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VOWELS 


@ (short), as in hat, cat. 

4 (long), as in ale, hate. 

ä (Italian), as in car, mar. 

å (short Italian), as in fast, class. 
g (broad), as in all, fall. 

å (circumflex), as in care, snare. 


aor g (short obscure), as in final, spinal. 


å (long obscure), as in surface. 
ae, as in Caesar, = è. 


é (short), as in net, met. 

é (long), as in me, eve. 

é (circumflex = â), as in there. 

é (tilde), as in her. 

¢ or ¢ (short obscure), as in patent. 
é (long obscure), as in delay. 

é =i, as in pretty. 


i (short), as in Ait, bit. 

i (long), as in kite, mite. 

i (tilde), as in sir. 

i (short obscure), as in habit, 
i (long obscure), as in idea. 


aPlshort), asin pop, hop. 


ee 6 (lotig), as in cone, bone. 


oe 
IK 


6 (circumflex = a), as in for. 
6 (long obscure), as in hero. 
gó (short), as in book, brook. 
60 (long), as in moon, spoon. 
g = Ù, asin word. 

ò = ŭ, as in son. 

oe, as in Phoebe, = è. 

ù (short), as in rut, cut. 

ü (long), as in muse, fuse. 

ú (circumflex), as in turn, urn. 
ú (long obscure), as in unite. 


wis a vowel only after a vowel, when it 
forms the second element of certain 


diphthongs, as in few, how. 


¥ (short) =i, asin hymn. 
j (long) =i, asin by, cry. 


CONSONANTS 


e (hard) = k, asin cat, cape. 

f (cedilla) = s, asin cell, façade. 
& (hard), as in dog, gave. 

& (soft), as in gem, gentle. 


k for the German ch, as in ich, Bach (bak); 


also = e 


ü for the German ü, as in Blücher, Grünberg. 

ö for the German 6, as in Göttingen. 

nfor the French n, as in bon, Bréton (brâ-tôn’). 
th (soft), as in path. 

TH (hard), as in the, father. 

À for the sound of ny, as in canyon. 
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LIED 


Lie (/é), TRYGVE HALVDAN, first secretary gen- 
eral of the U.N., born in Oslo, Norway, July 16, 
1896. As a schoolboy, he worked for the Nor- 
wegian Labor party and was elected a party 
branch president at 16. After his graduation from 
Oslo Univ. Law School, he was appointed secre- 
tary general of the party and, later, its legal ad- 
viser. When a Labor government was elected in 
1935, he served successively as minister of justice 
and minister of commerce. Appointed head of 
a department of shipping and supply created at 
the outset of World War II, Lie was credited 
for Norway’s relatively strong food position dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation and for saving most of 
Norway’s merchant fleet for Allied use. Accom- 
panying his government-in-exile to Engiaad in 
1940, Lie became its foreign minister in 1941. 
Head of his country’s U.N. delegation in 1945, he 
was chairman of the commission to draft the Se- 
curity Council charter and gained prominence as 
a major spokesman for international cooperation. 
Chosen secretary general in 1946, he was boy- 
cotted by Communist countries after he supported 
U.N. intervention in Korea in 1950 but was none- 
theless re-elected for another term. He left the 
U.N. post in 1953. Lie became governor of Oslo 
and Akershus counties in 1955 and in 1959 was 
appointed ambassador of a special mission to 
promote foreign investment in Norway. 

Liebig (/é’big), JUSTUS, FREIHERR von, chem- 
ist, born in Darmstadt, Germany, May 12, 1803; 
died in Munich, April 18, 1873. He studied at 
Bonn and Erlangen, and subsequently did post- 
graduate work at Paris. While there he attracted 
the attention of Alexander von Humboldt by a 
treatise on “Fulminates and Fulmic Acid,” and 
in 1824 became professor of chemistry in the 
Univ. of Giessen, a position which he held for 
25 years. 

Besides being the accredited founder of or- 
ganic chemistry, he reformed agricultural arts, 
introduced the use of sewage of cities for fertiliz- 
ing the soil, and discovered the preparation of 
infant food by making extracts of beef. In 1852 
he became professor at the Univ. of Munich and 
in 1860 was elected president of the Munich 
Acad. of Sciences. His writings embrace “Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry,” “Organic Chemistry in 
Its Application to Agriculture,” “Chemical Let- 
ters,” “Chemistry of Food,” and “Annals of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy.” 

Liebknecht (/ép’knékt), Kart, lawyer and 
Communist leader, born in Leipzig, Germany, 
Aug. 13, 1871; murdered by German soldiers in 
Berlin, Jan. 15, 1919. The son of Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht (q.v.), he studied law (1893) and estab- 
lished his practice in Berlin. In 1912, he was 
elected a member of the Reichstag, and a year 
later he made a report to that body which re- 
sulted in the uncovering of scandals involving 


the Krupp steel and arms interests. He was 
strongly -opposed to Germany’s policy in the 
series of events which led to World War 1, 
and, in 1914, was the only Reichstag delegate 
to vote against war credits. Although he was 
forced into military service, he continued to or- 
ganize anti-war demonstrations and was finally 
imprisoned as a traitor (1916-18). Upon his re- 
lease from prison in October 1918, he undertook 
joint leadership of the Spartacus party with Rosa 
Luxemburg (q.v.), and, after participating in an 
insurrection, both leaders were arrested and 
drowned in a most brutal manner. 

Liebknecht, wmuetm, journalist and poli- 
tician, born at Giessen, Germany, March 29, 1826; 
died at Charlottenburg, Aug. 6, 1900. Always a 
progressive thinker, Liebknecht was forced into 
a long exile for political reasons (1849-62). Re- 
turning to Germany, he re-entered politics and 
became a member of the Reichstag (1867-70 and 
1874 ff.). He founded the Social Democratic Labor 
party (1869), one of his lieutenants in this 
group being Karl Marx (q.v.). He was editor of 
the Demokratisches Wochenblatt and other pub- 
lications, through which he expressed his theories 
and exercised a continuing political influence. 

Liechtenstein (/ék’ten-stin), an independent 
principality in Europe, which formed a part of 
the German Confederation until 1866. It is 
bounded on the n.z. and £. by the Austrian 
Vorarlberg, s. by the Swiss canton of Grisons, 
and w. by the Rhine River, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the canton of St-Gall. The area is 62 
sq. m. Vaduz, or Liechtenstein, is the capital and 
chief town (pop., ca. 1,400). The surface is 
mountainous, but generally fertile, and agricul- 
ture, fruit growing, stock raising, and mining are 
important. The language is German, There are 
several schools and institutions of higher learn- ° 
ing. The Prince of Liechtenstein, who has his 
chief residence in Vienna, is at the head of the 
government. He is assisted by a parliament of 15 
members, three of whom are appointed by the 
prince and the remainder elected by the people. 
Liechtenstein has no army and is joined to the 
customs union of Switzerland. The Prince of 
Liechtenstein belongs to the Este family, an old 
family of Europe which was raised to sovereign 
rank in the r7th century. A large majority of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics. Population, 
ca. 13,000. 

Lied (/ét), a (German) term in vocal music 
signifying a type of song in which music and 
words correspond completely to each other and 
create a unit. This is the characteristic contrast 
to most English and American songs where the 
words are relatively unimportant. A similar in- 
tegration in English songs can be found only in 
folk songs. There are German folk songs some- 
times of great musical and poetic beauty, pre- 


LIEGE 


served by tradition in the various parts of Ger- 
many. On this tradition the German composers 
built, creating in the form of “lieder” some of 
the greatest works of music. Among the best 
known are “Das Veilchen” by Mozart (q.v.), 
some lieder by Beethoven (q.v.), and especially 
the individual lieder song cycles by Franz Schu- 
bert (q.v.). Later composers who excelled also by 
their /ied compositions were Robert Schumann, 
Johannes Brahms, Hugo Wolff, Gustav Mahler, 
and Richard Strauss. 

Liége (/é.azh’), a city and fortress of Bel- 
gium, capital of the province of the same name, 
at the confluence of the Meuse and Ourthe Rivers. 
It is surrounded by a rich agricultural and 
mining country. Many railways center here, 
giving the city a fine outlet for its large trade. 
Coal and zinc are mined in the vicinity. The 
manufactures include firearms, machinery, cotton 
and woolen goods, clothing, locomotives, leather, 
ironware, and automobiles. Among the important 
buildings are the Church of St. James, the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, municipal theater, the Palais de 
Justice, and the State Univ. of Liége. Other institu- 
tions include the museum and the zoological and 
botanical gardens. In 1691 it was conquered by 
the French, and in 1831 was made a part of Bel- 
gium after its active role in the Belgian revolt 
of 1830. The city and 40,000 Belgian soldiers fell 
to the Germans in 1914 in the First World War. 


OLD SECTION OF LIEGE 


Courtesy Belgian Govt. Information Center, N. Y. 
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During World War II, Liége fell into German 
hands on May 11, 1940. It was liberated in Sep- 
tember 1944. Population, ca. 162,000, 

Liegnitz (/ég’nits), a city of Germany, 145 m. 
sz. of Berlin. It is noted as a commercial and 
railroad center. Liegnitz was the scene of a battle 
in 1813, in which the French were defeated by 
Blücher, After World War II, the city was placed 
under Polish administration. Pop., over 75,000, 

Lifeboat (Ji/’b0t), a boat constructed for 
emergency with the special aim of saving lives 
from shipwreck. Credit for designing the first 
lifeboat is generally accorded the Frenchman, 
De Berniéres (1765), but the first lifeboat to be 
patented was that of an English coach builder, 
Lionel Lukin (1785). Four years later Henry 
Gres-nead, also an Englishman, launched a life- 
boat for which he received an award of £1,200 
($6,000). William Wouldhave soon designed a 
lifeboat which could right itself in the water. 

Because they must be capable of carrying many 
people in bad weather, lifeboats must be sea- 
worthy, strong, and safe. They are of two types, 
one for carrying aboard vessels, and the other for 
rescue from the shore. Ships’ lifeboats are not 
self-bailing, and to keep them afloat, should they 
be damaged or filled by a sea, buoyancy ‘in the 
form of air chambers or the equivalent is pro- 
vided. Such lifeboats have a carrying capacity of 
from 50 to 100 persons, and may be propelled by 
oars, sails, or engines. 

U.S. Coast Guard lifeboats are specially built, 
36 ft. long, engine propelled, and are self-bailing, 
also self-righting in the event they are capsized. 

Life Expectation (lif éks-pée-ta’shin). See 
Expectation of Life; Insurance; Vital Statistics. 

Life Insurance (lif in-shoor’ans). See In- 
surance, 

Life-Saving Apparatus (/if'siv’ing pü- 
ra'tits), devices designed for the purpose of sav- 
ing lives in case of shipwreck or other marine 
disaster. The principal forms of life-saving ap- 
paratus are life preservers, ring buoys, life floats, 
life rafts, and lifeboats. Approved life preservers, 
marked “adults” or “children,” accommodate one 
Person at a time and are of the jacket-type. They 
are filled with kapok, block cork, or balsa wood. 
Ring buoys are canvas-covered cork rings so lo- 
cated as to be conveniently thrown to persons in 
the water. Life floats are elliptical or rectangular 
canvas-covered balsa wood with netting and life 
lines to accommodate several persons at a time. 
Life rafts are built of steel or wood, or both, with 
Separate air compartments, and equipped with 
provisions, drinking water, signaling devices, and 
oars. They are designed to float either side up- 
ward. Lifeboats are built of metal or wood, have 
numerous individual air tanks, and are equipped 
with emergency supplies and means of propul- 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


sion. They require special means for lowering 
into the water, but they offer the greatest protec- 
tion to the occupants. All ships are provided with 
appropriate apparatus for the safety of passengers 
and crew, The breeches buoy, a pair of canvas 
short-legged breeches, depending from an annu- 
lar or beltlike life buoy running upon a hawser 
stretched from ship to shore (or from one ship 
to another) is used to remove passengers one at 
a time from wrecked vessels. 

Life-Saving Service (lif-sdv’ing súr'vīs), a 
public system maintained for the purpose of giv- 
ing succor and assistance to seafarers when they 
are subject to danger or shipwreck upon the sea 
and inland waters. All civilized nations have 
made provisions whereby the danger of loss of 
life at sea may be greatly lessened or entirely 
overcome within certain distances from the land. 

In 1915, by an Act of Congress, the Life-Saving 
Service of the U.S, and the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice were combined to form the Coast Guard. The 
Coast Guard maintains a number of lifeboat sta- 
tions whose mission is to maintain continuous 
lookouts, communications, and appropriate beach 
patrols for the purpose of obtaining early and ac- 
curate information of life and property in danger 
or in distress on or over the water or along the 
coasts within the station’s operational range, and 
to take immediate and positive action to safeguard 
and relieve life or property so endangered or dis- 
tressed, Each lifeboat station usually is provided 
with lifeboats, breeches buoys, and other life-sav- 
ing apparatus. Each station is manned and ready 
to assist those in distress at all times. 

In addition to lifeboat stations, the Coast Guard 
(q.v.) maintains other shore establishments and 
floating units, which augment the basic life-saving 
service provided by the lifeboat stations. 

Ligament (/ig’a-ment), in anatomy, short 
bands of strong, white, glistening fibers by 
which the bones are connected at the joints, They 
serve to strengthen the attachments and keep in 
place various organs. Capsular ligaments sur- 
round all the joints, but the structures holding 
the tendons of the ankle and wrist are called an- 
nular ligaments. Distinct names are applied to 
many different ligaments in the human body. 

Ligature (/ig’a-tar), in music, a symbol ac- 
cording to which two or more notes are sung 
to one syllable. The term was first applied in 
carly medieval music when ligatures (from Latin 
ligare meaning to bind) indicated some ,of the 
basic compound neumes (Greek neuma meaning 
sign). A ligature may also be anything that binds, 
e.g., a bandage. 

Light (it), the form of radiant energy which 
acts upon the retina of the eye and produces the 
sensation of vision. Experiments by Thomas 
Young (1773-1829) and Augustin Fresnel (1788- 
1827) show that light is propagated by a wave 


LIGHT 


motion for which the range of wave lengths falls 
within the limits from 0.000015 in. to 0.000035 
in. The most successful theory in explaining the 
phenomena observed in connection with light is 
one proposed by a Scottish physicist, James Clerk 
Maxwell (1831-79). This theory assumes that 
light is transmitted by an electromagnetic wave 
motion in material media and in vacuum, In this 
theory the oscillating electromagnetic fields re- 
sponsible for the propagation are located at right 
angles to the direction of travel giving light the 
characteristics of a transverse wave motion. Al- 
though the theory applies to visible light, a vast 
range of radiation phenomena occurs for which 
the theory is equally applicable. The radiations 
included in these phenomena include: radio, 
infra-red radiation, ultra-violet radiation, and 
X-rays, All of these radiations are essentially simi- 
lar to light waves and differ only in the wave 
lengths included in the range of observations. 

A source of radiation may be visible as a 
result of the light which it emits or as a result 
of the light which it receives from some other 
source. The principal sources of visible radiation 
are the sun, incandescent solids, and electrically 
excited vapors and gases. A source which emits 
all wave lengths within the visible range is said 
to emit white light and sunlight is taken to be 
the nearest approach to visible white light. Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) was the first to subject 
white light to the dispersion effect of a prism and 
to observe that white light consists of a mixture 
of all colors. This famous experiment, performed 
in 1666, was the beginning of the study of spec- 
troscopy, or the separation of light into its com- 
ponent wave lengths. Although this experiment 
did not make it possible to measure wave lengths, 
subsequent investigations showed that red light 
at one end of the spectrum had a wave length 
of 0.000035 in. and a frequency of 392,000,000,- 
ooo per second, while violet light at the other 
end of the spectrum had a wave length 
of 0.000015 in. and a frequency of 757,000,000,- 
000 per second. 

A number of experimenters have measured 
the speed with which light is transmitted in 
material media and in vacuum. Among the more 
accurate results were those obtained by Albert A. 
Michelson (1852-1931), who measured the speed 
of travel of light between Mt. Wilson and Mt. 
San Antonio in California. In this experiment 
an octagonal mirror rotating at high speed was 
used to determine the time required for the light 
to travel between the two mountains and return. 
The results of this experiment show that the speed 
of light in vacuum is 186,200 m. per second. The 
French physicist, Hyppolyte L. Fizeau (1819-96), 
demonstrated that the speed of light transmitted 
through water was only approximately three- 
fourths of the speed of light in vacuum. 
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Opricat Menia. Optical bodies may be classi- 
fied as transparent, translucent, and opaque. A 
transparent medium is one, such as glass or water, 
through which the light passes in such a man- 
ner that the outlines of any object may be seen 
clearly. A translucent medium, such as ground 
glass, permits the light to pass, but scatters the 
light in such a way that outlines of any object 
are not seen clearly through the medium. An 
opaque medium absorbs light striking it so that 
no light passes through an appreciable thickness 
of it. The colors of different bodies depend 
equally upon the light which they receive and 
upon the light which they reflect. Thus a body 
which reflects yellow light will appear yellow 
when illuminated with yellow or white light, but 
will appear black or colorless when illuminated 
with light of any other color. 

Recriinzar Propacation. In any medium 
having uniform properties in every direction 
light travels in a straight line. A single line taken 
in the direction of travel of the light is called a 
ray, while a number of parallel rays constitute a 
beam and a number of intersecting rays consti- 
tute a pencil, A pencil is said to be diverging 
when all the rays are directed away from the 
same point and converging when all the rays are 
directed toward the same point. The property of 
rectilinear propagation of light rays accounts for 
the formation of shadows by opaque bodies as 
well as for the decrease of illumination upon a 
surface as the distance from the source of light 
increases, 

Rerrection. Bodies which emit light are called 
self-luminous, while bodies which receive light 
from other sources are said to be illuminated by 
reflected light. Light is reflected from perfectly 
plane or smooth surfaces according to two laws 
of reflection, which state that (1) the angle made 
by the incident ray and the perpendicular to a 
reflecting surface equals the angle made by the 
reflected ray and the perpendicular, and (2) the 
incident ray, the reflected ray, and the perpendicu- 
lar to the surface all lie in the same plane. Re- 
flecting surfaces which have irregularities small 
compared with the wave length of light are called 
specular reflectors, while rougher surfaces are 
called diffuse reflectors. Polished glass and metal 
surfaces are specular reflectors and are used to 
make mirrors. Paper and plaste: are diffuse re- 
flectors. In the case of transparent substances the 
amount of reflected light varies with the angle of 
the incident ray to the normal to the surface and 
becomes greater as the angle increases. 

_ Rerraction. Refraction of light occurs when 
it passes obliquely from one medium to another 
of different optical density. The law of refrac- 
tion was discovered by Willebrord Snell (1591- 
1626), professor of mechanics at the Univ. of 


Leyden. This law states that when light strikes 
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the interface between two media, the bending of 
the rays of light depends upon the relative speeds 
of light in the incident and refracting media. The 
light is found to be bent toward the perpendicular 
at the incident surface when the ray enters a 


Figure 1 


medium in which it travels slower and is bent 
away from the perpendicular at the incident sur- 
face when the ray enters a medium in which it 
travels faster. 

In Figure 1 is shown a straight object such 
as a stick, Rays of light from the submerged 
portion indicated by the dotted lines are refracted 
or bent below and at the surface of the water and 
air causing the stick to appear as though cut in 
two. In the biconvex lens shown in Figure 2, re- 
fraction causes the candle shown as PQ to appear 
as the enlarged image P’Q’. This is the principle 
of the magnifying glass. 


Figure 2 


INTERFERENCE AND Drrrraction. The phe- 
nomena of interference and diffraction show 
that light is propagated as a wave motion. 
Thomas Young (1773-1829) gave strong evi- 
dence for the wave nature of light when he 
showed the alternate light and dark interference 
bands resulting from the passage of light through 
two pin holes in a card. The German physicist, 
Joseph Fraunhofer (1787-1826), invented the dif- 
fraction grating and was the first person to use 
it for observing the spectra of various light sources 
including the sun. The diffraction grating has 
been a most valuable tool in the study of light 
waves and to it may be given the credit for most 
of the knowledge available concerning the wave 
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length of light. 

Invistste Licut. William H. Wollaston (1766- 
1828), a London physician, discovered the exist- 
ence of ultra-violet light, while Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822) proved the existence of the 
infra-red radiation. These differ from visible light 
only in their wave lengths and in their effect 
upon the retina of the eye. The similarity of light 
and radio waves was demonstrated by Heinrich 
Hertz (1857-94) in his celebrated experiments 
with electromagnetic fields. In 1896 a German 
scientist, William Konrad Roentgen, found 
X-rays. The result of these various discoveries 
has been to extend the range of electromagnetic 
wave lengths from the very long radio waves to 
the short X-rays and gamma rays. 

The quantum theory (q.v.) introduces a con- 
cept of light which is more complex than a mere 
wave motion. When light is emitted or absorbed, 
the energy of the light appears in the form of 
units called photons. These photons move in 
straight lines, when in free space, with the speed 
of light and have an energy which is related to 
the frequency of the associated light wave. The 
velocity of light has been determined to be 
roughly 300,000 km. per second. 

In problems of the transmission of light, where 
no interchange of energy between radiation and 
matter is involved, the propagation of light can 
easily be described and explained in terms of 
wave motion. On the other hand, the origin of 
spectra, the interaction of the light with material 
media through which it passes and certain phe- 
nomena of electromagnetic type can be explained 
only by the quantum theory introduced by 
Planck, Bohr, and others. 

Lighthouse (/it/hous), an elevated structure 
or tower placed near a seaport or some headland 
for the purpose of protecting vessels at night by 
warning navigators of danger. In some instances 
such a structure is maintained as a general land- 
mark. The first building of this character of 
which there is authentic record was erected at 
Alexandria, Egypt, about 300 8.c., and is reputed 
to have been elevated 550 ft. above the sea. It was 
built by Ptolemy Philadelphus on a small island 
named Pharos, and this name was used subse- 
quently to designate various structures of a like 
character. The first lighthouses were lighted with 
fires and later ones with oil lamps. Those of 
modern construction are lighted with electricity, 
the power of the light being increased by the em- 
ployment of glass reflectors, lenses, and prisms, 
and the warning devices further include radio 
beacons and fog signals. 

All modern maritime nations have a system of 
lighthouses on their coasts, and many maintain 
a similar system to aid in the navigation of in- 
terior waters. In Canada this department of the 
government is under the direction of the Light- 


house Board. The Congress of the U.S. passed the 
first act for the establishment of such a system in 
1789. In 1852 it authorized a lighthouse board, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as ex-officio 
president. Under this act the coasts of the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Great Lakes were divided into lighthouse dis- 
tricts, each of which was placed under the super- 
vision of an officer of the army or navy as inspec- 
tor, and the general superintendents became sub- 
ject to presidential appointment. In 1874 a light- 
house district which includes the Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi Rivers was added, and since then 
provisions have been made for maintaining light- 
houses or signals in the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, 
and other regions under U.S. jurisdiction. 

Elevated coast points served as convenient situa- 
tions for early lighthouses, but, since a lighthouse 
some distance from the shore is more effective, 
engineers began to plan the construction of the 
larger lighthouses some distance off the coast. To 
make them proof against waves and tides, as well 
as the storms frequent at sea, they must neces- 
sarily be built on solid rock, of which the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse (q.v.) is a notable example. 
Besides, the elevation above sea level is a material 
factor, since the mariner’s eye is able to see the 
more elevated at greater distances, while the 
character of the light is likewise material. 

The principal classes of lights comprise the 
catoptric, dioptric, revolving, intermittent, and 
alternate. A catoptric light is one in which re- 
flectors are formed into a parabolic curve. The 
dioptric light has a central lamp and the rays are 
transmitted by bending or diverging them 
through a combination of lenses. A revolving 
light alternately increases and decreases gradu- 
ally at equal intervals. An intermittent light ap- 
pears and disappears suddenly, but remains vis- 
ible when at its brightest stage for some seconds. 
The alternating light throws out different colors, 
such as red and white, at equal intervals. In most 
countries, as in Canada and the U.S., the light- 
house service includes electric and gas buoys, fog 
signals, whistling buoys, unlighted beacons, post 
lights, lightships, etc. The lights used are classi- 
fied according to their candlepower. 

The installation of radio beacons is the most 
important recent development in the history of 
the lighthouse. Automatic lighting has also been 
extensively introduced. The most powerful light 
in the U.S. is that contained in the lighthouse at 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla., where an electric incandes- 
cent lamp flashes a ray of 5,500,000 candlepower. 
Lights maintained at Point Sur, California, and 
Jupiter Inlet, Florida, have 1,000,000 candlepower 
each. A light at Cape Gris Nez, France, has ca. 
30,000,000 candlepower. However, the practice of 
transmitting radio beams has decreased the need 
for large power lights. 


t All pictures courtesy General Electric 
Figure 1 


CONTINUING FLASH OF LIGHTNING 


Figure 2 

POWER LINE DAMAGE 

Lightning striking an electric switching station 
(ES OS ESTE See R 

Lighthouse Service. See Coast Guard, U.S. 

Lightning (/i’ning), a high-voltage electrical 
discharge between clouds and earth or between 
two clouds. Lightning discharge is usually accom- 
panied by brilliant flashes and thunder. The dura- 
tion of thé lightning flash is exceedingly variable, 
ranging from 0.0002 seconds for a single flash to 
a full second for a multiple flash. Usually the 
length of flash from cloud to earth is between 
% and 1 m. Between clouds the lightning flash 
may be five or more miles in length. 

The evaporation of water from the surfaces of 
lakes and rivers results in the accumulation of 
a very large amount of electricity in the atmos- 
phere. In dry weather the atmosphere is positively 
charged with respect to the earth, while in rainy 
weather the atmosphere is more frequently nega- 
tive with respect to the earth. The amount of 
electricity varies with the season, time of day, 
and weather conditions. During rainy weather the 
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atmospheric electricity approaches its maximum 
and clouds are at a high potential with respect to 
the earth. 

Two kinds of lighting are recognized, prima- 
rily as a result of their visual effect. These are 
known as forked and sheet. The forked or streak 
lightning moves from cloud to earth in long sinu- 
ous streamers of white or pink color. Figure 1 
shows a typical forked lightning discharge. Sheet 
lightning appears as a flickering flame, usually on 
distant thunder clouds. It is similar to the corona 
discharge from high-voltage electrical apparatus. 

Studies by the oscillograph show that lightning 
occurs as a pulsation or flash of current in one 
direction. The maximum current corresponding 
to a lightning flash has been estimated at over 
100,000 amperes, Frequently a discharge occurs 
from the earth to meet the discharge from the 
cloud, and the two sparks meet in midair. 

The effect of lightning discharge upon objects 
in its path may be devastating. Electric power 
companies are heavy sufferers from the damage 
done by lightning discharge to power lines. The 
huge current resulting from direct lightning 
stroke ruptures insulators and damages apparatus. 
Figure 2 shows a lightning discharge to an elec- 
tric switching station. Automatic discharging 
mechanisms offer some protection to power lines, 
but even with precautions the damage may be 
great. 

With a better understanding of lightning and 
improved electrical equipment it has been found 
possible to. duplicate some of the effects of light- 
ning in the laboratory. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
90) showed that lightning and electricity were es- 
sentially similar in an experiment during a thun- 
derstorm. He flew a kite in the clouds and suc- 
ceeded in getting sparks from the end of the 
string attached to the kite. Modern laboratory 
technique makes it possible to produce huge 
sparks simulating lightning flashes. The potential 
difference used in these experiments frequently 
reaches 10,000,000 volts. A 10,000,000-volt dis- 
charge of an artificial lightning generator was 
exhibited at the New York World’s Fair in 1939- 
40. Such generators are very valuable for studying 
the effect of lightning on power lines. 

Lightning Rod (rdd), a medium designed to 
protect buildings against destruction or damage 
by lightning. The effect of a properly built light- 
ning rod is to conduct electric movements from 
the ground to the sky, thereby neutralizing the 
contrary electricity of passing clouds and so 
diminishing their liability to flash lightning. How- 
ever, if the rod is not potent enough to do this 
and is itself struck by lightning, it conducts the 
electricity to the ground. Lightning rods have a 
top of gilded copper or platinum at a height of 
from 6 to 10 ft. above the roof, thence pass in the 
form of a wire or iron bar to the ground, ter- 
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minating from 12 to 20 ft. below the surface. The 
lower end should extend into moist soil or be 
connected by an artificial conductor, else it is not 
effective in dispelling the danger. An area on the 
roof having a radius cf twice the height of a 
lightning rod is protected. For this reason there 
should be a number of points on a building, all 
connected with the main rod. The latter should 
be enclosed in glass, or some other non-conductor, 
to keep the current in the desired safe channel. 

Light Year (/i yér), a large unit of length 
used in measuring stellar distances, It is the dis- 
tance traveled with the speed of light in a year: 
nearly 6,000,000,000,000 m., or about 60,000 times 
the distance from the sun to the earth. 

Lignite (/ig’nit), or BROWN coaL, a compact, 
partially carbonized vegetable matter. It is an im- 
perfect fuel intermediate between peat and true 
coal. Lignite often retains its fibrous structure. It 
abounds in cretaceous and tertiary strata. The 
most extensive deposits of North America are 
found in the western part of the Great Plains, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the cen- 
tral part of Canada. A good grade of lignite con- 
sists of 33 parts of fixed carbon, 45 parts of vola- 
tile carbon, 12 parts of ash, and ro parts of 
moisture, 

Liguria (/é-goo’ri-@), an ancient country of 
Europe, now included in the northern part of 
Italy. It was bounded on the w. by the Po, £. by 
the Macra River, s. by the Gulf of Genoa, and w. 
by the Varus River and the Maritime Alps. Be- 
sides including the province of Genoa and the 
territory of Nice, it embraced a part of the region 
traversed by the Alps and the Apennines. The 
inhabitants, known as Ligurians, were a war- 
like, enterprising people. In 125 8.c. they were sub- 
jugated by the Romans. Later Liguria formed the 
nucleus of the province of Gaul. 

Lilac (lak), a shrub of the olive family, cul- 
tivated extensively for its fragrant flowers and 
hardy ornamental foliage. The species are nu- 
merous. Most of them are native to the south- 
ern part of Europe and the western part of Asia, 
but they are now grown extensively in gardens, 
for hedges, and in parks. The flowers are varie- 
gated in color, being mostly different shades of 
lilac (a pinkish purple), but the white species are 
numerous. Among the favorite species grown for 
their flowers are the Persian, Charles X, and com- 
mon lilacs, They have opposite leaves and bloom 
early in spring. The common lilac, if carefully 
cultivated, grows to a height of 20 ft. The plant 
sends out numerous suckers. 

Lilienthal (//’yén-thal), pavo 11, public offi- 
cial, born in Morton, Ill., July 8, 1899. He was 
educated at DePauw Univ. and at the Harvard 
Law School and was admitted to the bar in 1923. 
He was appointed to his first public office in 
1931, when he was made a member of the Wis- 
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consin Public Service Commission. In 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named him a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (g.v.). He became 
chairman of the Authority in 1941. In January 
1946, he was appointed chairman of a Board of 
Consultants which was directed by a Committee 
on Atomic Energy set up by the State Dept. To 
this Board was given the task of studying the 
problem of international control of atomic energy. 
In March 1946, they submitted a plan which pro- 
posed that an international authority be given 
“exclusive jurisdiction to conduct all intrinsically 
dangerous operations in the field” of atomic 
energy, which they said would include the 
raw materials, the construction and operation of 
production plants, and research in explosives. Non- 
dangerous activities would remain in national 
hands but would be subject to international in- 
spection. This report was the basis for the U.S. 
plan, commonly known as the Baruch plan after 
Bernard Baruch (q.v.), who submitted it to the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission in 1946. In 
October 1946, Lilienthal resigned as chairman of 
TVA to become chairman of the five-man Atomic 
Energy Commission, appointed by the President 
to direct all phases of atomic power in the U.S. 
He resigned from this office in February 1950. He 
has published several works including “TVA: 
Democracy on the March” (1944), and “This I 
Do Believe” (1949). In the latter he discussed the 
atomic energy program, considering the problem 
of integrating it “into the democratic scheme of 
civilian self-government.” 

Lilienthal, orro, inventor, born in Anklam, 
Germany, May 23, 1848; died in Rhinow, Ger- 
many, Aug. 9, 1896. He began manufacturing 
steam engines at Berlin and later did valuable 
research in aviation, especially with gliders. 
Though successful in several experimental tests, 
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he was killed on a trial flight near Berlin. See 
Aviation. 

Lilith (/’ith), in Jewish mythology, said to 
have been the first wife of Adam who was ex- 
pelled from Paradise when Eve was created. She 
is considered an enemy of new-born children. 

Lilivokalani (/é-l2-00-0-ké-la’né), LYDIA KA- 
MAKEHA, Queen of Hawaii, born Dec. 2, 1838; 
died Nov. 11, 1917. She was a sister of King 
Kalakaua. On Jan, 29, 1891, she was proclaimed 
Queen of the Hawaiian Islands. Though tempo- 
rarily successful in the government, she aroused 
opposition by attempting to abolish the constitu- 
tion and form an absolute monarchy. Soon after, 
on Jan. 17, 1893, a committee of safety was 
formed, by which she was deposed, but in 1895 
an unsuccessful effort was made to reinstate her. 
Subsequently she abdicated by resigning her 
claims to the throne and took the oath of alle- 
giance to the republic. Her husband, John Do- 
minis, was an American from Boston and died 
in 1891. 

Lille (/é/), a city of France, in the department 
of Nord, on the Deule River, 7 m. from the fron- 
tier of Belgium, It is connected with Paris, 155 
m. distant, by railways. The place is strongly 
fortified. Among the city’s noteworthy buildings 
are the Church of St. Catherine, the Church of 
Notre Dame, the Bourse, the public library, two 
universities, the Pasteur Institute, the lyceum, the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, and many schools and hos- 
pitals. The manufactures include woolen, cotton, 
and silk goods, thread, sugar, liquors, porcelain, 
oil, and machinery. It has a large trade in mer- 
chandise and produce. Julius Caesar built a castle 
on the site of Lille, but its history properly dates 
from 1007, when it was fortified by Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders. The Germans captured it in 
1914, but they evacuated the city in October 1918, 
when it was occupied by the British. It fell again 
into German hands in 1940, during World War 
II. Population, ca. 200,000. 

Lillie (i), seatrice, actress, born in Toronto, 
Canada, May 29, 1898. She made her first stage 
appearance in London at the age of 16 and soon 
made a name for herself with her highly original 
comic sketches. In 1920 she married Sir Robert 
Peel but continued with her career, later coming 
to the U.S. (1924), where she became as popular 
as in England. She has appeared in many musical 
comedies and several motion pictures and has had 
a comparable success in radio, 

Lilliput (Gi’i-paz), legendary kingdom in- 
vented by Jonathan Swift (q.v.) in his fabulous 
and satirical novel “Gulliver's Travels.” The Lilli- 
putians are described as being very small, about 
as high as the length of a man’s finger. Conse- 
quently Gulliver, a normal human being, appears 
to them as a giant. 


Lily (477), an ornamental plant of the genus 
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Lilium, characterized by an erect stem from a 
scaly bulb, numerous narrow sessile leaves, and 
one or more large and erect or nodding flowers. 
About 50 species are native to the North Tem- 
perate Zone, of which five are common to the 
eastern part of North America. The white lily is 
native to the Levant, but has been cultivated ex- 
tensively in Europe for more than three centuries. 
It has been grown in America from its early set- 
tlement. Some of the native species of America 
are very beautiful, among them the golden- 
banded lily, wild orange-red lily, southern red 
lily, Turk’s-cap lily, and Carolina lily. Those cul- 
tivated most extensively are the white lily, tiger 
lity, and golden lily. The Turk’s-cap is found in 
marshes and attains a height of from 5 to 8 ft, 
bearing orange-colored flowers with black spots. 
The white lily symbolizes purity and has been 
used in painting in connection with the Virgin 
Mary. It is mentioned frequently by poets. Lilies 
are cultivated from the seed, by planting the bulb- 
lets, and by layers. The process of growing from 
the seed is slow. 

Lily of the Valley (%7 6v thé vali), a genus 
of plants of the family Liliaceae, native to the 
bushy places of America, Europe, and Asia. It has 
oblong leaves. The cup-shaped flowers are well 
known for their agreeable odor. Several species 
have medical properties of utility in cases of 
heart disease. The lily of the valley is a perennial 
and has slender rootstocks. The flowers are in a 
one-sided raceme. It blooms in May. 

Lima (/’md), county seat of Allen County, 
Ohio, on the Ottawa River, 71 m. s.w. of Toledo. 
It is on the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Nickel 
Plate, the Baltimore & Ohio, and other railroads, 
and is surrounded by a productive fruit-growing 
and farming country. Coal and petroleum are 
Produced in the vicinity. It has a fine courthouse, 
Lima Coll., and many churches. The manufac- 
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tures include buses, motor coaches, locomotives, 
oil products, blankets, cigars, and tools. Lima 
was incorporated in 1842. Population, 1940, 44,- 
‘711; in 1950, 50,246. 

Lima (/é’ma), a city and the capital of Peru, 
on the Rimac River, connected with its port, 
Callao, and other centers by railways. The city is 
one of the most beautiful in South America, hav- 
ing a splendid cathedral government buildings, 
public schools, and a university. The manufac- 
tures include cotton, silk, and woolen goods, 
clothing, soap, machinery, furniture, sugar, and 
earthenware. Its domestic and import trade is of 
great importance. Pizarro founded the city in 
1535. It was partially destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1746, and in 1881 capitulated to the Chileans. 
Population, over 525,000. 

Lime (Jim), a small tree of the orange family, 
native to the southeastern part of Asia, but natu- 
ralized in the tropical parts of America, the West 
Indies, and Europe. It attains a height of about 
10 ft., bears a fruit resembling the lemon in ap- 
pearance and character but much smaller, and 
yields a bark of value in making mats and ropes. 
The. wood is light and is used in the manufac- 
ture of baskets, boxes, and cradles. Large quanti- 
ties of the fruit are grown to manufacture bever- 
ages and citric acid, The citric acid obtained from 
the lime is used largely as an antiscorbutic on 
long voyages at sea. It is produced in considerable 
quantities in Cuba and other West Indian islands. 

Lime (dim), or CALCIUM OXIDE, QUICKLIME, 
BURNT LIME, CALX, a white, earthlike material 
composed of impure calcium oxide, CaO, ob- 
tained by heating limestone, a natural calcium 
carbonate rock, in a kiln. The impurities are usu- 
ally calcium carbonate, magnesium oxide, iron, or 
aluminum from the limestone. The specific grav- 
ity of lime is 3.40. Its melting point is 2572° C. 
and its boiling point 2850°. It is produced in 


nearly all states, with the largest quantities in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Lime is used directly for 
the reduction of metals from their ores, in the 
manufacture of glass, heavy chemicals, rubber, 
paper, soap, petroleum, textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics, fertilizers, but one of its chief uses is in 
the preparation of calcium hydroxide. Lime re- 
acts with water to give off a great deal of heat 
(hence its name, “quicklime”). This process, 
called slaking, produces calcium hydroxide (also 
known as hydrated lime or slaked lime), Ca- 
(OH). Slaked lime is a white powder, slightly 
soluble in water. The limewater (liquor calcis) 
used in medicine is a solution of slaked lime in 
water. Slaked lime is largely used in the manu- 
facture of plaster, mortar, and stucco. Lime plas- 
ters are made of slaked lime, sand, and a fiber 
filler. Ordinary mortar is prepared from slaked 
lime, sand, and water, which after standing until 
the water evaporates, “sets” or hardens. Stucco is 
plaster used on the outside of buildings. It con- 
sists of slaked lime, sand or other filler, and a 
binder, which was formerly lime, but may nowa- 
days be of cement. Lime stucco was used as far 
back as 3500 s.c. in Mesopotamia, and it was a 
common building finish among the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. Slaked lime is also impor- 
tant in agriculture, where it is used to modify 
acid conditions in soils. It is used in the ammonia 
recovery process in gas manufacture, in the prep- 
aration of bleaching powders, in insecticides, and 
in leather manufacture. 

Superphosphate of lime is a mixture of calcium 
hydrogen phosphate and calcium sulfate used as 
a fertilizer. It is made by treating phosphate rock 
with sulfuric acid. 

Lime-sulfur spray, an insecticide and fungicide 
for spraying fruit trees, is made by heating a 
mixture of calcium hydroxide, sulfur, and water. 

Chloride of lime (calx chlorinata, bleach, chlori- 
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nated lime, calcium oxychloride, or hypochlorite 
of lime) is calcium hypochlorite, CaOCly. It is 
prepared by passing chlorine across slaked lime, 
from which it gets its strong odor of chlorine. 
It is used in textile bleaching, as a deodorizer, 
and as a disinfectant. 

Lime Light (Zm Jit), an artificial light pro- 
duced by directing an oxyhydrogen flame against 
pure quicklime by means of a blowpipe. The 
light produced in this way is very intense. It has 
been utilized as a signal light, as a theatrical illu- 
minant, and in various optical instruments. 

Limerick (/im’erik), a nonsense poem of five 
anapestic lines, the first, second and fifth contain- 
ing three feet, the third and fourth, two fect. The 
rhyme scheme is aabba, Technical variations are 
seldom employed, although Edward Lear popu- 
larized a version in which the last line was sub- 
stantially a repetition of the first. The limerick is 
a standard English form for the writing of light 
and, frequently, indelicate verse. For illustrations, 
see Langford Reed, “Complete Limerick Book.” 

Limerick (/im’ér-ik), a railroad and manufac- 
turing city of Ireland, capital of Limerick County, 
on the estuary of the Shannon River, 120 m. s.w. 
of Dublin. Among the principal buildings are the 
Anglican Cathedral of St. Mary, the Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral of St. John, the city hall, the 
county courthouse and jail, and the military sta- 
tion, The manufactures include clothing, liquors, 
lace, flour, machinery, ironware, leather, and fish- 
hooks, It is the seat of several large establishments 
for the manufacture of military clothing. It has 


extensive docks and wharves. The trade in cereals ` 


and livestock is important. Population, ca. 40.000. 

Limestone (/im’stén), an abundant natural 
rock containing calcium carbonate (CaCO3) as 
its chief component, but with impurities such as 
magnesium carbonate, clay, silica, iron, alumi- 
num, or fossil remains. It occurs in hard stratified 
masses and is white or grayish in color, except 
where stained by minerals. It is chiefly of sedi- 
mentary origin, formed originally in the beds of 
ancient oceans by the action of micro-organisms 
on calcium from shells, corals, and skeletons of 
marine animals. During the process of formation, 
carbon dioxide from the water combines with the 
calcium forming calcium carbonate. Natural cal- 
cium carbonate is also precipitated chemically in 
some cases, such as occur when stalagmites and 
stalactites are formed in caves, Limestone con- 
taining magnesium carbonate is called magne- 
sian. Limestone which has been metamorphosed 
(changed by heat and Pressure in the earth's 
crust) forms crystalline limestone. Among these 
crystalline forms are calcite, dolomite, marble, Ice- 
land spar, and Mexican onyx. Marl (also called 
argillaceus limestone) is a mixture of limestone 
and clay. Limestone is plentiful throughout the 
world. It is quarried in nearly all states to a total 
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of over 100,000,000 tons annually. It is used in the 
construction of roads, for making concrete, in the 
manufacture of Portland cement, in the produc- 
tion of lime as a flux in separating metals from 
their ores, in fertilizers to correct soil acidity, and 
as a building stone. 

Limit (4im’it), a mathematical term, which is 
the basic concept of analysis and distinguishes 
that field of mathematics from the other two 
large fields of mathematics, algebra and geom- 
etry. 

The meaning of the limit concept can be illus- 
trated by a simple example. Consider a point 
moving along a line in such a way that it first 
moves one foot from the start, then it moves an 
additional % foot, then an additional 4 foot, 
then % foot, etc., each time moving half as far 
as it moved the preceding time. The point will 
occupy the following positions: 1, 14, 1%, 1%, 
115/16, 1 31/32, 163/64, 1 127/128, 1 255/256, 
etc., and it may be said to approach 2 as a limit. 
The essential characteristic to notice about the 
positions of the point, x, is that as the process 
continues these positions get closer and closer to 
2, or, the difference between the successive posi- 
tions and 2 becomes smaller and smaller. After 
a while x might cease to occupy positions closer 
and closer to 2 and hence, if 2 is to be considered 
the limit, we desire that not only must the dif- 
ference between 2 and a value of x become small, 
but it must remain small for succeeding values 
of x. Thus, we say that the sequence of values of 
the variable x has the limit 1, if the difference 
between 1 and x can be made arbitrarily small 
and if, for all succeeding values of x, the differ- 
ence will remain small. If we denote the sequence 
of values that x takes by Xir Tas %gy s+ Xmen 
the definition of the limit, 1, of this sequence may 
be stated in symbolic form as follows: 1 is the 
limit of the sequence x1, £9, tg,- +X +++ if 
for every arbitrarily small positive number, usu- 
ally denoted by e, there is an integer N such that 
the difference between a, and 1 is less than ¢ for 
all values n such that n = N. 

It should be noticed that the definition of a 
limit does not exclude the possibility of the vari- 
able at times being equal to the limit. This situa- 
tion is realized in a freely swinging pendulum. 
Call the central position o and let positions on 
one side of the center be positive and on the 
other side negative. Then the pendulum may 
swing in such a way that its positions are 1, % 
—, o, %, 0, —%, 0, 1/16, 0, —1/32, 0,..- In 
this case the variable, x, not only approaches o as 
a limit but is equal to its limit many times dur- 
ing its approach to its limit. 

When y = f(x) is a function of x, the question 
of whether the variable y will approach a limit 
as x approaches a limit is important. Essentially 
the same intuitive ideas are involved ; the vari- 
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able y must get closer and closer to a number L 
as the variable x gets closer and closer to a num- 
ber 1. In more precise terms we say that L is 
the limit of y = f(x) if, for every arbitrarily small 
positive number e there is an arbitrarily small 
positive number, usually denoted by 8, such that 
the difference between y and L must be less than 
e when the difference between x and 1 is less 
than ô. 

The idea of a limit occurs infrequently in ele- 
mentary mathematics but is basic in calculus 
(q.v.) and in all mathematics based on the cal- 
culus. In elementary mathematics the idea of a 
limit arises in such places as in finding the sum 
of an infinite geometric progression and in con- 
nection with the area and circumference of a 
circle. In calculus two basic limits are needed, 
the limit of a quotient and the limit of a sum. 
The first of these leads to the differential cal- 
culus and the second to the integral calculus. 

Limited Companies (Jim’it-éd eém’pan-éz), 
a term applied in economics to a business organi- 
zation in which the liability of each shareholder 
is limited by the quantity of shares he has taken. 
In England, the memorandum or charter of 
association of such a company has the right to pro- 
vide that the liability of the director, manager, or 
managing director may be unlimited. 

Limoges (Jé-mdzh’), a railroad and manu- 
facturing city in France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Haute-Vienne, on the Vienne River. The 
place is reached by a number of railroads and 
steamboat lines. Among the chief buildings are 
the Cathedral of St. Etienne, the public library 
and museum, a theological seminary, and the 
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Painted pieces are fired in the kilns 
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observatory. The manufacture of artistic porce- 
lain is the most important industry, but it has 
large manufactures of cotton and woolen goods, 
shoes, paper, clothing, and machinery. It is the 
seat of a bishop and has a large trade. Population, 
ca. 95,000. See Chinaware. 

Limonite (/i’mén-it) (brown hematite, brown 
ironstone clay, brown iron ore, bog ore, ochre), 
FeyQg. A common iron mineral containing from 
60 to 70 per cent iron oxide, ranging in color 
from brown to yellow, though it may have var- 
nish-like surfaces of nearly black hue. It is never 
in crystalline form. It is found scattered in irregu- 
lar masses through clays or other rocks as a result 
of the weathering of iron-bearing rocks, It may 
also be deposited from iron solutions in marshes, 
from which it gets the name “bog ore.” On the 
hardness scale (q.v.) it is between 5 and 5.5, with 
specific gravity of 3.6 to 4. It is usually associated 
with other iron or manganese ores. Yellow li- 
monite is known as umber; brown limonite as 
ironstone. Limonite occurs in the Appalachian 
region of the U.S., in Michigan, and in varying 
amounts elsewhere, including England, Germany, 
Sweden, New Zealand, It is used as a yellow pig- 
ment for paints and inks, and as a source of iron. 

Limpet (/im’pét), a genus of gastropod mol- 
lusks, more or less widely distributed. They are 
noted especially for their immense size in the 
tropical seas. Several well-known species occur 
off the Atlantic coast of America, The limpets 
commonly adhere firmly to rocks by means of the 
foot, which acts as a sucker. The shell is conical 
and has a more or less prominent apex, the latter 
turning slightly forward, The food consists of 
seaweed, which is rasped by the tongue. They 
are used for bait in fishing and for food. These 
animals are taken in large numbers as food by 
birds. 

Linacre (Jin'é-kér), tHomas, physician and 
humanist, born at Canterbury, England, in 1460; 
died Oct. 20, 1524. Linacre was a lecturer in 
medicine at Oxford, where he attracted an influ- 
ential group of scholars, including William 
Grocyn and John Colet. Among his students were 
such important thinkers as Erasmus and Sir 
Thomas More. He was honored by a royal ap- 
pointment as tutor to Prince Arthur and physi- 
cian to Henry VIII. He also translated the works 
of Galen, the great Greek physician; and it was 
he who was largely responsible for the founding 
of the Coll. of Physicians (1518). In his life and 
in his work Linacre was one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the Renaissance of learning in Eng- 
land. 

Lincoln (Āng'kůn), county seat of Logan 
County, Illinois, 28 m. N.E. of Springfield. It is on 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago & Alton, and 
other railroads, and is surrounded by a fertile 
agricultural country. Bituminous coal is mined in 
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and intense political activity by the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in favor of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act (1854). The latter, championed by 
the Democratic leader, Stephen A. Douglas, 
opened the Northwest territories to slavery 
through the institution of “squatter sovereignty.” 
It reopened the latent question of slavery and pre- 
cipitated the fierce struggles and sectionalism 
leading up to the Civil War. One of the immedi- 
ate results of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was a re- 
shuffling of political parties and the emergence 
of the Republican party with a definite anti- 
slavery platform, Lincoln immediately became 
Prominent in the new party and delivered a 
series of notable speeches against the bill and its 
champion. By his splendid lucidity and skillful 
argumentative power, combined with keen 
thought and absolute fairness, he acquired fame 
and established himself as a democratic and 
humanitarian leader with tremendous political 
possibilities. He was one of the candidates in the 
balloting for Vice President in the Republican 
convention of 1856 and in 1858 was chosen to 
run against Stephen A. Douglas for election to 
the senate, In a famous speech on June 16, 1858, 
he declared: “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. I believe this government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free. . , .” 
On July 24, he challenged Douglas to a joint 
debate on the question of slavery in the territories, 
This debate attracted national attention and 
finally split the strong Democratic party into 
Northern and Southern factions, Although de- 
feated in the election, Lincoln led in the aggregate 
popular vote and was called to speak all over the 
North, notably in Ohio, Kansas, and at 

Union, New York. At the Republican national 
convention in 1860, Lincoln was nominated for 
the Presidency on the third ballot, defeating Wil- 
liam H. Seward. In the national election, the vote 
in the electoral college read: Lincoln (Republican) 
180—all from the North; Breckenridge (Southern 
Democrat) 72; Bell (Constitutional Unionist) 39; 
Douglas (Northern Democrat) 12. Lincoln was 
the first President of the U.S. born outside the 13 
original states, 

Soon after the election, a secession movement 
began in the Southern states, This was largely 
due to the victory of the Republican party, which 
embraced many violent Abolitionists who wanted 
to abolish slavery in the states, Lincoln himself 
pursued a moderate course as he had done in the 
Past, tactfully avoiding aggressive policies and 
declining to recognize the fact or legality of 
secession. His first inaugural speech, a literary 
masterpiece of great beauty, revealed the full 
maturity of his thought and political ability. Hop- 
ing to establish a conciliatory Policy, he had previ- 
ously declared for complete exclusion of slavery 
from the territories but Promised to enforce the 
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fugitive-slave laws and not to interfere with slav- 
ery in the states. At the time of his inauguration, 
on Mar. 4, 1861, however, seven states had an- 
nounced their secession, and the Confederate gov- 
ernment was already organized. On April 14, the 
Confederates struck the first blow of the Civil 
War, firing on supply ships coming to provision 
the loyal garrison at Ft. Sumter in Charleston 
harbor. Lincoln suffered a brief period of in- 
decision during which he allowed officious and ill- 
advised senators to assume power and create cum- 
bersome administrative units. By summer, how- 
ever, he had enrolled 300,000 volunteer troops, 
and after repeated setbacks and McClellan’s fail- 
ure to capture Richmond, Va., in July 1862, he 
assumed complete personal control over the con- 
duct of the war. In August of that year, he de- 
clared, “My paramount object is to save the Union 
and not either to save or destroy slavery.” 

The members of Lincoln’s cabinet (four of 
whom were the principal contestants to his nomi- 
nation, William H. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, 
Simon Cameron, and Edward Bates) were in- 
clined to show him little deference at first, but 
gradually they were completely disarmed by his 
simple charm and humor, his innate dignity and 
unerring judgment in affairs of state, One of the 
secrets of his great popularity with the people 
was his steadfast belief in their integrity. He re- 
ceived hordes of visitors in his office every day, 
not only because he wanted to sound out public 
opinion but because he liked people and had a 
boundless sympathy with their sorrows and dif- 
culties. During the dark months before the Battle 
of Gettysburg (July 3, 1863), which turned the 
tide for the Union forces, he betrayed little of 
his own sadness and worry. He was beset with 
jealousies in the administration, criticisms of his 
dictatorial policies, and the fanatical demands of 
the Abolitionists, who insisted on complete eman- 
cipation without compensation to slaveholders. 
In response to their demands, he released a pre- 
liminary proclamation on slavery after the in- 
decisive victory at Antietam. On Jan. 1, 1863, he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, nominally 
freeing some 4,000,000 slaves in the Southern 
states. In 1865, the 13th Amendment to the 
Constitution abolished slavery in the U.S. } 

Not the least of his worries had to do with 
foreign complications. Both the British and the 
French at first favored the Southern cause. British 
manufacturers and shippers were affected by the 
loss of their cotton trade with the South, and 
Napoleon III hoped that a Southern victory would 
weaken the Monroe Doctrine (q.v.) and permit 
him to extend his dominions in the Americas. 
Thus, it is a tribute to Lincoln’s diplomacy that 
he was able to maintain friendly relations with 
foreign powers who believed that the slavery 
issue was merely an excuse to conquer the South 
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and establish Northern ascendancy. In his famous 
Gettysburg Address (Nov. 19, 1863), Lincoln 
compressed the fundamental meaning of the 
great national struggle and did much to dispel 
doubts both at home and abroad. 

At the Republican national convention at Bal- 
timore in 1864, despite political intrigues in 
Washington, because the people were behind him, 
Lincoln was renominated for the Presidency. He 
carried all but three of the states that took part 
in the election, receiving 212 electoral votes to 
21 cast for Gen. McClellan. 

With the victories of Gens. Grant and Sherman 
in the summer and fall of 1864, Lincoln, who had 
never borne malice to the South or faltered in his 
policy that the war was being fought to preserve 
the Union, began to ponder the problems of 
restoring the Southern states. To bring an end 
to the frightful slaughter which was draining the 
strength of both North and South, he went into 
conference with the leaders of the Confederacy 
at Hampton Roads (q.v.) in February 1865. Un- 
fortunately, his proposals for compensation to 
slaveholders were rejected by the cabinet. After 
the fall of Richmond (Apr. 3, 1865), and Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox (Apr. 9, 1865), con- 
cluding the war, he exerted all his influence 
to prevent reprisals and bring about peaceful 
reconciliation between the North and the South 
on terms of equality. One of the last official acts 
of his life was a request to Congress for the 
appropriation of funds to speed the reconstruc- 
tion and economic recovery of the South. 

On the evening of Apr. 14, 1865, as he sat in 
a box at Ford’s Theater, he was fatally wounded 
in the head by a fanatical actor, John Wilkes 
Booth. He died the next day, and his body was 
taken for burial to Oak Ridge, near Springfield, 
Ill. Millions mourned the untimely death of one 
of their greatest Presidents and humanitarian 
leaders, who by his patient wisdom had brought 
them through the most tremendous struggle of 
the nation. By his understanding and kindly 
generosity, his sure judgment and firm belief in 
right, he had won the deep affection and admira- 
tion of the people, as well as an eminent place in 
history. 

Lincoln, senyamin, Revolutionary general, 
born in Hingham, Mass., Feb. 3, 1733; died there 
May 9, 1810. His first official position was that 
of magistrate; later he was a member of the 
provincial legislature; and at the beginning of 
the Revolution became an organizer of troops in 
Massachusetts, becoming a major general in 1776. 
In the same year he drove the British vessels from 
Boston harbor, and soon after reinforced Wash- 
ington on Long Island, taking part in the Battle 
of White Plains. During the following summer he 
served with Schuyler against Burgoyne, was 
severely wounded at the Battle of Bemis Heights, 


and in the following year was given command 
of the army in the south. Sir Henry Clinton 
besieged him at Charleston in 1780 with a su- 
perior force, and, after being compelled to sur- 
render, he was permitted on parole to return to 
Massachusetts. In 1781 he was with Washington 
at the siege of Yorktown, and, when the British 
forces surrendered, he received the sword of Lord 
Cornwallis. Under the Articles of Confederation, 
in 1781-84, he served as Secretary of War. In 1787 
he quelled Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, be- 
came lieutenant governor of that state, and served 
as collector of the Boston port in 1789-1808, re- 
ceiving the appointment under Washington, 

Lincoln, josep crossy, writer, born in 
Brewster, Mass., Feb. 13, 1870; died Mar. 10, 1944. 
Publication of his “Cape Cod Ballads” (1902) was 
followed by a succession of salty, colorful Cape 
Cod novels. He was as popular as he was prolific, 
and his “Mr. Pratt” (1906), “The Portygee” 
(1919), “Rugged Water” (1924), “Blowing 
Clear” (1930), “Storm Signals” (1935), “Out 
of the Fog” (1940), and “The Bradshaws of 
Harniss” (1943) have become part of the living 
legend of Cape Cod. 

Lincoln, xonert Topp, lawyer and diplomat, 
eldest son of Abraham Lincoln, born in Spring- 
field, Ill., Aug. 1, 1843; died July 26, 1926. He was 
graduated from Harvard Univ. in 1864, and 
served on the staff of Gen. Grant in the latter part 
of the Civil War. Shortly after the war closed he 
entered upon a successful law practice in Chicago, 
where he gave his attention to that profession 
until 1881, when he became Secretary of War 
under President Garfield. He served until the 
end of President Arthur's administration, and 
afterward resumed the law practice in Chicago. 
President Harrison appointed him minister to 
England in 1889, a position he held until 1893. In 
1897 he became president of the Pullman Palace 
Car Co. 

Lincoln Cathedral, one of the finest cathe- 
drals in England, located in the city of Lincoln, 
on the summit of a hill overlooking that city. It 
is in the early English style of architecture and 
contains the bell called Tom of Lincoln, which 
was cast in 1610. The building is 482 ft. long, 
8o ft. wide, and the central tower is 300 ft. high. 
Two other towers have a height of 180 ft. The 
cathedral is one of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture belonging to the Angelican church. 

Lincoln’s Birthday, legal U.S. holiday, ob- 
served in Alaska and in 29 of the states and (by 
proclamation of the governor) in Massachusetts, 
to commemorate the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
(q.v.), Feb. 12, 1809. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. See Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Lind (/ind), jenny Maria, singer, known as 
“The Swedish Nightingale,” born in Stockholm. 
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Sweden, Oct. 6, 1820; died near Malvern, Eng- 
land, Nov. 2, 1887. One of the most noted singers 
of modern history, she was admitted to the court 
theater singing school at the age of nine, and be- 
gan to sing on the stage at about the same time. 
She made her operatic debut in Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz’” at 18, and soon became the most 
popular singer of the Stockholm Royal Theater. 
She studied in Paris (1841-43) and Berlin (1844), 
and appeared in Vienna (1846) and in London 
(1847) in operatic roles. In 1849 she deserted 
opera for concert singing. 

While at London she had attracted the atten- 
tion of P, T. Barnum and, when she came to 
America in 1850, she made a tour under his 
auspices through the U.S. and Canada, receiving 
$100,000 as her share of the profits. On Feb. 5, 
1852, she married Otto Goldschmidt (1829-1907), 
a composer and pianist, who played with much 
success in Europe and America. She later made 
successful visits to the leading cities of Europe, 
appearing for the last time at Düsseldorf in 1870. 
The Goldschmidts made their home for the most 
part in Dresden, but they settled in England in 
1858. Much of Jenny Lind’s fortune was devoted 
to charitable and educational enterprises. 

Lindbergh (Jind’bérg), criartes aucustus, 
aviator, born in Detroit, Mich., Feb. 4, 1902. The 
son of Charles Augustus Lindbergh (1859-1924), 
Minnesota legislator, who served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, 1907-17, Lindbergh 
left his studies in mechanical engineering at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin to enroll in a flying school in 
Lincoln, Neb., in 1922. Two years later he be- 
came a flying cadet in the U.S. Air Service Reserve 
in Texas, and, in 1926, he entered the air mail 
service as a pilot. On May 20-21, 1927, he made 
aviation history as the first man to make a non- 
stop solo flight across the Atlantic Ocean, flying 
from Roosevelt Field, New York to Le Bourget 
Field, Paris, a distance of about 3,600 m., in 
33% hours in his monoplane, “The Spirit of 
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St. Louis.” This feat won him the Orteig prize 
of $25,000. He then flew his famous plane on a 
tour to 75 American cities, and later, at the 
invitation of the president of Mexico, he made a 
flight from Washington, D.C., to Mexico City. 
Lindbergh was awarded many honors, including 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

In 1929 he married ANNE SPENCER MORROW, 
born in Englewood, N.J., 1907, daughter of the 
then U.S. ambassador to Mexico, Dwight Morrow. 
She accompanied him on some of his subse- 
quent flights as co-pilot and radio operator and 
wrote several books, including “North to the 
Orient” (1935), “Listen, the Wind!” (1938), 
“The Wave of the Future” (1940), and “The 
Steep Ascent” (1944). 

The kidnaping and brutal murder (1932) of 
the couple’s first child attracted worldwide atten- 
tion and sympathy. The Lindberghs moved to 
England in 1935, but returned in 1939, when he 
surveyed U.S. airplane production for the Army. 
He later studied various European air forces on 
behalf of the U.S. During a visit to Germany, he 
had been much impressed by the growth of Ger- 
man air power; his acceptance of a medal from 
Göring aroused much criticism in the U.S. He 
later allied himself with the “America First” 
isolationist faction in the U.S.; denounced by 
President F. D. Roosevelt for his biased state- 
ments against the countries resisting aggression, 
especially the British empire, he resigned from 
the U.S. Army Air Corps Reserve, in which he 
had attained the rank of colonel. When the U.S. 
entered the war, however, he again offered his 
services to his country. From 1942 until the 
end of the war he was with the Willow Run 
bomber plant of the Ford Motor Co. ` 

Lindbergh also did scientific research with 
Alexis Carrell (q.v.). His writings include “We 
(1927), “Of Flight and Life” (1948), and an auto- 
biography, “Spirit of St. Louis” (1953). 
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Lindemann (lin’dé-mdn), FERDINAND VON, 
mathematician, born in Hanover, Germany, April 
12, 1852; died at Munich, March 7, 1939. He is 
best known for having been the first scholar to 
prove that it is impossible to square a circle with 
compass and ruler. He taught at various universi- 
ties, serving as rector at Königsberg, and later at 
Munich, serving also as professor of mathematics 
at the latter institution for many years. 

Linden (/in’den), a tree belonging to the genus 
Tilia; called also lime, lime-tree, whitewood, or 
basswood. The name basswood refers especially 
to the commonest American species (Tilia ameri- 
cana) but can be applied to any linden. There 
are 25 to 30 species (3 to 5 in the U.S.), native to 
north temperate regions; some are cultivated 
for ornament and shade, especially along streets. 
They have handsome heart-shaped leaves, small 
white, or yellowish, fragrant flowers (good for 
honey in most species), and small nutlike fruits, 
They grow rather rapidly, transplant easily, and 
succeed in any ordinary soil, but not in dry 
places. The wood, light in color and weight, soft 
and easily worked, is used for furniture, panel- 
ing, carvings, baskets, plywood, and paper pulp; 
fiber from the inner bark is used for cordage. 

Lindsay (/in’zi), a town, the county seat of 
Victoria County, Ont., Canada, on the Scugog 
River, 68 m. n.e. of Toronto. It has railroad con- 
nections, and is the seat of diverse manufactures. 
The town is in a farming area. Pop., ca. 7,500. 

Lindsay (/in’zi), Howarp, playwright, pro- 
ducer, and actor, born in Waterford, N.Y., March 
29, 1889. Leaving Harvard Univ. after his first 
college year, Lindsay entered upon his stage career 
as an actor in “Polly of the Circus” (1909), and 
later became a stage director and playwright. He 
was the director of such successes as “To the 
Ladies” (1922) and “The Poor Nut” (1925), and 
author of many Broadway hits, including “Oh, 
Promise Me” (with Bertrand Robinson, 1930), 
“Anything Goes” (with Russel Crouse, 1934), “A 
Slight Case of Murder” (with Damon Runyon, 
1935), and “Life With Father” (with Russel 
Crouse, 1939). The latter was a record-breaking 
success in which he and his wife, Dorothy Stick- 
ney, long played the leading roles, and which 
was made into a moving picture (1947). “Life 
With Mother” (1948) and “Call Me Madam” 
(1950) were also written by Lindsay and Crouse, 
and they were coproducers of the highly success- 
ful “Arsenic and Old Lace” (1941). 

Lindsay, vacuet, full name, NICHOLAS VACHEL 
LINDSAY, poet, born in Springfield, Ill., Nov. 10, 
1879; died Dec. 5, 1931. After studying painting 
in Chicago and New York (1900-05), Lindsay 
set out on a romantic troubadouring foot-journey 
through the South and West (1912), earning his 
way by selling copies of his verses. His published 
works include “General William Booth Enters 


Heaven” (1913), “The Congo and Other Poems” 
(1914), and “The Chinese Nightingale” (1917). 
Lecturing and chanting his own verses, Lindsay 
made successful tours throughout the U.S. and 
in England (1920). 

Lindsey (/in’zi), BENJAMIN Barr, jurist, born 
in Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 25, 1869; died in Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 26, 1943. Admitted to the 
bar in 1894, he was soon appointed judge in the 
juvenile court in Denver, Colo., and during his 
term in office (1900-27) became an authority on 
juvenile delinquency and courts for minors. After 
moving to California, he was elected to the Su- 
perior Court of California (1934). Among his 
books were “Problems of the Children” (1903), 
“The Revolt of Modern Youth” (with Wain- 
wright Evans, 1925), and “The Companionate 
Marriage” (also with Evans, 1927). 

Line (/iz), the locus of a point which moves 
from an initial to a terminal position. The line 
is characterized by length, but has neither defi- 
nite length nor thickness. Lines are classified as 
straight or curved, depending upon whether or 
not the line may be formed by the intersection 
of two plane surfaces. In geometry the straight 
line is shown to represent the shortest distance 
between two points. The line is used in applied 
mathematics and physics to represent quantities 
which vary uniformly. 

Line Ahead (lin a-hčd’), naval term mean- 
ing single-file order of warships behind the flag- 
ship. Line abreast is the term employed for war- 
ships going forward side by side. 

Linear Accelerator (Jin’é-cr ak-sél/ér-a-tér). 
See Betatron. 

Linen (Jin’én), a fabric woven from the fibers 
of flax. Among linen textiles are lawn, damask, 
cambric, sheeting, toweling, and duck, The 
ancient Egyptians knew how to manufacture 
linen, and often wrapped their embalmed dead 
in it. Introduced into western Asia, the manu- 
facture of linen spread to Europe by way of 
Greece. The Romans probably taught the art to 
the people of western Europe. Linen has been 
manufactured in the U.S. for many years; the 
first extensive linen mill was built at Fall River, 
Mass., in 1834. 

When flax is received at the mill it has -to 
undergo a line of preparatory operations before 
being spun into yarn for weaving. It is first 
hackled, that is, the coarse parts are separated 
from the fine, and then is prepared for spinning, 
the latter being done by machinery. After being 
spun into yarn, the threads are woven into the 
different kinds of products by machinery, the 
apparatus depending upon the class of goods de- 
sired, However, the machinery does not differ 
materially from the devices used in the manufac- 
ture of cotton. Linen is much smoother than 
cotton, has a brighter luster, does not absorb mois- 
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ture as easily, and is a healthful, clean, and cool 
material for sheeting and summer clothing. When 
bleached, starched, and dressed, it furnishes the 
beautiful material used for collars, shirt fronts, 
cuffs, and many other useful articles of apparel. 
It is stronger and heavier in weight than either 
cotton or yarn and, since machinery can be ap- 
plied to every phase of its manufacture, it has 
assumed an important place among the textile 
fabrics. The common grades of linen are those 
used for bedding and plain clothing, while the 
heavy ducks enter into the manufacture of tents, 
sails, and coarse clothing. 

Line of Life (/in of /if), in palmistry, the line 
which surrounds the root-ball of the thumb. It 
allegedly shows the length of a person’s life. 

Lines of Force (Jin of förs), an imaginary 
curve indicating the direction of an electric or 
magnetic field. In the case of the permanent mag- 
net the lines of force are considered to be directed 
away from the north pole and toward the south 
pole. Lines of force do not cut across one another 
and have a tendency to contract and exert a force 
of attraction between unlike magnetic poles or 
electric charges. The conception of the line of 
force is due to the English physicist, Michael 
Faraday (1791-1867). 

Ling (fing), a species of sea fish found in the 
northern seas as far north as Iceland. It is allied 
to the cod family. The body measures from 3 to 
4 ft. in length, has a grayish back and sides, and 
the head is flat. The ling is valuable as an article 
of commerce. It is caught most abundantly from 
February to May, when it is in the best condition, 
and begins to spawn in June. Split ftom head 
to tail and cured in salt brine and dried, it be- 
comes known as stockfish. An oil is extracted 
from the liver, which is used as a substitute for 
cod-liver oil and for lighting purposes in lamps. 
Among the species are the common ling, the eel- 
shaped blenny found off Massachusetts, and the 
gadoid of Europe. 

Lingard (/in’gérd), joun, historian, born in 
Winchester, England, Feb. 5, 1771; died July 13, 
1851. He was descended from a prominent Cath- 
olic family, studied at the Douai Coll. in France, 
and in 1794 was ordained priest. Soon after he 
became professor of philosophy at Crookhall, and 
was made president of that Catholic institution 
in 1810. His writings include “Antiquity of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church” and “History of England,” 
the latter written from a Catholic standpoint. 

Lingua Franca (ling’gwa frang’ka), a form 
of free, practical language resorted to by people 
who do not have a common language. It fre- 
quently develops in frontier areas or in lands 
occupied by a colonizing power, where the two 
peoples must develop a means of communica- 
tion outside their two languages. In such cases, 
the “lingua franca” may survive as a new lan- 
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guage or as a practical functional convenience, 
or it may disappear entirely as one or the other 
of the two languages becomes dominant. 

Linguistics (ling-gwis'tiks), the science of the 
study of language (q.v.) in all its aspects. 
Through the study of linguistics, much can be 
learned about the behavior and values of cul- 
tures past and present and about their literary 
and artistic creations. Linguistics reveals much 
about the relation of language change to condi- 
tions of environment and about the interaction 
between environment and people. It includes the 
study of the history, development, and analysis 
of the sounds and forms of language, of the re- 
lation of one language to another, and of meth- 
ods and procedures of teaching languages. 
Through it much can be learned about the com- 
mon sources of what seem separate languages. 
Descriptive analysis provides the means of cla 
fying peoples according to the nature and mean- 
ing of the sounds they utter. 

Links (lingks). See Golf. 

Linnaea (/in-né’a), a plant of the honey- 
suckle family. It is a small trailing evergreen 
herb, has round leaves, and bears fragrant flowers 
of a pinkish color. Only one species is contained 
in the genus. It is found in the northern regions 
of the Northern Hemisphere and occurs in moun- 
tainous places as far south as Maryland and 
California. 

Linnaeus (Jin-né’iis), or LINNÉ, CARL VON, 
botanist, born near Stenbrohult, in the province of 
Småland, Sweden, May 24, 1707; died Jan. 10, 
1778. He was the son of Nils Linné, a Lutheran 
minister, but assumed the Latin name Linnaeus. 
He developed an early interest in botany and 
physiology and in 1727 began the study of medi- 
cine at Lund, but the following year entered 
Upsala Univ. His university work was hindered 
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by his poverty, but assistance from Olaf Rudbeck 
enabled him to carry forward his study. In the 
meantime he was curator of the botanical garden. 
In 1732 he secured government aid to make a 
research of the flora of Sweden and Lapland 
and soon after published his “Lapland Flora.” 
Subsequently he studied mineralogy at Fahlun, 
and in 1835 received a degree from the Har- 
derwyk Univ. in Holland. While in Holland he 
became associated with eminent scientists, and 
from time to time announced original discoveries 
in the study of plants, especially as relating to 
plant classification, After visiting Germany, 
France, and England, he became president of 
the Stockholm Acad., and in 1741 was made pro- 
fessor of medicine in Upsala, but the following 
year accepted the professorship of botany. 

Linnaeus was the most eminent naturalist of 
his time, possessing remarkable accuracy of ob- 
servation and a philosophic mind. He gave the 
world an arrangement of plants on a system of 
sexual relationship, thereby preparing the way for 
the more modern system of classification now 
generally approved. His writings include: “The 
Natural System,” “Fundamental Botany,” “Gen- 
era of Plants,” “Philosophy of Botany,” and 
“Species of Plants.” He wrote an oration in Latin, 
entitled “On the Necessity of Traveling in One's 
Own Country,” which was published shortly after 
he made a survey of the islands of Gotland and 
Oland, in the Baltic. See also Botany. 

Linné, cart von. See Linnaeus. 

Linnet (/in’nét), a singing bird of the finch 
family, native to North America and the north- 
ern portions of Europe and Asia. It is migratory, 
moving southward in autumn. The body is 6 in. 
long and the extended wings measure 10 in. Most 
linnets are yellowish in color with markings of 
brownish, but there are red, gray, and brown 
species. They change color somewhat according to 
the seasons of the year. Several species inhabit 
different parts of the Old World, those found 
in Egypt coming largely from the Levant to win- 
ter. The song is cheerful and lively and is dis- 
tinguished by its pleasing notes, making the linnet 
a favorite cage bird. 

Linoleum (/i-no'/é-im), an important prod- 
uct derived from linseed oil by the application 
of chloride of sulphur, which solidifies the oil. 
It is useful for many purposes, its utility depend- 
ing upon the nature of the process to which the 
ingredients are subjected in preparation. In a 
common form it consists of thin sheets, which 
Serve purposes quite similar to India rubber or 
gutta-percha. It is dissolved and used in pre- 
Paring floor coverings, table covers, waterproof 
coats, etc. In a vulcanized form it serves for 
handles in cutlery and for moldings, and in 
other forms as a cement and for painting both 
iron and wood works. 
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Linotype (Jin’o-tip), from “line-o’-type,” a 
machine, power-driven and manually operated, 
which produces lines of printing type, one line 
at a time, on bars of metal called slugs. Thus 
it is known as a slug-casting composing machine. 
The type characters on the printing face of the 
slug are formed by individual molds or matrices, 
from the smaller types as used in this book, to 
larger letters used for headings and advertising. 

For the normal composition of a book page 
some 1,500 brass matrices are employed for each 
size and kind of type. Each matrix carries two 
type characters, the most familiar combinations 
embodying Roman CAPITALS, SMALL CAPITALS, 
lower case, Italic CAPIT ALS and lower case, with 
numerals (1234567890), punctuation marks 
(:3,??” !), reference marks (*{t§), etc. Some- 
times, instead of italics, Bold Face characters 
are combined with the Roman types. (See Type.) 

The working assortment or font of Linotype 
matrices is housed on the machine in a removable 
magazine. Several magazines may be used to- 
gether on the machine to provide variety of size 
and design in the type lines. Several machines 
and numerous magazines are required by larger 
printing establishments, although many thou- 
sands of weekly newspapers and small printing 
plants meet their needs with only one Linotype. 

In operation, the Linotype matrices are re- 
leased from the magazine by keyboard action, 
with split-second response to the touch of the 
operator’s fingers on the go keys. The matrices 
drop into a moving belt, in the proper sequence 
to form the desired words, and are carried into 
an assembling mechanism which controls the 
length of the composed line. Spaces to separate 
words are inserted by automatic wedges, while 
other spacing, between characters or words, is 
accomplished by matrix-shaped bits of metal— 
all being semi-automatic in their function under 
the operator’s control. 

The completely assembled line of matrices is 
transferred, at the operator’s movement of a lever, 
to an automatic casting mechanism and the opera- 
tor proceeds immediately with the assembling of 
the next line while the machine continues the 
functions of casting and distribution of the previ- 
ous line. 

In casting, the composed matrices are locked 
against one side of a steel mold. Through the 
other side of the mold molten type metal (lead, 
tin and antimony) is forced from a heat-con} 
trolled reservoir. The metal flows into the matrix 
letter forms and chills almost instantly, forming 
the Linotype slug. 

The cast slug is automatically carried past 
trimming knives and is deposited on a galley or | 
shelf which holds the accumulating lines of com- 
position, so placed that the operator can read the 
type previously set. 
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Meantime the line of matrices just cast has been 
automatically carried to the top of the magazine 
and the matrices are returned to the individual 
channels of the magazine, ready again to be re- 
leased by the keyboard. 

This cycle of simultanéous functions proceeds 
steadily with the machine producing about six 
slugs a minute. That speed, with one operator at 
the keyboard composing perhaps two hundred 
or more characters a minute, represents the aver- 
age product of five or six men setting type by 
hand with individual foundry types. This big 
increase in productivity has been the Linotype’s 
great contribution to world-wide development 
in the use of the printed word. 

The Linotype was invented by Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, a Swiss-German clockmaker, working in 
Washington and Baltimore under the direction of 
a group of court reporters who sought some 
better means to record proceedings. The first com- 
mercially successful Linotype was used by the 
New York Tribune in July 1886, after several 
years of experimental development. Some 800 
languages and dialects are now composed on the 
Linotype and the machines are found in every 
part of the world. See also Intertype; Stereotype; 
Type. 

Linseed Oil (/in'séd oil), an oil expressed 
from the seed of flax, which forms the type of 
the class known as drying oils, from their property 
of drying into a transparent, tough mass when 
exposed to the air. It is obtained from the linseed 
either by heating to 200° F. or by pressure with- 
out heating, the latter process being considered 
the better, as the oil extracted by that method is 
less liable to chemical decomposition. If the raw 
oil is boiled until it loses about one-sixth of its 
weight, it becomes of greater value, since it dries 
up more readily than in the fresh state and forms, 
when applied in painting, a turpentinelike mass 
which is scarcely soluble in oils. In that form it 
constitutes the basis of painters’ and printers’ 
varnishes. About 28 per cent of the quantity of 
seeds pressed is the amount of oil secured. The 
residuum constitutes a valuable product for do- 
mestic-animal food, known as linseed cake, which 
is sold on the market either in solid cakes or 
as meal. The principal uses of linseed oil are for 
mixing paints, preparing varnishes, oilcloth, print- 
ers’ ink, soft soap, and linoleum (q.v.). 

Lin Sen (fin’sén), statesman, born in 1864 in 
Foochow, Fukien, China; died Aug. 1, 1943, in 
Chunking, China. Lin was first taught by Ameri- 
can missionaries in China and then went to study 
in San Francisco, where he lived for some years. 
After the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, he 
returned to China to help the Kuomintang, of 
which he had been a member even in the U.S. 
He was elected to the first parliament and served 
in the senate from 1912-23. In 1924, he became 
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a member of the Kuomintang’s Central Execu- 
tive Committee and vice president of the Legis. 
lative Yuan, China’s legislative body, in 1928, In 
March 1931, he was named to the presidency of 
that body. Early in 1932, Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the National Government, came into conflict 
with a rival government in Canton and to main- 
tain internal peace was forced to resign. Lin, as 
president of the Legislative Yuan, became presi- 
dent of the National Government. He was always 
little more than a figurehead, for Chiang retained 
actual, though unofficial, control of the govern- 
ment, but Lin was always highly respected in 
China. Especially notable was his refusal to col- 
laborate in any way with the Japanese, who at 
one time offered him the presidency of a puppet 
government they had set up in Nanking, Lin, 
retained the presidency until his death, when he 
was succeeded by Chiang. 

Lintel (in’t2/), a piece of timber or stone laid 
horizontally over a doorway or window for the 
purpose of furnishing support to the building. It 
is sometimes constructed in the form of an arch 
and sometimes as a short architrave. 

Linus (linus), saint, pore, a martyr in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church, consid- 
ered the successor to St. Peter in the Holy See. 
His dates are put at ca. 67 to ca. 79; he was buried 
in the Vatican at Rome. He is commemorated 
in the Church on Sept. 23, and in the Canon of 
the Mass. Sometimes, St. Linus is identified with 
the Biblical Linus, a man who sent greetings to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 4:21, New Testament). 

Lin Yutang (lin yoo-+tang’), writer, born at 
Changchow, China, Oct. 10, 1895. After gradu- 
ating from St. John’s Coll., Shanghai (1916), Lin 
Yutang taught at Tsing Hua Coll., Peking (1916 
19), and did graduate work at Harvard, Jena, 
and Leipzig Univs. He returned to China, taught 
English at Peking National Univ. (1923-26) and 
entered into literary work as editor of several 
Chinese-English literary publications. Now a resi- 
dent of the U.S., he is the author of numerous 
best sellers in English, including “My Country 
and My People” (1935), “The Importance of 
Living” (1937), “With Love and Irony” (1949); 
“Between Tears and Laughter” (1943), and “The 
Vigil of a Nation” (1945). 

Linz (Ants), a city of Austria, 102 m. W. of 
Vienna, located on the Danube River. It has a 
large trade in tobacco, leather, cereals, and live- 
stock, In the time of the Romans it was known 
as Lentia. Population, ca. 104,000. k 

Lion (//6n), a majestic carnivorous animal, 
the largest of the cat family. It is one of the most 
active of the large quadrupeds, has a yellow of 
tawny color, and measures from 8 to 10 ft. in 
length. At the shoulder the height is about 4 ft. 
The tail is nearly 4 ft. long, tufted at the end, 
and the male has a large, shaggy mane. In all 
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species the lioness is smaller than the lion, but 
more impetuous and agile, and is destitute of a 
mane. The mane begins to grow at the age of 
three years, maturity is reached at about six years, 
and the average life is thought to be about 20 
years. Lionesses bring forth from two to four 
young annually, and the whelps are nourished 
nearly a year. While the favorite abode is an open 
plain, during the breeding season they remain 
secluded, and both parents give much evidence 
of energy in defending their young. 

Like the cat, the lion is disposed to hunt its 
Prey most commonly during the night, stealing 
upon it with great caution, and when at the 
Proper distance it leaps with well-directed force 
and accuracy. The eyes are brilliant and the body 
is muscular. The great strength of the lion has 
caused it to be called the king of beasts, though 
its noble appearance and kingly bearing no doubt 
contribute largely to this appellation. Travelers 
find it a protection to kindle a fire and keep it 
steadily burning, as the lion shuns flames, and 
rather avoids than attacks man unless induced 
to forceful means by hunger. Formerly lions were 
on to Europe, but the advent of civilization 
AR caused their retreat to the wild regions of 
‘ sia and Africa. The African lions are by far the 
‘argest, and include a number of species. Those 
ound in Asia are medium in size and in some 
Species the males do not have a mane. The puma 
of America is often classed as a lion. 
tion Monkey (ión miing’ki), or LION MAR- 

OSET, a tamarin with long mane, inhabitant of 
South America. 

„Lions International (Fònz in’ tér-nash’- 
tn-gl), associations of men to promote good 
ee known officially as International Assn. 
of Lions Clubs. Local clubs were organized in 
1915 and the movement assumed national pro- 
Parsons by 1917. It is an association of clubs 

ose membership is made up of business and 


professional men. The membership consists of 
approximately 470,000 national and 160,000 inter- 
national members in almost 16,000 clubs, Head- 
quarters are in Chicago, Ill. 

Lipari (/ip’a-ré), or AEOLIAN ISLANDS, a group 
of 17 islands, lying north of Sicily. Only six are 
of material size. The area is 58 sq. m. They be- 
long to Italy and contain numerous ancient ruins 
and volcanic mountains. Among the chief islands 
are Lipari, Vulcano, Filicuri, Salina, Panaria, 
and Stromboli, the celebrated intermittent vol- 
cano Stromboli being on the last-named island. 
Lipari is the only island of the group that was 
inhabited anciently. Population, ca. 20,000. 

Lipase (/ip’és), an enzyme which has the 
property of hydrolyzing fats into fatty acids and 
glycerin. A rich source of this enzyme is the 
castor bean. 

Li Po (/é pō), or LI T'AI-PO or LI TAIPEH, one 
of the greatest poets of China; born in Szechwan, 
in 7or a.D.; died in 762. In about 742, he became 
the protégé of Ho Chihchang, the imperial minis- 
ter at Changan, capital of the empire, but passed 
most of his life in wandering and met death by 
drowning. His poems, exact, musical, and dex- 
terous, deal with the themes of wine, women, and 
song, avoiding philosophy and allied subjects. 
Written in purest style, they still have strong 
imaginative and aesthetic appeal, See China, 

Lipoid (/ip’oid), in physiology, a fatlike sub- 
stance contained in animal and vegetable cells 
and characterized by certain chemical qualities 
which distinguish it from genuine fat. 

lipoma (/-pé’ma), in medicine, a fatty tumor. 

Lippi (lé’pé), FRA FILIPPO, painter, born in 
Florence, Italy, ca. 1406; died in Spoleto, Oct. 9, 
1469. At the age of 16 he joined the Carmelite 
Friars in Florence, where he studied Masaccio’s 
frescoes of Santa Maria del Carmine. It was this 
master and Fra Angelico whose work had the 
greatest influence on Lippi. After some time spent 
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in Padua, he was chaplain at Prato, 1452-65. Dur- 
ing these years he painted his most famous cycles 
of frescoes decorating the walls of the choir of 
Prato Cathedral with scenes from the lives of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Stephen. Lippi de- 
picted religious subjects chiefly, and, among his 
many canvases portraying scenes from the life 
of the Madonna, the “Annunciation” (Munich) 
and his “Madonna Adoring the Christ Child 
With St. John” (Berlin) are the most beautiful. 
They reveal his fine mastership in combination 
with the sincerity of emotions and feelings of 
the early Renaissance. 

Lippman (Zip’man), casriex, physicist, born 
in Hollerich, Luxemburg, Aug. 16, 1845; died 
July 13, 1921. Lippman first became known for 
his invention of the capillary electrometer, an in- 
strument of extraordinary precision. He then de- 
veloped a photographic measuring and exposing 
method, known as the “Lippman Interference 
Process,” which led him to the discovery of color 
photography. He was awarded the 1908 Nobel 
Prize for Physics for his work in the latter field. 
Lippman was the author of numerous articles in 
French and German on photochemistry and color 
photography. 

Lippmann, watter, editor and writer, born 
in New York City, Sept. 23, 1889. Lippmann was 
graduated from Harvard Univ. (1909), did gradu- 
ate work there, and soon began to publish books 
on political and social subjects. During World 
War I he was assistant to the Secretary of War 
(1917) and later worked under E.M. House pre- 
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paring data for the peace conference. He was 
assistant editor of the New Republic in its early 
days and was on the staff of the New York 
World, acting as its editor for the last two of his 
Io years with that newspaper (1921-31). Since 
1931, he has written special articles for the New 
York Herald Tribune and other papers. Among 
his widely read books are: “A Preface to Politics” 
(1913), “Public Opinion” (1922), “A Preface to 
Morals” (1929), “The Good Society” (1937, re- 
published 1943), “U.S. Foreign Policy” (1943), 
and “The Cold War” (1947). 

Lipton (/ip’ton), sm THOMAS JOHNSTONE, mer- 
chant and yachtsman, born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1850; died Oct. 2, 1931. He obtained a business 
education, and worked at various employments 
in New York and South Carolina. In 1876 he 
opened a provision store at Glasgow, founded 
more than 450 stores in Great Britain, and be- 
came the owner of large tea estates in Ceylon. 
In 1901 he was knighted and the following year 
became a baronet. He was well known in Amer- 
ica for his interest in yachting and as the owner 
of the noted racing yachts Erin and five named 
Shamrock. 

Liqueur (/é-kér’), an alcoholic cordial sweet- 
ened and flavored with aromatic substances for 
the purpose of making it pleasing to the taste. 
Various products are used for the purpose, such 
as cumin and caraway seed in the preparation of 
kiimmel; cloves in preparing clove cordial; and 
almonds in making noyau. 

Liquid (/ik’wid), a substance whose parts re- 
tain no definite form, but change their relative 
position on the slightest pressure and form a sur- 
face boundary when free to do so. Water is the 
most common liquid. See Hydrostatics. 

Liquid Air (Zk’wid dr), the name applied to 
the product obtained by liquefying air (q.v.). To 
liquefy gases two factors are necessary—pressure 
and cold. By the application of both these factors 
to a sufficient extent, any gas, so far as known, 
may be liquefied. The point at which liquefaction 
takes place is called the critical temperature, a 
term applied to both the temperature and the 
pressure at which a gas liquefies. These differ 
according to the nature of the gases. 

Besides Tripler, W. Hampson, of England, and 
Carl Linde, of Germany, devised practical ma- 
chines for producing liquid air. While different 
in many details, they are quite alike in general 
principles. Among the essential parts is an alr 
compressor, by which air is compressed in a series 
of cylinders connected by automatic gauges, ani 
the heat resulting from the compression is re- 
moved by intercoolers. The construction is such 
that the last of the series of coolers is in a large 
tank filled with running water, which serves to 
cool the air pipe, and the air is thence conducted 
through a separator to free it from moisture. It 
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next passes to the liquefier, a device constructed 
of long pipe with many turns, which is sur- 
rounded by a heavy felt packing to protect it 
from external heat. When the pressure at the 
lower end of the coil becomes raised to a suffi- 
cient intensity, an expansion valve permits the 
cool air to pass between and around the coiled 
pipes. 

As this operation is continued, it has the effect 
of gradually cooling the air until the critical 
point of temperature is reached, when portions of 
the air liquefy and the product falls into a re- 
ceptacle, from which it may be taken and used 
for purposes intended. The Claude process ex- 
pands the compressed air in a cylinder with a 
piston instead of a coil. 

Liquid air is used to produce oxygen and nitro- 
gen, and low medical or industrial temperatures. 

Liquidambar (Uik’wid-am-bér), a genus of 
trees found in Asia and North America. The 
common liquidambar is a tall tree, has lobed 
leaves, and is native to Mexico and the southern 
part of the U.S. It grows to a height of 100 ft. 
and is valuable for the timber, which is sometimes 
called satin walnut in the markets. Four species 
of these trees have been described, all of them 
more or less valuable in their production of 
fragrant resinous matter, called sweet gum, copal 
balsam, or liquidambar. 

Liquorice (Jik’d-ris). See Licorice. 

Lira (/é’ré). See Coins. 

Lisbon (/z’bin), the principal seaport and 
capital of Portugal, on the Tagus River, about 
9 m. from the Atlantic Ocean. It has a beautiful 
Site, an important harbor, and good railroad con- 
nections. The harbor is commodious and strongly 
fortified, It has a large export and import trade, 
especially with the colonies. The manufactures 
include cotton, woolen, and linen goods, jewelry, 
tobacco, hats, clothing, boots and shoes, ma- 
chinery, earthenware, and utensils, 

„The principal buildings include the national 
library, the custom house, the arsenal, the Church 
of São Roque, the Monastery of the Heart of 
Jesus, and the national theater. Many public 
places are adorned with fountains and statuary. 
ae of the city comes through an 

m. in length, which is regarded the 
Most extensive bridge architecture in the world. 
Lisbon was founded by the Phoenicians and 
paned to the Romans, then to the Goths, and 
MS ae ee In 1146 it was captured by 
Se $ t became the capital of Portugal in 
EEE, 755 one of the greatest earthquakes on 
ecord visited the city, in which 35,000 persons 
were killed. Population, over 1,000,000. 
bane (stër), JOSEPH, FIRST BARON, surgeon, 
me at Upton, Essex, England, Apr. 5, 1827; died 
€D. II, 1912. Several members of his family 
Were outstanding in the natural sciences, and his 
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father made important contributions to the field 
of optics. Lister was educated at Quaker schools, 
and entered Univ. Coll., London, in 1844. After 
completing his B.A. course, he specialized in sur- 
gery and was graduated in 1852. During his resi- 
dence at Univ. Coll. Hospital, he became inter- 
ested in research on gangrene and pyaemia. At 
that time anesthesia had only just come into use, 
and the healing of surgical incisions was entirely 
a matter of chance. Septic poisonings, the causes 
of which were not known, spread through entire 
hospitals, killing off patients who were not even 
seriously ill. Shortly after Lister’s appointment 
as professor of surgery at Glasgow (1860) he 
demonstrated that the infections were caused not 
by air, as was previously thought, but by bacteria 
introduced by unclean surgical instruments and 
bandages. Profiting from Pasteur’s theory that 
germs fermented, producing pus and putrefac- 
tion of the tissues, Lister began to develop and 
apply antiseptic germicides. It was found that the 
number of infections immediately decreased. 
Lister also experimented with absorbable liga- 
tures, which not only lessened the chances of in- 
fection but helped the wounds to heal more 
rapidly. 

In 1869, Lister was appointed to the chair of 
clinical surgery at Edinburgh, and was called to 
King’s Coll., London, in 1877. His theories were 
accepted in England somewhat slowly, but gradu- 
ally their great importance to progress in surgery 
was fully recognized, and Lister became famous 
throughout England and the continent. Many 
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of his medical papers were published as “The 
Collected Papers of Joseph, Baron Lister.” Lister 
served as president of the Royal Society, 1895- 
1900, and was made Baron Lister of Lyme Regis 
in 1897. In 1903, the British Inst. of Preventive 
Medicine was renamed, in his honor, the Lister 
Inst. of Preventive Medicine. His written works 
include: “Illustrating the Antiseptic Treatment,” 
“Remarks on a Case of Compound Dislocation 
of the Ankle With Other Injuries,” and “A Con- 
tribution to the Germ Theory of Putrefaction.” 
Liszt (ist), Franz, concert pianist, teacher, 
and composer, born in Raiding, Hungary, Oct. 
22, 1811; died in Bayreuth, Germany, July 31, 
1886. Brought up in luxury in the household of 
Prince Esterhazy, a lavish patron of the arts, 
young Franz had the good fortune to come in 
contact with the greatest composers and virtuosos 
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of his day. Adam Liszt, his father, began giving 
him piano lessons at the age of six, and from the 
day of his first public piano concert at 12 success 
followed his every effort. A group of Hungarian 
noblemen were so impressed by the talents of the 
young pianist that they financed his education 
for six years under famous teachers, and the 
family moved to Vienna for this purpose (1821), 
Although restrictions against foreigners prevented 
young Liszt’s acceptance by the Paris Conserva- 
tory in 1823, he became a pupil of Paér, and also 
of Reicha, who was a professor at the Conserva- 
tory and a friend of Haydn and Beethoven. 

In 1827 the death of Adam Liszt left the young 
man’s mother dependent upon him for support, 
and he established himself as a teacher in Paris— 
with his customary success. During this period, 
however, he was admired more as a pianist than 
as a composer, his light opera, “Don Sancho,” 
being received without special acclaim, while 
his virtuosity with the keyboard was rapidly 


lifting him to unsurpassed heights as a performer. 4 


After a concert career in which he played before 
the greatest rulers of his day, while honor was 
heaped upon honor, Liszt accepted the position of 
conductor at the court of Weimar, in 1848. Here 
a new phase of his life opened. Until now, his 
composing had been confined largely to tran- 
scribing and paraphrasing the works of other 
composers, adapting them to the piano with fre- 
quent additions of his own brilliant improvisa- 
tions. At Weimar he devoted his time to assist- 
ing the younger musicians of the day, to impart- 
ing a new stimulus to contemporary music 
through a movement known as the Neue 
Deutsche Schule (New German School), and to 
his own composing, which included work on his 
series of great symphonic poems. It was shortly 
after Liszt settled at Weimar that Richard Wag- 
ner also arrived (1849), and there was inaugu- 
rated the long association which was to influence 
so deeply the work and the lives of the two men, 
and to help make Weimar a cultural center of 
world-wide renown. 

Dissatisfied with Weimar, Liszt settled in 
Rome in 1861, remaining there until 1870, when 
his association with Weimar was renewed. It was 
during this sojourn in Rome that he capitulated 
to the religious leanings which had long been at 
variance with his brilliant worldly career. Hav- 
ing taken minor orders, he was made Abbé in 
1865, and in 1879 became Canon of Altano. From 
1870—the year in which his daughter Cosima 
married Wagner, after she had been the wife of 
conductor Hans von Biilow since 1857— Liszt 
spent part of his time in Weimar, part of it in 


Rome, and the remainder in Budapest, where the 


Royal Conservatory had been founded largely as 
a lure to induce the great musician to return toi 
his own country. The last year of his life was 
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cheis everywhere acclaimed the 75-year-old 
master. 

Liszt’s works fall into several categories. His 
transcriptions include some of Beethoven's great 
symphonies, the “Hungarian Rhapsodies” drawn 
from Hungarian folk tunes, and the “Fantasias,” 
based upon motifs from the works of other great 
composers, Written directly for the piano, his 
“Études de Concert” (1849) typify his brilliance 
in this field. In his ecclesiastical scores, Liszt at- 
tempted to reform Catholic church music by add- 
ing modern harmonic elements to the Gregorian 
chant. His richly dramatic oratorios, “The Leg- 
end of St. Elizabeth” (1862) and “Christus” 
(1866), are examples of his religious work. His 
greatest contribution to music was made in his 
13 symphonic poems—free in form, enriched 
with chromatic harmonics and elements of 
thapsodic beauty—which formed something of 
a transition between the thematic compositions 
of Berlioz and the modern program music of 
Richard Strauss. Among the greatest of these 
poems are “Tasso” (1856); “Les Préludes” 
(1856) ; “Faust Symphony” (1853-61) and “Dante 
Symphony” (1856), both of which works call for 
the inclusion of choirs; “Ce qu’on entend sur la 
montagne” (1857); and “Mazeppa” (1858). 

In addition to his long and distinguished career 
as virtuoso, teacher, and composer, Liszt wrote 
several books, among them: “Frédéric Chopin” 
(1852), “Lohengrin et Tannhäuser de Richard 
Wagner” (1851), and “Des Bohémiens et de leur 
musique en Hongrie” (1859). 

Li T’ai-po (I tipo’). See Li Po. 

Litany (Jit’¢-nj), a psalmodic plain song in the 
orm of a solemn prayer or supplication addressed 
o God with the view of obtaining mercy and as- 

sistance, It is used chiefly on occasions of public 
calamity, especially in the case of prolonged 
drought and the prevalence of epidemics. Litanies 
became part of special services, recited by the 
clergy with lay response. Best-known are the 
“Litany for All Saints” and the “Litany of 
Loreto.” 

Litchfield (Zch’fēld), a city of Montgomery 
County, Ill., 43 m. s. of Springfield, on the Wa- 
bash, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and the New York Central R.R.’s. 
Among the manufactures are radiators, shoes, 
precision instruments, and dairy products. The 
surrounding country is agricultural and dairying. 
It has valuable deposits of coal and natural gas. 
Litchfield was settled in 1853 and incorporated 
in 1859. Population, 1940, 7,048; in 1950, 7,208. 

Liter (/e’tér). See Metric System. 

Literature (Jit'ér-a-tér). See American Litera- 
ture, and specific section in articles on individual 
countries, 

Litharge (Jith’irg), the general name of lead 


lead in a current of air. It has a straw-yellow or 
reddish color. Litharge is used as a pigment, in 
making flint glass, and for glazing pottery. 

Lithium (Jith’-am), a rare metallic element 
discovered in 1817. It is widely distributed in 
nature, but does not occur in large deposits, Small 
quantities of it are found in certain mineral 
waters, in meteorites, in the leaves of certain 
plants, and with the rare minerals petalite and 
spodumene. Lithium tarnishes quickly, and is one 
of the lightest of metals, and decomposes with 
much rapidity when placed in water. Compounds 
of lithium are useful in the manufacture of fire- 
works, since they give a characteristic red color 
to a flame. When lithium instead of uranium is 
fed into a nuclear reactor, the yield is a mixture 
of helium-4 and tritium; the latter is one of the 
heavy hydrogens that can be used in the hydrogen 
bomb. See Chemistry; Hydrogen. 

Lithography (/i-thdg’ra-fy), the art of pro- 
ducing printed matter from a flat stone, or from 
a thin sheet of metal (usually zinc or aluminum 
or special alloy) fastened around a cylinder in a 
press, on which base the printing image has been 
drawn with special crayon or ink, or has been 
transferred from special paper, or has been im- 
posed photographically through the action of light 
on a sensitized coating. The art in its original 
form was invented (1793) by Alois Senefelder 
(1771-1834) in Munich, Germany, when trying 
to find an economical substitute for copper plates 
for printing music. Kelheimer limestone of ex- 
ceptionally fine grain from Bavaria was used by 
Senefelder instead of copper plates, and the en- 
graving was done in reverse as usual, Being un- 
familiar with engravers’ cover-varnish for cor- 
recting mistakes, he continued experimentation to 
improve his method of “stone printing.” In 1796, 
by the accident of writing his mother’s laundry 
list on one of the stones with a mixture of wax, 
soap, and lampblack, which he had developed to 
correct mistakes, he discovered that since this 
mixture was acid-resistant he could etch out the 
rest of the stone surface and thus make a “relief” 
stone printing plate. Although this type of “stone 
printing” met with considerable success, it was a 
relief process—mechanical and not chemical, The 
basis for the lithographic process as used today, 
a chemical process, was not discovered by Sene- 
felder until two years later, in 1798. 

Writing in reverse on limestone was a tedious 
task and one in which Senefelder was not pro- 
ficient. After thousands of experiments, he devel- 
oped a method by which he could write or draw 
in the usual way with a greasy ink on paper 
which had been coated with gum arabic, and 
then transfer this design to a piece of polished 
Solenhofer limestone by laying it face down on 
the stone and passing paper and stone through 
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rollers under pressure. When the paper was 
peeled off the stone, the inked image was trans- 
ferred (in reverse) to the stone. During these 
experiments he softened the paper with the gum- 
arabic surface by dipping it in water before lay- 
ing it face down on the stone for the transfer. 
Senefelder noticed if a few drops of oil were in 
the water, the oil would distribute itself evenly 
over those portions of the paper bearing the 
inked writing and drawings, but would not ad- 
here to the uninked portions of the paper sur- 
face. This fact led him to further experiments on 
the cleanly polished limestone surface. He in- 
scribed a stone with a piece of soap, poured thin 
gum-arabic solution over it, and then rubbed the 
whole surface with a sponge containing oil color 
(ink). All the places marked with the fat (soap) 
took the ink and the remainder of the stone 
surface did not. Senefelder found that he could 
make as many impressions as he pleased by re- 
peating the gumming and inking operations. 
Here was a printing process, depending solely 
upon chemical action, that was totally and funda- 
mentally different from all other processes. 

Thus true lithography was developed. Basically, 
lithography—a printing process based on the fact 
that grease attracts grease and is repelled by 
water—as used today was discovered by Sene- 
felder after long experimentation and not by 
accident. When Senefelder poured the thin solu- 
tion of gum arabic in water over the polished 
limestone surface, this solution rolled off the 
greasy ink he developed (soap, wax, oil, and 
lampblack) like water off a duck’s back but left 
a wet, mucuslike film on the rest of the stone 
surface which would not take ink when rolled 
up with a leather-covered inking roller. 

From the lithographing of music Senefelder 
extended his work to include church literature, 
which could now be done in volume because of 
the economy of the new process. By 1825, he was 
doing excellent work, and others in Europe fol- 
lowed his lead. Good lithographic artists repro- 
duced in black directly on the lithographic stone 
many of the fine pictures in various European 
museums. Lithography in colors was also done. 

The best information shows that the first lithog- 
raphy in America was done in 1819, with hand 
coloring of the black lithographs commencing in 
1839. Lithographing in colors did not occur in 
America until 1845. Good lithographic stone was 
reported found in Kentucky and much of the 
early American work was done on Esopus lime- 
stone from the Hudson Valley. In 1862, commer- 
cial work got its real start in America by the in- 
troduction of the first steam (power) press used 
for lithographing labels and textile wrappers in 
color. This type of press increased the number 
of impressions per hour from about 100 to 500 
or 600. 
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During this period many fine lithographic ar- 
tists did portraits of famous Americans which 
are still extant; Currier & Ives turned out about 
6,000 different American scenes which are now 
collectors’ items. The production of posters 
started in 1863, and large posters lithographed 
from zinc plates instead of stone were being pro- 
duced by 1870. Work was frequently done in 
eight or more colors by working directly on the 
stones, and also by hand-transferring designs and 
printing to the stones. 

Although photographic methods of putting de- 
signs on lithographic stones and plates were in- 
vented in the middle of the roth century, it was 
not until 1877 that a simple photo-lithographic 
process was used in America. By 1890, the half- 
tone method of reproducing shaded areas began 
to be used, but its adaptation to the lithographic 
industry was gradual. 

The great impetus to lithography came from 
the invention (1904) of the offset lithographic 
press by Ira W. Rubel of Rutherford, N.J. As 
this was a rotary press, speeds were increased 
from 600 impressions to 2,000 and 3,000 per hour, 
with slip-sheeting (placing a blank sheet between 
printed sheets, to avoid smudging) eliminated 
because less ink was deposited on the paper. The 
adoption of this new type of press was gradual 
and not until about 1916 was its use well estab- 
lished. This press used sheets of zinc or aluminum 
bearing the printing image which were fastened 
around the printing cylinder, and the old litho- 
graphic stone was discarded except as a medium 
for the artist to work on. In such cases the ap- 
tist’s work was hand-transferred from the stone 
to position on the large zinc plate, even using 
multiples of the same image when desired. By 
this time photographic methods of making litho- 
graphic press plates were being more widely used. 
Lithography was still a craft and press runs from 
plates were not uniform in length and usually 
not in excess of 10,000 impressions. 

About 1920, a new type of photographic press 
plate, the “deep-etch” method, was introduced 
from Europe. This gave finer detail and, most 
important, a longer-lived plate. The establish- 
ment (1925) of an industry research organization, 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, by mem- 
bers of the Lithographers National Association, 
changed the lithographic process from a craft to 
a scientific basis with improved methods and 
processes. The development of new lithographic 
papers resulted in a greatly extended use of the 
process and types of printing requiring long runs. 
By the lithographic process fine halftones could 
be printed on rough-surface papers, and color 
work and large halftone illustrations became pos 
sible on an economical basis. During World War 
II extremely fine detail aerial mosaic maps use 
by the U.S. Army and Navy were produced by 
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lithography in all parts of the world—an accom- 
plishment not possible with other printing proc- 
esses. x 

Lithotomy (/i-th62'6-mj), the surgical opera- 
tion of cutting for stone in the bladder. Before 
resorting to so serious an operation the surgeon 
usually looks for evidence of stone in addition to 
the ordinary symptoms, which is done by a proc- 
ess known as sounding the patient. This consists 
of introducing a metallic instrument through the 
urethra, by which the stone may be heard and 
felt. The main operation, when properly per- 
formed, does not require more than three or 
four minutes. The wound in favorable cases heals 
in about 30 days. Operations of this kind are 
restricted almost exclusively to the male sex. 

Lithuania (Jith-a-d'ni-a), a country of Europe, 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. In the 11th century it 
was a grand duchy, but in the 14th century it was 
annexed to Poland. The first dismemberment of 
Poland, in 1772, caused the region to be divided 
and transferred as a dependency to Russia. Most 
of Lithuania’s area belonged to Russia, and the 
remaining portion was German territory, being 
a part of the kingdom of Prussia. This region 
was captured by the Germans in 1915 and held 
by them throughout World War I. Two years 
after the Russian Revolution of 1917, Lithuania 
formed an independent republic. Soviet troops 
occupied the country during the course of the 
Russo-Finnish War in 1940, and Lithuania was 
made a Union Republic of the U.S.S.R. the same 
year. German troops overran the country a year 
later (1941), and held it for three years. The 
Lithuanians are classed with the Indo-Europeans. 
The language spoken is related to the Old Prus- 
sian or Lettic. Their literature includes many 
religious works, some important history, and 
numerous popular songs, legends, and folklore. 
In the beginning of the last century the people 
began to acquire titles to land by purchase, being 
aided by government grants, and now own many 
fine stock, cereal, and dairy farms. Their prin- 
cipal occupations are agriculture and stock rais- 
ing. Industry is largely connected with the proc- 
essing of fopds, but there are also textile mills, 
sawmills, and plywood factories. Vilna, the capital, 
has 250,000 inhabitants. Total area of Lithuania is 
22,959 sq. m. Population, over 2,870,000. 

Litmus (Jit/mis), a vegetable color obtained 
from several species of lichen. It is used in chem- 
istry to test the presence of acids and alkalies. 
Acid changes the blue color of litmus to red, and 
the red color is again changed to blue on being 
mixed with an alkali. 

_ Little (%21), carence coox, biologist, born 
in Brookline, Mass., Oct. 6, 1888. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard Univ. in 1911, he remained 
there as an instructor in genetics and by 1916 was 
assistant dean of the college. He began doing re- 
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search in pathology at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1919, but resigned to become president 
of the Univ. of Maine three years later. In 1925 
he went to the Uniy. of Michigan as president, 
leaving in 1929 when he was made head of the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory and 
managing director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer. He returned to Harvard 
in 1942 as overseer of the university. A member 
of numerous councils and associations, he has 
published many articles on genetics, cancer re- 
search, education, and social problems. He is also 
the author of two books, “The Awakening Col- 
lege” (1930) and “Civilization Against Cancer” 
(1939). 

Little Corporal (kór pó-raľ), a nickname af- 
fectionately bestowed upon Napoleon Bonaparte 
(q.v.) by his soldiers after the Battle of Lodi. Its 
significance lies in the fact that he was of such 
diminutive stature, and that his military mien 
was so simple. 

Little Crow (eré), a chief of the Sioux In- 
dians, born near St. Paul, Minn. He first attracted 
attention in 1862 by inciting an insurrection 
among the Indians. The uprising extended along 
the upper course of the Minnesota River where 
about 1,000 men, women, and children were slain, 
Gen. William H. Sibley met the forces of Indians 
at Wood Lake on Sept. 23, 1862, and after defeat- 
ing them took 2,000 prisoners. Forty of the 
leaders were hanged, and the others were re- 
moved to the Missouri River, but Little Crow 
escaped. In 1863 he led a raiding expedition and 
was shot near Hutchinson, Minn. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has his scalp among its collec- 
tions. 

Little Entente (dn-tdnt’), a political and eco- 
nomic alliance, inspired by Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister Eduard Benes between Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania, who allied themselves 
in 1920 mainly to prevent a restoration of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The alliance was renewed in 
1929 when the pact was remodeled on League 
of Nations principles. Later supported by France 
and Poland, both vitally interested in maintain- 
ing the Treaties of Versailles, St.-Germain, and 
Trianon ending World War I, the Little Entente 
hailed the plan of a United States of Europe 
brought forward by Aristide Briand of France. 
However, the Franco-Italian tension in the early 
1930's, drawing Rumania diplomatically toward 
Fascist Italy and Germany’s threats in the ensu- 
ing years—in brief, the lack of effective guaran- 
tees—weakened unity of the alliance, which auto- 
matically disintegrated after the conclusion of the 
Munich Pact (q.v.). 

Little Falls (falz), county seat of Morrison 
County, Minnesota, on the Mississippi River, 100 
m. n.w. of Minneapolis. It is on the Northern Pa- 
cific R.R. and is surrounded by a diversified farm- 
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ing area. The Mississippi River supplies an 
abundance of water power. The manufactures 
include flour, paper, brick, machinery, boats, 
beer, and sash and doors. It was settled in 1848 
and incorporated in 1889. Population, 1940, 6,047; 
in 1950, 6,717; in 1960, 7,557- 

Little Lord Fauntleroy (/érd fant’lé-rot), the 
name of a children’s story by the American 
author Frances Hodgson Burnett (1849-1924), 
published in 1886. The young hero of the tale in 
his velvet suit and long curls became the epit- 
ome of a certain type of childhood. 

Little Rock (rök), a city in central Arkansas, 
capital of the state, and seat of Pulaski County, on 
the Arkansas River, 135 m. s.w. of Memphis, 
Tenn. It is served by the Missouri Pacific and the 
Rock Island R.R.’s and the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry, (freight). Adams Field, the municipal 
airport, is 3 m. x. of the city. The site of Little 
Rock extends over a rocky bluff, where the Ozark 
plateau meets the Mississippi River lowlands. The 
city covers an area of 28.3 sq. m., of which 1,550 
acres are devoted to parks. Among these is Mac- 
Arthur Park, site of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory (birthplace of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
q.v.) and the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Primarily a commercial center, Little Rock is 
a distribution point for the surrounding area, 
which produces important quantities of bauxite, 
as well as cotton, soybeans, rice, and livestock. 
Its manufactures include cotton, wood, and elec- 
trical products and machinery. The city is the 
center of the Little Rock-North Little Rock 
standard metropolitan statistical area (1960 pop., 
242,980), which includes all of Pulaski County. 
In 1958 the city had a value added by manu- 
facture of $76,657,000. 
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The city’s public and parochial schools enroll 
ca. 21,000 students annually, It is the site of Little 
Rock Univ. and the Univ. of Arkansas graduate 
center. St. Andrew’s Cathedral (Roman Catholic) 
and Trinity Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal) are 
noted structures. Military bases include the Little 
Rock Air Force Base, which houses a missile 
installation. 

The site was first visited in 1722. In 1821 the 
settlement became the seat of the Arkansas Terri- 
tory government, and in 1825 it was incorporated 
as a town. In 1957 Little Rock Central High 
School was the scene of a test of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court desegregation ruling of 1954 (see 
also Arkansas), Little Rock’s decade of greatest 
growth was 1910-20, when the population rose 
from 45,941 to 64,142. In 1950 the population 
was 102,213; in 1960, 107,813; in 1962 (est), 
including annexations, 125,671. 

Little Russians (rish’anz), a term referring 
to the Ukrainians, a Slav race in Southwest 
Russia. 

Little Steel Formula (sté/ fér’mia-la), name 
applied to a decision of the National War Labor 
Board rendered on July 16, 1942, providing the 
basis for further wartime decisions of the U.S. 
government concerning wage and price stabiliza- 
tion. The Little Steel Formula, in line with a 
15 per cent rise in the cost of living between 
January 1941 and May 1942, provided for a com- 
parable rise in wages (first of “Little Steel” 
workers, i.e., employees of the smaller steel-pro- 
ducing firms) in order to retain the peacetime 
purchasing power of the worker. 

Little Turtle (¢47’t'l), a Miami Indian chief 
noted as a warrior, died in Ft. Wayne, Ind., on 
July 14, 1812. After inflicting defeats on the 
whites on the Miami River and at St. Marys in 
1790, he signed the Treaty of Greenville (1795); 
by which several Indian tribes ceded tracts of 
land in Ohio for white settlement. 

Little Women (wim’én), most famous novel 
by Louisa May Alcott (q.v.), published in 1868. 
This semi-autobiographical work, designed espe 
cially for young people, was followed by the se 
quels “Little Men” (1871), and “Jo's Boys 
(1886). 

Liturgy (Jit’tir-jj), the name of a form of 
Christian worship, applied especially to the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The Protestant 
churches in general use a form known as the 
vernacular liturgy, which has been in use in nearly 
its present form since the Reformation. The Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer contains the form 
of communion service used in the Anglican 
churches, and the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America has substantially the same form, which 
was adopted by a general convention held in 1789: 
It contains a number of changes from the liturgy 
of the English Church, but the form of service 
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is substantially the same. It provides for Scripture 
reading, a sermon, and a prayer, and these are 
followed by prayers and the administering of the 
consecrated bread and wine. The liturgies in gen- 
eral use may be divided into five groups, of 
which three are of Eastern origin and use, one 
Eastern in origin but Western in use, and one 
Western both in origin and use. They are known 
either by the names of the apostles with whom 
they are connected, or by the names of the coun- 
tries in which they are believed to have been in 
use from an early date. The Syrian rite is in use 
in the Maronite Church of Mt. Lebanon. The 
other Eastern rites are known as the Persian and 
the Egyptian, the former being in use by the 
Nestorians and the latter by the Copts. The Greek 
and Russian Churches use the Byzantine rite, and 
the Roman Catholic Church uses the Latin liturgy. 
Litvinov (Jit-vé’nof), MAXIM MAXIMOVICH, 
statesman, born at Bialystok, Russia, July 17, 
1876. As a young man Litvinov was drafted into 
the Russian army where he joined in radical 
Marxist party activities; after the Russian Revolu- 
tion he represented the Soviet government in 
England (1918) and later in other countries. He 
was head of the Russian delegation at disarma- 
ment conferences and was the Russian signatory 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact in 1929. As People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs (1930-39), he de- 
voted his efforts to better understanding between 
Russia and the Western powers; ¢.g., he gained 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. from the U.S. gov- 
ernment (1933) and also secured Russia’s accept- 
ance into the League of Nations (1934). In 1934, 
he was made a member of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Party but was relieved of his duties 
in 1939 shortly before Soviet Russia concluded 
a friendship pact with Nazi Germany. However, 
when Germany attacked Russia (1941), he be- 
came ambassador to the U.S. After his recall 
to Moscow in 1943, he became a deputy foreign 
minister, but his political importance waned 
rapidly. His removal from office in August 1946 
symbolized the beginning of the Iron-Curtain 
era in Eastern Europe. His death was announced 
on Dec. 31, 1951. 
_ liver (Zi0’ér), a large glandular organ situated 
in the upper abdominal cavity of vertebrates, 
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whose function is to secrete bile, elaborate and 
store up glycogen, and otherwise change the 
blood that passes through it. The liver is the 
largest organ in the human body. It is situated 
on the right side, below the diaphragm, and 
weighs about four pounds. Its general form is 
broad, flat, thin at the left side, and thick toward 
the right. It has an arched upper surface, but 
the lower surface is irregular, divided into five 
lobes, and its tubes contain nearly one-fourth of 
the blood of the body. Arterial blood is brought 
to the liver by the hepatic artery 4, directly from 
the aorta, while the portal vein B conveys to it 
venous blood from the stomach, intestines, pan- 
creas, and spleen. The bile, a substance necessary 
to life in the digestion of food, is a dark golden 
colored liquid of bitter taste, and when not 
needed for digestion is stored in the gall cyst L, 
with which the bile duct C communicates. About 
three pounds of the bile are secreted per day. 

The diseases of the liver include hepatitis, jaun- 
dice, cirrhosis, acute yellow, atrophy, and fatty 
degeneration. Diseases of the liver are accom- 
panied by a yellowish complexion of the skin, 
owing to imperfect or inadequate bile secretion, 
The lower animals apparently have no liver, but 
rudiments of a similar organ appear in forms quite 
low in the scale of life. All vertebrates, except the 
lancelet, have a well-defined liver. This organ is 
found in many of the invertebrate animals, As 
we ascend the scale of animal life the liver as- 
sumes perfect form with much rapidity, and in 
the higher vertebrates it is very similar to the 
liver of man, See Bile; Digestion. 

Liverpool (Jiv’ér-poo!), the most important 
seaport of Great Britain, in Lancashire, England, 
on the Mersey River, 3 m. from the Irish Sea. 
After London and Glasgow it is the largest city 
of the British Isles. It has extensive railroad con- 
nections, uniting it with all the trade centers of 
England and Scotland. The modern wharves and 
docks are large and extensive, and are crowded 
with vessels that communicate with all parts of 
the world. Many of the thoroughfares extend 
from the margin of the river to the higher land 
some distance inland, where the general elevation 
is about 250 ft. They are mostly laid out at right 
angles and are kept remarkably clean, especially 
in the better residential quarters. 

The noteworthy buildings include St. George’s 
Hall, the free public library, the Walker Art Gal- 
lery, the town hall, the Picton Lecture Hall, and 
the union railway station. It is the seat of Liver- 
pool Coll., Queen’s Coll., Liverpool Institute, and 
Univ. Coll., which latter has 60 professors 
and 750 students. It has many business colleges 
and schools of law, art, medicine, engineering, and 
charitable and benevolent societies. There are 
about 400 churches which represent all of 
the leading denominations. Liverpool has many 
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monuments, statues, boulevards, and public parks. 
Among the manufactures are cotton and woolen 
goods, liquors, cordage, ironware, sugar, cloth- 
ing, chemicals, steamships, tobacco, and machin- 
ery. Export and import trade is extensive, and 
embraces all classes of products produced and 
cousumed in the United Kingdom. 

Liverpool was founded in 1190. At the middle 
of the 14th century it had a population of 840, 
but in 1561 it had declined to only 6go. In 1647 it 
was made a free port, and its prosperity was 
stimulated especially by its large trade in cotton. 
Docks were not built until 1700. Since then the 
dockage capacity has been enlarged until at pres- 
ent these improvements include a large area of 
water surface. Population, ca. 700,000. 

Liverwort (lie’ér-wiirt), the name of any plant 
belonging to certain cellular cryptogams, com- 
prising one of the two suborders of the bryo- 
phites, the other suborder being the mosses. The 
liverworts rank next to the lichens, and in a 
higher development of their several organs are 
closely related to the true mosses. They grow in 
damp places, either on the ground or on trees 
and decaying wood. The tissue is closely cellular. 
They have an axis or stem which sends out roots 
from its under side, which is furnished with dis- 
tinct leaves, or with leaves so intimately united 
to each other as to assume the form of a frond. 
The reproductive organs, differently situated in 
different species, are of two kinds, known as the 
sexual and asexual. The liverworts are Native to 
all climates where there is sufficient shade and 
moisture. They are of very little known utility 
from an economic point of view. 

Livery (4v’ér-), originally a Provision of food 
or clothing, now applied to a uniform worn by 
the retainers and servants of a household. It de- 
rives from the French verb livrer, having the spe- 
cial sense of “to distribute” and survives in the 
word “livery stable,” an establishment where 
horses and carriages are kept for hire. In 15th- 
century England livery was worn as a badge of 
fealty to a particular baron on the part of his 


supporters, and the custom of “livery and main- 
tenance” arose. In law, “livery” denotes the trans- 
fer or deliverance of property into the hands of 
another, 

Livestock (Jiv’stdk). See Beej; Cattle; Cow; 
Meat Packing; Swine. 

Livia (fiv’id) (prusita), Roman empress, 
born in 55 3.c.; died in 29 a.D. She was the wife 
of Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom she had two 
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sons, Drusus and Tiberius. In 38 s.c. the Roman 
Emperor Augustus forced Livia’s husband to 
divorce her and married her himself. Her great- 
est ambitions were fulfilled when, upon her sec- 
ond husband’s death, she and her son Tiberius 
became joint rulers. Later, her son objected to her 
dominance and retired to Capreae, leaving his 
mother sole ruler until her death. 

Livingston ((ic’ing-stiin), county seat of Park 
County, Montana, 122 m. s.z. of Helena. It is lo- 
cated on the Yellowstone River and the Northern 
Pacific Ry., and a branch line extends to Yellow- 
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stone National Park, the entrance to which is 
about 56 m. s. of Livingston. It is a busy tour- 
ist center in summer. The surrounding country 
is largely devoted to farming and mining and 
produces livestock, coal, zinc, lead, and other 
minerals. It has a fine railway depot and exten- 
sive roundhouses and machine shops. Population, 
1940, 6,642; in 1950, 7,683. 

Livingston, EDwaro, statesman, born at Cler- 
mont, N.Y., May 26, 1764; died May 23, 1836. 
He studied at Princeton and established a success- 
ful law practice in New York City. In 1794 he 
was elected to Congress as a Democrat, serving 
consecutively for six years, where he was a promi- 
nent opponent of the Alien and Sedition laws. 
He was elected mayor of the city of New York 
in 1801, but resigned on account of a shortage 
in his accounts through the dishonesty of several 
public officials, and in 1803 settled in New Or- 
leans, where he engaged in the practice of law. 
In 1820 he was elected to the legislature of Louisi- 
ana and two years later became a member of the 
lower house of Congress, serving until 1829, when 
he was chosen a U.S. Senator. President Jackson 
appointed him Secretary of State in 1831 and two 
years later made him minister to France. 

Livingston, puiip, American patriot, born in 
Albany, N.Y., Jan. 15, 1716; died June 12, 1778. 
He was graduated from Yale.Coll., entered a 
mercantile business in New York, and served as 
a member of the provincial assembly in 1758-69. 
In 1774 he was a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, and as such was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. He gave much support to phil- 
anthropic projects and sold part of his property 
to sustain public credit during the Revolution. 

Livingston, xoserr R., statesman, born in New 
York City, Nov. 27, 1746; died in Clermont, N.Y., 
Feb, 26, 1813. He was a brother of Edward Liv- 
ingston (q.v.) and was graduated from King’s 
Coll. (now Columbia). He practiced law, was an 
official of the city of New York for a time, and 
in 1775 became a member of the Continental 
Congress, serving on the committee to draft the 
Declaration of Independence. In 1781 he was 
made Secretary of Foreign Affairs, serving in 
this capacity until 1783. He participated in the 
state convention of New York which ratified the 
Constitution of the U.S. He became minister to 
France in 1801 and in that office rendered valu- 
able services in promoting the purchase of Louisi- 
ana. He aided Fulton in perfecting steam navi- 
gation, introduced the Merino sheep into the 
U.S., and did much to extend the use of gypsum 
as a fertilizer. 

Livingstone (Jiv’ing-ston), pavin, missionary 
and explorer, born near Glasgow, Scotland, Mar. 
19, 1813; died at Ilala, Africa, May 1, 1873. He 
was the son of Neil Livingstone, a man of hum- 
ble family, and when David was 10 he left the 
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village school and became a laborer in a cotton 
mill. His natural fondness for study caused him 
to devote all his leisure time to reading. Later 
he attended a night school, and at the age of 23 
was qualified to undertake a college course. After 
attending classes in medicine and Greek at An- 
derson’s Coll., Glasgow, he studied theology, and 
in 1838 was accepted by the London Missionary 
Society as a missionary to Africa. On Nov. 20, 
1840, he sailed for Africa and on July 31 of the 
following year joined the settlement made by 
Robert Moffat in South Africa. His field of labor 
for the first nine years was in the Bechuana terri- 
tory in conenction with Robert Moffat, and while 
there he married Mary Moffat, daughter of the 
latter. His desire to penetrate and operate in the 
Transvaal Republic was opposed by the Boers, but 
he proceeded northward, where he discovered 
Lake Ngami and the fertile regions, traversed by 
numerous streams, that lie near the lake. 

In the spring of 1852 Livingstone entered upon 
a great exploring expedition for the purpose of 
visiting many regions lying between the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans, an enterprise which he com- 
pleted in four years. Thereafter he resigned as 
missionary and returned to England, where he 
wrote his “Missionary Travels in South Africa,” 
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published in 1857. While on this visit home he 
came in contact with various prominent states- 
men and educators, many of whom gave him en- 
couragement, which soon after led to his appoint- 
ment by Queen Victoria on a commission to ex- 
plore the basin of the Zambezi. He reached the 
mouth of the Zambezi on May 14, 1858, and not 
only explored the river and its tributaries, but 
discovered Lake Nyassa. On July 23, 1864, he re- 
turned to England, where he published his sec- 
ond work, entitled “Zambezi and Its Tributaries.” 
In this work he called attention to the evils of 
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the Central African slave trade and to various 
matters of interest regarding the resources of the 
country, with the design of securing better equip- 
ment for a tour of exploration. 

He was now fitted out by the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society with the special view of settling dis- 
putes regarding the sources of the Nile. His tour 
from Zanzibar was begun on Mar. 19, 1866. After 
penetrating westward and thence northward, he 
reached the vicinity of Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
discovering the Lakes Bangweolo and Moero and 
the sources of the Congo, thus disposing of a dis- 
pute that had perplexed geographers for many 
years. Communications regarding his welfare 
were not received for three years, but Henry M. 
Stanley, a correspondent sent by the New York 
Herald to find Livingstone, published a report 
which allayed all fear. The two parted in 1872 
and Livingstone remained to explore the south- 
ern regions of Tanganyika, but died the follow- 
ing year. His body was brought to England on 
Apr. 18, 1874, and buried at Westminster Abbey. 

Livre (/é’vér), the name of a coin formerly 
used in France, but superseded in 1795 by the 
franc. The same name was applied to a weight 
in France which was superseded by the kilo- 
gram. 

Livy (Zí), titus tivtus, Roman historian, 
born in Padua, Italy, in 59 3.c.; died in 17 A.D. 
He was favored by an early training that made 
him a skillful rhetorician, and at middle life began 
his celebrated history. This great work included 
142 books, but only 35 are extant. Tables of con- 
tents of all the lost books except two are in exist- 
ence, from which many material facts have come 
to light. The history as given in the first 10 
books treats of the period from the foundation of 
Rome, in 753 B.C., to 292 B.C., and gives a record 
of the Second Punic War. A history of the city, 
embracing the period from 219 B.c. to 201 B.c., is 
given in the volumes included from the 21st to 
the 45th, and other books bring the history down 
to the year 167 .c. The historical writings of Livy 
are commendable from the standpoint of con- 
struction, rather than as an exhibit of facts. It was 
his purpose to portray elaborately historic events 
for the purpose of glorifying his country rather 
than to spend time investigating facts and giving 
an authentic and reliable record. 

Li Yian-hung (/é yoo-dn’ hoong’), states- 
man, born in Hupeh province, China, in 1864; 
died in 1928. Although he was educated as a 
naval officer and served in the Chinese navy dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95), Li Yiian- 
hung later transferred to the army. He partici- 
pated in the revolution of Sun Yat-sen (1911), 
against which he had originally protested, and 
after the Manchu dynasty was removed from 
power, was elected vice president of the new 
republic (1912-16). He succeeded to the presi- 
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dency in 1917 and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the republican parliament. Ejected from 
office in 1917, he went into retirement for five 
years, after which he again became president, 
only to be ousted after one year by a militarist 
faction under Gen. Ts’ao K’un (1923). The last 
years of his life were passed in Tientsin and 
Shanghai, where he devoted himself to promot- 
ing the regeneration of China. 

Lizards (/iz’érdz), animals belonging to the 
reptilian suborder Sauria (Lacertilia). With the 
snakes, the lizards comprise the largest and most 
diversified order of living reptiles, the Squamata. 
Most, but not all, lizards have four limbs, mov- 
able eyelids and external ear openings. The body 
and tail are elongate and covered with horny 
scales. The jaw bones of the lower jaw are at- 
tached firmly together in front by a bony suture. 
A number of species of lizards have lost the ex- 
ternal limbs and superficially resemble the snakes. 
Some lizards are carnivorous, some are herbivo- 
Tous, and some are omnivorous. Reproduction is 
either oviparous or ovoviviparous. The eggs may 
be given considerable care, or may be deposited 
in a secluded spot and abandoned by the mother. 
The young shift for themselves upon emerging. 

Lizards exhibit a great variety of modifications 
and are adapted to life in a number of different 
environments. One species of European wall liz- 
ards occurs northward in Europe to the southern 
limits of the Arctic Circle, but the greatest num- 
ber of species occurs in the tropical and subtrop- 
ical regions. They are known from all continents 
except Antarctica. The earliest recognizable lizard 
fossil is from the Cretaceous Period, approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 years ago. 

Lizards vary in size from a length of 2 in. to 
a length of rr ft., the maximum recorded for the 
Komodo Monitor. On the basis of their structural 
characters, living lizards are classified into ap- 
Proximately 22 families. These include such di- 
verse types as the following: the geckos with ad- 
hesive pads on the fingers and toes; several dif- 
ferent groups of legless lizards, including the 
“glass snake”; the horned lizards of the U.S. and 
Mexico; the horned mountain devil of Australia: 
the flying or soaring lizards of Southern Asia and 
the East Indies; the fast and powerful monitor 
lizards of the Old World; the basilisks of the 
New World that run on the surface of the water; 
the marine iguanas of the Galapagos Islands; 
the venomous gila monster of the Southwestern 
U.S.; the true chameleons of Africa and South- 
western Asia. These are only a few scattered ex- 
amples; many others could be listed, Many spe- 
cies are noted for their marked ability to change 
color. The best known of these are the true 
chameleons of Africa and Southwestern Asia and 
the so-called “American chameleons” that are 
familiar to every circus and carnival visitor. The 
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latter are not true chameleons but members of a 
widespread American genus, Anolis, the mem- 
bers of which are commonly called the “Anoles.” 
Another noteworthy characteristic frequently 
found in the lizards is the fragility of the tail 
and the ability to reproduce a new tail if the 
original one is lost, This device may have con- 
siderable value as a defensive mechanism. The 
regenerated tail is never a complete reproduction 
of the original and can be detected easily by a 
trained observer. 

Only two species of lizards are known to be 
venomous, but a third extremely rare species 
found only in Northern Borneo has been sus- 
pected of belonging in this category. The two 
known venomous species, the gila monster and 
the Mexican beaded lizard, occur in the South- 
western U.S. and in Western Mexico. 

Llama (/d’ma), a ruminating quadruped 
closely allied to the camel, native to the southern 
parts of Peru and other sections of South America. 
Writers usually classify the llama, alpaca, vicuna, 
and guanaco as allied species, the former two 
being domesticated in large numbers and the 
latter living mostly in a wild state. The llama is 
noted for its faithfulness in carrying commodities 
on its back and because of its ability to forage for 
its support, on account of which it is utilized in 
Peru and Chile as a beast of burden. The height 
is about 3 ft. at the shoulder, and the color diversi- 
fied, but usually is whitish or blackish. It is able 
to travel about 14 miles a day with a hundred- 
weight across mountain districts. The hair is used 
in the manufacture of coarse material, and the 
flesh of young animals is valued for table use. 
Herds of llamas still frequent the plains of Pata- 
gonia and various places in the Andes Mts., where 
they are hunted. 
iain BIG tie ERE 
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Llanos (Ja’néz), the name applied by the 
Spanish to the level plains in the northern part 
of South America. They are situated principally 
in the basin of the Orinoco and in Colombia. In 
many places they are quite barren, but in some 
localities contain good pasture and timbered areas. 
Similar plains are known as pampas in the south- 
ern part of that continent and as savannas in 
North America. 

Llewellyn (/c0-2l'in), nicuarp, writer, born 
Richard Vivian Llewellyn Lloyd in 1907, at St. 
David, Pembrokeshire, Wales. Having been edu- 
cated in Wales and London, Llewellyn was sent 
to Italy at an early age to learn hotel management, 
but went to work with an Italian film unit. He 
served in the British regular army (1926-31), 
and then returned to the motion-picture industry 
as bit actor, assistant director, scenarist, produc- 
tion manager, and, finally, director. In 1940, he 
returned to the army as a captain in the Welsh 
Guards. He is best known as the author of a suc- 
cessful play “Poison Pen” (1938) and such out- 
standing novels as “How Green Was My Valley” 
(1940), and “None But the Lonely Heart” (1943). 

Lloyd (loid), HENRY DEMAREST, author, born 
in New York City in 1847; died in 1903. He 
studied at Columbia Univ. and in 1869 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1872-85 he was corre- 
spondent and editorial writer for the Chicago 
Tribune. In 1890 he published “A Strike of Mil- 
lionaires Against Miners,” the material for which 
was gathered largely from the labor troubles at 
Spring Valley, Ill, in 1889. The Standard Oil 
Co. and its methods were treated in the work 
entitled “Wealth Against Commonwealth.” Other 
publications include “Factories and Farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” “Labor Copartner- 
ship,” and “Notes of a Democratic Traveler in 
New Zealand.” 

Lloyd George. See George, David Lloyd. 

Lloyd’s (/oidz), a vast corporation of London, 
having offices in the London Royal Exchange, 
so named because the early members met in a 
coffeehouse conducted in the 17th century by 
Edward Lloyd. The business of the corporation is 
to write insurance, collect and publish informa- 
tion in relation to commerce, and furnish a 
library, restaurant, and suitable quarters for ship 
auctions. Membership is solicited with the under- 
standing that those joining give security to dis- 
charge liabilities, and the general affairs are un- 
der the direction of a committee. Among the pub- 
lications are the daily Lloyd’s List, the annual 
Lloyd’s Register of Foreign Shipping, and sev- 
eral others. 

Loadstone (/od’stén), Or MAGNETIC IRON ORE, 
a mineral remarkable for its high magnetic qual- 
ity. It consists of protoxide of iron mixed with 
peroxide of iron. It is found in primitive rocks, 
but sometimes in grains. The highly magnetic 
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property caused the ancients to believe that it 
possessed a magical or divine effect, until the 
phenomena of magnetism became better under- 
stood, See Magnet. 

Loam (/ém), a mixture of various earths, but 
consisting principally of sand and clay, the latter 
predominating. With loam formations occur de- 
posits of decayed animal and vegetable matter. 
Upon the proportion of the latter depends in a 
large measure the fertility of the soil. 

Loan (lőn), a form of financial assistance ren- 
dered by one person or organization to another 
on condition of repayment and in consideration 
of some advantage to the lender (see Interest). 
A loan may be acknowledged by a promissory 
note, an IOU, or a bond. Loans may be divided 
into private loans, given for consumption or pro- 
duction purposes; public loans, made volun- 
tarily or by compulsion to a government in 
anticipation of receipts from taxes and revenues; 
international loans, contracted between private 
persons in different countries, or intergovern- 
mental loans, rendered by one government to an- 
other, often for political purposes. Loans may be 
short-term or long-term, marketable or non- 
marketable (that is, they can or cannot be sold 
on the open market), interest-bearing or non- 
interest-bearing, redeemable in cash or non- 
redeemable, callable or non-callable (that is, the 
lender can or cannot ask for return of his loan 
at any time). The rate at which bank loans for 
productive purposes will be forthcoming de- 
pends on the general rate of interest, the solvency 
of the organization which desires the loan, the 
expectation of return, and the available reserves 
of the bank which in turn depend on the credit 
Policy of the central bank of a nation. The re- 
cipient of a loan usually has to guarantee its 
repayment with some part of his convertible assets, 

Loanda (/é-in'da), sko rauto pe, capital of 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, noted as a trad: 
ing center, The noteworthy buildings include 
those of the government, a number of churches, 
a governor's residence, and a bishop's palace. The 
harbor is shallow, making it impossible for the 
larger vessels to reach nearer than 1% m. from 
shore. Coffee, hides, ivory, palm oil, and grain 
are exported. Loanda was settled in 1575, About 
one-third of the inhabitants are Europeans. Pop- 
ulation, ca, 25,000. 

Lobby (/64’j), in the U.S., a term meaning 
to influence legislators for or against a particular 
measure, The verb “to lobby” is derived from the 
lobbies or anterooms of legislative halls in which 
such practices are alleged to take place. Those 
employing lobbying as a political means include 
business interests, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, labor organizations, farmers’ alliances, 
philanthropic and welfare agencies, peace socie- 
ties, soldier associations, and prohibition interests, 
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At the end of the 19th century, undesirable lobby- 
ing reached its zenith. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Lobbying Act of 1890 served as the basis for 
action by other states. At present, most states 
have anti-lobbying legislation. Anti-lobbying bills 
passed the U.S. Senate in 1928 and 1935, but 
failed of passage in the House of Representatives, 
However, in 1946 Congress passed the Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act, later signed by the Presi- 
dent (Aug. 2, 1946) as a part of the congressional 
reorganization bill. The anti-lobbying bill pro- 
vided for registration of lobbys and lobbyists, and 
for financial reports at regular intervals, 

Lobelia (/6-b2I/4), a genus of herbs of the 
natural order Lobeliaceae. It includes many 
species that are widely distributed in various 
parts of the earth, but especially abundant in 
the tropical regions of America. They contain a 
milky juice, have alternate leaves, and produce 
many-seeded pods. The flowers and foliage are 
very beautiful. Several species possess medicinal 
Properties useful for an expectorant and cathartic. 
The drugs obtained from these plants are pre- 
scribed in various doses for spasmodic asthma 
and as diuretics. When handled in a dry state, 
the herb irritates the throat and nostrils like 
tobacco. The medicinal preparations are known 
as the tincture and the ethereal tincture of lobelia, 

Lobster (/66’stér), a marine crustacean which 
resembles a crawfish, but is much larger. The 
common lobster of America is a typical species. 
It is 10-footed, has a long tail, is stalk-eyed, and 
often attains a weight of 10 pounds. It is widely 
distributed in America, occurring in large num- 
bers off the New England and New York coasts, 
but also in other waters of America and elsewhere. 
The front legs, which occur in pairs, are much 
enlarged and form the claws. Lobsters mostly 
frequent rocky coasts, feed on other animals, and 
have a bluish or greenish colored shell, which is 
made red by boiling. The tail spreads like a fan, 
is constituted of a number of flat plates, and 
serves in propelling the animal through the water. 
The young are able to swim with much rapidity, 
but the adults walk or crawl, and the molting 
occurs annually in adults. They are caught for the 
market in baited traps and are considered excel- 
lent food, the principal edible parts being the tail 
and claws. The season for catching is from the 
early part of October until May. 

Lobworm (/6é’wiirm), or xucworm, the 
name of a worm found in Europe and North 
America, used extensively for bait in fishing. It 
has a round head without eyes or jaws, and in 
size resembles the earthworm. It is found chiefly 
along the seashore, where it burrows in the 
sand, and its presence may be ascertained by 
noticing small coils of sand left while burrowing- 

Local Government. See Municipal Govern- 
ment, 
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Local Option (/6’ca! 6p’ shdn), a term used in 
civics to express the right of determining certain 
measures of government by popular vote in each 
locality of a state or province, such as a county, 
township, or city. The term came into extensive 
use in relation to the liquor traffic, and is applied 
to the system whereby each community may 
decide by vote whether or not the traffic may 
be licensed and maintained, 

Locarno Treaties (/é-hér’nd tré’téx), seven 

and arbitration pacts, drawn up at Locarno, 
Switzerland, in October 1925, and signed by 
Great Britain (Austen Chamberlain), France 
(Aristide Briand), Germany (Gustav Stresemann 
and Hans Luther), Italy (Benito Mussolini), 
Czechoslovakia (Eduard Benes), Poland (Count 
A, Skrzynski), and Belgium (Emile Vander- 
velde), in London, Dec. 1, 1925. Certain clauses 
clarified the compulsory jurisdiction conferred 
upon the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, by the Versailles, St-Germain, and Trianon 
treaties ending World War I. Other clauses pro- 
vided for Germany's entrance into the League of 
Nations (Sept. 1926), mutual guarantees against 
unprovoked aggression, and for the maintenance 
of Franco-German and Belgian-German fron- 
tiers, as well as the demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land. Under the pretext that France had broken 
the agreements by an alliance with Soviet Russia, 
Germany violated the Locarno Treaties by march- 
ing troops into and refortifying the Rhineland 
(1936). See also Europe; Germany. 

hia (/6’ki-d), in medicine, the usual secre- 
tion from the female genital organs occurring 
after labor, It generally lasts about three weeks. 

Lochinvar (/dh-in-viir’), title (and hero) of 
a poetic ballad by Sir Walter Scott (q.v.), from 
his collection “Marmion” (1808), 

loch Leven (lök /é’ven), a lake in the south- 
eastern part of Scotland, 23 m. N.w. of Edin- 
burgh. It has an area of 3,410 acres, is surrounded 

prominent elevations, and drains to the Firth 

Forth by the Leven. The lake has fine trout 
fisheries and several islands, the most important 
of the latter being Castle Island and St. Serf’s 
Inch. Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned for 
10 months on one of these islands in 1567-68, and 
on July 4, 1567, signed her abdication. 

Loch Lomond (/é’miind), the largest lake of 
Scotland, in the counties of Dumbarton and 
Stirling. It is surrounded by beautiful hills, has a 
number of wooded islands, and is noted for its 
excellent scenery, The length is about 22 m. and 
the breadth is from r to § m. In its vicinity are 
several noted caves. Fifteen miles southeast of 
Loch Lomond is the city of Glasgow. 

Lock (/5k), an enclosure in a canal where 
boats are raised and lowered for the purpose of 
them from one level to another. It con- 
a basin between the levels, having a pair 
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of gates at each end communicating with the re- 
spective levels. In descending from a higher to a 
lower level the water is allowed to flood the lock 
until it reaches a common level with the water 
in which the vessel is located and, after the vessel 
enters, the lower gate is opened, whereby the 
vessel is lowered to a level corresponding to the 
surface of the next lower lock, and again moves 
forward. This operation is continued until the 
vessel is brought to the common level of the canal. 
When the boat is to attain a higher elevation, a 
process directly opposite is pursued, It would be 
quite impossible to build canals in many regions 
if it were not that a system of locks could be 
utilized. 

Locke (/5k), arain Le roy, Negro author and 
educator, born in Philadelphia, Pa, Sept. 13, 
1886; died in New York City, June 9, 1954. After 
he was graduated from Harvard Univ., he went 
to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar and then to Ber- 
lin. He served as assistant professor of philos- 
ophy and education at Howard Univ. (1912-16) 
and as professor of philosophy after 1917. In 
1918 he became head of the philosophy depart- 
ment there, He was especially interested in re- 
lations between the white and Negro races and 
in the Negro’s contribution to American culture. 
Locke was one of the first Negroes in the 
U.S. whose books received wide attention, and 
he did much to increase respect for the Negro 
as a serious artist. His books include “The 
New Negro," “The Negro in America,” “The 
Negro and His Music,” “Negro Art: Past and 
Present,” and “The Negro in Art.” 

Locke, pavi ross, humorist, better known as 
Petroleum V. Nasby, born in Vestal, N.Y., Apr. 
20, 1833; died in Toledo, Ohio, Feb, 15, 1888, He 
learned the trade of a printer at an early age, 
was connected with several periodicals in Ohio, 
and in 1860 became editor of the Findlay Jeffer- 
sonian, in which he published various articles 
over his pseudonym. In 1865 he purchased the 
Toledo Blade and made it highly popular by 
satirizing President Johnson in his reconstruc- 
tion policy, He became editor of the N.Y. Evening 
Mail in 1877, but a few years later returned to 
Ohio, His publications include: "Swingin Round 
the Circle,” “Opinions and Prophecies of Yours 
Truly,” and "Nasby in Exile.” 

Locke, jonx, philosopher, born in Somerset- 
shire, England, Aug. 29, 1632; died Oct. 28, 1704, 
He was the son of a Puritan landowner and 
attorney and received his early education at home 
and at Westminster School. In 1652, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, and there obtained his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. For a time, he was a 
tutor in Greek, philosophy, and rhetoric. Although 
interested in n he could not be 
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and for a short period even practiced in Oxford. 
Locke's liberal tendencies in matters of religion 
and science extended in a marked way to philos- 
ophy and politics, the fields in which he was most 
interested during the second half of his life. In 
1667, he became secretary to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and was for 15 years closely associated with 
statesmen and public life. On one occasion, Locke 
drew up a constitution for the province of Caro- 
lina, but this was rejected because of its liberalism 
in religious affairs. He spent about four years 
in Paris and Montpellier (1675-79) and, later, 
to escape arrest during the troubled period, 1683- 
89, went to Holland, then a haven for liberal 
thinkers of all kinds. Locke pursued his interest 
in philosophy, completing the celebrated “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding” (1690), on 
which he had been working for 17 years. This 
work established his reputation all over Europe. 
After his return to England in 1689, William 
of Orange appointed him commissioner of ap- 
peals and later (1696) commissioner of trade and 
plantation. Feeble health soon obliged him to give 
up his position in the government, and he re- 
tired to spend the rest of his life at the country 
home of Sir Francis Masham in Essex. Other 
works of this period were “Epistola de Toler- 
antia” (1689), “Two Treatises on Government” 
(1689), “Thoughts on Education” (1693), and 
“Reasonableness of Christianity” (1695). 

In his main work, “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding” (London, 1690), Locke outlined 
his philosophical system. The founder of psycho- 
logical empirism (or empiricism), Locke stated 
that all our ideas which represent the basis of our 
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thinking, are derived from our experience, Ex- 
perience is partially sensation (q.v.), conveyed to 
us by our senses, partially reflection (q.v.), the re- 
sult of our thinking. His main concept states that 
reflection (thinking) is merely memory, and that 
contemplation, distinction, comparison, and im- 
aginative combination are based on memory. Con- 
trary to Descartes’ belief in innate ideas and 
principles, Locke assumes that even the most 
abstract notions and ideas can finally be retraced 
to experience. Consequently, for Locke actual 
knowledge is relatively limited, since our experi- 
ence is limited. 

Rousseau and Kant partially based their theo- 
ries on Locke’s empiricism which represents the 
first attempt at a psychology based upon self- 
observation. y 

Criticism of Locke’s philosophical system is 
based on the apparent discrepancy between his 
theory of experience as the initial cause and his 
supposition that certain “primary qualities,” like 
motion and rest, unity and plurality, and others, 
actually exist independent of our perception. In 
Locke’s opinion, we even have a “demonstrative 
knowledge of God.” See Epistemology. 

Lockhart (/dk’art), jonn cinson, author, born 
at Cambusnethan, Scotland, July 14, 1794; died 
Nov. 25, 1854. He studied at Glasgow Univ. and 
Balliol Coll., Oxford, and in 1816 was admitted 
to the bar. His literary career began in 1817, when 
he made a tour of Germany and gathered the 
material for contributions to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. He married Sophia Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Walter Scott, in 1820, He later became 
editor of the Quarterly Review, London, which 
he increased in popularity through his literary 
efforts. His books include: “Spanish Ballads, 
“Life of Burns,” “Valerius, a Roman Story,” and 
“Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

Lock Haven (/5k hav’en), county seat of 
Clinton County, Pennsylvania, on the Susque- 
hanna, River, 28 m. above Williamsport. It is on 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
R.R’s and is surrounded by a rich farming and 
coal-mining country. The chief buildings include 
the county courthouse, the city hall, and the 
State Teachers Coll. Among the manufactures 
are brick and tile, dyes, furnitures, silk cloth, 
clothing, castings, and paper. It was settled in 
1769 and incorporated as a city in 1870. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 10,810; in 1950, 11,381. 

Lockjaw (/5k’jz). See Tetanus. : 

Lockport (/5k’pért), county seat of Niagara 
County, New York, 20 m. £. of Niagara Falls. It 
is on the Erie Canal and on the Erie and the 
New York Central R.R.’s. The manufactures 
include automotive radiators, heaters and de- 
frosters, steel, textiles, flour, insulation, and 
leather, wood, and food products. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the county courthouse 
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and the Niagara Sanitarium. Lockport was set- 
tled in 1825, incorporated as a village in 1829, 
and chartered as a city in 1865. Population, 1940, 
24,3793 iN 1950, 25,133- 

Lockwood (/6k’wood), BELVA ANN BENNETT, 
reformer and lawyer, born in Royalton, N.Y., 
Oct. 24, 1830; died May 19, 1917. She began teach- 
ing a district school at 15, married Uriah H. Mc- 
Nall in 1848, but was left a widow in 1853. In 
1857 she was graduated from Syracuse Univ. and 
studied law at Washington, D.C. She married 
Ezekiel Lockwood in 1868 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1873. The Equal Rights party recog- 
nized her ability as a public speaker in nominat- 
ing her for the Presidency of the U.S. in 1884. 

Lockyer (/dk’yér), JOSEPH NORMAN, astrono- 
mer, born in Rugby, England, May 17, 1836; 
died Aug. 16, 1920. He studied extensively and 
in 1857 entered the war office, but devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of astronomy. In 1860 
he became a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, was elected to the Royal Society in 1869, 
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and the following year was made secretary of the 
commission on scientific instruction and the ad- 
vancement of science. He was leader of the 
English expeditions to study eclipses from 1870 
until 1900, and contributed much of value to 
the knowledge of astronomical science. Besides 
advancing the theory that the heavenly bodies are 
alike composed of meteorites, he was the first to 
assume that there exists a relation between the 
rainfall on the earth and the number of sun 
spots. Besides contributing to periodical litera- 
ture, he published “Questions on Astronomy,” 
‘Chemistry of the Sun,” “Dawn of Astronomy,” 
Inorganic Revolution,’ “Movement of the 
Earth,” “Studies in Spectrum Analysis,” and “The 
Sun’s Place in Nature.” 
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Locofoco (/ö-kô-fö'kô), the name of a radical 
faction in the Democratic party of New York 
State, but later extended to an element in that 
party throughout the nation. It originated from 
a faction that opposed the rechartering of state 
and private banks by special legislation and ad- 
vocated the rechartering of the U.S. Bank. In 
1835 the Equal Rights party was formed in New 
York and a meeting of its representatives was 
held in Tammany Hall, of which the regular 
Tammany Democrats tried to gain control. When 
the latter found themselves outnumbered, they 
turned out the lights and retired, but the meeting 
was continued by the use of candles and “loco- 
foco” matches. The Democratic newspapers began 
to call the faction Locofocos, and the name was 
later given to the whole Democratic party by the 
Whigs. This party was beaten at the election and 
through the efforts of President Van Buren be- 
came absorbed by the regular organization. 

Locomotive (/0-46-md'tiv). See Railroads: 
EQUIPMENT. 

Locomotor Ataxia (lö-kóô-mõ'tër å-tăks'i-å), 
in medicine, a disease of the lower part of the 
spinal cord, causing inability to coordinate move- 
ments as well as sensory disturbances. The most 
common symptom is the loss of the patellar reflex, 
The ability to walk is ultimately lost and general 
paralysis sets in. It is caused by an earlier infec- 
tion with syphilis. 

Loco Weed (lö'kó wéd), perennial plant 
which causes death among livestock, especially 
horses. 

Locust (/a’kist), the name of several species 
of trees of the order Leguminosae. They have a 
rough bark, pinnate leaves, and fragrant white 
flowers, and grow to a height of 80 ft. The wood 
is pierced extensively by borers, but, when the 
bark is taken off and the wood dried, it is service- 
able in fencing, for furniture, machinery, railway 
ties, and in the construction of houses. The honey 
locust has pink flowers, which have a fine fra- 
grance and grow in clusters. Several trees are 
closely allied, such as the carob tree and the thorn 
acacia, but they differ in minor points. The 
common honey locust is planted largely as an 
ornamental tree and for hedges, being suitable 
to bear trimming and dwarfing. 

Locust, the name of several species of insects 
allied to grasshoppers and crickets. The term is 
applied conjointly by some writers with the name 
grasshopper to destructive and migratory species 
of insects common to many portions of the con- 
tinents. However, the true locust is a distinct kind 
of orthopterous insect. Two particularly destruc- 
tive species of these insects are found in America, 
one in the northeastern part of the U.S. and 
Canada, which is more properly the locust, and 
the other in the regions west of the Mississippi. 
Those common to the latter region have been 
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especially destructive in parts of Texas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma at different 
times, but in recent years they have been less 
abundant. Species very similar have been known 
to swarm in vast numbers in various countries of 
Asia and Africa, darkening the sunlight in their 
flight. They devour all forms of vegetation. When 
most abundant in the Mississippi Valley, they set- 
tled down in some regions in such large swarms 
that they destroyed all vegetable growth. In some 
places they accumulated so thickly upon the rail- 
ways that they interfered with traffic. 

The common locust has great leaping power 
because of its powerful hind legs, which are 
stronger than those of grasshoppers. They fly 
with a loud whizzing sound. The eggs are de- 
posited in the earth by the females in the fall 
of the year and, when warmth returns the follow- 
ing spring, the young are hatched. The Carolina 
locust is pale yellowish-brown, has black wings, 
and is about 1% in. long, the extended wings 
measuring 3 in. It flies a considerable distance 
when it is disturbed by a traveler. 

The greatest danger to crops is while these 
insects are in an immature state, for soon after 
they take to wing and distribute in swarms. They 
sometimes effect much damage and cause dis- 
astrous famines in the regions where they settle. 
In the Island of Cyprus, India, China, and some 
of the American states preventive measures have 
been devised. One is to pull large tanks of di- 
luted kerosene across the ground, thus killing 
them by the thousands, Another method is to dig 
pits, lining them with zinc, and after the locusts 
fall in they are destroyed by fire or in some other 
way. 

The Arabs and some other nations use the 
locusts as an article of food, They are prepared 
for the table by pounding them into small par- 
ticles and baking them as bread or frying them 
as a delicacy in oil. 

Locy (/6’c¥), WILLIAM ALBERT, zoologist, born 
in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 14, 1857; died Oct. 9, 
1924. He studied at the Uniy. of Michigan and 
at Harvard, and in 1887 became professor of 
biology in Lake Forest Coll. In 1891 he was 
chosen professor of physiology at Rush Medical 
School, by whose authority he was sent to inspect 
the Univ. of Berlin, and while in Europe pur- 
chased valuable apparatus. He became teacher of 
zoology at Northwestern Univ., Evanston, in 
1896. His writings include: “Derivation of the 
Pineal Eye,” and “Primary Segmentation of the 
Vertebrate Brain.” 

Lodge (/édg), uenry cagot, U.S. Senator, 
born in Boston, Mass., May 12, 1850; died Nov, 9, 
1924. He was graduated from Harvard Univ., 
studied law, and in 1876-79 was lecturer on 
American history in that institution. He edited 
the North American Review from 1873 until 
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1876 and the International Review from 1879 
until 1881. After serving in the state legislature, 
he was elected to Congress as a Republican in 
1886, serving until 1892, and in 1893 became 
U.S. Senator, and was re-elected in 1899, 1905, 
1911, and 1917. In this position, he was instru- 
mental in preventing the U.S, from joining the 
League of Nations at the close of World War I. 
His writings include “Life and Letters of George 
Cabot” (1877) and “A Short History of the Eng- 
lish Colonies in America” (1881). 
His grandson, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (1902- 
), was a member of the U.S. Senate from 
Massachusetts (1936-43). After service in World 
War II, he was again elected in 1946 but lost his 
seat to John F. Kennedy (q.v.) in 1953. He was 
U.S. Representative to the U.N. (1953-60) and 
Republican nominee for Vice President (1960). 
In 1963 he was named ambassador to Viet Nam. 
Lodge, sm ottver Joser, physicist, born at 
Renkhull, England, June 12, 1851; died in 1940. 
After attending a grammar school and studying 
evenings, he took courses at Univ. Coll., London, 
where he received a degree in 1875. In 1877 
he was made assistant professor of mathematics 
in Univ. Coll, London, and in 1881 became 
professor of physics in the Univ. Coll. of Liver- 
pool, where he taught successfully until 1900, 
when he accepted the principalship of the Univ. 
of Birmingham, in which post he served until 
1919. His work extended largely into the field 
of electrical science, making investigations of 
lightning discharges, the physics of the ether, 
and electrostatic disturbances, He had a great in- 
terest in psychic phenomena. The device known 
as the coherer, which is used in wireless teleg- 
raphy, was invented by him, though like inven- 
tions were made independently by Edouard 
Branly, of Paris, and a number of others. In 1902 
he was knighted. His writings include: “Elemen- 
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tary Mechanics,” “Work of Hertz and His Suc- 
cessors,” and “School Teaching and School Re- 
form,” “Science and Human Progress,” and his 
autobiography, “Past Years.” 

Lodi (/o’di), a city of Italy, in the province of 
Milan, on the Adda River, 19 m. s.e. of Milan. It 
is on several railways, has a Gothic cathedral 
erected in the 12th century, and contains impor- 
tant manufactures of silk and woolen goods, 
chemicals, and machinery. The old city of Lodi, 
situated about 5 m. w., is noted as the place 
where Napoleon forced the bridge on May 16, 
1796, in spite of vigorous firing by the Austrian 
army. Population, ca. 28,000. 

Lodz (/édz), a city of Poland, in the Polish 
government of Piotrkow, on the Ludka River, 
76 m. s.w. of Warsaw. It is noted as a railroad 
and educational center. The manufactures include 
cotton and woolen goods, machinery, earthen- 
ware, utensils, and vehicles. Large quantities of 
cereals and fruits are produced in the vicinity. 
The Germans captured Lodz in 1914 and Jost it, 
but recaptured it in 1915 during World War I, 
and occupied it again in World War II. Popula- 
tion, over 450,000. 

Loeb (/é6), jacques, educator and author, 
born in Germany, Apr. 7, 1859; died Feb. 11, 1924. 
After studying in Berlin and Munich, he took an 
extended course at Strasbourg, where he was 
granted a medical degree in 1884. From 1886 
until 1888 he was teacher of physiology at the 
Univ. of Wiirzburg and at Strasbourg from 1888 
until 1890, and in 1891 came to the U.S. to teach 
at Bryn Mawr Coll. In 1892 he was made assistant 
professor of physiology at the Univ. of Chicago 
and in 1900 became professor of that branch of 
study. He was noted both as an instructor and 
for his advancement in scientific research. In 1899 
he succeeded in developing larvae from the un- 
fertilized eggs of sea urchins and subsequently 
made similar experiments with other animals, in- 
cluding worms and the starfish, Several zoolo- 
gists have since verified these interesting experi- 
ments. Among his writings are: “Comparative 
Physiology,” “Organization and Growth,” “Lim- 
its of Divisibility of Living Matter,” “Artificial 
Parthenogenesis,” and “Comparative Physiology 
of the Brain and Comparative Psychology.” 

Loeb (/cb), james, banker and scholar, born 
in New York City, Aug. 6, 1867; died May 28, 
1933, After graduating from Harvard Univ. in 
1888, Loeb became a member of the banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co, in New York City; he re- 
tired in ror. Ten years later he instituted and 
subsidized the Loeb Classical Library, a series of 
more than 250 volumes containing the works of 
classic Greek and Latin authors which present the 
original text and the English translation side by 
side, together with notes and biographical sketches 
of the authors. Loeb also endowed a clinic in 
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Munich, Germany, for the purpose of studying 
and treating mental disorders, and he contributed 
to many other worthy causes. Himself a translator 
of note, his published work compares favorably 
with the translations of the scholars who wrote 
for the Loeb Library. 

Loess (/a’és), the name first applied to cer- 
tain loose deposits along the Rhine, in Germany, 
and later extended to like formations in other 
countries. It has reference to a loamy or sandy 
deposit of the Pleistocene age. Loess is usually 
of a light yellow color and exceedingly fine, and 
somewhat resembles loose deposits of clay. It is 
thought that the loess deposits were formed at a 
time when the streams were broader and more 
sluggish than at present, and in some instances 
they are likely due to the action of glacial lakes. 
In the arid region of North America, extending 
southward from Alberta and Saskatchewan, these 
deposits are found in the valleys many hundreds 
of feet in depth. Along the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers, especially in Iowa, are large bluffs 
of loess, such as are seen in the vicinity of Council 
Bluffs and Sioux City. Similar formations are 
more or less widely distributed in all the con- 
tinents, As they contain the remains of consider- 
able silt, many of these deposits are quite fertile, 
but they require more rainfall than loam, owing 
to their sandy character. 

Loewi (/6’é), orto, pharmacologist, born in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, June 3, 1873. 
Loewi taught at Marburg and at Vienna before 
becoming professor of pharmacology at the Univ. 
of Graz, Austria, in 1909. He remained there 
until he came to the U.S. in 1938. Two years 
after his arrival, he was made research professor 
of pharmacology at New York Uniy. School of 
Medicine (1940). Loewi has done research in 
practically all phases of physiology and experi- 
mental medicine, but his most important con- 
tribution was the discovery of the chemical trans- 
mission of nerve impulses. It was for his work 
in this field that he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for physiology and medicine, with Sir 
Henry Dale (1936). 

Löffler (löflčr), FRIEDERICH AUGUSTUS JO- 
mannes, bacteriologist, born in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, in 1852; died in 1915. Originally an army 
surgeon, Löfer became professor of hygiene at 
Greifswald (1888). He and Robert Koch worked 
together in identifying the diphtheria bacillus 
(1884), and he independently discovered the bac- 
teria of erysipelas in pigs (1882). In 1898, he 
developed a successful method of inoculation 
against foot-and-mouth disease, after having dem- 
onstrated that the disease was caused by a fil- 
trable virus, Both his work and his research 
methods proved invaluable in the development 
of bacteriology. 

Lofoten (/é-fo’den), a group of numerous 
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rocky islands jutting out from the Norwegian 
coast north of Narvik in a southwesterly direc- 
tion for a distance of 175 m.; total area 2,250 
sq. m. Among the larger islands are Hinndy, 
with the city of Harstad, 3,000 inhabitants; 
Andgy; Langoy, Austvaggy and Vestvagdy. 
Svolvær, the main city of the islands, with 2,000 
inhabitants, is located on Austvagdy. The in- 
habitants are engaged largely in fishing, with 
some farming subsistence. Main crops are pota- 
toes, oats and barley. Cattle, sheep and poultry 
are also raised. Extensive fisheries, mainly cod, 
are centered around the islands. Cod fishing, 
which takes place the first four months of the 
year, constitutes the largest seasonal fisheries in 
the world. 

During the rest of the year considerable quan- 
tities of cod, halibut, herring, red fish, lobsters, 
and shellfish are caught. The production from 
the cod fisheries is exported mainly as stockfish 
(dried) and klipfish (salted and dried). This 
open-air process of drying is peculiar to Norway 
where climatic conditions make such preserva- 
tion methods possible. In recent years, modern 
deep-freezing methods have been developed and 
a considerable industry has grown up. A large 
industry for the preparation of cod-liver oil and 
canned roe is also maintained on the islands. The 
cod-liver oil is exported to all parts of the world. 

The celebrated Maelstr¢m of Norway is situ- 
ated in Lofoten, being produced by the tides forc- 
ing the sea through a narrow channel between 
two islands. The climate is considerably affected 
by the warm Gulf Stream and the islands, there- 
fore, in spite of their situation far north of the 
Polar Circle, have a very favorable climate. There 
is little snow in wittter and the summers are mild. 
The islands are indented by numerous fjords and 
channels and are very mountainous—the highest 
mountain has an elevation of 3,500 ft. 

The Lofoten Islands became generally well- 
known during World War II through a Brit- 


ish-Norwegian raid on some of the German- 
occupied fishing villages in the spring of 1941. 
On the return journey more than 400 Norwegians 
were taken back to England to join the Free Nor- 
wegian forces in Great Britain. Population, ca. 


50,000. 

Loftus (/éj'tus), cissie, stage and screen 
actress, born Marie Cecilia M'Carthy in Glasgow, 
Scotland, Oct. 22, 1876; died July 12, 1943. After 
passing her examinations at the Royal Acad. of 
Music, she made her stage debut in London in 
1893 and was associated with the London stage 
thereafter. She is remembered for her roles as 
Marguerite in “Faust,” with Sir Henry Irving; 
as Peter Pan; as Ophelia in E.H. Sothern’s Amer- 
ican “Hamlet” company; and as Viola in the 
production of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” 
which was produced especially for her by Madame 
Modjeska. She also wrote verses, stories, and a 
number of songs. 

Log (öğ), an apparatus for ascertaining the 
rate of a ship's speed in the sea. It is usually 
in the form of a triangular piece of wood, called 
the log-chip, curved at the bottom, and loaded 
so that it may float upright in the water. A strong 
line is attached to the log-chip, being wound 
around a reel, the axis of which projects, allow- 
ing it to turn freely when held in the hollow of 
the thumb and fingers. The log-chip is placed 
in the water and remains at rest, while the ship 
moves continuously on, and the speed is measured 
by the rapidity with which the log line unwinds 
from the reel. The line is divided into sections 
and the rate at which the vessel sails is deter- 
mined by the number of sections that pass from 
the reel in a given time, the time being measured 
by a stop-watch, and the tests cover from 20 to 30 
seconds of time. A Jog book is kept on the vessel, 
which contains a journal of the progress made 
from day to day, together with events occurring 
on board, the state of weather, the number and 
class of vessels sighted, and other circumstances 
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of interest. Most ships carry an official log book 
in which to keep an account of sickness, offenses 
committed, disobedience of officers, and all gen- 
eral matters pertaining to the crew and passengers. 

Logan (/o’gan), county seat of Cache County, 
Utah, just north of the Logan River, and 70 m: 
N. of Salt Lake City. It is on the Union Pacific 
R.R. and is surrounded by a rich farming and 
stock-raising country, Logan Canyon provides 
year-round recreational facilities. Among the 
noteworthy buildings are the State Agricul- 
tural Coll., and a number of Mormon temples. 
Manufa’tures include beet sugar, textiles, canned 
goods, and candy. The place was settled by 
followers of Brigham Young in 1859 and incor- 
porated in 1866, Population, 1940, 11,868; in 
1950, 16,832. 

Loganberry (/6’gan-bér-j), a hybrid plant, 
developed by crossing a raspberry with a black- 
berry. The name derives from its originator. 

Logan, youn, chief of the Cayuga Indians, 

born about 1725; died in 1780. He resided on the 
Susquehanna River and was friendly to the set- 
tlers, but in 1774 his family was massacred on 
the banks of the Ohio River by a number of 
whites, whereupon he instigated a war. Great 
destruction of property and life followed, but he 
and his band were defeated near the mouth of 
the Great Kanawha River. Shortly after he ad- 
dressed a pathetic message to Lord Dunmore, 
governor of Virginia, in which he reviewed his 
wrongs, His death resulted from a misunder- 
standing, on account of which a party of Indians 
shot him, presumably in self-defense. 
a Logan, JOHN ALEXANDER, soldier and poli- 
tician, born in Jackson County, Illinois, Feb. 9, 
1826; died in Washington, D.C., Dec. 26, 1886. 
He was the son of John Logan, an Irish physician, 
who served in the legislature of Illinois as a 
Democrat. The son attended a college in Shiloh. 
At the age of 20 he enlisted in the Mexican War 
and became lieutenant in an Illinois regiment. 
After the war he entered the Louisville Law 
School, studied in the law office of his uncle, 
and was admitted to the bar. In 1849 he became 
clerk of Jackson County. In 1851 he was elected 
to the legislature to represent Jackson and Frank- 
lin Counties and was twice re-elected. He was 
elected to Congress in 1858 and again in 1860, but 
when the Civil War began he resigned his seat 
and enlisted in the Union army. He fought at Bull 
Run, Belmont, Ft. Henry, and Ft. Donelson, be- 
coming a brigadier general in 1862 and major 
general in the fall of the same year. He took an 
efficient part in the Battle of Vicksburg and on 
the battlefield of Atlanta succeeded McPherson 
in the army of the Tennessee. 

In the Presidential election of 1864 Gen. Logan 
gave vigorous support to Lincoln, making many 
speeches in the Western states. After the election 
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he returned to Savannah, took part in Sherman’s 
march through the Carolinas, succeeded Gen. 
Howard in 1865 as commander of the army of 
the Tennessee, and in the fall of the same year 
resigned from the service. President Johnson 
appointed him minister to Mexico soon after, but 
he declined to serve. In 1866 he was elected to 
Congress as a Republican and was re-elected in 
1868 and 1870. He became a U.S. Senator in 
1871 and was re-elected in 1879 and 1885. The 
Republicans nominated him for the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1884, on the ticket headed by James 
G. Blaine, but he was defeated. He was one 
of the founders of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, became its first national commander, and 
promoted the observance of Memorial Day as a 
national holiday. He wrote “The Great Con- 
spiracy” and “Volunteer Soldier of America.” 
His son, John A. Logan, born in Illinois, July 
24, 1865, studied at West Point, and rose to the 
rank of major. On Nov. 12, 1899, while leading 
his battalion at San Jacinto, Philippine Islands, 
he was slain by the entrenched enemy. 

Logan, Moun, one of the highest mountains 
in North America, in the Dominion of Canada, 
near the Alaskan boundary, 26 m. N.E. of Mt. St. 
Elias. In 1892 J.H. Turner, U.S. surveyor, placed 
its height at 19,514 ft, which is considerably 
higher than Mt. St. Elias, previously thought to 
be the most elevated peak in North America. 
It is exceeded in height by Mt. McKinley in 
Alaska. 

Logansport (/0’ganz-pért), county seat of 
Cass County, Indiana, at the confluence of the 
Eel and Wabash Rivers, 70 m. N. of Indianapolis. 
It is on the Wabash, the Pennsylvania (which 
has shops here), and other railroads. Among 
the chief buildings are the county courthouse, 
the high school, the Holy Angels’ Acad., and 
the Northern Indiana Hospital for the Insane. 
It has manufactures of flour, ironware, machinery, 
woolen goods, clothing, springs, mattresses, and 
farming implements. The surrounding country 
is a fertile farming and dairying district. It 
contains natural gas and coal deposits. It was 
settled in the early part of the roth century and 
was incorporated in 1838. Population, 1940, 20,- 
177; in 1950, 21,031. 

Logarithm (/ég’¢-rith’m), one of a system of 
numbers so devised that multiplication and divi- 
sion may be performed by addition and sub- 
traction. They facilitate the raising of numbers 
to powers and the extraction of roots by very 
simple multiplication and division. 

The logarithm of a number may be defined 
as the exponent of the power to which it is neces- 
sary to raise a fixed number, called the dase, to 
produce the given number. The labor of per- 
forming the operations of multiplication, divi- 
sion, raising to a power, and extracting a root 
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by the ordinary processes of arithmetic, when 
the numbers are composed of many figures, is 
often lengthy. By the use of logarithms, for 
the invention of which we are indebted to John 
Napier (1550-1617), of Scotland, this labor is 
greatly diminished. Henry Briggs (1556-1630) 
suggested to Napier a change in his system of 
logarithms which led to logarithms using the 
same base, 10, as the number system. These 
logarithms are called common logarithms and 
are the ones used in computational work. An- 
other system of logarithms, called natural loga- 
rithms, using the base e, which is approximately 
equal to 2.71828, is convenient in situations in- 
volving the calculus. If a logarithm of a number 
in cither system is known, the logarithm of 
the number in the other system can be found 
by means of the formula 
log.x = log, 9x/log, o€- 

Tables of common logarithms were computed 
by Briggs and later mathematicians. In this 
system the logarithm of 100 is 2, because ro 
raised to the second power equals 100. Similarly, 
the logarithm of 1000 equals 3, of 10,000 equals 
4, and so on, Between the numbers 1 and 10 
the logarithms consist of decimals; between 10 
and 100, of the integer r and a decimal; between 
100 and 1000, of the integer 2 and a decimal, and 
soon, The integral part of a logarithm is called 
the characteristic and, for numbers greater than 
I, it is always less by one than the number of 
places before the decimal point in the number, 
hence the characteristic of the logarithm of 3 is 
0, of 30 is 1, of 300 is 2, etc. The decimal part of 
a logarithm is called the mantissa. The loga- 
rithms of numbers less than 1 have negative char- 
acteristics and the number of units in the charac- 
teristic is always greater by 1 than the number 
of zeros immediately following the decimal point, 
hence the index of the logarithm of .3 is —1, of 
.03 is —2, of .003 is —3, etc. 

If we examine the relationship between num- 
bers and théir logarithms we notice that, if the 
logarithms are in arithmetical progression, the 
numbers are in geometrical progression, For 
example, the numbers whose logarithms are o, 1, 
2, 3, 4 etc, are I, 10, 100, 1,000, 10,000, etc, 
This property of logarithms leads to the repre- 
sentation of certain phenomena by logarithmic 
functions. For example, in psychology the sensa- 
tion, s, resulting from a stimulus, t, was repre- 
sented by Fechner by the equation s = log £. 

Log Book, See Log. 

Loggerhead (/og’ér-héd), a large sea turtle 
sometimes weighing up to 450 pounds, found 
along the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to 
Brazil; another type is native to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It feeds on mollusks. Several birds 
are also called loggerheads: (1) the steamer duck 
or loggerhead, a very large duck of South Amer- 
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ica; (2) some species of tyrant flycatchers of 
the West Indies; (3) an American shrike. 

Logia (7674), in theology, a collection of say- 
ings ascribed to Christ, discovered (1897) on a 
papyrus found in Egypt. In 1903 three more such 
fragments were found. The sayings were prob- 
ably recorded in the 2nd century a.p. Compli- 
cated theological research revolves about the 
authenticity of the sayings. Today they are com- 
monly considered merely an expansion of the 
traditional truth voiced by Christ. 

Logic (/dg/te), that branch of philosophy 
which analyzes the relations of implication be- 
tween statements or propositions, and which 
formulates the principles of correct reasoning, 
Aristotle is usually regarded as the founder of 
this branch of inquiry, and until fairly recently 
the content of most instruction in logic was based 
in all essentials upon his logical writings. How- 
ever, in modern times the word “logic” has come 
to be used more broadly than is normal in the 
tradition dominated by Aristotle, and has fre- 
quently been made to cover discussions custom- 
arily subsumed under metaphysics, epistemology, 
and empirical psychology. 

Most current texts on the subject distinguish 
between deductive and inductive logic. This divi- 
sion corresponds roughly to the differences in 
content of the Prior and the Posterior Analytics 
of Aristotle, the first dealing in the main with 
the formal theory of the syllogism, while the 
second describes how scientific knowledge is 
achieved. 

Depucrive Locic. Deductive logic investigates 
the general conditions under which one set of 
statements (called the premises) necessarily imply 
another statement or set of statements (called 
the conclusion). A set of premises is said to 
imply necessarily a given conclusion—or in dif- 
ferent language, the conclusion is said to follow 
necessarily from the premises—if and only if it 
is impossible for the premises to be true and the 
conclusion to be false. For example, “All cats 
are quadrupeds” follows necessarily from the 
premises “All mammals are quadrupeds” and 
“All cats are mammals.” This is so, not because 
the premises and the conclusion are true—for 
they are obviously not all true, since not all 
mammals (e.g, whales) are quadrupeds—but 
because in any universe in which the premises 
would be true it would be impossible for the 
conclusion to be false. An inference (or reason- 
ing process) is valid, if its conclusions are neces- 
sarily implied by its premises; otherwise the in- 
ference is invalid. 

A fundamental point to be noted is that deduc- 
tive reasoning is formal; that is to say, the validity 
or invalidity of an inference depends entirely on 
the form (or abstract structure) of its premises 
and conclusion, and is independent of the matter 
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mentioned in them. For example, the inference: 
“All mammals are quadrupeds” and “All cats 
are mammals,” therefore “All cats are quadru- 
peds,” has a distinctive form which is clearly 
exhibited if letters are used to replace the words 
referring to the specific subject-matter mentioned. 
When we make this replacement we obtain the 
form or scheme of a valid inference: “All B's 
are C's” and “All A’s are B’s,” therefore “All A’s 
are C’s.” It is this form which plays the crucial 
role in deciding whether the inference is valid or 
not, and not the particular things talked about; 
and if other definite words are substituted for the 
letters in this schema, the resulting inference 
will be valid, no matter whether the premises 
that are obtained in this way are true or false. 
On the other hand, the inference: “All horses 
are quadrupeds” and “No birds are horses,” there- 
fore “No birds are quadrupeds,” has a form which 
is made plain by the schema: “All B’s are C’s” 
and “No A’s are B’s,” therefore “No A’s are C's.” 
This inference is invalid, even though its pre- 
mises as well as its conclusion are in fact true. 
For in this case it is possible to substitute definite 
words for the letters in the schema so as to obtain 
premises which are true but a conclusion which 
is false—for example: “All dogs are mammals” 
and “No cats are dogs,” therefore “No cats are 
mammals.” It is of the highest importance to 
realize, therefore, that an inference whose pre- 
mises are false may nevertheless be valid, and 
that an inference whose premises and conclusion 
are all true may nevertheless be invalid. 

The main task of formal logic is to distinguish 
the various forms of statements and inferences, 
and to formulate criteria for deciding whether 
inferences having specified forms are valid or 
not. This task has not been always clearly under- 
stood, Objections have been often raised that the 
valid forms noted by logic do not correspond to 
the way people actually think, and that therefore 
formal logic is artificial and false to reality. The 
question, however, of how men actually reason 
(which is a problem for history and psychology) 
must be distinguished sharply from the question 
whether an inference is valid. It is only with the 
latter question that formal logic is concerned. 
Its aim is not to describe the temporal order in 
which men’s ideas occur, but to provide general 
tules for deciding whether a given conclusion 
really does follow logically from given premises. 

Logicians have recognized many distinct forms 
of statements and inferences, and special names 
have been given to some of these, Traditional 
logic, following Aristotle fairly closely, has in the 
main restricted itself to analyzing just two forms 
of statements, the categorical and the hypothetical. 
Categorical statements are those which contain a 
Single subject and a single predicate joined by the 
copula—for example, “All men are mortal” and 
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“Some men are not married.” In this example, 
the first statement is a universal one, because it 
asserts something of the whole class of men; the 
second statement is particular, because it predi- 
cates something only of an indefinite part of the 
class of men. Hypothetical (sometimes also called 
conditional) statements are those which join two 
categorical statements with the help of the con- 
nective “if . . . then”—for example, “If Smith's 
train is late, then Brown will be unable to meet 
him.” 

Traditional logic has also, in the main, re- 
stricted itself to analyzing just four major types 
of inferences: immediate inferences, the logical 
opposition of statements, categorical syllogisms, 
and hypothetical syllogisms. An immediate infer- 
ence has but a single premise and a single conclu- 
sion. Several subsidiary forms of immediate infer- 
ence are usually noted: conversion (for example, 
“No men are immortal,” therefore “No immortals 
are men”); obversion (for example, “All angels 
are immortal,” therefore “No angels are mor- 
tal”); and contraposition (for example, “All men 
are mortal,” therefore “All immortals are non- 
human”). 

Two statements are said to be in logical oppo- 
sition, if the truth or falsity of one of them logi- 
cally determines the truth or falsity of the other. 
For example, “No fish are mammals” and “Some 
fish are mammals” are in contradictory opposi- 
tion, for the statements cannot both be true and 
cannot both be false. But “All fish are edible” 
and “No fish are edible” are in contrary opposi- 
tion, for although both statements cannot be 
true, both may be false, 

‘An inference has the form of a categorical syl- 
logism if it has two categorical premises and one 
categorical conclusion, the three statements pos- 
sessing no more than three distinct terms, each 
of which occurs in two statements. For example, 
“No fish suckle their young” and “All whales 
suckle their young,” therefore “No whales are 
fish,” is a valid categorical syllogism; but “All 
mammals suckle their young” and “All cats suckle 
their young,” therefore “All cats are mammals,” 
is an invalid categorical syllogism. 

‘An inference has the form of a hypothetical 
syllogism if it has two premises, at least one of 
which is a hypothetical statement. For example, 
“lf Caesar was ambitious for the crown, Brutus 
was justified in killing him” and “If Caesar was 
dissatisfied with a republican form of govern- 
ment, he was ambitious for the crown,” therefore 
“jf Caesar was dissatisfied with a republican 
form of government, Brutus was justified in kill- 
ing him,” is a pure hypothetical syllogism—since 
both of the premises are hypothetical statements. 
On the other hand, “If Smith is invited, he will 
attend the reception” and “Smith will not attend 
the reception,” therefore “Smith is not invited,” 
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‘is a mixed hypothetical syllogism—since one pre- 
mise is hypothetical in form while the other is 
categorical, 

Traditional logic has occupied itself with only 
a small part of the field of formal inference, and 
though its analyses are useful for many purposes 
it has failed to give a systematic and adequate 
account of many important types of deductive 
arguments. These defects have been remedied in 
large measure by more recent researches, espe- 
cially by those begun in the roth century by a 
number of mathematically minded logicians, 
among others by George Boole, Augustus DeMor- 
gan, and Charles Peirce. The labors of these men 
have resulted in the creation of a powerful instru- 
ment of logical deduction, currently known as 
mathematical or symbolic logic. It employs a spe- 
cial logical notation and makes free use of tech- 
niques customary in mathematics, However, de- 
tails of its various achievements are too compli- 
cated for brief exposition. 

Inpuctive Locic. The task of inductive logic 
is to formulate the principles for weighing evi- 
dence in judging the factual truth or falsity of 
statements. Contrary to uninformed opinion, 
there is no inherent opposition between inductive 
and deductive logic; indeed, the latter is an 
essential instrument in the attainment of scien- 
tific knowledge, and plays a fundamental role in 
almost every step taken to establish claims to 
truth, The view sometimes advanced that while 
deductive logic deals with inferences that pro- 
ceed from universal premises to particular con- 
clusions, inductive logic is concerned with infer- 
ences moving in the opposite direction, is seriously 
misleading, for it overlooks the fundamental 
point that all rigorous reasoning requires some 
universal premises, 

It has been often supposed that general rules 
could be stated which would enable anyone famil- 
iar with them to find the causes of any phenom- 
ena. Accordingly, a number of writers have 
attempted to develop a distinctive logic of dis- 
covery; for example, Francis Bacon in the 17th 
century and John Stuart Mill in the 19th have 
Proposed sets of rules which would guarantee to 
their users success in the conduct of scientific 
research. Although their proposals are not en- 
tirely without value, they failed to reach their 
objectives; and it is now generally recognized 
that all attempts to develop a logic of discovery 
are bound to fail. The reason for this inevitable 
failure lies in the circumstance that successful 
inquiry does not consist in the indiscriminate 
collection of facts—for there are an infinity of 
facts—but requires the use of preliminary hypoth- 
eses or conjectures for directing attention to im- 
portant or relevant facts, However, it is not pos- 
sible to state any rules whereby men would 
invariably be led to invent the right sorts of 
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hypotheses. All that can be done, and all that 
inductive logic aims to do, is to formulate rules 
for eliminating false hypotheses from those that 
an investigator is led in some fashion to enter- 
tain, and to make explicit the principles in terms 
of which an investigator can decide whether one 
hypothesis is better warranted by the facts than 
another. Mill's five experimental methods of 
induction accomplish the former task; the theory 
of probability contributes to the achievement of 
the latter. 

Mill's Experimental Methods indicate under 
what conditions a presumed cause (or effect) of 
a phenomenon fails to meet the requirements 
which genuine causes (or effects) must satisfy. 
For example, his Method of Agreement is stated 
by Mill as follows: “If two or more instances of 
a phenomenon under investigation (e.g., malarial 
fever) have only one circumstance in common 
(eg, being bitten by an infected Anopheles 
mosquito), the circumstances in which alone all 
the instances agree, is the cause (or effect) of 
the given phenomenon.” What this method as- 
serts becomes clearer when it is reformulated 
as follows: “Nothing can be the cause (or effect) 
of a phenomenon which is not a common cir- 
cumstance in all instances of the phenomenon.” 
Accordingly, a hypothesis as to the cause of some 
phenomenon (e.g., asthma) must be rejected if 
the supposed cause (e.g., drinking alcohol) does 
not occur in each case of a person suffering from 
the ailment. 

The theory of probability, on the other hand, 
enables us to evaluate the relative strength of the 
available evidence in favor of one of several 
hypotheses. If, for example, we know that a pair 
of dice are normally constructed and are tossed 
in a standard way, the theory of probability 
shows that relative to this evidence the statement 
that seven will turn up is more probable than 
that a pair of sixes will. Again, if we wish to 
determine the quality of a cargo of coffee, but 
cannot examine each individual coffee bean, the 
theory of probability informs us that we would 
obtain a more reliable estimate were we to exam- 
ine small samples drawn from various parts of 
the hold rather than a large sample all taken 
from a single bag. See also Probability. F 

In addition to these matters, inductive logic 
also includes the study of the nature of experi- 
mental verification, of the principles of classifi- 
cation, of the varieties of measurement, and of 
the assumptions underlying the use of statistical 
methods. Inductive logic thus consists of a some- 
what miscellaneous collection of principles, which 
are nevertheless related by their common role in 
safeguarding the process of scienüfic inquiry. 

The literature of logic is enormous. In addition 
to the works of Aristotle already cited, the fol- 
lowing are among the more important larger 
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treatises on the subject: J.S. Mill, “System of 
Logic”; George Boole, “Laws of Thought”; J.N. 
Keynes, “Formal Logic”; W.E. Johnson, “Logic.” 
The number of smaller textbooks is also very 
large; among the more substantial ones are: W.S. 
Jevons, “Elementary Lessons in Logic,” and M.R. 
Cohen and E. Nagel, “Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method.” A good elementary intro- 
duction to symbolic logic is Alfred Tarski, “Intro- 
duction to Logic.” On the theory of probability, 
in addition to the standard mathematical texts, 
the following are useful to the general reader: 
J.M. Keynes, “Treatise on Probability”; John 
Venn, “Logic of Chance”; Richard von Mises, 
“Probability, Statistics, and Truth”; and E. Nagel, 
“Principles of the Theory of Probability.” 

Logos (/dg’ds), a philosophical and theologi- 
cal term, originally a Greek word, which is 
almost impossible to translate. Although an abso- 
lutely accurate definition cannot be given, it 
denotes an expression of reason and order. In 
philosophy, it supposes reason and order as being 
cosmic (q.v.) and refers to the intelligibility of 
the world. In theology, this last reason as signified 
by Logos means the worp that is God, God’s will 
and the utterance of God’s will. In the Old Tes- 
tament, it means the worn expressing the will 
and power of God as communicated to man. 
Sometimes it even means the “second God” iden- 
tified with Christ, although of course this mean- 
ing holds only in the New Testament. 

Even in ancient philosophy, the meaning of 
the word changes continuously. Without follow- 
ing it through the whole development of Greek 
philosophy, it need only be emphasized that the 
idea of Logos played a decisive role in the phi- 
losophy of the Stoics (q.v.), where the word 
becomes the creative source of cosmic unity, the 
general purpose of our being and of being gen- 
erally identified with Fate and Providence. This 
concept was almost personified by Philo of Alex- 
andria (q.v.), in whose works it takes on the 
meaning of the agency which communicates the 
creative will of God, a perfect combination of 
the meaning of the word in the Old Testament 
with Greek connotations. 

In Christian theology, the definition and trans- 
lation of Logos has provoked innumerable theo- 
ries. Thus, it is easily understandable that the 
German drama “Faust,” by Wolfgang von Goethe 
(q.v.) begins with the attempt of Dr. Faustus, 
the archetype of medieval scholarship, to find 
the right translation for the word Logos. In some 
Christian concepts it is the mediating agency 
between God and the World; sometimes it be- 
comes the intrinsic purpose of God in the Crea- 
tion. 

The basis of all these discussions of definition 
is the Gospel according to St. John (1:1): “In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
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with God and the Word was God.” St. John 
would not have expressed himself in this way 
if the meaning of “the Word” had not already 
been associated with the above described ideas 
by those for whom he wrote. St. John in using 
the word obviously wanted to say that the medi- 
ating agency between God and the world (which 
through the last three centuries before Christ 
in the Greco-Alexandrian world had been called 
Logos, the word) had now been found in Jesus 
Christ. 

Logwood (/6g’w0od), a tree which was orig- 
inally found in Central America, but naturalized 
in and exported from Jamaica and other West 
Indian islands, It grows most vigorously in moist 
and swampy regions, has pinnate leaves and 
small yellowish flowers, and attains a height of 
from 30 to 50 ft. The wood is dense and solid, 
particularly the heartwood, which is so heavy 
that it sinks in water. This heartwood has a red 
color and is useful in the manufacture of dyestuff 
to produce dark red colors. To obtain the dyestuft 
the wood is ground into small pieces, after which 
the coloring matter is extracted, and, by applying 
alkalies, a purple color is secured, while acids 
give a paler tint to the red. The colors are not 
permanent, but are made so by a mordant. When 
iron is used for mordanting the fabric, the color 
produced is black, but with chromium a green 
or black is secured, and with alumina a lilac 
and violet are obtained. Logwood dyes depend 
upon the crystalline principle known as haema- 
toxylin. They are used largely in giving a black 
or brown color to calico, in making ink, and 
for producing colors useful in painting. An as- 
tringent medicine is also extracted from logwood. 

Lohengrin (/o’én-grin), a German poetic 
hero, the subject of Wagner's opera “Lohengrin.” 
The poem introducing Lohengrin was written 
in the latter part of the 13th century, according 
to which he was a guardian of the Holy Grail, 
and was sent by King Arthur to battle for Prin- 
cess Elsa of Brabant. The vehicle in which he 
undertook the journey was drawn by a swan, 
and, after arriving at the seat of war, he over- 
threw all opposition and finally married Elsa. 
Subsequently he entered the campaign against 
the Hungarians and later against the Saracens, 
but on his return to Cologne was persuaded by 
Elsa to explain his origin, on account of which 
he was immediately taken back to the Grail in 
accordance with his vow. 

Loire (wär), the most important river of 
France. Its source is in the Cevennes Mts., from 
which it has a northwesterly course to Orléans, 
and thence flows nearly west into the Bay of 
Biscay. Canals connect it with the Seine, the 
Saône, and the harbor of Brest. Its basin, which 
includes about one-fourth of France, is noted 
for fertility of soil and much wealth, The entire 
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length is 625 m., of which about 500 m. are 
navigable. On its banks are the cities of Orléans, 
Blois, Tours, and Nantes, as well as 16th century 
châteaux, such as Amboise, Blois, Loches, and 
Usée, which are fine examples of Renaissance 
architecture in France, 

A French department of the same name is situ- 
ated in southeastern France, with an area of 1,852 
sq. m. and population of over 650,000; St.-Etienne 
(pop. 200,000) is the capital. Iron and coal min- 
ing are important industries; glass and paper 
head the list of manufactures. 

Loki (/o’k?), in Scandinavian mythology, the 
father of Hel, goddess of the dead, regarded as 
the evil spirit. He is represented as being hand- 


some in appearance, but the possessor of great’ 


cunning and malice. Though engaged in mischief 
and evil, he was looked upon as capable of aiding 
the other gods in the accomplishment of good 
and noble deeds. Balder lost his life through the 
malice of Loki, but the latter was terribly pun- 
ished by the Aesir. At a later period he became 
identified with the devil of Christianity, who, 
in Norway, is still spoken of as Laake. 

Lollards (/él’érdz), a term characterizing a 
Dutch sect of the r4th century. Originally the 
Lollards cared for the sick and buried the dead, 
but soon, under the influence of “poor preachers,” 
the proselytes of Wycliffe (q.v.), the Lollards 
embraced his doctrines and protested against 
many alleged misuses of the contemporary Cath- 
olic Church. The followers of Wycliffe in Eng- 
land and Scotland were also called Lollards, The 
movement actually represents a definitely Prot- 
estant tendency before the advent of the Refor- 
mation (q.v.) itself. At the end of the r4th cen- 
tury the sect had grown strong enough to strive 
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officially and openly for ecclesiastic reforms. As 
a consequence the Lollards were bitterly perse- 
cuted and finally eradicated. Their ideas survived 
clandestinely, however, and helped to pave the 
way for the Reformation in England and The 
Netherlands, which occurred more than a cen- 
tury later. 

Lombard (/ém’bird), peter, noted school- 
man of the 13th century, born near Novara in 
Lombardy, in the year 1100; died in Paris, France, 
in 1164. He studied theology in the Univ. of Paris 
under Abélard, became Bishop of Paris in 1159, 
and was the first to be termed doctor of theology 
by the Univ. of Paris. Several works of much 
value have caused him to be styled generally 
“The Master of Sentences.” His works were 
treated in commentaries down to the Reforma- 
tion. A collection of passages from the fathers 
of the Christian Church, relating to controversies 
in theology, entitled “Sententiarum Libri IV,” 
is his best known work. 

Lombard Architecture, a style in art, an 
outgrowth of the Lombards and the Gothic in- 
vaders of northern Italy. It dates properly from 
the early part of the 9th century to the 13th 
century, and was derived from the Roman style. 
Examples of this style occur mostly in Italy. 
The architecture is characterized by a prepon- 
derance of vertical lines instead of horizontal, and 
in utilizing the dome extensively. 

Lombards (/ém’birdz), or LANcoBARDI, a 
Suevic tribe distinguished for great valor in the 
early history of Europe, so named for the long 
spears they carried, or for their long beards. 
They originally occupied the region of the Lower 
Elbe, and we first hear of them in connection 
with the Roman invasions in about the rst cen- 
tury. By the 5th century they had settled in 
Moravia, where they became followers of Arius 
(4.v.) and revolted against the Heruli (493)- 
Pressing southward into the Danube valley, they 
overthrew the Gepidae and invaded (568) north- 
ern Italy, under their king, Alboin. Here they 
established themselves firmly and undertook fur- 
ther conquests throughout the peninsula in order 
to extend the Lombard kingdom over all of Italy. 
In the time of Queen Theodelinda (600), they 
embraced Catholicism and began to build many 
beautiful churches and monasteries. They founded 
cities, made great internal improvements, and 
carried on an extensive trade. Among their most 
powerful kings were Authari (584-91), Agilulf 
(592615), Rothari (636-52), who collected their 
laws, and Liutprand (712-44) who secured tem- 
porary dominion over all of Italy. In 774, the 
last Lombard king, Disiderius, was overthrown 
at Pavia by Charlemagne, who became King of 
the Lombards and Franks. The Lombard king- 
dom lasted more than 200 years but although 
very powerful was never completely unified. The 
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Lombards made no attempt to impose their cus- 
toms on the people they subjugated and were 
themselves gradually assimilated into the Italian 
culture. Lombard Street, the money market in 
London, derived its name from the Lombards’ 
business as money lenders. 

Lombardy (/6m’bar-di), a region of north- 
ern Italy, extending originally from the Alps to 
the Po River, so named from the Lombards, who 
were members of a Teutonic tribe. The region 
was part of the Roman empire before the Lom- 
bard invasion (568). In 774 it fell to Charlemagne, 
then became part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
passed to Spain, and in 1815 became a part of 
Austria after a period of French rule; in 1859 it 
became part of the kingdom of Sardinia, which, 
in 1861, became the kingdom of Italy (4.v.). A 
department of Italy is now known as Lombardy, 
but it does not include all of the region formerly 
known by that name. It includes the nine prov- 
inces of Brescia, Como, Bergamo, Pavia, Milan, 
Cremona, Varese, Mantua, and Sondrio. The 
area is 9,186 sq. m. Population, 1949, 6,231,000 
(est.). 

Lombok (/6m-b6k’), an island in the Malay 
Archipelago, part of the Republic of Indonesia 
(q.v.). The area is 1,825 sq. m. It is situated a 
short distance east of Java, between the islands of 
Bali and Sumbawa. The island is of volcanic ori- 
gin and has several mountain ranges, but is well- 
watered and fertile. Among the products are 
cereals, fruits, livestock, tobacco, and coffee. Most 
of the inhabitants are Mohammedans. Mataram 
is the capital. Population, ca. 700,000. 

Lombroso (/ém-bré’zd), cesare, psychiatrist 
and criminologist, born in Verona, Italy, Nov. 18, 
1836; died at Turin, Oct. 19, 1909. After academic 
studies in Padua, Vienna, and Paris he became 
(1859) an army surgeon, and three years later pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the Univ. of Pavia. Subse- 
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quently he served as director of a mental institu- 
tion at Pesaro, and was professor of psychiatry 
and criminal anthropology at the Univ. of Turin 
for a number of years. Besides his important re- 
search on pellagra, culminating (1872) in his 
finding that the disease resulted from poison con- 
tained in spoiled maize, he did equally well- 
known work concerning the connection between 
the insane and the criminal. According to his 
views, crime may be regarded as a disease, and is 
derived from inheritance or climatic environ- 
ment, Although his research did not establish the 
criminal type, he did establish the basis of modern 
anthropology. Best-known among his numerous 
writings are “Genius and Insanity,” “White Man, 
Colored Man,” “The Female Offender,” and “The 
Criminal Man.” 

London ((iin’dan), the capital of the British 
Empire, in the southeastern part of England, 
on the Thames River, about 60 m. from the sea. 
It is the most populous city in the world. It is 
located on both sides of the Thames River, which 
is spanned by many fine bridges. The river at 
this place is from 600 to 900 ft. wide and flows 
slowly, and vast improvements by deepening and 
canalizing have tended to make it the center of 
an extensive system of navigation. Numerous 
railways extend from it to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and it has additional transportation 
facilities by a vast network of electric railway 
lines. 

Description. London is built on a low and 
level tract of land, hence there is no point of 
vantage from which the whole city may be viewed 
even on the clearest day. The Fire Monument, 
situated near the center of the city, affords the 
best view, but it is not sufficiently elevated to 
permit seeing beyond the outskirts of the closely 
constructed buildings. Fog and mist characterize 
the atmosphere, due to the close proximity to the 
sea, and the bright sky of Paris and Berlin is 
wanting. This circumstance, taken in connection 
with the extensive use of bituminous coal for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes, causes the 
aspect to be dark. London has a mean annual 
temperature of 50°F., ranging from 40° in the 
winter to 64° in the summer, and the annual 
rainfall is about 25 in. 

The Thames River passes from east to west 
through the city. South of it are the counties of 
Kent and Surrey, which contain the portion that 
is of lesser importance. The county of Middlesex 
is north of the river. All of the larger commer- 
cial institutions are in the East End, which con- 
tains the customhouse, the docks, the general 
post office, the Bank of England, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and other noted structures. However, the 
East End also has many residential areas. The 
West End contains the homes of many wealthy 
and fashionable people, especially in the neigh- 
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One of the main thoroughfares of London, the 
Strand connects the city Proper with Westminster. 
Originally running along the bank of the Thames 
River (hence its name), the Strand is now lined with 
fine stores and theaters. It was first paved in 1532, 
when the homes of nobility and clergymen were 
built with beautiful gardens stretching down to the 
Thames 


ee 
borhood of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
In this section are many fine residences, located a 
short distance from the government offices, the 
British Museum, the royal palaces, and the houses 
of Parliament. Formerly the palaces of the nobility 
were located within an area of 673 acres, but 
they were driven farther west through the exten- 
sion of trade, and the limits of London proper 
embrace chiefly warehouses, banks, and office 
buildings. During the night it is almost de- 
serted, while in daytime more than a million 
persons work within the confines of what is 
generally known as the Old City. 

Streets anp Parks. The streets in the business 
districts are inadequate, since they are congested 
by the heavy traffic during the day. Many of the 
thoroughfares have been widened, however. 
Along the Thames extends the Victoria Em- 
bankment, which is one of the most noted thor- 
oughfares of the city. It affords communication 
along the north shore of the river eastward 
from the houses of Parliament, and is adorned 
by many fine statues and shrubbery. The most 
fashionable shops are on Regent Street, and 
numerous substantial structures of comparatively 
recent date have been erected on Oxford Street 
and its continuations. Fleet Street is devoted 
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largely to the newspaper trade, Paternoster — 
Row is headquarters for the book business, and: 
the Haymarket has many fine hotels and thea. 
ters. Club life is represented on Pall Mall, the 
jewelry trade is centered on Bond Street, and 
the police court is on Bow Street. Piccadilly has 
many fine shops and clubhouses. The Strand, 
Cheapside, and Holborn are other noted business _ 
Streets. 

The parks and squares of London, though 
numerous, are almost inadequate to the require. 
ments of so large a population. Trafalgar Square, 
one of the finest in the city, is surrounded by 
many fine buildings, including art galleries, 
hotels, and churches. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, sur- 
rounded by offices of the law fraternity, is the 
largest open ground in the city. Hyde Park, con- 
taining 361 acres, is located between Mayfair 
and Kensington Gardens, and is surrounded by 
a noted carriage drive. Green Park and St. James's 
Park, near Trafalgar Square, are among the royal 
parks that have been opened to the public. Green- 
wich Observatory, in the southern part of the 
city, is surrounded by the beautiful Greenwich 
Park. Black Heath and Hampstead Heath are 
among the many heaths, or commons, preserved 
for the use of the people in their natural condi- 
tion. Many of the public places are adorned by 
monuments. These inélude Cleopatra’s Needle, on 
the Thames Embankment; the Nelson Column, 
in Trafalgar Square; the monument to commem- 
orate the great fire of London, on Fish Street 
Hill; the national memorial to Victoria, in front 
of Buckingham Palace; the colossal statue of 
Achilles, at Hyde Park; and the Albert Memo- 
rial, at Kensington Gardens. 

Burtpincs. London has many magnificent 
buildings, the most important of which include 
those erected by the government. The houses 
of Parliament, located on the banks of the 
Thames, are among the largest Gothic structures 
in the world. They cover eight acres, have a 
river front of 940 ft., and were erected at a cost 
of about $15,000,000. St.Paul's Cathedral, whose 
dome may be seen from most parts of the city, is 
a monumental structure. The Tower, formerly 
the scene of crimes and suffering, but now an 
arsenal and armory, is situated on the banks 
of the Thames. The Lord Mayor of London has 
his official residence in the Mansion House in 
the Poultry, a structure in the Corinthian style. 
Buckingham Palace, St. James's, and Marlbor- 
ough House are buildings of much historical in- 
terest. The British Museum contains a valuable 
national collection, which embraces specimens 
that represent all the arts and sciences and cover 
all the centuries included in the history of man. 

Facing Piccadilly is the Royal Acad. of Art, 
noted for its annual exhibition of sculptures and 
paintings. A great variety of art products are 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON 
Tower Bridge is easily distinguished in the background 


located in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
churches include St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, St. George’s Church, St. Giles’s, St. 
Bartholomew the Great, and St. Mary le Bow. 
Besides the fine system of public schools, London 
has many noted institutions of higher learning. 
These include the Univ. of London, Westminster 
School, Charter House School, St. Paul’s Coll., 
Coll. of Physicians, and the Inns of Court. The 
more prominent theaters include the Covent Gar- 
den, the Haymarket, the Drury Lane Theater, 
the Adelphi, the Strand, the Criterion, and Daly’s. 

Inpustrirs. London has a large domestic and 
foreign commerce. It is connected by steamship 
lines with Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and 
other cities of Europe and the continents of both 
hemispheres. Being the largest consumer of food 
supplies in the world, it has a small export trade 
compared with the imports. Much of the for- 
eign trade is with the East and West Indies and 
the colonies of Great Britain. The chief imports 
include tea, coffee, rice, sugar, tobacco, raw cot- 
ton, spices, petroleum, and fruits. London is the 
leading manufacturing city of Great Britain and 
the products make up an almost endless list. 
Though manufacturing enterprises are located 
in different parts of the city, they are more largely 
represented in a section extending in a semicircle 
to the south and east. Among the principal prod- 
ucts are clothing, furniture, machinery, glass, 
pottery, jewelry, clocks and watches, chemicals, 


saddlery, musical and surgical instruments, and 
liquors. 

Communication. London has one of the most 
efficient underground railways in the world, fur- 
nishing connections between the different parts 
of the city and the great railway terminal sta- 
tions, About a million persons enter the city every 
morning, and so the enterprise of furnishing 
communication is very important. London 
Bridge, which furnishes the chief communica- 
tion over the Thames, is crossed by about 350,- 
ooo persons every day. Many stations of the 
underground railways are located within the 
city, such as Victoria, Waterloo, and London 
Bridge, and at many underground points are 
numerous shops. Four tunnels pass under the 
Thames, so that communication is continuous 
between the north and south sides of the river, 
which is also crossed by many bridges and lines 
of ferries. Extensive tramways are in operation, 
and thousands of motor omnibuses crowd the 
principal thoroughfares. 

GovernMENT. The government of London has 
been evolved over a long period of time. The 
form now in force dates from 1900, when the 
administration was greatly simplified by con- 
solidating various districts. At present the British 
government exercises the central control, and 
the duties and powers of the local authorities 
are defined and limited by acts of Parliament. 
Control is exercised over various local authori- 
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ties by certain departments of the general gov- 
ernment, similar in at least some respects to 
the influence of the national government of the 
U.S. over various regulations in the District of 
Columbia. For instance, the public utilities, such 
as electric lighting, are under the supervision 
of the Board of Trade. The Board of Control 
has certain jurisdiction over the parks and com- 
mons, while the Board of Education may with- 
hold the government grant from a district where 
the school system is not maintained with a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency. 

At least four Londons may be enumerated: 
One known as the ancient city of London, an- 
other under the county council, a third includ- 
ing boroughs for parliamentary representation, 
and a fourth embracing a number of suburbs. 
The first mentioned has come down from the 
Middle Ages, and has its own police regulations, 
a common council, and the chief executive, who 
is known as the Lord Mayor. All the affairs of 
the ancient city are controlled by the city gov- 
ernment, except the main drainage system. The 
London under the county council is outside 
of the ancient city, but it does not include the 
urban district which has’ been annexed to form 
Greater London. The city is divided into 28 
parliamentary boroughs, from which 62 mem- 
bers are returned to Parliament. A mayor, alder- 
men, and a common council comprise the chief 
officials of each administrative district, and these 
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are responsible only to the central government, 
except that some minor matters are directed by 
the common council of London. The police force 
of the entire city is under the government of 
Great Britain, consisting of about 16,500 men, and 
the central offices are at New Scotland Yard, 
located near Westminster Bridge. For postal pur- 
Poses Greater London is divided into several 
numbered districts, 

Innasitants, The city contains a large mix- 
ture of different races of people. The most numer- 
ous of those not English approximated, before 
World War II, Irish, 300,000; Scotch, 185,000; 
Germans, 165,000; French, 60,000. In 1921 the 
county and city of London had a population of 
4,022,901. In the same year Greater London had 
a population of 7352963; in 1931, 8,203,942; in 
1951, 8,346,137. 

History. The history of London begins about 
the year 43 a.D., when the Romans were in pos- 
session of the southern part of Britain and 
founded a military station on the Present site of 
London. An insurrection of the British led by 
Boadicea caused it to be burned in 61 A.D. It was 
the center of various disturbances until about 
306, when Constantine constructed walls and 
fortifications, and thereby established stability 
and laid a firm basis for commercial prosperity. 
From 369 until 412 it was the capital of Britain, 
when it was known as Augusta. Subsequently 
it became the chief seat of the Saxons. King 
Alfred expelled the Danes and fortified the city, 
It became famous as a commercial center at the 
beginning of the reign of Edward Ill. In 1664- 
66 the plague raged, and about 69,000 persons suc- 
cumbed to the dreaded disease. In the latter year 
a destructive fire spread over 340 acres, burning 
about 15,000 houses. From these calamities the 
city recovered with marked rapidity. The Bank 
of England was established in 1694, Sir Hans 
Sloane founded the British Museum in 1759, the 
old walls were torn down in 1760, and about that 
time the streets were improved by pavements, 
lighting, and sanitary regulations. In 1840 the 
Present parliamentary buildings were com- 
menced, and in rapid succession followed the 
construction of great aqueducts, parks, and many 
other municipal improvements. London suffered 
heavily from German air raids during World War 
II, almost one-third of the built-up acreage of the 
city being devastated. Thousands of buildings 
and many streets were destroyed beyond repair. 
The reconstruction of London as the most modern 
city of Europe, however, has already been planned 
and was under way by 1946, along with the Te- 
sumption of the slum clearance program which 
had been interrupted by the war. 

London, city and county seat of Middlesex 
County, Ontario, on the Thames River, 121 M. 
s.w. of Toronto. It is on the Canadian Pacific, 
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the Erie & Detroit, and the Canadian National 
Rys. The chief buildings include the county court- 
house, Western Univ., two cathedrals, and the 
exposition building. The manufactures include 
boots and shoes, leather, flour, ironware, chemi- 
cals, machinery, woolen goods, suspenders, and 
utensils. The surrounding country is agricultural 
and stock producing. London was laid out in 
1826. Population, ca. 70,000. 

London Conferences, diplomatic gath- 
erings of international import held at London, 
England, usually to adjust political and economic 
matters. Among the outstanding London Confer- 
ences have been: (1) The first, in 1814, to settle 
affairs after Napoleon’s defeat, especially in re- 
gard to the erection of a Kingdom of The Nether- 
lands. (2) The meeting (July 1827) which re- 
sulted in a treaty signed by England, France, 
and Russia for Greek liberation from Turkey. 
(3) The 1830 conference which recognized Bel- 
gium’s liberation from Holland, (4) A confer- 
ence of the great powers was called in 1852 to 
solve the Schleswig-Holstein problem. (5) In 
1867, a conference was convoked to consider the 
complicated status of the Duchy of Luxemburg 
that eventually was neutralized. (6) At the re- 
quest of Russia, a conference was held in 1871 
to regulate the neutralization of the Black Sea, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, the Bosporus, and 
the navigation of the Danube; this conference 
also asserted the principle of the inviolability of 
treaties. (7) In 1908 an international conference 
called by Great Britain adopted the Declara- 
tion of London, a code for sea warfare which 
was never considered binding or fully accepted. 
(8) In 1912 and 1913 London conferences nego- 
tiated the terms of peace between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, and Serbia. (9) 
Several conferences were held in London during 
1921-24 to consider questions of German repara- 
tions, including the Dawes Plan. (10) A Naval 
Disarmament Conference of the U.S., England, 
France, Italy, and Japan was held in London in 
1930. (11) The Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament including the exchange of in- 
formation concerning naval construction between 
the U.S., Great Britain and Dominions, and 
France was signed at London in 1936, Italy affix- 
ing her signature to the pact later. (12) In 1933 
the World Monetary and Economic Conference 
met in London. See also United Nations. 

London, yack, novelist and short-story writer, 
born Jan. 12, 1876, in San Francisco, Cal.; died 
Nov. 22, 1916. He was the illegitimate son of an 
itinerant Irish astrologer, who was also a linguist 
and a student of history and the Bible. His 
mother, of Welsh stock, later married John 
London, an improvident grocer and chicken 
rancher. In 1886 the family moved to Oakland, 
Cal., where Jack attended school for four years. 
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Between the ages of 14 and 17, he moved about 
the country, was an oyster pirate, a longshoreman, 
a seaman, and a leader on the Oakland water- 
front by virtue of his gifts as a fighter. His 
interest in social problems first became evident 
when, at the age of 18, he joined a branch of 
Coxey’s army on its march East. (See Coxey, 
Jacob S.) He abandoned this cause en route, 
however, and was subsequently arrested as a 
vagrant and sentenced to serve 30 days in jail 
in Erie County, Pennsylvania. Having decided 
that success could not be achieved through physi- 
cal powers alone, he entered Oakland High 
School at the age of 19 and, by studying 19 
hours a day, in less than a year secured admis- 
sion to the Univ. of California. He soon with- 
drew, however, and, in 1896, visited the gold 
fields of Alaska. Upon his return, he devoted 
his full time to writing, in order to support his 
family. 

London’s first published story appeared in the 
Overland Monthly in January 1899, and was later 
incorporated in his first published book, “The 
Son of the Wolf” (1900). Other books of this 
period include “The God of His Fathers” (1901), 
“Children of the Frost” (1902), and “The Call 
of the Wild” (1903). These tales of the Alaskan 
gold fields probably represent his highest achieve- 
ment as an artist. Thereafter, the novels are fre- 
quently confused and distorted by their propa- 
ganda element. A period as foreign correspondent 
during the Boer War had led to the author’s 
being stranded in the east end of London for a 
time, and this experience produced “The People 
of the Abyss” (1903). Again in 1904, London 
worked for the Hearst publications as foreign 
correspondent during the Russo-Japanese War. In 
the same year “The Sea Wolf” appeared, and 
“The War of the Classes,” “The Game,” and 
“White Fang,” in 1905. Later works include: 
“Before Adam” (1906), “The Iron Heel” (1907), 
a striking anticipation of Fascism; “The Road” 
(1907); “Martin Eden” (1909), the story of the 
author's carly struggles as a writer; “Burning 
pane, (1910); “The Cruise of the Snark” 


(1911); “Smoke Bellew” (1912); “John Barley- 
corn” (1913), which treats London's experi- 
ences with alcohol; “The Valley of the 


Moon” (1913); and “Star Rover” (1914). Two 
years later, the author committed suicide. 
In a period of 16 years, Jack London wrote 50 
books, for which he received at least $1,000,000. 
In 1913 he was regarded as the highest paid, 
the best known, and the most popular writer in 
the world. Nationally recognized in the U.S., his 
fame was even greater in Europe, particularly in 
Russia, His ideological sources were Darwin, 
Spencer, Marx, and Nietzsche. Convinced of the 
necessity for a root and branch overthrow of 
capitalism, he was at the same time preoccupied 
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with the Nietzschean concept of a superman. In- 
sufficiently revised, these works are episodic and 
disorganized, varying in tone from the vulgar 
to the sublime, from the realistic to the romantic. 
Their success was due to the author’s youthful 
exuberance and force, to his sincerity, and espe- 
cially to his remarkable narrative gift. 

London, university oF, an institution of 
higher learning in London, England, founded 
in 1836. It was for many years a purely examining 
body. Two colleges in London had opened earlier 
—Univ. Coll. in Gower Street, London, in 1828, 
and King’s Coll., situated in the Strand, London, 
founded as a Church of England institution in 
1829. Like all other universities in Britain, the 
Univ. of London is co-educational. It includes a 
large number of colleges both for academic and 
for technical training, and covers the medical 
schools of several London hospitals, considered 
among the finest medical training centers in 
England. 

The faculty members number over 1,450 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and the student body totals 
ca. 50,000. 

Londonderry (Jin’din-dérri), or verry, a 
city and seaport of Northern Ireland, capital of 
a county of the same name, on the Foyle River, 
5 m, from Lough Foyle. It is connected with 
Waterside, an extensive suburb across the Foyle, 
by a bridge. The chief buildings include the 
county courthouse, the Anglican and Catholic 
cathedrals, and Magee Coll. It has railway com- 
munication and manufactures of shirts, collars, 
and underwear. It is the residence of a bishop. 
The monastery of St. Columba was founded on 
its site in 546; around this the city developed. 
During the Reformation in Britain it became a 
stronghold of Protestantism and in 1689 was be- 
sieged by James II. Population, 1947 (est.), 48,987. 

Long (lõng), CRAWFORD WILLIAMSON, surgeon, 
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born in Danielsville, Ga., Nov. 1, 1815; died in 
Athens, Ga., June 16, 1878. Although there are 
conflicting claims, it is generally considered that 
Long was the first to perform an operation using 
ether as an anesthetic when he successfully re- 
moved a tumor (March 30, 1842) from the neck 
of a patient under ether. He used ether in eight 
subsequent operations in the following four years 
and then published a report in December 1849. 
Meanwhile, a Boston dentist, Dr. W.T.G. Morton, 
had effected a public demonstration of the use of 
ether (1846) and the rival claims of the two 
men occasioned a long and bitter controversy. 

Long, Huey P., U.S. Senator, born in Winnfield, 
La., Aug. 30, 1893; died in Baton Rouge, La., 
Sept. 10, 1935. Long came from a poor, rural 
family and was educated mainly in public schools. 
After a short career as a traveling salesman, he 
studied law at Tulane Univ. (completing a three- 
year course in seven months), and was admitted 
to the bar in 1915. He began his political career 
in 1917 when he was elected Louisiana ‘Railroad 
Commissioner. In 1924 he was defeated for the 
governorship, but a demagogic campaign gained 
him an overwhelming. majority in 1928. Popularly 
known as “the Kingfish,” Long became virtual 
dictator of the state. Impeachment proceedings 
were raised against him in 1929, but were de- 
feated by a block of state senators who refused 
to support the movement. Following this, he be- 
came more powerful than ever. He was elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1930, but refused to take 
office until 1932 when his friend Oscar K. Allen 
was elected governor. In the Senate, Long 
aroused violent animosity but naturally also some 
popular following with his “Share the Wealth” 
program, in which he promised every family an 
annual income of $5,000. He was assassinated by 
Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, Jr. (1935), while attend- 
ing a session of the legislature in Baton Rouge. 

Long Beach (löng béch), a city in southern 
California, 25 m. s.z. of Los Angeles, on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, served by the Union Pacific and other 
railroads. Long Beach Municipal Airport is 6 m. 
N. of the city, It is a popular resort area and the 
site of a naval station and an Air Force base. Oil 
refining, shipbuilding, and the manufacture of 
aircraft and electronics are the chief industries. 
Long Beach is part of the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach standard metropolitan statistical area 
(1960 pop., 6,742,696), which includes Los An- 
geles and Orange counties. In 1958 the city had 
a value added by manufacture of $317,913,000- 
Settled in 1882, it was called Willmore City. The 
name was changed in 1887, and the city was 1n- 
corporated in 1897. In 1900 the population was 
2,252, in 1930, 142,032. The city’s decade of great- 
est growth was from 1950, when the population 
was 250,767, to 1960, when the figure reached 
344,168. 
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Long Branch (/éng branch), a town of Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, at the mouth of the 
South Shrewsbury River, 28 m. s. of New York 
City. It is on the Central of New Jersey and the 
Pennsylvania R.R.’s. The town stretches about 
5 m, along the beach. It has manufactures of 
shirts, four, lumber products, asphalt, and ma- 
chinery. Long Branch was settled in 1670 and 
has been popular as a summer resort since 1790. 
The summer population often exceeds 50,000. 
Permanent population, 1950, 23,000. 

Longchamps (lón-shän’), celebrated race 
track in Paris, France, on the southwest side of 
the Bois de Boulogne. Here the race for the 
“Grand Prix” is run. 

Longevity (/én-jév'i-zy), the term employed 
to designate the duration of life of a people or 
an individual. Careful investigation has proved 
that women have an average duration of life 
somewhat longer than that of men, while a peo- 
ple combining intellect with virtue possesses the 
greatest longevity. In studying the tendency to 
live long three elements are taken into account: 
longevity, fecundity, and vigor. Human life does 
not generally reach go years, but there are in- 
stances in which persons have lived to be more 
than roo years. The elephant and the whale live 
to exceed 100 years. 

The greatest duration of human life known is 
that spoken of in the Bible, especially in the time 
before the deluge. Methuselah’s age was 969 years, 
being the greatest on record, although some have 
doubted the accuracy of the record. The average 
age of man was reported at 35.2 years by the 
census of the U.S. in 1900, but since then, life 
expectancy has steadily increased. See also Expec- 
tation of Life; Vital Statistics. 

Longfellow (/éng’fél-ld), HENRY WADSWORTH, 
poet, born Feb. 27, 1807, at Portland, Me.; died 
Mar. 24, 1882, at the famous Craigie House, his 
home in Cambridge, Mass. 

Longfellow, the son of an able lawyer and 
Congressman, came from a prosperous old Amer- 
ican family, through his mother being a descend- 
ant of Priscilla and John Alden. At the age of 
15 he entered Bowdoin Coll., from which he was 
graduated with honors at 18, a classmate of 
Hawthorne. In 1826, at 19, Longfellow was of- 
fered a position on the faculty of Bowdoin as 
professor of modern languages, a position for 
which he prepared himself by spending three and 
a half years traveling in Europe. He returned to 
begin his teaching in 1829. In 1825, at 28, he was 
chosen to succeed the famous Professor George 
Ticknor as professor of modern languages and 
belles lettres at Harvard Univ. Longfellow pre- 
pared for this professorship, which he held until 
1854, by a second visit to Europe, remaining 
abroad for 15 months. 

Longfellow was twice married, first in 1831, 
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a 
to Mary Potter, who died in Rotterdam during 
the journey abroad in 1835. He was married 
again in 1843, to Frances Appleton, who was 
accidentally burned to death in 1861. The quality 
of his family life with his two sons and three 
daughters has been made famous by “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” published four years later, and 
we are given some insight into the depth of his 
feeling for his wife by a sonnet, “The Cross of 
Snow,” published after his own death. 

Among other honors at Bowdoin, Longfellow 
had been the class poet, and he began his pro- 
fessional literary career before going to Harvard. 
It was not until 1839, however, that he estab- 
lished any great reputation as a man of letters, 
In that year he published a prose romance, 
“Hyperion,” and his first volume of poems, 
“Voices of the Night.” “Hyperion,” which is 
slight and over-sentimental, enjoyed wide but 
hardly deserved popularity and is no longer very 
much read. “Voices of the Night,” however, con- 
tained some poems which are still extremely 
popular. It was followed in 1842 by “Ballads and 
Other Poems.” The two volumes contain a num- 
ber of Longfellow’s most widely known short 
poems, “The Psalm of Life,” “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” and “The Village Blacksmith.” 
The other short poems of comparable popularity 
are to be found in “Tales of a Wayside Inn” 
(1863), which includes “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere,” and in “Household Poems” (1868), 
which includes “The Children’s Hour.” 

Longfellow’s longer narrative poems were writ- 
ten and published when he was at the height of 
his career. “Evangeline,” published in 1847, 
which is a sentimental but nevertheless genuinely 
moving story of the French settlers in Nova 
Scotia, is perhaps his most important original 
work. It is rivaled in popularity by “The Song 
of Hiawatha” (1855), a sentimental tale of Amer- 


ican Indians, and by “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” (1858), a pleasant romance set in the 
early days of the Plymouth colony. Although 
Longfellow’s best long poems are thus concerned 
with American subjects, his writings always re- 
flect his interest in and his wide knowledge of 
European literature. “Evangeline” reflects the 
romantic influence of Goethe especially, and 
“Hiawatha” was modeled upon a Finnish epic. 

It was not only as professor of modern lan- 
guages that Longfellow brought knowledge of 
foreign literature to the U.S. In 1833 he pub- 
lished a group of translations from the Spanish. 
His “Hyperion” (1839) stimulated interest in 
German literature. In 1845 he edited an impres- 
sive collection of translations from various lan- 
guages, “The Poets and Poetry of Europe.” His 
translation of Dante's “Divine Comedy,” pub- 
lished in 1867, is hardly less important than his 
original poems, for it brought what is probably 
the world’s greatest poem to the American public 
and paved the way for the great prose translation 
to be published 25 years later by Longfellow’s 
friend Charles Eliot Norton, 

Longfellow was not a great poet, but he was 
and is important for his ability to write good 
poems which appeal to an extremely wide audi- 
ence. His essential qualities of gentleness and 
piety pervade his work and communicate them- 
selves for good. In his own day he enjoyed a 
reputation so great that he was granted honorary 
degrees by Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge 
Univs., and on his death he was honored by a 
bust in the poet’s corner of Westminster Abbey. 
Although his reputation has declined, he re- 
mains among the most popular of poets, 

Longhi (/éng’gé), prerro, painter, born at 
Venice in 1702; died in 1762. A contemporary of 
Canaletto (g.v) and Guardi ( q.v.), Longhi was 
mostly interested in the courtly social life of his 
time. Festivals, the Italian comedians, and fancy- 
dress balls were among his main topics, as were 
intimate genre scenes depicting his Venetian-noble 
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contemporaries. With his rich and warm colors, 
loosely distributed on generally small canvases, he 
mirrors his era in Venice as did Lancret in 
France and Hogarth in London. 

Longicorn (/én’gi-cérn), a beetle with long 
antennae, 

Long Island (/éng 7land), an island of the 
U.S., situated between Long Island Sound and 
the Atlantic Ocean, forming a part of the State 
of New York. The length from east to west is 
117 m, the width is from 10 to 24 m., and the 
area is 1,682 sq. m. It is separated from Manhattan 
Island by the East River. Near it are several 
small islands. It has an undulating surface and 
contains a number of small Jakes. Long Island 
has small tracts of forest, consisting largely 
of oak, chestnut, hickory, and pine. Much of 
the soil is productive, especially in the northern 
part, but in the southern portion are a number of 
sandy plains and a series of lagoons. The fisheries 
yield oysters and many species of fish. The coast 
has several large bays, supplying many con- 
venient harbors, and railroad lines traverse its en- 
tire length. Coney Island and other beaches on 
the south shore are popular bathing resorts. 
Brooklyn, the principal city, was annexed to, 
Greater New York in 1898. Long Island is sub- 
divided into the four counties of Kings, Queens, 
Suffolk, and Nassau, Kings and Queens being 
included in New York City. The Dutch founded 
the first settlement at the western end of the 
island in 1622. It was in the hands of the British 
during the greater part of the Revolution. 

Long Island, sattie oF, an engagement of 
the American Revolution, fpught at Brooklyn 
Heights on Aug. 27, 1776. Washington occupied 
a strong position on Brooklyn Heights with 8,500 
men and was attacked by 15,000 British under 
Gen. Howe. The American outposts were com- 
manded by Gens. Sterling and Sullivan, who 
were routed and captured, the British losing 400 
and the Americans about 1,400 in killed and cap- 
tured. During the night Washington conveyed 
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his army over to New York, thus saving it from 
being captured. 

Long Island Sound (/éng i//and sound), an 
extension of the Atlantic Ocean between Connecti- 
cut and Long Island. Its width is from 3 to 20 m. 
The greatest depth is about 200 ft. and it is 
navigable for all but the very largest vessels. Sev- 
eral lighthouses are on or near its shore. The 
strait called East River connects it with New 
York Bay. It receives the water flowing from the 
Connecticut, Housatonic, Thames, and other 
rivers, The sound has valuable fisheries and is 
important as a water route to and from New 
York City. 

Longitude (/én’ji-tid), the distance meas- 
ured in degrees on the earth’s surface due east 
and west from a given meridian, Latitude and 
longitude enable us to locate the exact position 
of a place upon a globe or map. Longitude is 
measured along the Equator or a parallel of lati- 
tude, and is generally reckoned from the meridian 
of Greenwich, England. It is expressed in de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds, or in time, 15° being 
equal to one hour. At the conventional point the 
longitude is 0°, and degrees of longitude are 
reckoned east and west from it to 180°, or to 12 
hours in time. The reason that degrees, minutes, 
and seconds of longitude are reduced to equiva- 
lent denominations-of time by dividing by 15 is 
that the earth turns through 360° of longitude 
from west to east in 24 hours, or 15° in one hour. 
At the Equator degrees of longitude are longest, 
being generally stated at 69/4 statute M., but 
more properly at 69.16 m., while at the Poles they 
are designated o°. The cause of degree of longi- 
tude being shorter as we approach the poles is 
that the earth is a sphere. See Latitude. 

Long Parliament (löng pir’ Ti-mént), a term 
used to designate the fifth parliament summoned 
by Charles I of England. It met Nov. 3, 1640, was 
twice expelled and twice restored, and dissolved 
of its own accord accord Mar. 16, 1660. The name 
Rump Parliament is given to the members who 
remained, about 60, after the others had been 
expelled by the army after the treaty of Newport 
was concluded, in 1648. It was the Rump Parlia- 
ment that executed Charles I. See Cromwell. 

Longstreet (/éng’strét), JAMES, soldier, born 
in Edgefield, S.C., Jan. 8, 1821; died Jan. 2, 1904. 
In 1842 he was graduated from West Point and 
was assigned to the infantry. He took part in the 
frontier wars until 1846, when he entered service 
for the Mexican War, and, after being wounded 
at Chapultepec, he filled the office of paymaster 
in the U.S. Army, attaining to the rank of major. 
At the beginning of the Civil War he resigned to 
enter the Confederate service under Beauregard, 
serving at the Battle of Bull Run, and in 1862 
became major general. He accompanied Gen. 
Lee in’the campaigns against McClellan, Pope, 
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Burnside, and Meade, and after the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg was made a lieutenant general. Subse- 
quently he rendered efficient service in the Battle 
of Gettysburg, commanded in the campaign 
of the Wilderness, in which he was severely 
wounded, but recovered sufficiently to aid in de- 
fending Petersburg, and in April 1865, surren- 
dered with Gen. Lee. Gen. Longstreet became an 
active worker for harmony between the North 
and South after the war closed. After the amnesty 
he was appointed by President Grant as surveyor 
of the port of New Orleans, and later served as 
commissioner of engineers for Louisiana a term of 
four years. In 1880 he became minister to Turkey. 

Long Waves (löng wavz). See Frequency. 

Longworth (/éng/wérth), NICHOLAS, politi- 
cian, born at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 5, 1869; died 
at Aiken, S.C., Apr. 9, 1931. He was graduated 
from Harvard Univ. in 1891, studied at Harvard 
Law School, and began a successful practice in 
his native city. In 1899 he was elected to the state 
legislature, serving until 1901, when he became a 
member of the state senate of Ohio. He was elected 
to Congress as a Republican in 1902 and was re- 
elected continuously, except in 1912, when he was 
defeated by the Progressive party. In 1925 he 
was elected Speaker of the House, succeeding 
Frederick H. Gilbert of Massachusetts. Early in 
1906 he married Alice Roosevelt (born 1884), 
daughter of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Longwy (/62-wé’), a town located in the de- 
partment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, near the 
Belgian border, in an iron-mining region. It is 
noted for the gallant stand its small garrison made 
against the invading Germans on Aug. 6, 1914. 
Defenders held the town for two weeks before 
surrendering to the enemy. Population, ca. 14,000. 

Loom (lom), a machine in which yarn or 
thread is woven into fabric by the intercrossing 
of threads called warp, or chain, running length- 
wise, with others called woof, weft, or filling. 
Looms were used for weaving fabrics by peo- 
ples in remote antiquity. The horizontal looms 
of ancient Egypt, adopted by the Hebrews, were 
probably the first weaving looms used by man. 
Vertical looms were first used in India and 
found their way into general use through Baby- 
lon and Greece. Pliny attributes the invention of 
cotton weaving to Semiramis. The looms of Baby- 
lon maintained their celebrity long after the fall 
of the Assyrian Empire. The first machine-power 
loom was invented by Cartwright of England in 
1787, since which time many valuable improve- 
ments have been made, but hand looms are still 
used for some purposes and in countries where 
manufacturing has not been modernized. 

The principal parts of a loom are its frame, in 
which the row of yarn that forms the warp is 
held, and the harness or leshes, which govern the 
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interlacing of the threads to.form a shed for the 
woof, In 1876 an important improvement was 
made in the manufacture of looms by the Hunt 
Loom & Fabric Co. of San Francisco. This con- 
sists of an attachment by which the loom be- 
comes self-feeding and overcomes the waste of 
weft. In this machine there is no intermission in 
the operation of weaving, except to make repairs, 
and, if a break of the warp thread occurs, the 
loom is stopped automatically and a signal bell 
rings. This invention has made it possible for a 
large number of looms to be operated by a single 
attendant. Looms of different construction are 
used in the manufacture of all classes of fabrics, 
such as silk, woolen, cotton, linen, and synthetic 
fibers. They are employed in the manufacture of 
different classes of cloths, matting, and carpeting. 

Loomis (/60’mis), crartes BATTELL, author, 
born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 16, 1861; died Sept. 
23, 1911. He studied at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, but did not graduate, and was em- 
ployed as a clerk until 1891. In the meantime he 
contributed humorous sketches to periodical lit- 
erature. His writings are Particularly noteworthy 
in that they caricature’the social types of America 
in an interesting manner. Among his books are: 
“A Partnership in Magic,” “The Four-Masted 
Cat-Boat,” “I’ve Been Thinking,” “Minerya’s 
Maneuvers,” and “Bath in an English Tub.” 

Loomis, ex1as, physicist and author, born in 
Wellington, Conn., Aug. 7, 1811; died in New 
Haveh, Aug. 16, 1889. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1830, studied in Paris, and served as pro- 
fessor of natural Philosophy in the Western Re- 
serve Coll., Ohio, from 1837 until 1844, when 
he accepted a position in the Univ. of the City of 
New York, where he taught until 1860. He later 
became professor of philosophy and astronomy at 
Yale, On Jan, 23, 1849, he announced his discov- 
eries in regard to the velocity of electricity on tele- 
graph wires. His published works include: “Prog- 
ress of Astronomy,” “Treatise on Meteorology,” 
“Natural Philosophy,” and “Analytical Geometry 
and Calculus.” 

Looping (loop’ing), in aeronautics, an air- 
plane manuever in which the machine describes 
a 360-degree circle in a vertical plane; a ground- 
loop occurs when an airplane deviates from a 
straight line in landing or taking off. 

Lope de Vega (16 pa da va’ ga). See Vega. 

Lopez (/c’ (4s), Narciso, Cuban soldier, born 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1799; suffered death 
by strangulation in Havana, Cuba, Sept. 1, 1851. 
He was descended from Spanish parents, sided 
with the revolutionists in Venezuela, but later 
went over to the Spanish army and was Promoted 
to the rank of colonel. After Venezuela became 
independent, he visited Spain, where he served 
against the Carlists, and in 1839 became major 
general and was appointed governor of Valencia. 


Later he settled in Cuba. He held several 
of trust under the governor general until 
when he became identified with the revolu 
ists, and in 1849 visited the U.S. for the p 
of promoting the annexation of Cuba. Sub 
quently he organized several attempts to liberate 
Cuba from the Spanish. His expedition in 
was intercepted by the U.S. The following 
he landed at Cardenas, but was forced to retire, 
In 1851 his expedition of 500 volunteers landed 
at Murillo, but, owing to a lack of support, 

was defeated and captured and shortly after was- 
executed by the garrote. i 

Loquat (/o’kwat), a shrub native to China and 
Japan, but cultivated for its fruit in the warmer 
parts of the temperate regions. It grows toa. 
height of about 20 ft., but yields the best returns — 
when it is trimmed so as not to exceed 12 ft. in 
height. The leaves are wrinkled and oblong, and 
the fruit is pear-shaped and about an inch in 
diameter. Several species are grown in the U.S, 
chiefy in Florida and California, and the seeds 
are used as a flavoring for tarts. 

Lorain (/ô-rān’), a city in Lorain County, 
Ohio, on Lake Erie, 24 m, w. of Cleveland. It is 
on the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 4a 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other railroads, and is 
served by steamboat lines, Coal and natural gas 
are obtained in the vicinity. The manufactures in- 
clude iron and brass wares, clothing, earthen- 
ware, and machinery. The place was first settled 
in 1822, became a town in 1875, and was char- 
tered as a city in 1895. Population, 1950, 51,202. | 

Loran (/ér’an), an electronic navigational aid 
which makes it possible to determine position by 
means of radar signals sent out by two or more 
transmitting stations. The word is derived from 
the first letters of LOng RAnge Navigation. Loran 
was developed in 1941 at the Radiation Labora- 
tory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The first experimental station was erected in 
1942, during World War II. Stations were then 
established along the eastern coast of the U.S. 
and along the North Pacific, Hawaii, the South 
Pacific, China, India, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
British Isles. The Loran unit consists of a master 
station and one or more slave stations located 
within 200 or 300 m. of each other. The master 
station sends out a radio signal which is repeated 
by the slave stations. A receiver-indicator carried 
on board ship or plane records the time interval 
between the receipt of the signal from the master 
and slave stations. The exact position of the ship 
or plane can then be calculated in two or three 
minutes by the use of tables or charts showing 
longitude, latitude, and Loran lines of position 
on Mercator projection maps. During the day, 
Loran signals can be received up to a distance of 
750 nautical miles. At night, Loran is more effec- 
tive, for the radar signals are reflected from the 
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ionosphere (an ionized layer beginning about 30 
m., ie, 50 kilometers, above the earth’s surface 
in the upper atmosphere), and the range is in- 
creased to 1,400 nautical miles. Radar signals pene- 
trate fog, clouds, and average storms, and thus 
Loran is effective despite usual bad weather con- 
ditions, See also Navigation; Radar. 

Lorca (/é’ka), a city of southern Spain, in 
the province of Murcia, 34 m. s.w. of the city 
of Murcia. The surrounding country is fertile and 
contains lead mines. Lorca consists of two sec- 
tions, the old and the new towns, the former 
dating from the time of the Moors. Among the 
chief buildings are the cathedral, the public li 
brary, the castle, and several schools and convents. 
The manufactures include linen and woolen 
goods, soap, leather, machinery, and earthenware. 
Population, ca. 70,000, 

Lord (/érd), in the Christian religion, a name 
commonly used for the Supreme Being, applied 
also to Jesus. See God; Jehovah; Jesus Christ. 

Lord, in general, a person having supreme 
power and authority; in Great Britain, a title of 
honor or nobility (q.v.) used by peers other than 
dukes. The title also applies to those archbishops 
and bishops who are members of the House of 
Lords, the Lords Spiritual. There are also courtesy 
titles of “lord” conferred upon barons, eldest sons 
of dukes, marquises, and earls, as well as upon the 
younger sons of dukes and marquises, in this case 
prefixed to their first or Christian name and sur- 
name. Others are given the title because of their 
office, such as judges, mayors, etc.; e.g., the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Lord, rreperick TayLor, physician, born in 
Bangor, Maine, Jan. 16, 1875; died in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 4, 1941. A graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School (1900), he remained there as an 
assistant in clinical medicine (1905), instructor 
(1909), professor (1930), and professor emeritus 
(1935). He served in World War I as a member 
of the American Red Cross Commission in 
Serbia. He is noted for his work with diseases of 
the chest and was one of the first to use serum 
in treating pneumonia. He was the author of 
“Diseases of the Bronchial Lungs and Pleura” 
and “Pneumonia,” and the co-author of “Lobar 
Pneumonia and Serum Therapy” and other works 
on therapeutics. 

Lord, MARY PILLSBURY (MRS. OSWALD B. LORD), 
civic and social worker, born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Nov. 14, 1904. A granddaughter of Charles 
A. Pillsbury (q.v.), the flour miller, she attended 
Smith Coll. (A.B., 1927), where she became in- 
terested in social work. She did social work in 
Minneapolis until her marriage (1929), when 
she moved to New York City. She has been 
prominent in many social-welfare activities; in 
1952, she was elected president of the National 
Health Council. An early supporter of the cam- 
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paigns of Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and Sen. 
Richard Nixon, she was named (1953) by the 
President U.S. representative on the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission. 

Lord, rauLine, actress, born in Hanford, Calif; 
Aug. 8, 1890; died in Alamogordo, N.M., Oct. 11, 
1950. She made her stage debut in San Francisco 
in 1903. A varied and successful career followed, 
including touring the world with stock compa- 
nies, earning praise in New York City, London, 
and Australia, and acting in motion pictures; She 
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hae 
was thought to have a striking resemblance to 
the famous American actress Mrs. Fiske (q.0.). 
One of Miss Lord’s outstanding stage roles was in 
Eugene O'Neill's “Anna Christie” (1921). Some 
of her other starring plays included “They Knew 
What They Wanted” (1924), “Strange Inter- 
lude” (1928), “The Late Christopher Bean” 
(1932), “Ethan Frome” (1936), “Yes, My Darl- 
ing Daughter” (1939), and “Sleep, My Pretty 
One” (1944). 

Lord Chancellor (chan’sel-ér), officially titled 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; the high- 
est ranking civil officer of the crown, after the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Formerly a clergy- 
man, the Lord Chancellor is now a layman and 
possesses numerous other titles and duties, such 
as Keeper of the Great Seal, Advisor of the 
Crown, guardian of infants, lunatics, etc., Presi- 
dent of the Chancery Division of the ‘Supreme 
Court of Judicature and of the Court of Appeal, 
and others. He is the highest state official acting 
jn state. matters for England and Scotland and 
sometimes for the United Kingdom; but as ad- 
ministrator and judicial officer the lord chancellor 
acts only for England. Head of the judicial sys- 
tem of England, he has the power of appointing 
judges of the superior courts. He is also a privy 
councilor, a member of the cabinet, and presiding 
officer in the House of Lords. 
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Lord Chief Justice (chéf jis‘tis), the head 
of the King’s Bench division of the English high 
court of justice, next in rank to the lord chan- 
cellor. This title, the origin of which dates back 
to the first minister of the Crown during the 
reign of the Norman and Angevin kings, was 
made conferrable by law by the Judicature Act 
of 1873. 

Lordosis (/ér-dé’sis). See Scoliosis, 

Lord’s Prayer (/érdz prár), also called pater 
NosTER (q.v.), the Christian Prayer taught by 
Christ to. his disciples as related in the gospels, 
It is a prayer used in almost all Christian denomi- 
nations. 

Lord's Supper (siip’ér), in Christian theol- 
ogy, the principal sacrament of the Church, also 
known as Holy Communion (9.v.) or Eucharist, 
It originated in the Last Supper of Christ before 
His passion at which He celebrated the Jewish 
Passover feast with His apostles. While the Jew- 
ish Passover commemorates the liberation of the 
Jewish people from Egypt, the Christian Lord’s 
Supper is a symbol of the deliverance of the 
Christian from sin. 

Lorelei (/6’ra-i), a precipitous elevation on 
the Rhine River, half a mile above St. Goar, 
Germany. It has a height of 427 ft., is now pene- 
trated by a railway tunnel, and was made famous 
by Heine's celebrated poem. This exquisite poem 
represents a siren seated upon the Lorelei, by 
whose charms and beautiful song boatmen were 
attracted to a whirlpool at the base of the rock 
and there met destruction. The scenery at the 
cliff is the most beautiful on the Rhine, and near 
it is a basin noted for its Productive trout fishery. 

Lorentz (/6r’éntz), HENDRIK ANTOON, physicist, 
born in Arnheim, Netherlands, July 18, 1853; 
died Feb. 5, 1928, Lorentz’s research began with 
the theory of the reflection and refraction of 
light. He established the correlation between the 
index of refraction and the density of the medium 
in 1880. Continuing his experiments, he devel- 
oped a theory of electromagnetic phenomena in 
moving bodies which has played an important 
part in modern theoretical physics. Also impor- 
tant is the “Lorentz Transformation,” a mathe- 
matical theory which is the basis of the theory 
of relativity. Lorentz received the Nobel Prize 
for physics in 1902, together with his pupil, Pieter 
Zeeman; for “investigations regarding the influ- 
ence of magnetism on the phenomena of radia- 
tion.” Lorentz wrote extensively on his research, 
Most important of his works were “La Théorie 
électromagnétique de Maxwell et son application 
aux corps mouvants” (1892), and “Theory of 
Electrons” (1909). 

Loreto (/6-rd’té), or LORETTO, a small town of 
Italy, situated on a railway line, about 15 ms, 
of Ancona and 3 m. w, of the Adriatic. It is 
noted as the seat of the Holy House, which, ac- 
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cording to tradition, was occupied as a dwelling 
by the Virgin Mary at Nazareth and, in 1295, 
removed to Loreto. The building was originally 
of simple construction, but it has been adorned 
by sculptures in marble. The town is annually 
visited by many tourists, who go there to see the 
structure and an image of the Virgin, which is 
reputed to be a carving by St. Luke. Population, 
ca. 8,000. 

Loreto, sisters or, an order of Roman Cath- 
olic nuns, so named from the town of Loreto, 
Italy. It was founded by Charles Nerinck in 1812 
and the first community was established in Ken- 
tucky, since which time it has spread rapidly, 
devoting its efforts to the care and education of 
poor orphans. The principal academy of the order 
is situated at Florissant, Mo. 

Lorimer (/6r’i-mér), GEORGE HORACE, journal- 
ist and author, born in Louisville, Ky., Oct, 6, 
1868; died in 1937. He studied at Colby and Yale 
Colls., afterward going into business. He became 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post in 1899. He 
was vice president of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
1927-32, and president 1932-34, when he became 
chairman. He wrote several popular books, which 
include “Old Gorgon Graham” and “Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.” 

Loris (/o’ris), the name of two species of 
lemurs native to Asia. They differ from the true 
lemurs in having a round head, large eyes, and 
no tail. They spend the larger part of the day 
sleeping in the branches of trees, but come out 
at night in search of food, which consists of in- 
sects, small birds, and fruits. These animals are 
small, about as large as the domestic cat. 

Lorna Doone (/ér/na ddon), a romance of the 
17th century, written by the English novelist 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore (1825-1900) and 
published in 1869. 

Lorne (/érn), SIR JOHN DOUGLAS SOUTHERLAND 
CAMPBELL, statesman, eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll, born in London, England, Aug. 6, 1845; 
died May 2, 1914. He studied at Eton, St. An- 
drew’s Univ., and Cambridge, served as a Liberal 
in Parliament from 1868 until 1878, and in the 
latter year was appointed Governor ‘General of 
Canada, serving in that capacity until 1883. On 
returning to England, he was elected a member 
of Parliament and in 1900 became Duke of-Argyll. 
He married Princess Louisa, sixth child of Queen 
Victoria, in 1871. He is author of: “Life of Lord 
Palmerston,” “Trip to the Tropics and Home 
Through America,” “Guido and Litta,” and 
“Psalms Literally Rendered in Verse.” y 

Lorraine (/ő-rān’), an historic province of 
France, in the valleys of the Meuse and Moselle 
rivers. The major cities of the French Lorraihe 
region are Metz and Nancy. Ne 

Lorraine originated in the gth-century divi- 
sion of the Carolingian empire. It was part 
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ee 
of Lotharingia, the region allotted to Lothar, 
which included the cities of Aachen, Cologne, 
Metz, and Trier (Treves). In 959, when Lothar- 
ingia was divided into upper and lower portions, 
Upper Lotharingia corresponded to the later Lor- 
raine. During the period of feudal disintegration 
in Germany, Lorraine was a duchy, and its dukes 
were powerful, and often rebellious, vassals of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

When the French attempted to push their boun- 
daries to the Rhine, Lorraine was a battleground. 
It remained so throughout the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, In 1672 Louis XIV seized the duchy, and 
it did not revert to its duke until 1697. The quar- 
rel over European hegemony between France and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs continued, with the dukes 
of Lorraine aligned against France. In 1738, how- 
ever, by the treaty of Vienna, Francis Stephen 
(see Francis 1) lost the duchy to Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezynski, father-in-law of Louis XV of France. 

Although the duchies of Bar and Lorraine were 
incorporated into France in 1766, parts of Lor- 
raine reverted to Germany between 1871 and 1918 
and during World War II (see Alsace-Lorraine). 

Los Alamos (/és ă'la-mōs), a government- 
owned and operated community (established 
1943), of New Mexico, about 34 m. N.w. of San- 
ta Fe, on the site of a canyon named Los Alamos 
(Spanish for “the poplars”), with an area of ca. 
68,600 acres of mesas and deep canyons on the 
eastern slope of the Jemez Mts. 

Los Alamos is the seat of the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory (operated under contract with 
the Univ. of California), in which the first atomic 
bomb (q.v.), the so-called Manhattan Project 
(q.v.), was completed. Originally the site of the 
Los Alamos Ranch School for boys, the place is 
now a permanent community. Los Alamos 
County, with boundaries identical with those of 
the atomic project, was created in 1949 to provide 
local government, and controls governing public 
access to the community were removed in 1957- 
Population, 1950, 9,934; in 1960, 12,584- 

Los Angeles (/ds dn’jél-es), frequently spo- 
ken of as “L.A.” a city and port of entry in south- 
western California, seat of Los Angeles County. 
Occupying 453.47 sq. m. between the Pacific 
Ocean and the San Gabriel Mts., it is the largest 
city in the state and third largest in population in 
the U.S. Most of the nonresidential districts are 
level, but residential sections often follow the 
foothills; the elevation varies from 312 ft. at thé 
Civil Center to the 5,081 ft. of Sister Elsie Peak 
(or Mt. Lukens). 

The Los Angeles-Long Beach harbor area has 46 
m. of water front on a deep-water channel. The 
modern transit sheds, warehouses, docks, and 
other facilities serve not only the world’s largest 
fishing fleet (ca. 2,275 ships), but also a great 
number of regularly scheduled American and for- 
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eign flag ships with a cargo of more than 20,000,- 
ooo tons annually. 

To a unique degree, Los Angeles has developed 
into interlocking communities with their own 
shopping centers, supermarkets, libraries, depart- 
ment stores, and large parking areas. Among 
these are Westwood Village, seat of the Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, Westchester, Lake- 
wood, and Hollywood. Completely or partially 
surrounded by the city are the independent mu- 
nicipalities of Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Culver 
City, San Fernando, Burbank, Redondo Beach, 
Glendale, Gardena, El Segundo, Manhattan 
Beach, Hermosa Beach, Inglewood, Hawthorne, 
and Torrance. 

A great variety of recreation is possible be- 
cause of the proximity of mountains, desert, and 
ocean. In addition to these natural features, there 
are ca. 50 parks, playgrounds, and other recrea- 
tional facilities within the city. Griffith Park 
(3,751 acres) provides a golf course, picnic 
grounds, a zoo, a planetarium, an observatory, 
and the Greek Theater (scene of plays, light opera, 
etc, during the summer). Hancock Park (32 
acres), on Wilshire Blvd., is known for the 
famous La Brea pits where many fossils of pre- 
historic animals have been discovered, The Me- 
morial Coliseum (seating capacity, 105,000) pro- 
vides opportunity for football and baseball games 
and more spectacular events, and the Hollywood 
Bowl (seating capacity, 20,000) is used for con- 
certs and ballets. 

Interesting landmarks are the Civic Center, in- 
cluding the City Hall, the Police Facilities Build- 
ing, and several government buildings. The Plaza, 
the old Plaza Church, and nearby Olvera Street, 
with numerous Mexican shops and restaurants, 
are tourist attractions. The Cathedral of St. Vi- 
biana (Roman Catholic) and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(Protestant Episcopal) are important religious 
structures. Other points of interest are Pershing 
Square, relandscaped and covering a 2,000-car 
garage, Cabrillo Beach Marine Museum, the 
Barnstall Arts and Crafts Center, New China- 
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town on North Broadway, and the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery at San Marino. Sunset 
Blvd. (including the Sunset strip, a 1.5-m. stretch 
of restaurants, night clubs, and shops, under un- 
certain police control, through an unincorporated 
portion of Los Angeles County) runs for 17 m. 
from the old Plaza to the sea. Along it are located 
blocks of fairly shoddy buildings, as well as hotels, 
magnificent residences, medical centers, motion- 
picture, radio, and TV studios, the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, and the Will Rogers State Park. 

Transportation: The Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, and the Santa Fe R.R.’s serve the 
city. Two major airports are located about 12 m. 
from downtown Los Angeles, and many auxiliary 
fields are in the vicinity. Numerous freeways ac- 
commodate the mounting automobile traffic. Be- 
cause of the distances which most people drive to 
work, the automobile has become a necessity. 
Currently, there are about 3,000,000 automobiles 
registered in the county. 

Inpustry: In recent years, Los Angeles has be- 
come an industrial metropolis. The Los Angeles- 
Long Beach standard metropolitan statistical area 
(pop., 1960, 6,742,696) includes Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, the rest of Los Angeles County, and 
Orange County and had a value added by manu- 
facture in 1958 of $7,080,593,000. The city alone 
had a value added by manufacture of $2,737,745,- 
000. The metropolitan area produces ca. 6 per cent 
of the national oil output and, accordingly, is an 
oil refining and marketing center. More than one- 
fourth of the total annual value of canned fish 
and shellfish in the U.S. is produced in the area. 
In manufacturing, the metropolitan area is first 
in the U.S. in the production of aircraft and air- 
craft parts, motion pictures, pumps and compres- 
sors, and refrigeration equipment. Other indus- 
tries include (in order of value) autémobile as- 
sembly, women’s outer garments, oil-field machin- 
ery and tools, automobile tire and tube produc- 
tion, storage batteries, heating and plumbing 
equipment, millwork, concrete and plaster prod- 
ucts, pressed and blown glass, jewelry, and silver- 
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ware. There are four major radio networks and 
seven active television channels, and many of the 
nation’s leading programs originate here. Los 
Angeles has a high proportion of small business, 
and it is a frequent location for branch plants and 
management headquarters of nationally recog- 
nized companies. 

Epucation: The public-school system enrolls 
about 450,000 pupils annually, and an additional 
75,000 pupils are enrolled in parochial schools. 
Higher education is provided by the Univ. of 
Southern California, the Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles, Occidental Coll., Loyola Univ., Los 
Angeles State Coll. of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
and many other colleges of varying types. The 
California Inst. of Technology is in nearby Pasa- 
dena. The William A. Clark Library (part of the 
Univ. of California) contains an outstanding col- 
lection of rare books. The public library, with 
over 50 branches, is second only to New York 
City in book circulation. 

Government: Los Angeles operates under a 
charter adopted in 1925. The city is governed by 
a mayor and 15 councilmen, serving four-year 
terms. Appointed commissioners directing the city 
departments also serve four-year terms. 

History: The present site of Los Angeles was 
discovered by Capt. Gaspar de Portolá in 1769. 
An Indian village called Yang-na, it was named 
Nuestra Señora la Reina de los Angeles de Porci- 
uncula (Our Lady, Queen of the Angels of the 
Small Portion). In 1771 Franciscan priests built 
the San Gabriel Mission about 8 m. n.z. of Los 
Angeles, and in 1781, under the direction of Don 
Felipe de Neve, then Spanish governor of Cali- 
fornia, the Pueblo was founded. In 1846 it was 
taken by Commodore Robert F. Stockton (q.v-) 
of the U.S. Navy. The first school in which Eng- 
lish was used, and the first Protestant church, 
were built in 1850, when Los Angeles was incor- 
porated. The Southern Pacific Ry. arrived in 1876 
and the Santa Fe a few years later. The discovery 
of oil in downtown Los Angeles in 1893 and in 
the vicinity a year later and the establishment of 
the citrus fruit industry in the area caused pro- 
duction to boom. In the early 1900's the motion- 
picture industry began to flourish. Industry and 
population soared, culminating in the years just 
preceding and during World War II, when air- 
plane manufacture and many industrial plants 
located in the area. 3 

Poputation: The following figures are a mir- 
ror of the city’s growth, from 1,610 persons in 
1850; to 4,399 in 1860; 50,395 in 1890; 102,479 iN 
1900; 576,673 in 1920; 1,238,048 in 1930; 1,957 
692 in 1950; and 2,479,015 in 1960. 

Lost Tribes (/ést tribz), in Biblical history, 
the 10 tribes of Israel who faded from history at 
the Jewish dispersion by Nebuchadnezzar, ca. 
600 B.c., and who have become the object of 
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legends and Messianic hopes. Their end has 
long puzzled historians. Some believe these 
Hebrew tribes were absorbed by the two surviv- 
ing tribes of Judah and Benjamin; others claim 
that they were absorbed by their captors; and still 
others maintain that they appeared later in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

Lot (lòt), in the Old Testament, the son of 
Haran and nephew of Abraham (Genesis 11-19). 
He accompanied Abraham to Canaan, but later 
the two separated because of quarrels among 
their shepherds, and Lot settled in Sodom. When 
the city of Sodom was to be destroyed, he and his 
household were warned in time, but in their 
flight his wife was turned to a pillar of salt be- 
cause she looked back; he and his two daughters 
escaped safely, however. From Lot descended the 
Ammonites and Moabites. In modern Arabic the 
Dead Sea is called Bahr Lut, meaning the “Sea 
of Lot.” 

Lothian (/éth’é-an), 11TH MaRQuis oF. See 
Kerr, Philip Henry. 

Loti (l-t), pierre. See Viaud, Louis Marie 
Julien. 

Lottery (/oz/sér-j), an institution for the dis- 
tribution of prizes by lot or chance. The general 
plan is to prepare a number of tickets, which are 
sold at a specified price, the larger majority of 
tickets not being drawn, thus making the in- 
come larger than the amount expended. Lotteries 
were common among the Romans. They are 
now often sanctioned for the support of charities 
and churches, but as a general institution are pro- 
hibited in several countries. The lotteries of many 
European countries descended to the worst 
forms of gambling and dishonesty in the mid- 
16th century, and as a result prohibitive meas- 
ures were adopted, and the institutions were 
suppressed. In America the first lottery was sanc- 
tioned by the Virginia Co. in 1612, and in 1776 
the American Congress passed an act legalizing 
lotteries for schools, roads, and other public im- 
provements. Subsequently numerous frauds were 
perpetrated, which finally induced many legis- 
lative bodies to enact limiting and prohibitive 
legislation. The most extensive lottery ever main- 
tained in America was the Louisiana State Lottery 
at New Orleans, which was finally suppressed by 
the state constitution in 1895. An act of Congress 
prohibited the use of the mails in the manage- 
ment of its business. See also Sweepstake. 

Lotus (/o’tus), a name applied to many widely 
different plants. Of these, four are in the water- 
lily family, one is a tree, another a shrub, and a 
seventh is a fodder plant for horses. The white 
lotus of Egypt or sacred-lily-of-the-Nile (Nym- 
phaea lotus), has round floating leaves 1 to 2 ft. 
across. Its flowers are white, many-petalled, pink- 
ish at the outside, and 5 to 10 in. across, They 
stand several inches above the water, each one 


open on four successive nights. Like the white 
lotus, the blue lotus of Egypt is native to that 
country, and to northern and central Africa as 
well. The blue lotus (Nymphaea coerulea) has 
leaves 12 to 16 in. across, and light-blue flowers 
with white centers, 3 to 6 in. across, which open 
on three successive days. The East Indian lotus 
(Nelumbium nelumbo), similar to the above, has 
edible seeds and underground tubers, and is 
native to southern China and Australia. The 
American lotus or water-chinkapin (Nelumbium 
pentapetalum) has cupped leaves, 1 to 2 ft. across, 
which stand 1 to 2 ft. above the water, Its pale- 
yellow flowers are 4 to 10 in. across, and its seeds 
and tubers are edible. It is native to the eastern 
U.S. The European lotus is a tree in the ebony 
family, often called the date plum (Diospyros 
lotus). It is up to 45 ft. tall, has leaves from 3 to 
5 in. long, and small reddish or greenish flowers. 
Its globular black fruits are 4 to % in. in diam- 
eter, edible, and closely related to the persimmon. 
The tree is native to Asia and cultivated in south- 
ern Europe. The Cyrenean lotus (Zizyphus lotus) 
is in the buckthorn family. A prickly shrub 3 to 
4 ft. tall, it has handsome foliage and small green- 
ish or whitish flowers in clusters, Its yellow fruits 
are about the size and shape of olives, exceedingly 
sweet, and closely related to the jujube. These 
are probably the fruits eaten by the North-African 
“lotus eaters.” The shrub is native to southern 
Europe and North Africa. The last of the plants 
is the Greek lotus, probably the plant now known 
as bird’s-foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), which 
is representative of the genus Lotus. In the pulse 
family, it is a trailing plant useful as forage and 
as a ground cover, Each leaf is composed of sev- 
eral parts (leaflets), and the yellow flowers re- 
semble sweet peas. They grow in small clusters 
and are followed by beanlike pods. The plant, 
native to temperate regions of the Old World, 
runs wild in parts of North America. 

Lotze (/é?’se), RUDOLF HERMANN, philosopher, 
psychologist, born in Bautzen, Germany, May 21, 
1817; died in Berlin, July 1, 1881. After studying 
penises ia cect as Ate MEN ete E Sears 
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philosophy and medicine, he served as professor 
of philosophy at the Univs. of Leipzig (1842), 
Göttingen (1844), and Berlin (1881), His system 
of philosophy may be regarded as teleological 
idealism, which explains every material change 
in the universe, as well as the cause of all being, 
by linking it with the idea of the good. He was 
also one of the founders of physiological psy- 
chology. His works include “Metaphysics” (1841), 
and “Logic” (1843). 

Louis (/60'is; French, 160-4), the name of 18 
kings of France, the most important of whom 
are treated in special articles; the others reigned 
as follows: Louis I, surnamed the Débonnaire, 
born in 778, succeeded his father, Charlemagne, 
in 814, died June 20, 840; Louis II, born Nov. 
1, 846, became king Dec. 8, 877, died April 10, 
879; Louis 111, born in 863, became king in 879, 
died in 882; Louis IV, born in 921, became king 
in 936, died in 954; Louis V, born in 966(?), 
succeeded Lothaire in 986, died in May 987; 
Louis VI, born in 1078, succeeded to the throne 
in 1108, died Aug, 1, 1137; Louis VII, born Sept. 
5, 1187, became king in 1223, died Nov. $, 1226; 
Louis X, born in 1289, became king in 1314, died 
in 1316; Louis XII, born in 1462; became king 
in 1498, died Jan. 1, 1515. 

Lovis VII, commonly called touis ux Jeune 
(“the Young”), King of France, born in 1120; 
died Sept. 18, 1180; son of Louis VI, He succeeded 
his father as king of France in 1137, having al- 
ready married Eleanor of Aquitaine. In 1147, 
leaving Abbé Suger of St-Denis as regent, he 
went on the Second Crusade, taking Eleanor with 
him, The crusade was a failure, and he returned 
to France in 1149. In 1152 he had his marriage to 
Eleanor annulled, and she soon married Henry 
Plantagenet (later Henry Il of England), who 
thereby acquired Aquitaine, Louis fought this 
acquisition, but after intermittent warfare was 
forced to concede it. He nevertheless opposed 
Henry whenever possible, supporting Thomas à 
Becket in his exile from England and aiding 
Henry's sons in their revolt, 1173. Louis’ son, 
Philip Augustus, succeeded him as Philip JI. 

Louis IX, commonly called sr. tours, born 
April 25, 1215; died near Tunis, Africa, Aug. 25, 
1270; eldest son of Louis VIII. He succeeded his 
father in 1226, When dangerously ill, in 1244, he 
made a solemn vow to become a crusader to the 
Holy Land if he should recover. Leaving his 
mother (Blanche of Castile) as regent, he sailed 
to Cyprus with an army of 75,000 men. From 
there, he went (1249) to Egypt, hoping to con- 
quer that region and, later, Palestine, However, 
the Mohammedans defeated him, made him a 
prisoner, and liberated him only after a heavy 
ransom. In 1254 he returned to France. By the 
Treaty of Corbeil (1258) he adjusted land claims 
with the King of Aragon, and by the Treaty of 
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Paris (1259), other land claims with 
of England. He undertook a second cı 
1270 and, after taking the citadel of 
Africa, succumbed to the plague. 
reign he sponsored a program of int 
forms, codified the laws and improved ad 
tration, helped to found the Sorbonne, and 
sponsored the construction of many fine b 
ings. He was noted for his piety and asce 
Boniface VIII canonized him in 1297, 
Louis XI, King of France, born in B 
July 3, 1423; died Aug. 30, 1483; eldest son 
Charles VII. He succeeded his father in 
having previously been involved in nun 
intrigues against him. It was Louis’ ambit 
overthrow the power of the princes for the 
poses of solidifying the royal power and 
solidating France, and in this he partly suca 
His rule was generally severe on the 
vassals, who held land under the feudal system 
besides increasing the number of parliaments i 
the provinces, he weakened the vassals by & 
tending the right of suffrage to the middle 
classes. A leader of the great vassals against 
was Charles the Bold (q.v.), Duke of Bi 
who organized a conspiracy of nobles call 
“League of the Public Weal.” Louis XI foun 
three universities, encouraged commerce al 
manufacture, and stimulated internal im 
ments. He was stricken with apoplexy in 
Louis XII, commonly called Louis us PERE 
paupte (“the Father of the People”), King 
France, born at Blois, June 27, 1462; died Jam. 
1515. He was the son of Charles, Duke of Orl 
and during the reign of his cousin, Charles 
opposed the policy of the court. Upon the 
of the latter, in 1498, Louis ascended the th o 
and the next year married Anne of B 
widow of his predecessor, having di 
first wife, Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI. In 
he captured the city of Milan and 
Ferdinand of Aragon in conquering Naples, but 
the two disagreed about the partition of their 
conquest and engaged in a war, which 
in the French being driven from Italy. 
joined the League of Cambrai, formed 
Pope against Venice, in 1508, defeating the 
tians in the Battle of Agnadello. The 
League, formed by Venice, Pope Ferdinand, 4 
Henry VIII of England, expelled the French 
from Lombardy. At the same time an 
army invaded France and won the Battle of the 
Spurs, in 1513. As a condition of the peace, Louis 
married Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIEL 
Francis I, his son-in-law, succeeded him. 
fg XIll, King of France, born phe 
y 27, 1601; died May 14, 1643; son © 
Henry IV, Orda the assassination of his father, in 
May 1610, he succeeded to the throne under the f 
gency of his mother, Maric de’ Medici. He was de 
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cared of age in 1614 and the following year 
married Anne, daughter of Philip II of Spain, 
and his mother was exiled from the court. His 
reign was marked by armed opposition of the 
Huguenots, during which Cardinal Ric helieu had 
charge of the imperial forces so far as directing 
affairs was concerned, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1623. Hostilities ceased only mo- 
mentarily, because the mother of Louis incited 
civil war and encouraged the oppression of the 
Huguenots. However, the monarchy became 
stronger under the guidance of Richelieu, the 
Protestant nobles were gradually weakened, and 
on Oct. 20, 1623, the Huguenot stronghold at 
Rochelle was captured, while the insurgents of 
the queen mother were defeated at Castelnau- 
dary. For the purpose of humbling the pride of 
Spain and Austria, he sided with Gustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War, on account 
of which France obtained Alsace, Roussillon, and 
the duchy of Bar 

Louis XIV, King of France, born at St-Ger 
main-en-Laye, Sept. 16, 1698; died Sept. 1, 1715- 
In 1644 he succeeded his father, Louis XI, under 
the regency of his mother, Anne of Austria, with 
Mazarin as minister, He formed a friendship with 
Spain while in his minority, but that country 
encouraged the discontented nobles for the pur 
pore of weakening the crown, and a war re 
sulted, which was concluded in 1699. In the 
tame year Louis married Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Philip IV, of Spain. The king's carly 
education had been neglected, and therefore it 
was not thought that he would become a vigor 
ous ruler, but when Mazarin died, in 1661, he 
assumed control of the government with much 
energy and won won the title of “The Sun King,” 
for the splendor of his court; the saying "I am 
the State” became a popular term in France to 
designate his personality, His reign came to be 
the prototype of modern absolutism. The farnous 
Colbert became his minister. During his incum 
bency important reforms were effected in the 
taxes and in the administration, and these were 
followed by improvements in the financial eye 
tem, the construction of canals and highways, 
and the encouragement of manufacturing and 
educational arts. He alto beautified his capital 
and the famous palace and garden at Versailles 
were built by him. 

Louis purchased Dunkirk from Charles I of 
England in 1662, and, when his father-in-law 
died, be claimed Flanders and Franche-Comté, 
sending his armies there in 1667 under Condé 
and Turenne. A war with Holland began in 1672, 
and in six weeks be conquered half the coum 
try, but soon after an alliance was formed against 
him by Spain, Denmark, and William of Orange. 
The policy of his minister, Louvois, effected the 
enrichment of France at the expense of the con- 
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quered provinces, and the Treaty of Nimeguen, 
in 1678, confirmed his title to Franche-Comté 
and a portion of Flanders. At that time the court 
of Louis was the most splendid of Europe, being 
adorned by eminent men, philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and generals, Maria Theresa died in 
1683, The following year he married Madame 
de Maintenon and soon after secured the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, as a result of which 
many thousands of progressive Protestants left 
France and carried their skill and industry to 
other lands, 

An alliance formed against France by Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Spain, England, and other 
countries, in 1686, caused him to lose many of 
the conquered possessions, In 1700, after the death 
of Charles I of Spain, Louis claimed the Spanish 
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throne for a grandson of his sister, who had been 
the queen of Louis of Spain. In this mortment, 
known as the War of the Spanish Succession, he 
wat opposed by a united Europe, in whach the 
allies won in the battles of Menteim, Ramillies, 
and Malplaquet, after which the Peace of Utrecht 
was concluded, in 1715. By i the French prince 
came in pomenion of the Spanish throne, but 
France kat some of its colonies, Though the reign 
of Louis was eminently succemful at first, the let 
ter portion became marked with lenguor in ia 
dustrial arts on account of the extended wars. 
His great. grandson, Louis XV, wacceeded him as 
king. 

Lovis XV, King of France, great-grandson al 
Louis XIV, born in Versailles, France, Feb. 15, 
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1710; died May 10, 1774. He succeeded to the 
throne on Sept. 1, 1715, under the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, and in 1723 became ruler in 
fact. The period of regency became known for 
the financial schemes of John Law, by which the 
country came to a strained condition. On assum- 
ing the reins of government, he made Cardinal 
Fleury minister and about the same time married 
Maria, daughter of Stanislas Leczynski, the de- 
throned King of Poland. For the purpose of re- 
storing his father-in-law to the throne of Poland, 
Louis became involved in war in 1733, by which 
his father-in-law secured Lorraine, and later this 
territory was added to France. In 1740 he became 
involved in an extended war, known as the War 
of the Austrian Succession, which at first was 
disastrous to France, but in 1745 victories were 
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won at Fontenoy, and the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748, concluded peace. While en- 
larging the colonies of France, the war caused 
the finance and navy to become greatly weakened. 
The Seven Years’ War, in which he became in- 
volved, began in 1756. It was carried to the colo- 
nies and resulted in Great Britain conquering 
Cape Breton, Canada, and large possessions in 
the East and West Indies, peace being concluded 
in 1763. In 1764 the Jesuits were expelled from 
France. Later financial embarrassments were 
brought upon the country by the extravagance 
of the king. 

Louis XVI, King of France, grandson of 
Louis XV, born in Versailles, Aug. 23, 17543 
guillotined Jan. 21, 1793. He was a man of fine 
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physique, skilled in manual arts and sciences, and 
grew up with the sincere regard of the better 
element. On May 10, 1770, he married Marie An- 
toinette, youngest daughter of Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and in 1774 ascended the 
throne. He failed to understand the situation in 
France, giving himself up to festivities and the 
love of entertainment. The country being already 
impoverished, it was difficult to place the finances 
upon a basis of stability, and popular opposition 
to the privileged classes arose among the laborers 
and the common people. It was during this time 
that the American colonies were battling for in- 
dependence, and the people of France were in 
strong sympathy with the American movement, 
giving both financial and moral support to the 
cause espoused by the colonists. 

In 1777 the general director, Necker, under- 
took to restore public credit on a more substan- 
tial basis by inaugurating a vigorous policy of 
taxation, placing the burdens upon poor and rich 
alike. He likewise instituted various internal re- 
forms, improved the administration of justice, 
and sought the abolition of serfdom. These re- 
forms were heartily supported by Louis, but were 
opposed by the aristocracy, and the opposition 
created by the latter led to the revolution of 1789. 
Excited masses of people thronged the streets 
of Paris and eventually caused the destruction 
of the Bastille. In 1791 the king sought to escape 
from France, but was apprehended at Varennes 
and taken back to Paris. The royal palace was 
attacked on June 20, 1792, by the populace and 
the king fled to the National Assembly for safety, 
but was put under arrest. Soon after he was tried 
before the convention on a charge of conspiracy 
against national freedom, and was declared guilty 
by a vote of 690 out of 719 on Jan. 16, 1793. The 
following day he was condemned to be guillo- 
tined, which took place four days later. 

Louis XVII, King of France, second son of 
Louis XVI, born in Versailles, Mar. 27, 1785; 
died June 8, 1795. He was a boy of much promise, 
became dauphin on the death of his brother in 
1789, and on the execution of his father remained 
a prisoner. Soon after, he was forcibly separated 
from his mother and sister, and in 1793 was given 
to the care of a fanatical Jacobin, from whom he 
received the most cruel treatment, which termi- 
nated in the loss of his mental and physical 
strength. It was thought that his death resulted 
from poison, but a commission of physicians re- 
ported in opposition to this view. “Peasant and 
Prince” is a beautiful and pathetic account of his 
life, written by Harriet Martineau. 

Lovis XVIII, King of France, grandson of 
Louis XV, born in Versailles, Nov. 17, 1755; died 
Sept. 16, 1824. He was titled Count of Provence, 
married Maria, daughter of Victor Amadeus III, 
of Sardinia, in 1771, and received the title of 
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monsieur at the time his brother, Louis XVI, 
ascended the throne, in 1774. When the latter 
sought to escape from France, the monsieur was 
more fortunate and reached Belgium in safety, 
whence he issued various manifestos that proved 
damaging to the king in regard to the revolution. 
After the execution of Louis XVI, he pro- 
claimed the son of the latter, Louis XVII, King 
of France. Immediately after the death of the 
latter he assumed the title of king, but spent a 
wandering life in different countries of Europe, 
receiving support from Bourbon friends and for- 
eign courts. In 1807 he purchased a residence 
in England, where he remained until the fall of 
Napoleon, and then returned to France as the 
sovereign, entering Paris in May 1814. When 
Napoleon returned from Elba, Louis fled from 
France, but after the disaster at Waterloo he was 
replaced on the French throne by the allies. His 
reign was characterized by severe opposition to 
Protestants and adherents of the revolution. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Charles X. 

Louis I, King of Portugal, second son of 
Ferdinand II and Maria JI da Gloria, born in 
October 1838; died in Lisbon, Oct. 18, 1889. On 
Nov. 11, 1861, he succeeded his brother, King 
Pedro V, as King of Portugal, married the young- 
est daughter of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
in 1862, and ruled the Portuguese with liberality 
and fairness, although his reign was troubled by 
political upheavals. Among his reforms was the 
freeing of the slaves in Portuguese colonies. He 
was succeeded by his son, Carlos, who was born 
in 1863 and assassinated in 1908. 

Louis Il, King of Bavaria, born in Nymph- 
enburg, Germany, Aug. 25, 1845; died near 
Munich, June 13, 1886. He was the grandson of 
Ludwig I (1786-1868), King of Bavaria, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian II, as king on Mar. 
10, 1864. In 1866 he supported Austria against 
Prussia, but in the War of 1870-71 he supported 
the Prussian army against France. He possessed 
an intense love of the beautiful in art and nature, 
but toward the latter part of his life became a re- 
cluse, This existence brought about mental weak- 
ness and his death by drowning. 

_ Louis d'Or (/00-i dôr’), a French gold coin 
in circulation from 1640 to 1795, when it was 
withdrawn from the monetary system of France. 

Louis (/d0’is), jor, Negro pugilist, born 
Joseph Louis Barrow, near Lafayette, Ala., May 
13, 1914. Rising from obscurity as an unskilled 
laborer in an automobile factory, Louis won the 
world’s heavyweight boxing championship by 
defeating James J. Braddock, June 22, 1937, and 
Successfully defended his championship against 
all comers for rr years, During World War II the 

Brown Bomber” was drafted into the U.S. Army 
and attained the rank of sergeant, On his return 
to the ring in 1946, he won bouts against Billy 
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Conn and Tami Mauriello, but in 1947 won only 
a split decision against “Jersey Joe” Walcott. On 
June 25, 1948, however, he defeated Walcott in 
an 11-round knockout. He resigned his title in 
March 1949, and became director of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, but returned to the ring 
in 1950, and in September fought Ezzard Charles 
who outpointed him in a 15-round decision, 
winning the world heavyweight title. 

Louisburg (/00'is-barg), a fortress built by 
the French on the southeastern coast of Cape 
Breton Island, in Nova Scotia, after the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. In the war between France and 
England, beginning in 1744, the fort was taken 
by New Englanders, but the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle restored it to France in 1748. General 
Wolfe besieged Louisburg in 1758 and compelled 
the French garrison to surrender, after which the 
town was destroyed entirely and has since re- 
mained in a ruined condition. The building of 
the fortress cast France about $10,000,000; it was 
considered the strongest in America. The town 
situated on its site is made up largely of fisher- 
men. It has a lighthouse, a good harbor, and a 
considerable trade in fish and produce. 

Louise (/00-’za), Queen of Prussia, born in 
Hanover, Germany, Mar. 10, 1776; died July 19, 
1810. She was the daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. In 1793 she married the 
crown prince of Prussia, afterward Frederick 
William III (q.v.), and as queen commanded 
national respect and affection. When Prussia was 
defeated by Napoleon at the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, she made a personal but fruitless 
appeal to Napoleon at Tilsit for a just peace. She 
was the mother of Frederick William IV (q.v.). 

Louisiade Archipelago (/00-i-zi-dd’ dr-ki- 
pél’a-go), a group of islands off the southeastern 
tip of New Guinea in the Coral Sea. It comprises 
the three large islands of Misima (or St. Aig- 
nan), Tagula (or Sud-Est), and Rossel (or Yela), 
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and many smaller islands and reefs. The land 
areas, totaling ca. 700 sq. m., are mountainous, 
with tropical forests and, on some islands, de- 
posits of gold. It is administered by Australia as 
part of the Territory of Papua. Probably first 
sighted by the Spanish explorer Luis Vaez de 
Torres in 1606, the archipelago was named after 
Louis XV of France in 1768 by the Frenchman 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville. It came under 
British dominion in the 1880's. 


Louisiana (/00-i-zi-an’a), a state in the West 
South Central section of the U.S., whose terri- 
tory includes the delta of the Mississippi River. 
Still revealing its years of French influence, 
Louisiana is a state of bayous and marshlands, 
graceful old plantation houses, moss-draped 
forests, and picturesque cities. Once almost 
wholly an agricultural region, Louisiana today 
has a well-balanced economy based on mining, 
forestry, farming, manufacturing, and com- 
merce. It leads all the states in production of 
sugarcane and salt and ranks second in sulfur and 
petroleum output. 

Louisiana is bounded on the x. by Arkansas 
and Mississippi, on the £. by Mississippi, on the 
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s. by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the w. by Texas. 
It ranks 31st in size among the states and 20th 
in population, according to the 1960 Decennial 
Census of Population (the District of Columbia 
included in both rankings). The state’s name of 
Louisiana, honoring King Louis XIV of France, 
was given to the entire area of the Mississippi 
Valley by the French explorer Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle. The state's nicknames are the 
“Creole State,” for the Creoles, the descendants 
of the original French and Spanish settlers; and 
the “Pelican State,” for the native water bird 
that appears in the state seal. Other nicknames 
are the “Bayou State” and the “Sugar State.” 


Location Between 89° and 94° W. long. and 
28° and 33°N. lat. 
Area 48,523 sq. m. 
Lond 45,106 sq. m. 
Inland water 3,417 sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 270 m. 
East to west 280 m. 
Population (1960) 3,257,022 


Capital city Baton Rouge 
Highest point Mt. Driskill (535 ft.) 
Lowest point New Orleans (5 ft. below sea level) 


Admitted to the Union 

‘18th state) 1812 

Song “Song of Louisiana,” words and music 
by Vashti R. Stopher 


Flower Magnolia grandiflora 

Bird Pelican 

Motto “Union, Justice, Confidence” 

Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 
GEOGRAPHY 


Louisiana may be divided into three types of 
land. In the northwest and northeast corners of 
the state, the land is rolling and hilly, but eleva- 
tions here are seldom over 500 ft. This is an 
area of forests and of farms raising hay, cattle, 
oats, and peanuts. 

The second region, which includes most of 
the state, is that which flanks the rivers: the 
Mississippi, which forms the northern part of the 
border with the state of Mississippi; and the 
Red River, which crosses the state from the 
northwest to southeast, is joined by the Ouachita 
flowing down from Arkansas, and enters the 
Mississippi River just below the angle of the 
border with Mississippi. The land bordering the 
rivers is very low, in many places lower than 
the rivers themselves. Centuries of flooding have 
laid a rich deposit of silt for miles on either 
side of the two streams. The silt has also raised 
the beds of the rivers, making necessary the 
building of levees or dikes to retain the water. 
The rich black soil is well adapted to produc- 
tion of cotton and pecans. Silt carried to the 
Gulf of Mexico was responsible for formation 
of the Mississippi Delta. The several mouths of 
the great river resemble a hand with outspread 


fingers extending into the ocean, Because of 
the levelness of the terrain, the courses of 
Louisiana’s rivers are very winding, and the cur- 
rents are usually slow. The creeks and small 
rivers, so slow-moving as to seem almost like 
lakes, are called bayous. Their banks are gen- 
erally wooded, often with cypress trees growing 
out of the water itself. In some places a change 
in the course of a river has cut off a bend to 
form what is called an “oxbow” lake. 

The third geographic region is the coastland, 
also very low, and indented by many bays. Lake 
Pontchartrain, at New Orleans, is the largest of 
a group of salt lakes formed by the develop- 
ment of sand bars at the entrance of bays. The 
general coastline is 397 m. long and bordered by 
marshland, which varies in depth from a few 
miles to more than 50 m. The swamps abound in 
valuable fur animals, such as muskrat, mink, 
rabbit, beaver, and otter. Back from the marsh- 
lands is a lowland region where sugarcane, 
tice, corn, and sweet potatoes flourish. 

Many of Louisiana’s most interesting land- 
marks are concentrated in the city of New 
Orleans. The Vieux Carré, or Old Quarter, is the 
site of the Cabildo, the capital of the Louisiana 
Territory, where the transfer of title in the 
Louisiana Purchase took place. The streets of the 
Vieux Carré are narrow and lined with typical 
Creole houses having two- and three-story bal- 
conies enclosed by elaborate grillwork. French 
atmosphere is evident in restaurants and open-air 
markets. Elsewhere in the state are magnificent 
pre-Civil War mansions, as, for instance, in and 
near Natchitoches, the oldest city in the state. 
At Avery Island, a town on the coast, is the 
Jungle Garden, with imported tropical plants 
and a flock of rare egrets. At Woodhill Farm, 
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Avery Island (left) displays the semitropical vegeta- 
tion of Louisiana’s coast. The Old State Capitol 
(above) at Baton Rouge, erected in 1847, is a copy of 
a medieval castle 


near St. Francisville, the naturalist and painter 
John J. Audubon lived and worked for a short 
period. The state capitol, at Baton Rouge, is a 
450-ft. tower of glistening white stone, one of 
the tallest buildings in the South, with magnifi- 
cent marble legislative chambers. 

Climate: Louisiana’s climate is semitropical. 
Winds from the Gulf tend to even out tempera- 
ture differences far inland. Summers are long 
but temperatures seldom exceed 95° F. Winters 
are usually mild; the average annual snowfall 
recorded in New Orleans is less than an inch. 
Rainfall is heavy throughout the state and 
heaviest in the coastal sections. The months of 
greatest rainfall are March, July, and August. 


Normal temperature, New Orleons 
Jonuary 559° F, 
July 83.1° F. 
‘Annual mean 704° F. 

latest frost, New Orleans Feb, 20 

Earliest frost, New Orleans Dec. 9 

Precipitation, New Orleans 
January 4.78 in, 
July 7.09 in, 
Annual 63.54 in, 

Average growing season, New Orleans 292 days 


Naturat Resources 


Louisiana ranked second in U.S. mineral pro- 
duction in 1961. It has more oil and natural gas 
per square mile than any other state. A belt of 
oil-bearing land extends along the entire coast 
and in the tidelands under the shallow waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Another oil field is lo- 
cated in the northwestern section of the state. 
Proved reserves of petroleum in 1961 amounted 
to 4,931,000,000 bbl. Sulfur, in almost a pure 
state, is found near the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Salt occurs in great underground domes in the 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


Louisiana's rich soil, aided by a warm climate and 
plenty of moisture, supports a variety of crops. Negro 
field hands (below) are shown hoeing cotton, one of 
the area's most important products (courtesy Standard 
Oil Co., N.J.). The state, too, is a leading producer of 
sugar cane (below right) and rice, which is sometimes 
seeded by airplane (bottom) 


HISTORIC NEW ORLEANS 


Traces of the original French and 
Spanish settlers still remain, as seen 
in this iron balcony (left). It is 
characteristic of the Creole culture 
that flourished until the late 19th 
century (courtesy Bureau of New 
Orleans News). In 1815, during the 
battle of New Orleans (below), 
Andrew Jackson defended the city 
against the British (courtesy The 
Bettman Archive) 
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delta region, also pure enough for many uses 
without refining. Salt, sulfur, and petroleum are 
the base of a great chemical industry in the 
southern part of the state. Other minerals include 
lime, lignite, and clay. 

Louisiana is one of the top-ranking producers 
of forest products, Forests cover 56 per cent of 
the state, pine growing in the rolling lands of 
the northwestern, eastern, and southwestern sec- 
tions; and hardwoods, including oak, hickory, 
ash, elm, beech, and gumwood, in the delta 
area. The favorable climate permits rapid 
growth; recent surveys have shown that timber 
is being replaced almost twice as fast as it is 
being cut. 

Cotton is grown along the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and Red rivers. Sugar cane and semitropical 
fruits flourish close to the coast. Easily flooded, 
low-lying land, especially in the Red River 
Valley, is well adapted to the growing of rice. 
The northern part of the state provides pastur- 
age and hay crops for dairy cattle. Corn grows 
well in most sections of the state, as a principal 
crop in the north and rotated with sugar cane 
in the delta and coastal areas. 

The shallow coastal waters teem with shrimp, 
oysters, and other shellfish. In the deeper waters 
of the Gulf, mackerel and flounder are taken in 
commercial quantities. 

Louisiana’s conservation program concentrates 
on preservation of timber resources; protection 
of the wild animals and birds that abound in 
the forests, marshes, and bayous of the state; 
and control of the Mississippi by constant dredg- 
ing and an elaborate system of levees and 
spillways. 


Louisiana's ECONOMY 


The field of wholesale and retail trade was the 
largest employer in Louisiana in 1950, employ- 
ing 19 per cent of the state’s workers, who 
numbered 875,907 in all in that year. The com- 
bined fields of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 
followed in size, employing 17 per cent of the 
labor force. Farming employment had declined 
considerably in the decade 1940-50, but Louisi- 
ana remained a major agricultural state. Farms 
in 1954 totaled 11,441,000 acres; they numbered 
111,127, with 103 acres the average per farm. 
The chief farm products are cotton, sugar, rice, 
corn, sweet potatoes, and livestock, and Louisi- 
ana leads all the states in the production of sugar 
cane and early strawberries. It is unique in the 
U.S. for its production of the highly flavored 
perique tobacco, much of which is exported for 
blending. Other crops include figs, oranges, tung 
nuts, and soybeans. Total cash receipts from 
crops, livestock, and government payments in 
1957 totaled $348,902,000. 

The third-largest employment category, manu- 
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facturing, based chiefly on the farm products, 
fisheries, forests, and mineral resources of the 
state, employed 15 per cent of the labor force 
in 1950. The total value added by manufacture 
in 1956 was $1,494,000,000. Important industries 
are sugar refining, tobacco processing, shipbuild- 
ing, and printing. 

The manufacture of wood pulp, paper, and 
lumber products employed a total of 36,596 
workers, and the value added by manufacture 
in this field totaled $231,477,000 in 1954. Saw- 
timber cut in 1952 totaled 1,552,000,000 bd. ft. 
The chemical industry, while employing fewer 
persons, produced an added value of $250,238,- 
000 in 1954; petroleum refining was responsible 
for an added value of $175,988,000. Food proc- 
essing employed 30,734 persons in the same year, 
and the value added by manufacture was 
$214,983,000. 

The state contributed 7.33 per cent of the 
nation’s mineral production in 1955, an output 
valued at $1,156,637,000. The four most impor- 
tant minerals in the order of value are petro- 
leum, natural gas, natural gasoline, and salt. 

Louisiana’s ocean ports play an important part 
in the economy. Commerce passing through the 
ports of New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake 
Charles in 1955 totaled over 78,000,000 tons. 
Almost two-thirds of this volume was handled 
by New Orleans. 

The marshlands of the coastal region are the 
center of a rich fur-trapping industry, in which 
Louisiana leads the U.S. Muskrats furnish the 
largest part of the pelts, Other furs include 
beaver, mink, rabbit, and otter. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The main transportation artery of Louisiana 
is the Mississippi River. Nearly 5,000 m. of the 
state’s waterways are navigable, Baton Rouge, 
240 m. upriver from the sea, is the most north- 
ern deepwater port on the Mississippi; cargoes 
are transferred here between ocean-going ships 
and river barges. New Orleans, one of the 
nation’s three leading ports, handles much of the 
import and export trade with Latin America. 

The first railroad to operate in the state was 
the Pontchartrain R.R. in 1831, now abandoned. 
The major railroads include the Rock Island 
Lines, the Illinois Central R.R., the Kansas City 
Southern Ry., the Arkansas & Louisiana, Mis- 
souri Ry., the Louisville & Nashville R.R., the 
Missouri Pacific R.R., the Southern Ry., the St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines, the Southern 
Pacific Lines, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Ry., the Texas and Pacific Ry., and the Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio R.R. Railroad mileage in 1956 
was 4,025 m. The road and highway mileage 
totaled 46,900 m. in 1957, of which total 35,409 
m. were surfaced. All the principal cities have 
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airfields; New Orleans is a terminal for many 
international flights. In 1961 there were 87 radio 
stations and 12 television channels, The first 
newspaper published in the state was Le Moni- 
teur de la Louisiane, New Orleans (1794). The 
first English-language paper was the Union, pub- 
lished in New Orleans (1803). Among today’s 
leading papers are the Shreveport Journal & 
Times, the Baton Rouge Advocate, and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


PopuLation 


Louisiana has 64 parishes, or counties. The 1960 
census population was 3,257,022 (1962 est. popu- 
lation, 3,330,000), an increase of 21.4 per cent 
over 1950. The urban population comprised 
2,060,606, or 63.3 per cent; the rural population 
1,196,416, or 37.7 per cent. Between 1950 and 
1960, the urban population rose by 40.0 per cent; 
the rural population declined by 1.3 per cent. 
More than 68 per cent of the urban population 
lived in the urbanized areas of New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, and 
Monroe. In 1960 white persons numbered 2,211,- 
715; of the 1,045,307 nonwhites, the vast majority 
(1,039,207) were Negroes, with the remainder 
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including 3,587 Indians and a sprinkling of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Filipinos, and others. Louisiana’s 
native-born residents totaled 3,226,465; the for- 
eign-born 30,557. Population density in 1960 aver- 
aged 72.2 per sq. m. $ 

Major religious bodies are Jewish congregations, 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, The Meth- 
odist Church, the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A., the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


lew Year's Doy; New Orleans; 
ean ‘and classic football match 
between leading team of the South- 
eastern Conference and a team 
from another region 


Sugar Bowl Football Game 


i Week preceding lent; New Or- 

Ani leans;; world famous carnival; pa- 
rades, costume bolls 

Spring Fiesta Two weeks following Eoster; New 


Orleans; porode, costume boll, 

tours of patios and monsions 

June 3; throughout the state 

August; Morgan City 

last week of October; Shreveport 

October; Crowley TET 
jinning Thanksgiving: 

Fair Grounds, New Orleans 


Confederate Memorial Day 
Blessing of Shrimp Boots 
Stote Fair 

International Rice Festival 
Horse-racing season 
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Chief Cities: New Orleans, on the Mississippi 
River, the state’s largest city, is a manufacturing 
center and the largest cotton, cottonseed, and 
rice market in the U.S. 

Shreveport, in northwestern Louisiana, at the 
head of navigation on the Red River, is the 
second-largest city and a business center for the 
surrounding agricultural and oil region. 

Baton Rouge, the capital city, 240 m. from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, is an important port 
and the center of sugar, cotton, and rice 
processing. 

Lake Charles, a port in the southwest, on the 
Calcasieu River, is a market and shipping center 
for nearby rice, sugar, and oil production. 

Famous Men and Women: Beauregard, Pierre 
Gustave Toutant (1818-93), soldier, engineer, 
and Confederate general, who ordered the first 
action of the Civil War, the firing on Ft. 
Sumter. 

Benjamin, Judah Philip (1811-84), lawyer, 
U.S. Senator (1852-61), Confederate Secretary 
of State (1862-65). 

Cable, George Washington (1844-1925), 
author, best known for his short stories and 
novels of old Louisiana. 

Chouteau, Jean Pierre (1758-1849), fur trader, 
explorer, and U.S. Indian agent. 

Fiske, Minnie Maddern (1865-1932), actress, 
especially famous for her portrayals of Henrik 
Ibsen's heroines. 

Gottschalk, Louis Moreau (1829-69), pianist 
and composer. 

Hellman, Lillian (1905- ), playwright, au- 
thor of “The Little Foxes,” “Watch on the 
Rhine,” and “Toys in the Attic.” 

Laffite, Jean (1780?-1825?), privateer and 
smuggler, who aided Andrew Jackson at the 
Battle of New Orleans. 

Long, Huey Pierce (1893-1935), political 
leader, governor (1928-31), U.S. Senator 
(1932-35). 

Sothern, Edward Hugh (1859-1933), noted 
Shakespearean actor, husband of actress Julia 
Marlowe. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 16. The state’s public-school 
system was established in 1841. Public-school 
enrollment totaled 760,000 in 1962, and another 
102,000 enrolled in Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. The leading state-supported institutions 
of higher learning include Louisiana State Univ. 
and Agricultural and Mechanical Coll., Baton 
Rouge; Louisiana Polytechnic Inst., Ruston; and 
the Univ. of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette. 
Private institutions include Dillard Uniy., Loyola 
Univ., Tulane Univ., with Newcomb Coll., its 
women’s branch, and Xavier Univ., all in New 
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Orleans; Centenary Coll., Shreveport; Louisiana 
Coll., Baker; and Southern Univ., and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Coll., Baton Rouge. 

Among cultural institutions are the Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, New Orleans, with an 
important collection of paintings, statuary, glass, 
jade, and ceramics; and the Louisiana State 
Museum, also in New Orleans, consisting of the 
Cabildo, or Territorial Capitol, the War Mu- 
seum, and several historic houses. In Natchi- 
toches are several mansions of the early roth 
century. 


GOVERNMENT 


Louisiana is governed under the provisions of 
the constitution of 1921, since amended. The 
constitution gives executive authority to a gover- 
nor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, 
attorney general, treasurer, auditor, superin- 
tendent of public education, commissioner of 
agriculture and immigration, register of state 
land office, and commissioner of insurance, each 
elected for a term of four years, and each, with 
the exception of the governor, eligible to suc- 
ceed himself. The legislature consists of a senate 
of 39 members and a house of representatives 
of ror members, both houses serving for four 
years. The legislature meets in Baton Rouge, the 
capital city, on the second Monday in May of 
the even-numbered years. The length of the 
regular session is 6o calendar days. A financial 
session of 30 days is held in the odd-numbered 
years. The supreme court consists of seven mem- 
bers (a chief and six associate justices), elected 
for 14 years each. There are three courts of 
appeal, 28 district courts, juvenile courts, and 
justice-of-the-peace courts. New Orleans has its 
own district and city courts. The state is repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators and 
eight Representatives. 


History 


Louisiana’s history has been perhaps more 
colorful and varied than that of any other state, 
having seen successive periods of French, Span- 
ish, and American rule. Alonso Alvarez de 
Pifieda, a Spanish explorer who sailed along 
the Gulf coast in 1519, was probably the first 
white man to see the land. Fernando de Soto 
explored the lower Mississippi in 1539-42 and in 
1541 claimed the territory for Spain as part of 
Florida. He was buried in the river to conceal 
his death from the Indians. In 1682 the French 
explorer, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, 
explored the Mississippi and laid claim to its 
entire basin for France. In 1712 settlements were 
attempted on the coast, but they soon failed. In 
1714 Louis Juchereau de St-Denis established 
the settlement of Natchitoches, the oldest white 
settlement in the state. In 1718 Jean Baptiste le 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Nome and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Kisatchie National Forest (es- 
tablished 1930) 

state 19, 28, 112) 
Audubon Memorial Stote Park 
(established 1947) 
Fontainebleau State Park (es- 
tablished 1936) 

Lake Bistineau State Park (es- 
tablished 1946) 
Longfellow-Evangeline Memo- 
rialState Park(established 1933) 
Louisiana Purchase Memorial 
State Park (established 1934) 


state 10) 


(off state 7) 


USS. 90; state 96) 


11, 90) 


591,409 acres in four divisions, near 
Alexandria (U.S. 71, 84, 165, 167; 


100 acres, neor Jackson (U.S. 61; 
2,450 acres, near Mandeville (U.S. 
190) 

750 acres, southeast of Shreveport 
157 acres, near St. Martinville (off 


141 acres, near New Orleans (U.S. 


Colonial homes; pine plantations and nursery; bayous and 
lakes 


Home of John J. Audubon; wild-bird sanctuary 

Site of plantation home of Sieur de Mandeville; bathing and 
boating 

Fishing; boating 

Acadian cottage; museum; grave of Evangeline 


Ruins of Fts. Pike and Macomb; site of earlier Spanish fort; 
Civil War bottlefield 


Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, colonizer and gover- 
nor of Louisiana, founded the city of New 
Orleans, which became the capital in 1722. From 
1717 to 1731 the territory of Louisiana was held 
by John Law (q.v.), whose Mississippi Scheme 
lured many new settlers, With its collapse, 
Louisiana became a French crown colony. 

During the 1750's, refugees exiled by the Brit- 
ish from Acadia (Nova Scotia) arrived in large 
numbers. Longfellow’s poem “Evangeline” is 
based on the story of the Acadians, or Cajuns, 
whose descendants continue to speak a dialect of 
French. In 1762 France made a secret treaty 
with Spain, ceding the city of New Orleans and 
all of Louisiana west of the Mississippi. In 1800, 
however, Spain returned the territory to France, 
again by secret agreement. During this period, 
Americans living along the Ohio Valley and the 
upper east bank of the Mississippi found the port 
of New Orleans—their access to the sea—closed 
to them. President Thomas Jefferson, learning of 
Spain's cession of the territory to France, offered 
to buy the right to use the port or, if necessary, 
to buy the city itself. The negotiations culmi- 
nated in U.S. purchase of the entire territory for 
$15,000,000—about four cents an acre (see 
Louisiana Purchase). Louisiana became U.S. 
property on April 30, 1803. A disagreement with 
Spain followed regarding American title to the 
Gulf coast east of the Mississippi. The U.S. 
annexed this territory in 1810, and Spain 
recognized U.S. possession of it in the 1819 
treaty by which the U.S. received Florida. 

The present state of Louisiana was organized 
as the Territory of Orleans in 1804 and was 
admitted as a state on April 8, 1812. In the 
final battle of the War of 1812, a British fleet 
and a veteran army attacked New Orleans, but 
they were repulsed by an army largely com- 
posed of frontiersmen, smugglers, and pirates 
led by Andrew Jackson and aided by the 
privateer Jean Laffite. 

In the years before 1860, Louisiana became one 
of the leaders in the plantation economy of the 
South. Baton Rouge was the capital from 1849 


to 1862 and after 1882. Louisiana seceded from 
the Union in 1861. During the Civil War, the 
blockade and fighting dealt the economic life of 
the state a heavy blow. Union troops entered 
New Orleans on May 1, 1862, but some parts 
of the state remained in Confederate hands to 
the end of the war. 

After a period of military occupation and 
harassment by carpetbaggers, Louisiana was re- 
admitted to the Union in 1868, and the Federal 
troops were withdrawn. The situation deterior- 
ated further, however, requiring reimposition of 
military rule. Disorder and economic difficulties 
persisted until 1877. 

During the period from 1928 until 1931, 
Louisiana was governed by Huey P. Long, and 
from 1932 to 1935 he was U.S. Senator, con- 
tinuing his control of the state. Although 
criticized for his methods, Long left behind him 
a vast program of public works designed to im- 
prove the state and offset the depression. 

In World War I Louisiana furnished 76,581 
personnel to the armed forces, and in World War 
II, 300,000. During the second conflict, the eco- 
nomic life of the state expanded enormously. 
Old industrial establishments expanded, and new 
ones were founded; and Louisiana ports shipped 
vast quantities of war materials to the armed 
forces and allies of the U.S. The state’s economy 
has continued to expand since that time. y 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. s 

Louisiana Purchase (púr’chis), the territory 
comprising a large part of the western central 
portion of the U.S. purchased by the U.S. from 
France in 1803. The territory, covering an area 
of ca. 885,000 sq. m., extends from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Rocky Mts. and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada. Four states (Arkansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska) and parts of 
nine others (Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota and Wyoming) are components 
of this territory. 
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The French had ceded a part of their original 
Louisiana province to Spain in 1763. Shortly 
after the U.S. had worked out difficulties with 
Spain concerning freedom of navigation on the 
Mississippi River, it was rumored that Spain had 
retroceded Louisiana to France. The U.S. gov- 
ernment considered this step of utmost impor- 
tance—Spain, while difficult to deal with, was 
not powerful, and it was possible to make ar- 
rangements with her for the protection of U.S. 
interests. But a powerful France, then domi- 
nated by Napoleon, seemed a serious threat. To 
seck protection against France by making an 
alliance with Great Britain would mean com- 
promising America’s newly won independence. 
After it was confirmed that the territory had 
been transferred to France in 1801, the U.S. de- 
cided to try to purchase the territory. 

Robert R. Livingston (q.v.), then minister to 
France, was instructed to negotiate with the 
French government. Fortunately for the U.S, 
Napoleon was facing great difficulties—his hopes 
for building an American empire from Haiti 
had failed, thus the retention of Louisiana 
seemed of diminished importance to him, and 
Louisiana could hardly be protected in a war 
with Great Britain, which was then imminent, 
because of the powerful British navy. Therefore, 
Napoleon welcomed the opportunity to sell the 
territory; France needed money, and, at the 
same time, he presented Britain with a strong 
competitor. After James Monroe (q.v.) joined 
Livingston in the negotiations, agreements were 
quickly reached, and the U.S. paid ca. $15,000,- 
000 for the territory, including $3,750,000 for 
claims of American citizens against France. 

The treaty was signed on May 2, 1803 (but 
antedated April 30). President Jefferson did not 
immediately approve it. By strict interpretation, 
the Constitution made no provision for the pur- 
chase. Because of general public support (some 
special-interest groups excepted), however, Jef- 
ferson accepted the arrangements. On Oct. 21, 
1803, the treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate 
(24 to 7), though exact boundaries were in- 
definite and were not fixed until treaties were 
arrived at with Great Britain in 1818 and Spain 
in 1819. Actual possession of the territory was 
taken on Dec. 20, William C. Claiborne (q.v.) 
became its first governor on Oct. 1, 1804. 

The consequences of the purchase were of 
tremendous immediate and future importance 
to the U.S. Acquiring such a vast amount of 
land (actually more than twice the size of the 
U.S. at that time) established the U.S. as the 
supreme power in North America. It provided 
new land for settlement and a base from which 
to expand further; and the purchase, through 
precedent, established a broader interpretation 
of the Constitution. The rich agricultural land 


formed a major contribution to the material 
growth of the U.S. 

Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, a coeduca- 
tional state institution of higher learning at 
Baton Rouge, La., established in 1860, It com- 
prises, among others, schools of agriculture, arts 
and sciences, chemistry and physics, commerce, 
education, engineering, law, library science, 
music, and social welfare; the University Coll,; 
and the graduate school. It maintains an under- 
graduate branch and a medical school in New 
Orleans. The annual student enrollment totals 
ca. 11,500, with 4,700 students in the summer 
session; and there are some 825 members of the 
faculty. There are ca. 700,000 volumes in the 
library. The physical plant is valued at more 
than $140,000,000. 

Louis Napoleon (/60-¢ nă-pö-lå-ón). See 
Napoleon Hl. 

Lovis Philippe (/c0-¢ filép’), king of 
France, born in Paris, Oct. 6, 1773; died in Clare- 
mont, near London, England, Aug. 26, 1850. 
The eldest son of Louis Philippe Joseph, duke of 
Orléans, he displayed liberal views and was 
compelled to leave France in 1793; for 20 years 
he lived in exile, some of it in the U.S. In 
1809 he married Maria Amelia, daughter of 
Ferdinand IV of Naples. After Napoleon's abdi- 
cation, he returned to Paris in 1814 and soon 
became highly popular; and Louis XVIII re- 
stored to him his titles and estates. In the wake 
of the revolution of 1830, he became constitu- 
tional monarch of France and was popularly 
known as the “Citizen King.” During his reign, 
he promoted international trade and did much 
to improve living conditions and to repress ex- 
tremism in politics. It was, however, mostly the 
bourgeoisie (middle class) which greatly profited 
from this course and which supported him, An 
insurrection in February 1848 forced him to 
abdicate. For the rest of his life, he lived in 
England. 

Louis Styles (slz), a term used in interior 
decoration, designating the styles of the dis- 
tinctively French furniture and decoration which 
developed under the reigns of the French kings 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI Pete 
The designs developed during this period 
dominated 18th-century Europe. 

During the carly reign of Louis XIV, mas- 
sive, rectangular, heavily ornamented furniture 
was designed. Characterized as baroque in this 
early period, the furniture was later modified, 
and massive shapes gave way to lighter pieces 
with curved lines. Decoration remained elabo- 
rate, with inlays, gilding, and bronze mounts, 
Brilliant, strong colors—green, red, yellow— 
were used, 

In the time of Louis XV the rococo (q.v.) 
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style was developed. The furniture was grace- 
ful, with serpentine lines, and asymmetrical. 
Ornamentation was profusely used. A variety 
of woods were used, and colors were pastel 
shades of blue, green, pink, and ivory. A simple 
furniture, known as French Provincial, was 
being used in the provinces of France at the 
time. 

With Louis XVI there was a return to the 
classic lines and ornamentation. The furniture 
had straight lines and symmetrical curves. 

Artistic developments were occurring through- 
out Europe during the same period. In England 
and Germany, particularly, great masters were 
at work, creating national styles. See Chippen- 
dale; Hepplewhite; Sheraton. 

Louisville (/00’i-vil), a city and port of entry 
in north central Kentucky, seat of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, largest city in the state, ca. 110 m. s.w. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the Ohio River. It is served by 
nine railroads, including the Baltimore & Ohio 
(freight), the Illinois Central, the New York 
Central (freight), and the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R.’s. There are two airports, Standiford Field, 
12 m. s. of the center of the city, and Bowman 
Field, 15 m. £. The Ohio River is an important 
traffic artery, and several barge lines serve the 
port. 

Description: The city lies in a bend of the 
Ohio River. The business district extends south 
from the river to Broadway, with Fourth St. the 
major retail district. The city hall, fiscal-court 
building, county courthouse, and public library 
are in the downtown area. There are several 
hotels, including the Brown, the Kentucky, and 
the Sheraton. The George Rogers Clark Bridge, 
opened in 1929, was the first vehicular bridge 
pes Sesame anc as ir Remade data 


NIGHT VIEW OF LOUISVILLE 
Fourth St. is the major retail center of the city 
Courtesy Louisville Chamber of Commerce 
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across the Ohio. Two notable religious structures 
in the city are the Christ Church Cathedral (Prot. 
estant Episcopal) and the Cathedral of the As. 
sumption (Roman Catholic). Churchill Downs, 
which in 1963 marked the 89th running of the 
classic Kentucky Derby, is one of the most famous 
racetracks in the world. The tornb of President 
Zachary Taylor is in the city. 

The Louisville park system covers ca. 3,000 
acres in six major parks. The new $16,000,000 
State Fair and Exposition Center seats 18,500. 

Commerce: For many years the world center 
of bourbon-whiskey production and near the top 
in production of cigarettes and other tobacco 
products, the city also has the largest home- 
appliance plant in the world—General Electric’s 
Appliance Park—as well as an important neo- 
prene synthetic-rubber plant and a large farm- 
tractor plant. There are also automobile and 
aluminum plants. The Louisville standard metro- 
politan statistical area, which includes Jefferson 
County, Ky., and Clark and Floyd counties in 
Indiana (pop., 1960, 725,139), had a value added 
by manufacture in 1958 of $1,161,094,000; the 
figure for the city alone was $713,901,000. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS: 
The city’s 66 public and ca. 65 parochial ele- 
mentary and secondary schools enroll annually 
ca. 70,000 pupils. The principal institution of 
higher learning is the Univ. of Louisville, 
founded in 1798, the oldest municipal university 
in the U.S. Others include Nazareth and 
Ursuline Catholic colleges for women, Bellar- 
mine (Catholic) Coll. for men, Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Sem., and Southern Baptist 
Theological Sem. Total college enrollment is ca. 
10,000. The public-library system owns and op- 
erates two FM radio stations and an educational 
television station, Other cultural resources of the 
city include the J. B. Speed Art Museum and the 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra. The city is also 
the site of the Kentucky School for the Blind and 
the American Printing House for the Blind, world 
center for the production of books in Braille and 
for the series of Talking book phonograph records 
which are prepared under the auspices of the 
Library of Congress. q 

GovernMENT: Louisville has a mayor-council 
form of government. The mayor is elected for a 
four-year term and cannot succeed himself; the 
12 aldermen are elected for two-year terms. 

History: General George Rogers Clark (qv) 
founded the first settlement, on Corn Island, in 
1778, to train recruits, and named it Louisville 
in honor of Louis XVI's aid to the American 
colonists. In 1780 Gov. Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, of which Kentucky was then a part, signed 
an act of the legislature “for establishing the 
town of Louisville at the Falls of the Ohio.” 
The city was incorporated in 1828. The Ohio 
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This view shows the ramps (left) leading to the Basilica of the Rosary which is built over the grotto of the 
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River was of prime importance in its develop- 
ment, and in 1831 the Portland Canal was 
opened, bypassing the falls and opening naviga- 
tion on the river from Pittsburgh to its mouth. 
Between 1840 and 1850 Louisville was the big- 
gest tobacco and pork market in the world. 
During the early 1800's the city’s first newspaper 
was established, and the first church and theater 
were opened. In 1868 the Louisville Courier- 
Journal was launched. Henry Watterson (q.v.) 
edited the paper until 198. The railroad came 
to Louisville in the 1850's. During the Civil 
War, the city was divided in its sympathies, but 
it served as military headquarters and supply 
depot for the Union Army. In 1937 Louisville 
was devastated by a flood which covered much 
of its area, and to some extent its modern eco- 
nomic growth dates from the reconstruction 
undertaken at that time. 

Poputation: In 1850 the population of the city 
Was 161,129. The greatest increase occurred dur- 
ing the 1920’s—234,891 to 307,745. Between 1940 
and 1950 the population increased from 319,077 
to 369,129. In 1960 it was 390,639. 

Lourdes (/cord), a town of France, and cele- 
brated shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, situated 
in the department of Hautes Pyrénées. Located 
about 12 m. from the city of Tarbes, it is served 
by the main line of the southern railway. 
Bisected by the Gave de Pau River, which is 
crossed by a bridge leading directly to the 
Church of the Rosary and the Grotto of the 
Virgin Mary, the town is divided into two parts. 
The right bank, or old town, partially encircles 
an escarpment on which stands a medieval castle 
renowned in the history of France. Formerly 


considered impregnable, the fortress has a 
square keep and a tower which date from the 
13th or 14th centuries. In 1360, after the treaty 
of Brétigny, the French relinquished the castle 
to the English, but it again passed into French 
hands in 1406. Louis XIV converted the castle 
into a prison, and it remained so until the roth 
century. 

The left bank of the town, with its grotto of 
healing springs, churches, and hostelries, has 
been authorized by the pope as a Catholic 
shrine, and about 600,000 persons make a pil- 
grimage there each year, August being the pre- 
ferred month. The springs were discovered in 
1858 by Bernadette Soubirous, a poor peasant 
girl. She claimed to have seen a vision of the 
Virgin Mary, who directed her to dig for water 
on the spot where the springs subsequently came 
forth. The Basilica of the Rosary, erected at the 
grotto, contains crutches and votive offerings 
of pilgrims who ascribed their cure to the 
miraculous powers of the springs. The medical 
bureau of Lourdes has scientifically prepared 
documentation on the file of cases, previously 
pronounced incurable, which were cured beyond 
doubt. There are valuable marble and slate quar- 
ries in the vicinity. Population, 1954, 15,820. 

louse (lows), a small, wingless, flattened, 
blood-sucking insect of the order Anoplura, It 
is important from medical and military stand- 
points because it transmits typhus and other 
fevers. Known as “cootie,” “grayback,” etc., the 
commonest species on man is Pediculus humanus. 
It was formerly supposed that a special subspecies 
infested the head but it is now believed that the 
differences are due to the environment, probably 
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the lower temperature, in which head lice de- 
velop. The crab-shaped species, Phthirus pubis, 
infests pubic regions, armpits, etc. Like other 
typical insects, both species have six legs and can 
thus be distinguished from ticks, which have 
eight. The distinction between thorax and abdo- 
men is vague. Each female louse lays from 50 to 
150 eggs (“nits”) glued singly to hairs or the 
seams of underclothing. Lice have three moults, 
with but little change in form. The entire life 
history from egg to egg takes about three weeks. 
DDT powder has proved an effective control 
measure to block louse-spread epidemics in con- 
gested areas. Eggs may be killed by the applica- 
tion of a mixture of kerosene and vinegar in equal 
proportions, followed by a hot soap-and-water 
bath. Chewing lice of the order Mallophaga fre- 
quently infest poultry, cattle, and pets, but seldom 
man. They chew skin, although in appearance 
and in life history they closely resemble blood- 
sucking lice. Plant lice or aphids of the order 
Homoptera suck plant juices; they often have 
transparent wings, and are anatomically similar 
to cicadas. 

Louvain (/00-vén’), or Leuven (Flemish), a 
city of Belgium, in the province of Brabant, 18 
m. E. of Brussels. It is on the Dyle River and has 
steamboat facilities through the Louvain Canal. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the churches 
of St. Pierre and St. Michel, the town hall, and 
a famous university, founded in 1432. The manu- 
factures include machinery, alcoholic beverages, 
cotton and woolen goods, lace, leather, and musi- 
cal instruments. Louvain was the capital of Bra- 
bant in the 14th century, when it had a popula- 
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tion of 200,000, One-sixth of the town was burned 
to the ground during World War I: among the 
buildings affected was the university library, 
whose thousands of rare and valuable manuscripts 
and books were destroyed or heavily damaged. 
The library was rebuilt, through the generosity 
of American philanthropists, by the American 
architect Whitney Warren (q.v.), but once more 
fell victim to vandalism in World War II. Oc- 
cupied by German forces in both wars, the town 
suffered from heavy bombardment in 1944. Pop- 
ulation, 1948, 37,188. 

VOuverture (/60-vér-tiir’), Toussaint. See 
Toussaint, François Dominique. 

Louvre (/d0’vr’), a celebrated palace in Paris, 
France, situated near the Seine River, near the 
central part of the city. The name properly is 
The Palace of the Louvre, which includes an 
extensive group of buildings, The older portion 
of it was a royal residence of King Philip Augus- 
tus (1180-1223). He erected. on this spot a tre- 
mendous fortress. The castle of the fortress was 
expanded, and enlarged continuously, especially 
during the 14th and 16th centuries, when Henry 
TI commissioned the greatest French architect of 
his century, Pierre Lescot, to remodel and em- 
bellish the castle, ca. 1560. Work on the building 
never ceased’ through the next century, but it 
was Louis XIV’ (1638-1715) who gave it its final 
shape and splendor. 

Napoleon I commenced the new Louvre, and 
Napoleon III completed it in 1857. The palace 
has several wings and galleries, all of which are 
distinguished for their elegance. The more ancient 
part is now used’ as a depository for rare speci- 
mens of paintings, sculptures, and antiquities 
from, alk countries and all ages. In connection 
with it isa large public library with the national, 
archives attached. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt 
and the Italian campaign added many valuable 
treasures to the already extensive collections in 
the Louvre. The only works admitted to its gal- 
leries are those by deceased artists. In 1871 the 
Communists committed serious injury to several 
portions of the palace; about 90,000 volumes of 
the imperial library in the Richelieu pavilion were 
destroyed, y 

The great works of art now installed in the 
Louvre were brought from all corners of the 
world and represent in their totality one of the 
greatest museums of the world. The famous 
Greek statue of the “Winged Victory” (q.v.) and 
the Venus of Milo are to be found here: Among 
the most famous paintings are Correggios 
“Antiope and Jupiter”; Titian’s “Coronation” and 
“Entombment of Christ”; the largest picture of 
the Louvre, Paolo Veronese’s “Wedding Feast at 
Cana”; famous paintings by Fra Angelico; and, 
best-known of all, Leonardo da Vinci's “Mona 
Lisa.” The painters of the Northern schools 
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(Flemish, Dutch, and German) are also well rep- 
resented, such as the brothers Van Eyck, Roger 
yan der Weyden, Holbein, and Direr, Rubens, 
and Rembrandt. Equally as important as the 
collections of sculptures and paintings are those 
of applied arts, especially French furniture, and 
Egyptian and Asiatic antiquities. 

Love Bird (/iv bérd), popular name for a 
type of parrot. They are small, with green the 
predominant color of their feathers. 

Love Feast (jēst), a common meal taken 
after Communion since the time of the early 
Christians. It has become a symbol of community 
spirit and brotherly love. 

Lovejoy (/iv’joi), ELIJAH PARISH, abolitionist, 
born in Albion, Me., Nov. 9, 1802; died Nov. 7, 
1837. He studied in St. Louis, Mo., and at Prince- 
ton Theological Sem., and became a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church. In 1833 he became 
editor of the St. Louis Observer, a Presbyterian 
periodical, and made it a strong advocate of the 
abolition of slavery. Having incurred opposition 
among the pro-slavery element, he removed his 
press to Alton, Ill., where his establishment was 
destroyed three times by mobs. He defended the 
office when the fourth attack was made upon him 
by a mob of 4o men, during which he was shot 
and mortally wounded. 

Lovelace (liw/las), ricnarv, poet and dra- 
matic writer, born in Woolwich, England, in 
1618; died in 1658. He was the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Lovelace, studied at Oxford, and in 1639 
joined an expedition to Scotland. In the contro- 
versies of Charles I he showed much fidelity to 
that monarch, spending his entire fortune for his 
interest, His writings include: “The Scholar,” “To 
Althea from Prison,” and “To Lucasta on Going 
to the Wars.” His devotion to Charles I caused 
him to be imprisoned at various times, but he 
remained faithful to the king. In “To Althea 
from Prison” appear the familiar lines, “Stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 
: Lover (/iv’ér), samurL, author, born in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, Feb. 24, 1797; died July 6, 1868. 
He began as a painter at an early age, but soon 
adopted a literary career. His carly writings, 
which consist chiefly of songs and ballads, were 
illustrated by his own portraits and drawings. 
In 1844 he originated a line of entertainments. 
called Irish Evenings, and these he performed in 
many parts of Canada and the U.S. His books 
include: “Rory O'More,” “Handy Andy,” 
“Treasure Trove,” “Songs and Ballads,” and 

Legends and Stories of Ireland.” 
we (16), pavin, cartoonist, born at Dunedin, 

lew Zealand, Apr. 7, 1891. Low began his career 
as a cartoonist and caricaturist at the age of 11 
m New Zealand. On the staff of the Sydney, 
Australia, Bulletin (1911-19) and the London 
Evening Standard after 1927, he became known 
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for his significant political cartoons. He is the 
creator of the famous cartoon character Colonel 
Blimp, through which he made pertinent com- 
ments on the British character previous to and 
during World War II. He has published several 
collections of his popular cartoons, including 
“Caricatures” (1915), “Low and I” (1923), “A 
Cartoon History of Ouf Times” (1939), “A Car- 
toon History of the War” (1941), “Low on the 
War” (1941). “The World at War” (1942), 
“British Cartoonists” (1942), and “Years of 
Wrath” (1946). 

Low, sETH, educator, born in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Jan. 18, 1850; died Sept. 17, 1916. He was gradu- 
ated from Columbia Coll. in 1870 and studied 
law, but engaged with his father in the tea-import- 
ing business. In 1881-85 he was mayor of Brook- 
lyn, and became president of Columbia Coll. in 
1890, where he showed marked efficiency in plac- 
ing that institution on a university basis. He pre- 
sented Columbia Coll. with a library building in 
1895, estimated at a value of $1,000,000. He served 
as a member of the Greater New York Commis- 
sion and was elected mayor of New York City 
in Igor. 

Low, WILL HicocK, artist, born in Albany, 
N.Y., May 31, 1853; died Nov. 27, 1932. He 
studied in New York and worked there two years 
as illustrator for magazines. In 1873-75 he studied 
under Carolus-Duran in Paris and on his return 
to America, in 1877, was elected member of the 
Society of American Artists. He was awarded a 
medal at the Paris Exposition in 1889 for excel- 
lent specimens of glass painting. However, he is 
best known for his illustrations in periodicals 
and his decorative work for public buildings. He 
designed the diploma of award for the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893, and produced 
numerous notable stained-glass products. His 

ks include “May Blossoms,” 


more important wor! 
“Homage to Venus,” “Telling the Bees,” “Portrait 
of Albani,” and the stained-glass window in Rock 


Creek Church, Washington, entitled “Mother and 
Child.” 

Low Archipelago (ar-ki-pél'a-g6), a group 
of coral islands in the Pacific Ocean, located east 
of the Society Islands. They are sometimes called 
the Tuamotu Islands and are divided into a num- 
ber of groups. The area is about 360 sq. m. 
Fruits, pearls, and copra are the chief products. 
The islands have been a possession of France since 
1844. Fakarava, the capital and principal port, is 
located on an island of the same name: Popula- 
tion, ca. 7,000. 

Low Countries (c6n’tréz), historical name 
for the land now embracing The Netherlands 
and Belgium (qq.v.). The term Low Countries 
refers to the low sea-level character of much of 
the land, subject to inundation. 

Lowell (õel), a city in northeastern Massa- 
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chusetts, one of the seats of Middlesex County, 
on the Merrimack River, 25 m. N.w. of Boston, 
It is on the Boston and Maine and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R.R.’s. The city covers 
an area of 13.1 sq. m. Pawtucket Falls, 32 ft. high, 
furnish hydroelectric power for the city’s indus- 
try. 

es important commercial and manufacturing 
center, Lowell produces cotton and woolen goods, 
electronic components, engines, hardware, leath- 
er, machinery, shoes, and wearing apparel. The 
city dominates the Lowell standard metropolitan 
statistical area (123 sq. m.; pop., 1960, 157,982), 
which comprises part of Middlesex County. The 
area had a value added by manufacture (1958) 
of $110,016,000; the city had a value added of 
$93,210,000. 

Lowell is the site of Lowell Technological Inst. 
and a state teachers college. The vicinity was 
settled in 1653, and in 1822 the first textile mills 
were established here. The city was named for 
Francis C. Lowell (1775-1817), a merchant and 
manufacturer. Lowell was incorporated as a town 
in 1826 and chartered as a city in 1836. Popu- 
lation, 1950, 97,249; in 1960, 92,107. 

Lowell, assorr Lawrence, political scientist 
and educator, born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 
1856; died there, Jan. 6, 1943. A graduate (1877) 
of Harvard Univ., he studied law there and sub- 
sequently practiced in Boston (1880-97). He 
lectured at Harvard for two years and in 1900 
was appointed professor of the science of govern- 
ment. Named president of the university in 1909, 
he served until 1933. Under his administration, 
many advances were made in the educational 
and social policies of the university. Lowell’s 
many books include “Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe” (1896), “The Govern- 
ment of England” (1908), “Public Opinion in 
War and Peace” (1923), “At War with Aca- 
demic Traditions” (1934), and “What a College 
President Has Learned” (1938). 
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Lowell, amy, poet and critic, born in Brook- 
line, Mass., Feb. 9, 1874; died there, May 12, 
1925. She was educated in private schools and 
traveled abroad; later she lectured extensively, 
She was a prominent exponent of free verse and 
an important member of the imagist (q.v.) 
movement. Her books of poetry include “A 
Dome of Many-Coloured Glass” (1912), “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed” (1914), “Men, Women 
and Ghosts” (1916), “Pictures of the Floating 
World” (1919), “Whats O'Clock” (1925, Pulit- 
zer Prize 1926), and “Ballads for Sale” (pub- 
lished posthumously, 1927). Her other works 
include “Six French Poets” (1915), “Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry” (1917), and a biog- 
raphy, “John Keats” (1925). 

Lowell, james Russet, poet and diplomat, 
born in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 18193, died 
there, Aug. 12, 1891. The son of Charles Lowell, 
a Unitarian minister, he was educated at Har- 
vard and was admitted to the bar in 1840. After 
a short period of practicing law, he turned to 
literature. He published his first volume of 
poems, “A Year’s Life,” in 1841; a second 
volume followed in 1844. The first of the “Big- 
low Papers,” a series of mildly satirical verses 
directed against the Mexican War and slavery, 
was published in the Boston Courier in 1846. 
The series was published in book form in 1848, 
and in the same year appeared “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” and another volume of poems, “A 
Fable for Critics.” In 1855 Lowell was ap- 
pointed professor of modern languages at Har- 
vard, succeeding Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(q4.v.), a post in which he served until 1876. He 
was the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1857-62), and later (1862-73) he was connected 
with the North American Review. During the 
Civil War he published a second series of “Big- 
low Papers” (1867), including the famous “A 
Yankee Idyll.” Among his other books are the 
critical essays “Fireside Travels” (1864), 
“Among My Books” (two series, 1870, 1876), 
and “My Study Windows” (1871); “Com- 
memoration Ode” (1865), a tribute to Harvard 
alumni who died in the Civil War; the volumes 
of poetry “Under the Willows” (1868), “The 
Cathedral” (1869), “Three Memorial Poems” 
(1876), and “Heartsease and Rue” (1888); and 
a volume of “Political Essays” (1888). 

In 1877 Lowell was appointed, by President 
Hayes, minister to Spain, from which post he 
was transferred to England in 1880. He returned 
to the U.S. in 1885 and devoted his remaining 
years to writing. 

Lowell, youn, jurist, born in Newburyport, 
Mass., June 17, 1743; died in Roxbury, Mass., 
May 6, 1802. The founder of a family which 
included many prominent Americans, he was the 
father of John Lowell (1769-1840) and Francis 
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Cabot Lowell (1775-1817); the grandfather of 
John Lowell (1799-1836), Robert Traill Spence 
Lowell (1816-91), and James Russell Lowell 
(q.v.); the great-grandfather of John Lowell 
(1824-97) and Edward Jackson Lowell (1845- 
94); and the great-great-grandfather of Abbott 
Lawrence, Amy, and Percival Lowell (qq.v.). 
John Lowell was a delegate (1779-80) to the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention; he has 
been credited with obtaining inclusion of the 
phrase “all men are born free and equal,” which 
later was interpreted by the courts to require 
the abolition of slavery in the state. He was a 
member of the Continental Congress (1782-83), 
a judge of the U.S. district court of Massachu- 
setts (1789-1801), and chief judge of the U.S. 
circuit court, first circuit. He also was a member 
of the Massachusetts-New York boundary com- 
mission (1784) and a founder of the American 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences (1780). 

Lowell, rexcrvat, astronomer, born in Boston, 
Mass., March 13, 1855; died in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Nov. 12, 1916, After graduation from Harvard 
Univ. in 1876, Lowell traveled in Japan (1883- 
93), where he wrote a number of books about 
the country and the people, Returning to the 
U.S., he founded (1894) and became first direc- 
tor of the Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, Ariz. 
In 1902 he was appointed nonresident professor 
of astronomy at Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, a post he held until his death. One of 
Lowell’s outstanding achievements was predic- 
tion of the existence of a planet beyond Nep- 
tune; the planet, named Pluto, was discovered 
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at the Lowell Observatory in 1930. Lowell was 
the author of noted books on astronomy, includ- 
ing “Mars” (1895), “The Evolution of Worlds” 
(1909), “Memoir on a Trans-Neptunian Planet” 
(1915), and “The Genesis of the Planets” (1916). 

Lower Austria (6:tri-g), in German, NIEDER- 
OSTERREICH, a province of Austria. With an area 
of ca. 7,092 sq. m, it is bounded on the N. by 
Czechoslovakia, and by the Austrian provinces 
of Burgenland on the £. of Styria on the s., and 
of Upper Austria on the w. The province is 
divided by the Danube River, which flows from 
west to east. It is bordered on the northeast by 
the March River and on the southeast by the 
Leitha River. Vienna, the capital of Austria, is 
in the eastern part of Lower Austria, but it 
holds the status of a province, Vienna is also the, 
seat of government and legislature of Lower 
Austria. 

The land consists principally of fertile plains 
lying to the north and south of the Danube. 
There are low, forested, mountainous regions 
in the north and south. Agricultural products 
include grains, fruits, and wine grapes. The 
province is important industrially and is prima- 
rily noted for its chemical and textile plants. 
The chief cities include Wiener Neustadt (pop., 
33,500), St. Pölten (pop., 44,500), and Krems 
(pop., 28,000). Population, 1951, 1,400,471. 

Lower California (kdl-i-forn’ya), in Spanish, 
BAJA CALIFORNIA, a peninsula of Mexico lying 
between the Gulf of California and the Pacific 
Ocean and connected with the mainland in the 
north. It comprises the state of Baja California, 
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with its capital at Mexicali, and the territory of 
Baja California Sur, with its capital at La Paz. 
The length of the peninsula is ca. 760 m. and 
the width is from 30 m. to 150 m. It covers an 
area of ca. 55,600 sq. m. The peninsula has 
rugged mountain ranges extending its full 
length and is traversed by gorges and dry river 
beds, Except for the Colorado delta in the north, 
the land is very dry. Transportation is difficult 
and limited, The vegetation is of desert types, 
and only where irrigation is possible is there 
much agriculture; farming is chiefly limited to 
the coastal plains and valleys. Mineral resources, 
including gold and silver, are plentiful, but are 
largely undeveloped. Pearl diving and deep-sea 
fishing are important activities. In the north are 
the popular resorts Tijuana (pop., ca. 60,000) 
and the village of Agua Caliente. 

The area was discovered by the Spanish in 
the 16th century. As missions and settlements 
were established, beginning in the 17th century, 
the natiye Indian population was largely de- 
stroyed. During the Mexican War, the area was 
occupied by U.S. forces from 1847 to 1848, but it 
was restored to Mexico after the war. An 
American soldier-adventurer, William Walker 
(q.v.), attempted unsuccessfully to take over the 
area in 1853. Population, 1950, 287,366. 

Low Frequency (6 fré’kwen-si), in electricity, 
a term referring to the number of cycles pro- 
duced by an alternating current per second. The 
term includes the frequencies of commercial 
alternating currents, generally 25, 50, or 60 
cycles per sec. Low-frequency alternating cur- 
rents are used for operating lamps, motors, and 
electrical heating equipment. 

Loyalty Islands (/oi’al-t?), a group of islands 
in the South Pacific, 60 m. £. of New Caledonia 
island, with which it forms a part of the French 
overseas territory of New Caledonia (q.v.). 
Population, ca. 15,000. 

Loyola (/oi-d'la), saint icNatius oF, theo- 
logian, born near Azpeitia, Spain, in 1491; died 
in Rome, Italy, July 31, 1556. Entering the army 
as a youth, he distinguished himself in the de- 
fense of Pampeluna (now Pamplona) against 
the French (1521), where he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. During his confinement, he 
spent much time in religious study and was 
particularly impressed by a volume of “Lives 
of the Saints.” On his release, he retired to a 
cave near Manresa, where for almost a year he 
lived as a hermit, and where he decided to 
devote his life to the Church. In 1523 he set out 
to visit Jerusalem, and later (1524-27) he studied 
at Barcelona, Alcalá, and Salamanca. In the fol- 
lowing year he began the study of art and of 
theology at the Univ. of Paris. 

In 1534 he took, with some followers, vows 

of poverty and chastity but actually founded the 
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Company of Jesus (later renamed the Society 
of Jesus, also known as the Jesuit Order) in 1540. 
Pope Paul III confirmed the order in the same 
year, and Loyola established headquarters in 
Rome. There he drew up the “Constitutions of 
the Order,” which are essentially unchanged 
today. He also completed his “Spiritual Exer- 
cises” (begun during his retirement at Man- 
resa), one of the most exacting courses of medi- 
tation practiced in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Loyola was beatified by Pope Paul V in 1609 
and canonized by Pope Gregory XV in 1622. 
His feast day is July 3r. See also Jesuits. 

Loyola University, a cocducational institu- 
tion of higher learning in Chicago, Ill., founded, 
as St. Ignatius Coll., in 1870 and rechartered in 
1909. It comprises the Coll. of Arts and Sciences, 
University Coll., and West Baden Coll. of Theol- 
ogy; schools of commerce, dentistry, law, 
medicine, nursing and public health, and social 
work; a graduate school; a home-study division; 
and the Child Guidance and Psychological Cen- 
ter. The annual student enrollment totals almost 
9,000, and there are ca. 870 members of the 
faculty. The libraries contain more than 325,000 
volumes. The physical plant is valued at 
$22,000,000. 

Loyson (/wé-zdn’), cHarLEs, known as PÈRE 
HYACINTHE, preacher, born in Orléans, France, 
March 10, 1827; died in Paris, Feb. 9, 1912. He 
studied theology at the colleges of Pau and St.- 
Sulpice and taught at Avignon and Nantes. 
Joining the Carmelite order, he became known 
for his eloquence in Paris, but in 1869 he was 
ordered to stop preaching after his denounc- 
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ing abuses in the church. To this he replied in an 
open letter, for which he was excommunicated, 
In 1869 he visited the U.S. About the same time he 
assumed his family name, Loyson, married an 
American lady at London, in 1872, and in 1879 
established a congregation at Paris independent 
of the Catholic Church. 

Lubbock (/#d’uk), a city in northwestern 
Texas, seat of Lubbock County, 290 m. w. of Ft. 
Worth, It is served by the Ft. Worth & Denver 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.’s; 
Lubbock Municipal Airport is 5 m. x. of the city. 
Lubbock is the site of Reese Air Force Base and 
Texas Technological Coll, It is a distribution 
center for the livestock, poultry, cotton, and grain 
produced in the area, which also exploits deposits 
of oil. It is the center of the Lubbock standard 
metropolitan statistical area (pop., 1960, 156,271), 
including all of Lubbock County, which had a 
value added by manufacture in 1958 of $44,460,- 
000; the figure for the city alone was $42,181,000. 

The site was settled in 1890 and the present 
city established in 1891 by the merger of the com- 
munities of Lubbock and Monterey. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 1909 with a mayor-city man- 
ager-commission form of government. In 1910 
the population was 1,938; in 1940, 31,853. The 
city’s decade of greatest numerical growth was 
1950-60, when the population rose from 71,747 to 
128,691. 

Lubbock, SIR JOHN, IST BARON AvEBURY, banker, 
scientist, born in London, England, April 30, 
1834; died near Ramsgate, Kent, May 28, 1913. 
He joined his father’s banking house at 14 and 
became a partner in 1856. A member of the 
House of Commons (1870 to 1900, when he was 
raised to the peerage), he sponsored banking re- 
forms and labor and educational legislation. Lub- 
bock was also widely known as a writer of pop- 
ular science books, particularly on archaeology 
and entomology, including “Prehistoric Times” 
(1865), “Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects” 
(1874), and “Ants, Bees, and Wasps” (1882). 
Among works in other fields are “The Pleasures 
of Life” (1887-89), “The Use of Life” (1894), 
and “Marriage, Totemism, and Religion” (1911). 

Lübeck (/i/b2k), a city in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany, on the Baltic Sea at the confluence of 
the Trave and Wakenitz rivers, ca. 35 m. N.E. of 
Hamburg. An important port and rail center, the 
city has shipyards and manufactures metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, cement, furniture, and textiles. 
The old city has many medieval buildings, in- 
cluding the cathedral (1173) and the 13th-century 
Church of St. Mary, both heavily damaged in 
World War II but rebuilt; a 13th-century hospi- 
tal, a 15th-century city gate, and the city hall 
(13th-16th century). 

Lübeck was founded by the duke of Holstein 
in 1143 and rapidly rose to commercial promi- 
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nence. In 1226 it was made an imperial free city 
by Frederick II, and from the 14th to the 17th 
cçntury it headed the Hanseatic League, after 
which it declined with the league, It was cap- 
tured and annexed by France in 1810 but recov- 
ered its independence in 1815. In 1866 it joined 
the North German Confederation, and from 1871 
to 1918 it was a free city of the German empire. 
Lübeck was heavily bombed in World War H, 
was taken by the “Allies in 1945, and became part 
of the British zone of occupation, It is the birth- 
place of Thomas Mann, whose novel “Budden- 
brooks” concerns an aristocratic family of Lübeck. 
Population, 1958, 230,562. 

Lubitsch (/dbich), ernst, motion-picture di- 
rector, born in Berlin, Germany, Jan. 29, 18925 
died in Bel Air, Calif., Nov. 30, 1947- He directed 
many famous stars in outstanding pictures, one of 
the best remembered being “Ninotchka,” starring 
Greta Garbo. He was highly regarded for bring- 
ing a certain “European” suavity and wit to 
American films. 

Lublin (/yoo’blyén), capital of the county of 
Lublin, Poland, 100 m. 5.8. of Warsaw. It has 
railroad facilities, good schools, and a large trade. 
The chief buildings include the Church of St. 
Nicholas and the city hall. Among the manufac- 
tures are cotton and woolen goods, soap, ma- 
chinery, and hardware. It was captured by the 
Germans during World War I (1915) and again 
in World War II (1939). Population, ca. 100,000. 

Lubricants (/ibri-kants), substances used to 
reduce friction between moving parts of machin- 
ery. Petroleum is the base material for most com- 
mercial lubricants, though animal fats, such as 
tallow, sperm, lanolin, and lard; vegetable oils, 
such as cottonseed, peanut, olive, coconut, castor, 
and palm; and mineral substances, such as graph- 
ite, mica, talc, and soapstone, and the silicones, 
have special uses. Lubricants are compounded to 
meet many conditions of use, such as temperature, 
moisture or dryness, altitude or under water, €x- 
treme engine temperatures, nature of the ma- 
chinery, and the degree of friction between parts. 

Lucas van Leyden (li’kas vän iden), 
painter and engraver, born Lucas Hugensz (or 
Lucas Jacobsz) in Leyden, Holland, in 1494; died 
in 1533. He is considered one of the most pre- 
cocious of artists, not only because he is said to 
have painted the noted “Legend af St. Hubert” 
at the age of 12, but also because of the content 
of his works. In addition to the then traditional 
historical and mythological subjects, he discov- 
ered landscape and genre as topics for his paint- 
ings and copper engravings, thus leading the way 
for the great Dutch painters of the 17th century. 
The influence of Albrecht Dürer (q.v.), whom 
he met during the latter's visit to The Nether- 
lands, is visibly strong in Van Leyden’s works, 
More than 170 engravings and about 20 paintings 
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are ascribed to Lucas van Leyden. An excellent 
sense of observation in portraits as well as in 
storytelling (genre) canvases is typical of this 
artist, whose lines and shades have a fine delicacy. 
Among his best-known works are the paintings 
“The Chess Players,” “Virgin with Saints,” “The 
Last Judgment,” and “The Blind Man of Jericho 
Healed by Jesus Christ,” and engravings such as 
“Mohammed and the Monk Sergius” and “Abra- 
ham Dismissing Hagar.” 

Lucca (/00’k), a city of Italy, capital of a 
province of the same name, on a railway line, ca. 
10 m, N.E. of Pisa. The surrounding country has 
farms and orchards, including plantations for the 
culture of silk and olives. The manufactures in- 
clude stucco, silk, musical instruments, and ma- 
chinery. Lucca has a large trade in silk goods, 
olive oil, fruits, and grain. There are several fine 
churches, among them the Cathedral of St. 
Martin, built in the 7th century and enlarged in 
1050, and a number of educational institutions. 
The province of Lucca was made a principality 
by Napoleon (1805), but it later passed to Spain, 
and in 1847 was ceded to Tuscany. Population, 
1950, 81,807. 

Luce (/is), CLARE BOOTHE (MRS. HENRY ROBIN- 
SON LUCE), author and playwright, born in New 
York City, April 10, 1903. Editor of Vogue (1930) 
and of Vanity Fair (1931-34), she became best 
known for her plays, including “The Women” 
(1937), “Kiss the Boys Goodbye” (1938), and 
“Margin for Error” (1939). She also published 
“Europe in the Spring” (1940), “Child of the 
Morning” (1951), and the anthology, “Saints for 
Now” (1952), and contributed to periodicals. 

She entered politics in 1940 during the Wen- 
dell Willkie Presidential campaign and was a 
Republican member of Congress from Connecti- 
cut (1943-47). Active during Gen. Dwight D. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
United Press International Photo 
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Eisenhower's two Presidential campaigns (1952, 
1956), she was ambassador to Italy (1953-56). 
Mrs. Luce was named ambassador to Brazil, but 
she resigned that post shortly after she received 
(April 28, 1959) Senate confirmation, because of 
a political feud. 1 
Luce, HENRY RoBINsoN, publisher, born in 
Tengchow, Shantung Province, China, April 3, 
1898, the son of an American missionary. He 
was sent to the U.S. to attend school and was 
graduated from Yale Univ. in 1920. In 1923, with 
another ex-Yale man, Briton Hadden (died, 1929), 
he founded Time, a briskly written weekly 
news magazine with a distinctive literary style 
and a distinctive method of presenting the 
news. In 1930 Luce launched Fortune, a 
monthly devoted to business and industry, and 
in 1936, Life, the first successful news picture 
magazine to appear in the U.S. In 1932 he pur- 
chased Architectural Forum and in 1935 began 
to make documentary films, which appeared 
under the name “March of Time,” the title also 
of an earlier radio news program. With his great 
editorial talents, Luce is said to have almost 
revolutionized American magazine publishing. 
See also Periodical. : 
Lucerne (/i-sérn’), a deep-rooting perennial 
plant, cloverlike in appearance, cultivated exten- 
sively for fodder. It is native to the southern 
Parts of Europe, but has been naturalized exten- 
sively in America and elsewhere. The plant 
attains a height of from 12 to 14 in., growing 
quickly after being mown. It supplies forage 
early in the season and is especially valuable for 
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its ability to endure great droughts, for which 
reason it is cultivated’to a considerable extent in 
arid regions. See Alfalfa. 

Lucerne, a city of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Lucerne, at the northwestern extremity 
of the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons’ (q.wv.), 
also known as Lake Lucerne, on the Reuss River. 
Situated on the St. Gothard line, it has good rail- 
road connections as gateway to the Swiss Alps. 
Among the manufactures are cotton, woolen, 
linen, and silk fabrics, gloves, carriages, and 
musical instruments. The city is known for 
many beautiful structures, such as the cathedral, 
founded in 735 and restored in the 17th century, 
and the old town hall (1602-06). As a center for 
tourists it takes high rank, largely because of 
its interesting scenery, including the Lucerne 
Lion, a figure of a lion designed by Bertal Thor- 
waldsen (q.v.), and hewn in 1821 from the solid 
rock. The Glacier Garden contains interesting 
formations caused by the action of ice, which 
prove that the region of Lucerne was once (some 
30,000 years ago) covered by an enormous glacier. 
Population, ca. 60,000. 
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Lucia (/d'shi-a), sait, an island of the West 
Indies, in the Windward Islands group, lying in 
the Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trini- 
dad, belonging to Great Britain. The area is 233 
sq. m. This fertile island exports cocoa, sugar, 
rum, and tropical fruits. Castries is the capital 
and chief town. Population, ca. 73,000. 

Lucia di Lammermoor (/00-ché’a dé liim’ér- 
moor), opera by the Italian composer, Gaetano 
Donizetti (1797-1848), based on Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “The Bride of Lammermoor.” It 
had its premiére in Naples, Italy (1835), and its 
first American performance in New Orleans, La. 
(1841). 

Lucian (/a’shan), Greek rhetorician and sati- 
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rist, born in Samosata, Syria, ca. a.p. 120; died in 
Egypt after 180. After having been a lawyer in 
Antioch, he traveled as sophistic rhetorician 
through vatious countries, such as Italy and Gaul, 
then lived for many years in Athens, and finally 
served as procurator of a part of Egypt under ap- 
pointment of Emperor Commodus. One of the 
wittiest of the Greek satirists (surnamed the 
“Blasphemer”), he is noted chiefly for his “Dia- 
logues” which fight superstition and ridicule 
mythology, philosophical sects, and Christianity 
as “Dialogues of the Gods,” “Dialogues of the 
Dead,” and his autobiographical work, “On the 
Dream.” 

Lucifer (/#si-fér), Latin, meaning “light- 
bearer” (in Greek, Phosphorus), an ancient name 
for the planet Venus (q.v.) as the morning star, 
as distinguished from Hesperus, as the G 
called it when it was an evening luminary. The 
early Fathers of the Church mistook the reference 
made in Isaiah 14:12, to the king of Babylon and 
ascribed the appellation to Satan. Hence Lucifer 
is the name applied in “Paradise Lost” by John 
Milton (q.v.) to the archangel who fell from 
divine favor and who took with him a part of 
thé host of heaven to the infernal regions. 

Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, Sardinia, died in 
371. An ardent fighter of Arianism (q.v.), he 
strongly supported Athanasius (qv.) at the 
council of Milan (355). Upon his return to his 
native Sardinia (362), he gathered his followers 
around him and established a sect, which, how- 
ever, did not leave any distinctive doctrine. 

Lucilius (/é-sil/i-as), caius, poet, born at 
Suessa Aurunca, Rome, ca. 180 B.C. died in 
103(?) 8.c. He was a grand-uncle of Pompey the 
Great and belonged in the literary circle around 
Scipio Africanus. In 136 he served under the 
latter at the siege of Numantia in Spain. He is 
regarded as the inventor of Roman satirical com- 
position, and his writings had a marked influence 
upon those of Juvenal, Horace, and Persius. In 
the wide range of his satires he attacked political 
and social topics as well as the literary produc- 
tions of his day. Of his 30 books of satires, only 
fragments remain today. 

Lucite (lisit). See Plastics. 

Lucknow (lúk’nou), the capital city of Uttar 
Pradesh (q.v.), situated on the Gumti River, 
about 270 m. s.£. of Delhi, at the junction of the 
East Indian and Oudh Tirhut R.R.’s. The city is 
an important railroad center and is connected by 
rail with Calcutta, Bombay, and Delhi. Among 
the chief industries of Lucknow are railroad 
workshops, metal and paper factories, and print- 
ing shops. It is also famous for its gold and silver 
brocade, silverware, clay figurines, and pottery. 
Outstanding among the many famous historica! 
sites of the city are the Great Imambara (palace), 
the Husainabad Imambara, known as the “Palace 
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of Lights,” the Chhattar Manzil, once the resi- 
dence of royal ladies, and Wingfield Park. Luck- 
Now first became prominent in the 18th century 
under the Great Moguls and was capital of the 
small kingdom of Oudh until 1902 when Oudh 
and Agra became the United Provinces. It re- 
mained the capital when the name United Prov- 
inces was changed to Uttar Provinces. Pop., 1941, 
387,000. 

Luck of Roaring Camp (lik čv róring 
kåmp), THE, a short story by Francis Bret Harte 
(1839-92), published in 1868, describing life in 
the gold fields of California. 

Lucretia (/é-kré’shi-a), a Roman heroine, the 
wife of Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. She was 
raped by Tarquinius Sextus, a son of Tarquinius 
Superbus, the King of Rome. After informing 
her husband and the household of her wrong, 
she stabbed herself and died. The outrage aroused 
the people against the Tarquins; they expelled 
the tyrants from the city, and established the re- 
public, ca. 510 s.c. The legend of Lucretia is 
retold in the poem, “The Rape of Lucrece,” by 
William Shakespeare (q.v.). 

Lucretius (/a-kré’shi-us), TITUS LUCRETIUS 
carus, Roman philosopher and poet, born about 
98 »B.c.; died in 55 8.c. His life is shrouded in 
tradition; however, his reputation as one of the 
greatest Roman writers rests on his celebrated 
work “De rerum natura” (“On the Nature of 
Things”), in six books, written in hexameters. 
It is a didactic poem based on the cosmic prin- 
ciples of the philosopher Epicurus, and dealing 
with the ancient atomic theory, the simultaneous 
end of body and soul, and the beginning of the 
world, life, and human society. 

Lucullus (/i#-kdl'lés), Lucius Lucints, naval 
and military commander of Rome, born about 
110 B.c., died about 56 B.c. A favorite of Sulla 
(q.v.), Lucullus fought under the latter in the 
East (87-85 8.c.). In 78 B.c. he was praetor of the 
province of Africa, became consul in 74 B.c., and 
shortly after reaching Asia he defeated the King 
of Pontus, Mithridates, at Chalcedon. The entire 
regions of Pontus were subdued by the Romans 
in 71 B.c., and two years later Lucullus conquered 
Armenia, making its king, Tigranes, tributary to 
Rome. A mutiny was organized by Mithridates 
and Tigranes in the year 68 s.c., and, failing to 
subdue the rising forces, Lucullus was superseded 
by Pompey (66 8.c.). He acquired a large fortune 
during his public life, much of which he spent 
in encouraging philosophers, poets, and artists, 
Lucullus became famous for the extravagance of 
his banquets, and for the splendor of his gardens. 

Ludendorff (/60'den-dorf), Eric von, gen- 
cral, born in Kruszewinia, Posen, April 9, 1865; 

iced in 1934. He entered the army of Prussia in 
and rapidly became one of the leading mili- 
men of Germany. In 1894 he was made a 
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member of the general staff. Ludendorff com- 
manded at the Battle of Liége in World War I, 
assisted Hindenburg in the campaign of the 
Masurian Lakes, and was first quartermaster gen- 
eral during the latter part of the war, Though 
he was subordinate to Hindenburg, Ludendorff 
directed the campaigns, and assumed much 
power, interfering in internal polity. His rigid 
regimentation was opposed by a progressive 
group in the German diet and contributed largely 
to popular ill feeling against the monarchy. His 
failure to conclude the German offensive of 1918 
successfully led to his dismissal. He joined Adolf 
Hitler (q.v.) in the “Beer Hall Putsch” of 1923, 
and served (1924-28) in the Reichstag as a mem- 
ber of the National Socialist party. His books in- 
cluded “Ludendorff’s Own Story.” 

Ludington (liid’ing-tiin), county seat of 
Mason County, Michigan, on Lake Michigan, 
where it is entered by the Père Marquette River. 
It is on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. and has 
direct communication by steamboat with other 
ports on the Great Lakes, The principal manu- 
factures include cement and concrete products, 
tools, and household appliances, Ludington was 
settled in na and incorporated in 1874. Popula- 
uon, 1940, 8,701; in 1950, 9,506. 

Ludlow (téid'lé), misty soldier, born at 
Islip, L.I., Nov, 27, 1843; died in Convent Station, 
N.J., Aug. 30, 1901. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1864 and served efficiently in the Federal 
Army during the Civil War, taking part in the 
Atlantic campaign and in Sherman’s march to the 
sea. After the war, from 1872 until 1876, he was 
chief engineer of the Department of Dakota, serv- 
ing in the Black Hills and Yellowstone expedi- 
tions. Ludlow had a varied career; he had charge 
of river, harbor, and lighthouse work on the 
Great Lakes, and performed similar work in 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and New York. 
In 1893, he became military attaché to the U.S. 
embassy at London. He was president of the 
Nicaraguan Canal Commission in 1895. At the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War he was 
made brigadier general of volunteers, command- 
ing the right wing at Santiago, and in the latter 
Part of 1898 was appointed military governor of 
Havana. He became ill while serving in the 
Philippines in 190r, and died while on leave. 

Ludmilla (160t-mil’a), sant, a Bohemian saint 
and martyr, murdered in 927. 

Ludwig I (/cor vik), KARL aucust, King of 
Bavaria, born Aug. 25, 1786; died in 1868. He 
had a liberal education and was a devoted patron 
of science and fine arts. On Oct. 13, 1825, he 
succeeded to the throne. In religious affairs he 
was partial to the Church of Rome. He gave 
Support to the first railway built in Germany, a 
line from Fiirth to Nuremberg, and constructed 
the Ludwigs Canal, which connects the Main and 
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the Danube. The revolutionary movements in 
1848 caused him to resign in favor of his son, 
Maximilian. 

Ludwig, EMIL, writer, born Emil Cohn, in 
Breslau, Germany, Jan. 25, 1881, Ludwig turned 
his attention to writing after his graduation from 
the Univ. of Heidelberg. He first devoted him- 
self to the writing of verse dramas (1900-12), 
but later became interested in psychological essays 
and the biographical studies for which he is best 
known. He spent most of his life in Switzerland 
although he visited the U.S., where his work was 
already known in translation, Among his popular 
books are: studies of the lives of Goethe, 
Beethoven, Napoleon, Bismarck, Wilhelm H, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt, “The Son of Man” (a 
life of Christ, 1928), “Lincoln” (1930), “Talks 
with Masaryk” (1935), “The Nile” (1937); 
“Three Portraits: Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin” 
(1940), “Stalin” (1942), “Ulysses’ Return” 
(1943), “Mackenzie King” (1944), and “The 
Moral Conquest of Germany” (1945). He died 
in 1948. 

Ludwigshafen (/co#’viks-hi-fen), a city of 
Germany, in the Rhine Palatinate, Bavaria. It is 
located on the Rhine, opposite Mannheim, with 
which it is connected by railway and trolley lines. 
The harbor is extensive and well improved. It 
has manufactures of vinegar, flour, chemicals, 
fertilizers, and machinery. Formerly it was of 
little commercial importance, but the develop- 
ment of manufacturing enterprises has caused its 
rapid growth. It was founded by Ludwig I of 
Bavaria in 1843, and was made a city in 1859. 
Following World War II, it came under French 
occupation. Population, ca. 108,000. 

Lugano (/00-gii’nd), a town in the canton of 
Ticino, Switzerland, near the Italian border, at 
the north end of the beautiful Swiss-Italian Lake 
Lugano, at the southern foot of the Alps. A 
thriving town, Lugano derives a busy commerce 
from the surrounding regions rich in vineyards, 
orange and olive groves, and chestnut and walnut 
woods, Although Swiss since 1512, the city is 
more Italian in aspect and character, and its in- 
habitants generally speak Italian. Noted as a 
tourist resort, Lugano has an altitude of 960 ft. 
Population, ca. 17,000. 

Lugworm ((ig’wiirm), or LUG, marine anne- 
lid common in America and Europe. They bur- 
row in beaches and are used for bait. 

Luini (/o0-é’né), or LUVINO, BERNARDINO, 
painter of Lombardy, born at Luino, Italy, in 
1470; died about 1530. Among his pictures are 
several frescoes in oil, including: “St. John with 
the Lamb,” “The Crucifixion,” and “The En- 
throned Madanna.” r 

luke (läk), saint, a Christian evangelist, 
author of the third gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is thought that he was descended 
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from a Hellenic Jew, was born at Antioch in 
Syria, and studied and taught medical science. 
It is not certain when he was converted, but it is 
thought that he was included among the 70 dis- 
ciples who were sent forth by Jesus to preach, 
and that he was the person whose name is not 
mentioned in speaking of the Savior’s journey 
to Emmaus. In the Acts of the Apostles incidents 
are related to which he was an eyewitness while 
accompanying Paul in his travels. Jerome places 
his age at 84 years, but neither the time of his 
birth nor death is known. Oct. 18 is generally cele- 
brated as his festival. 

Lully (/i-lé’), JEAN BAPTISTE, composer, born 
in Florence, Italy, Nov. 29, 1633(?); died in Paris, 
Mar, 22, 1687. As a violinist at the court of Louis 
XIV, Lully won the favor of the sovereign and 
was appointed court composer (1653) and super- 
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visor of court music, He wrote masques, ballets, 
and other musical entertainments for the court, 
in which both he and the king sometimes took 
part. He headed the organization which later 
became the Grand Opéra (1672-87), and in 1681 
he became a naturalized French citizen and one 
of the secretaries of Louis XIV. He is best known 
as the founder of French opera, which he par- 
ticularlized by introducing distinctive rhythms, 
ballets, and a characteristic lyric simplicity, 
Among his works are the operas / Alceste’ 
(1674), “Thésée” (1675), “Proserpine (1680), 
Persée” (1682), and “Armide et Renaud 
(1686); he also wrote pastorals, church music, 
and the song “Au Claire de la Lune.” 

Lumbago (lam-bd, gå), the form of rheuma- 
tism that affects the muscles of the loins. It some- 
times extends to the ligaments underneath the 
muscles, and often occasions sudden and severe 
pain to the person afflicted. 
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Lumber (/iim’bér), wood sawed into boards. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the material used 
in America for construction purposes is lumber. 
In a normal year, lumber production in this coun. 
try ranges from about 24,000,000,000 to 36,000,- 
000,000 board ft. annually, In a war year, such as 
1942, even though residential construction was 
far below normal, heavy military demands re- 
sulted in the production of more than 36,000,000,- 
000 board ft, Various factors caused a production 
lag immediately after the war, but by 1946 lum- 
ber production was about 35,000,000,000 ft., while 
in 1952 it was estimated to be Over 36,000,000,000 
ft, 

More wood is used in America in the form of 
lumber than for any other purpose, but lumber 
represents slightly less than half of the total 
annual harvest of wood. Non-lumber uses of wood 
include fuel, pulp for paper and chemicals, rail- 
road ties, posts, piling, plywood, veneer, mine tim- 
bers, cooperage, and shingles. 

Commercially, there are two kinds of lumber— 
softwoods and hardwoods, Typical of the soft- 
wood group, and in commercial use as lumber, 
are the several species of Southern pine, Douglas 
fir, ponderosa pine, white pine, hemlock, spruce, 
redwood, sugar pine, cypress, and cedar. Repre- 
sentative of the hardwood group are oak, red 
gum, maple, poplar, beech, tupelo, cottonwood, 
birch, and several others, including walnut and 
hickory. Hardwood lumber is most extensively 
used for furniture, cabinet-making, flooring, 
heavy timbers, and other special purposes. Soft- 
wood lumber, however, is favored for most pur- 
poses of general construction, About four times 
as much lumber is Produced of softwoods in the 
U.S. as is manufactured of hardwoods. 

In all, there are more than 800 species which 
grow in America, but only a few dozen are com- 
mercially important. 

Although about one-third of 
including Alaska and Hawaii, is forest land, it 
is most extensive where land is less needed 
for other purposes, such as agriculture. In the rı 
Southern states, for example, about 60 per cent of 
the total area is forest land, while in the Douglas 
fir region (in the Pacific Northwest), it is about 
80 per cent. In 1942 about 80 per cent of Ameri- 
can lumber production came from these two sec- 
tions, where the soil and climatic conditions are 
especially favorable to the growth of replacement 
timber. Some species of trees favored for saw- 
timber grow at a rate of 250 to 750 board ft. per 
acre per year. Douglas fir often grows 1,500 to 
2,000 board ft. per acre per year, 
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Today, most felling of saw-timber is done with 
axes and two-man hand-power saws, little changed 
from the methods of more than a century ago, 
but an increasing number of mechanical-_powered 
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“chain-saws” have been put into use since about 
1940. These have cutting teeth fastened to the 
links of a chain which rotates on two sprockets, 
one of them geared to a lightweight gasoline or 
electric motor. Chain-saws may also be used to 
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cut the trunk into logs of suitable size for haul- 
ing to a mill where the logs are sawed length- 
wise into various dimensions of boards or timber. 
Most transport of logs from forest to mill is now 
done with tractors and trucks. This permits many 
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forest owners to confine cutting exclusively to 
trees which have been carefully selected for har- 
vest. Under such conditions of saw-timber harvest- 
ing, it is customary to cut only those which have 
reached commercial maturity or are defective. 

In natural reproduction it is not uncommon 
for as many as 5,000 seedlings to take root on an 
acre in a single year. As this is space enough for 
only 200 to 300 to reach saw-timber maturity, it 
is sometimes possible to harvest excess small trees 
for pulpwood and other purposes. This practice, 
known as “thinning,” not only helps supply the 
nation’s need for wood but also speeds the 
growth of the remaining trees by providing them 
with increased space for their roots and branches 
to receive food, moisture, and sunlight. 

In sawing logs into lumber, the log is rolled 
on a carriage with powerful clamps to hold it 
in position while it is pushed lengthwise 
through one or more circular or band saws. In 
the final stage of manufacture, lumber may be 
surfaced, graded, and seasoned. Approximately 
two-thirds of the weight of “green” lumber is 
accounted for by water which occupies the cellu- 
lar space. Wood shrinks and swells in relation to 
its moisture content. In order to reduce subse- 
quent change in size and shape it is necessary to 
reduce moisture content to approximately that 
of the atmosphere in which the wood will be 
used. This is accomplished through air-drying 
and kiln-drying. The method used depends upon 
the following factors: economy in drying, the 
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speed required, and the quality desired. In air- the fluorescent light are lumi escent sources, 


drying, the lumber is allowed to lose moisture 
until it reaches a balance with surrounding at- 
mospheric conditions. In kiln-drying, the mois. 
ture may be further reduced to meet require- 
ments of special purposes, 

The production of lumber is a Process which 
really begins with the growing of trees and forest 
management, and which continues until the lum- 
ber has been manufactured, sold, shipped, and 
delivered to the purchaser. Not including the 
forest management Stage, as many as 30 man- 
hours of labor are often required for the produc- 
tion of 1,000 board ft. of lumber. 

The amount of saw-timber in the forests of the 

S., not including Alaska and Hawaii, is esti- 
mated at about 1,968,000,000,000 board ft. In ad- 
dition, there are about 498,430,000,000 cu. ft. of 
Wood not yet of saw-timber size, 

bout 163,000,000 acres of the forest land in 
the U.S. is classified as noncommercial. This in- 
cludes parks, hunting Preserves, and forest sec- 
tions too inaccessible to be economically logged, 
About 484,000,000 acres is the commercial forest 
land, where trees 
the various uses of 


of Federal, state, and local governments. 

The total content of wood in the commercial 
at 498,000,000,000 
this is softwood. 


in trees of saw- 


cu. ft. Nearly three-fourths of 
About 362,000,000,000 cu. ft. is 
timber size. See also Forestry. 


For principal forest land areas in the U.S. see 
Forest. 


Incandescent tungsten lamps have a luminous 
efficiency of 10 to 20 lumens per watt, 

Lumière (Jii-mydr’ ), LOUIS JEAN, chemist and 
industrialist, born in Besançon, France, Oct. 5, 
1864; died in Bendol, France, June 6, 1948. With 
his brother, Auguste Marie Louis Nicolas Lumière 
(1862- ), he invented (1895) the cinemato- 
graph, the first instrument to 
tures on a screen. Lumière 
his early development of techniques in color 
photography. His firm, Lumière et Jougla, be- 
came one of the leading French manufacturers of 
photographic film. 

Luminescence (li-mi-névens), 
tion of visible light by the direct conversion of 
electrical or chemical energy without the inter- 
mediate formation of heat. The neon tube and 
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since their temperatures do not rise appreciably 
above those of the surroundings. Fluorescence 
and phosphorescence occur at low temperatures 
and are special cases of luminescence, 

Lumpfish (lùmp' fish), or LUMPSUCKER, a fish 
found in the Atlantic Ocean, chiefly along the 
coast northward from New York in America and 
from France in Europe. It is so named from its 
awkward shape. The back is characterized by an 
elevated ridge, which is notched quite like the 
comb of a cock. Bony tubercles cover the body 
and the ventral fins are formed into a sucker, 
enabling it to cling firmly to any solid substance, 
The color becomes brilliant crimson at the spawn- 
ing season, though usually it is of a dull lead 
color, The Jumpfish deposits its eggs in an im- 
Provised nest and hovers near to protect them 
against enemies, It is caught for its flesh, though 
it is quite soft and oily and not highly esteemed. 

Lump Jaw (limp ją), or Lumpy jaw, a dan- 
gerous disease of cattle, due to fungi found on 
grasses and some of the cereals. It usually makes 
its appearance on the lower jaw, which is af- 
fected more or less by swellings, though other 
parts of the body are sometimes the seat of the 
disease. A single fungus may penetrate the gums 
and cause the disease, which is attended by irrita- 
tion, abnormal growths, and tumors or abscesses. 
Lancing or removing the tumors at an early 
stage and treating the seat of the disease with 
iodine and iodide of potash constitute the usual 
remedies, but unless skillful treatment is applied 
the disease is usually fatal. 

Luna (/1’na), in Roman mythology, the god- 
dess of the moon. She corresponded to the Selene 
of the Greeks. It is said that Romulus introduced 
her worship among the Romans, Three celebrated 
temples were built in her honor at Rome, those 
on the Aventine, on the Palatine, and near the 
Circus Maximus. 

Lunacharski (160-na-chiir’ ské) » ANATOLI VA- 
SitevicH, Russian Communist leader and writer, 
born in 1875; died in 1933. Lunacharski joined 
the Social Democratic party at the age of 23 and 
after a year of Participating in its activities was 
arrested and deported. Having allied himself with 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin at the time of the 
split in the Socialist Party (1903), he returned 
from his long exile in Paris shortly after the be- 
ginning of the Russian Revolution of 1917. As 
commissar for education under the Bolshevik 
regime (1917-29), he initiated many beneficial 
reforms in public education. 

Lunacy (i na-s¥), in medicine, a term desig- 
nating an intermittent form of insanity in con- 
trast to permanent idiocy. The name is derived 
from the Latin luna, meaning moon, since in 
earlier times People superstitiously believed that 
the moon influenced the health of the mind. 
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Lunar Theory (nar thé’é-ry), the deduc- 
tion of the moon’s motion from the law of gravi- 
tation, manifested in the attraction of the sun 
and planets. None of the heavenly bodies, except 
the sun, disturbs the moon to a considerable ex- 
tent in its orbit. However, they affect the earth in 
this respect and so in an indirect way influence 
the moon. 

Lundy (Jin'di), BENJAMIN, abolitionist, born 
in Hardwick, N.J., Jan. 4, 17893 died Oct. 22, 
1839. He was descended from a Quaker family 
and in 1808 removed to Ohio. In 1815 he organ- 
ized an Anti-Slavery Society at St. Clairsville, O., 
and soon after began the publication of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, a monthly 
periodical, Later he joined William Lloyd Gar- 
rison in editing antislavery literature. In 1836 he 
founded the National Inquirer in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in the meantime made a number of lec- 
turing tours in the interest of emancipating the 
slaves. Several times his property interests were 
destroyed, and he was assaulted by those opposed 
to his views. 

Lundy's Lane (liin’diz lan), the seat of an 
important battle near Niagara Falls, in Canada, 
fought in the War of 1812. The British had been 
defeated at Chippewa and Gen. Drummond was 
sent forward to meet the Americans under Gen. 
Jacob Brown, but the latter dispatched Gen. 
Scott to menace the forts on the Niagara River. 
On July 24, 1814, Gen. Scott came in contact 
with the British forces under Gen. Riall on a 
hill near Lundy's Lane, and sent Major Jesup 
forward to make a flank movement at the British 
tear, while Scott engaged the enemy. Action con- 
tinued from the middle of the afternoon until 
midnight, the British troops being repulsed early 
in the engagement, but the American generals, 
Scott and Brown, were wounded, when the com- 
mand devolved upon Gen. Ripley. The latter 
withdrew from the field, and it was again pos- 
sessed by the British on the following day. 

Lungs (Jiéngz), the organs for respiration 
(q.v.) of air, situated in the thorax, on each side 
of the heart. In man, the lungs are conical, with 
the base resting on the diaphragm and the apex 
extending above the collar bone. The left lung 
consists of two lobes (upper and lower), while 
the right has a small third lobe (middle lobe) 
between the two larger ones. The lungs are com- 
posed of honeycomblike cells to which air passes 
by means of the bronchial tubes, these being 
formed by divisions of the trachea (see Bronchi). 
At the upper part of the trachea is the larynx. 
Within the lungs are ramifications of the pul- 
monary artery and veins, bronchial arteries and 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves, the whole being 
bound together by fibrous tissue. Each lung is 
completely enclosed within a smooth tough en- 
velope known as the pleura. This consists of two 
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layers, the outer being fastened to the inner side 
of the ribs, the inner forming the outer surface 
of the lungs. During breathing, these two surfaces 
are in contact and slide smoothly because they 
are moist. All mammals, reptiles, birds, and some 
amphibians possess lungs, while in the lowest and 
simplest forms of animal life there are no traces 
of respiratory organs, equivalent action taking 
place by cilia or by the general movement of the 
body. Most mollusks possess gills in the place of 
lungs. Fishes sustain life by gills, though many 
have an air bladder. Animals which approach the 
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CROSS SECTION OF LUNGS 
Reprinted from TODAY'S HEALTH, published by the 
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reptiles in form have a well-developed sac, in 
many of which it takes on a double form analo- 
gous to the double lung. 

The important function of the lungs is to bring 
the blood in contact with air for the purpose of 
purifying it In this process the blood gives up 
moisture and carbon dioxide (q.v.) that it has 
received from the organs and tissues of the body, 
and receives a fresh supply of oxygen. The ex- 
haled air carries off the impurities, and the oxy- 
genated blood returns to the heart to be pumped 
constantly to all the cells of the body. Several 
acute and chronic diseases affect the lungs, among 
them pneumonia, a form of inflammation, and 
tuberculosis, See Blood Circulation. 

Lungwort (liing’ wort), the name of an herb 
native to Europe and North America. It is cul- 
tivated for its tubular or trumpet-shaped flowers. 
The leaves are ovate and the flowers have a bright 
blue color. The name is likewise applied to a 
lichen of the Northern Hemisphere, which is 
used to some extent in treating diseases of the 


lungs. 
lent (lint), ALFRED, actor, born in Milwau- 


kee, Wis., Aug. 19 1893. He made his initial 
stage appearance in Boston, Mass., in 1913, later 
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touring in road shows. He became leading man 
opposite Lynn Fontanne (q.v.), whom he mar- 
ried in 1922. The two appeared in a succession 
of highly successful vehicles, among them Noel 
Coward's “Design for Living” and “Quadrille,” 
Robert E. Sherwood’s “Idiots Delight” and 
“There Shall Be No Night,” S. N. Behrman’s 
adaptation of “Amphitryon 38,” and G. B. 
Shaw's “Arms and the Man” and “Pygmalion.” 
On May 5, 1958, they dedicated the Lunt-Fon- 
tanne Theatre in New York City with the play 
“The Visit,” an adaptation by Maurice Valency. 

Lupercalia (/@-pér-ka/I7-d), a festival of an- 
cient Rome, celebrated annually on Feb. 15 in 
honor of Lupercus, the god of fertility. It is be- 
lieved that the first sacrifices were human, At a 
later period goats were sacrificed and their blood 
smeared on the foreheads of two youths. After a 
feast, these youths ran around the Palatine walls, 
clad only in goatskin aprons and striking passers- 
by with thongs cut from the skins of the goats. 
This rite was supposed to induce fertility in those 
so struck, 

Lupine (/¢’pin), plants, generally annual but 
sometimes perennial, used as feed for cattle. Some 
lupine are herbaceous, some are small shrubs. 
The digitate leaves have rather long stalks. 

Lupus (/dpis), in medicine, a tuberculous 
skin disease. Certain tubercles destroy the skin, 
generally on the face, leaving the destroyed sur- 
face discolored red or brown. 

Lur (/d0r), or uur, a prehistoric horn, slightly 
more than 6 ft. long, in the key of B flat. 

Luray (/60’rd), a town in northern Virginia, 
seat of Page County, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
77 m. w. of Washington, D.C. It is served by the 
Norfolk and Western Ry. and is the headquarters 
of Shenandoah National Park. Nearby are the 
Luray Caverns, discovered in 1878. They are re- 
markable for their peculiar stalactites, many of 
which are 50 ft. long. The exact size of the 
caverns is not known, but there are various 
chambers of large size and irregular outline, 
many of them having a height of 260 ft. The 
caverns are visited by thousands of people an- 
nually. Besides being a tourist center, the town 
is a trade center for the surrounding agricultural 
area. Its manufactures include textiles, clothing, 
flour, and canned foods. Luray was incorporated 
in 1812. Population, 1960, 3,014. 

Lusitania (/#-si-td’ni-a), ancient Roman name 
for West Hispania, or Portugal, now applied 
poetically to that country; also, a British liner 
destroyed by German submarine fire off the west 
coast of Ireland, May 7, 1915. The loss of life 
amounted to 1,134, including 114 Americans. 
This violation of the freedom of the seas con- 
tributed toward the American declaration of war 
on Germany, in April 1917. 

Luska, sipney. See Harland, Henry. 
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Lustrum (/és‘trim), in ancient Rome, an 
offering or sacrifice made by the censors for puri- 
fication and expiation. It marked the end of the 
census, taken every five years; hence, the term 
lustrum came to mean a period of five years. 

Lute (dt), a stringed musical instrument 
which somewhat resembles a guitar. Formerly 
it was popular throughout Europe. It was intro- 
duced into Western Europe by the Arabians, who 
used it in the performance of solos and duets and 
for accompaniments. Its antiquity is attested by 
representations on Egyptian tombs and sculpture. 
Originally the lute had five or six pairs of strings, 
each pair tuned in unison or octave, but later the 
strings were increased to 24 in order to accom- 
modate the lute to the chromatic scale. The music 
is produced by striking the strings with the 
fingers of the right hand and stopping them on 
the frets with those of the left. 

Luther (/:/thér), Hans, economist and ad- 
ministrator, born in Berlin, Germany, March 10, 
1879; died in Düsseldorf, May 11, 1962, After 
studying law at Berlin, Kiel, and Geneva, Luther 
became interested in economics and national 
finance, He was mayor of Essen (1918) and then 
minister of finance in the cabinets headed by 
Gustav Stresemann and Wilhelm Marx (1923-24). 
In the latter post he helped in rehabilitating 
German finances, shaky since World War I. He 
then served as chancellor of Germany (1925-26) 
and represented his country in the conferences 
at Locarno (1925). Later he was director of the 
Reichsbank (1930-33) and German ambassador to 
the US. (1933-37). During World War II he 
lived in retirement and after the war was a legal 
and financial adviser to the West German govern- 
ment. His memoirs, “Politician Without a Party,” 
were published in 1960. 

Luther, martin, the most eminent Protestant 
reformer, was born at Eisleben, Germany, Nov. 
10, 1483; died there Feb. 18, 1546. The son of the 
miner Hans Luther and his wife Margarete (née 
Ziegler), he secured his elementary education 
at Mansfeld, Magdeburg, and Eisenach. In 1501 
he entered the Univ. of Erfurt, where he studied 
classics and philosophy and became friends with 
some of the young humanists. In 1505 he received 
his master’s degree and prepared to enter upon a 
legal career. Shocked by the unexpected death of 
a close friend, he suddenly decided, against the 
expressed wish of his father, to become a monk 
and to enter the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt. 
Here he hoped to find peace of mind and a “gra- 
cious God.” Although extremely punctilious in 
his observance of the monastic practices, he did 
not feel that his monastic life assured him peace 
with God. However, his extraordinary intelli- 
gence and zeal soon came to the attention of 
Johann von Staupitz, the vicar of the order, upon 
whose suggestion Frederick the Wise, the elector 
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of Saxony, appointed Luther to a professorship 
at the newly founded Univ. of Wittenberg. Since 
Luther was supposed to lecture on the Bible, he 
began a thorough study of the biblical books. 
This opened to him the writings of St. Paul and 
the biblical doctrine of justification by faith. 
From the Bible he learned that God saves men 
by His grace and that man cannot save himself 
through his own effort. Though Luther reached 
these conclusions as early as the spring of 1513, 
he did not realize that his faith implied an open 
break with the Church of Rome. 

The controversy which was to bring about this 
break and cause the reformation of the estab- 
lished church started when a Dominican monk, 
John Tetzel, began to sell indulgences in the 
neighborhood of Wittenberg. By the purchase of 
such indulgences people were supposed to acquire 
the remission of the punishment still due to sin 
after absolution. Tetzel claimed that indulgences 
could not only save a person from purgatory, 
but could also redeem those long dead and pre- 
sumably still suffering there. Against these teach- 
ings of Tetzel, Luther published, on Oct. 31, 
1517, 95 Latin theses requesting an open discus- 
sion of the doctrine of indulgences by competent 
theologians, and asserting that the Pope had no 
power to remit any punishment except the pun- 
ishment that he himself had imposed. Though 
intended to be the basis of a theological discus- 
sion, Luther’s theses spread speedily all over 
Germany, causing a great deal of excitement. 
Soon attacked by the champions of absolute papal 
authority, Luther was forced to develop his own 
theology, which he based completely on the Bible. 
Denying the infallibility of Popes and Councils, 
he claimed that the word of God must be the 
ultimate authority for the Church and the Chris- 
tian, When the Pope summoned him to Rome 
in order to force him to retract, he refused on the 
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advice of the Elector Frederick. The efforts of 
Miltitz and Cardinal Cajetan, who were in- 
structed to change Luther's mind, proved futile. 
Instead Luther published (1520) three works 
which outlined his position and appealed to the 
German nobility to work for the reformation of 
the Catholic Church (“An Open Letter to the 
Christian Nobility,’ “On the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Church,” “Treatise on Christian 
Liberty”). Princes, noblemen, burghers, and 
peasants now rallied to his support. Emperor 
Charles V summoned Luther to the Diet of 
Worms (1521) expecting that he would recant. 
At the Diet, Luther acknowledged his writings 
but refused to retract unless convinced by Scrip- 
ture and reason, declaring it unsafe and unjust 
for a man to stand against conscience. Upon the 
instigation of the Pope, he was placed under the 
Ban of the Empire. In order to protect his life, 
Elector Frederick had him secretly taken to the 
Castle of Wartburg, where he began the trans- 
lation of the Bible into German. 

The Reformation spread rapidly. When radical 
elements threatened to take over the movement, 
Luther, whom many had considered dead, re- 
turned from the Wartburg to counsel peace and 
moderation. From Wittenberg, he continued his 
work of reformation by preparing a German Mass 
and a catechism for the instruction of the young. 
His work was interrupted by controversies with 
Erasmus, Zwingli, and the Enthusiasts. Because 
of his great authority, Luther was involved in all 
the political controversies of his day and he wrote 
pamphlets on the Peasant War and the war 
against the Turks. When 42 years old he married 
Catharina von Bora, a former nun, more to dem- 
onstrate his esteem for the married state than 
out of romantic love. The work of translating the 
Bible into the German was completed with the 
aid of Melanchthon and others, and the same 
Melanchthon prepared also the Confession of 
Augsburg (.v.) of 1530 (see also Creed). The 
Augsburg Confession established the Evangelical 
Lutheran faith in Germany and many other 
European countries. 

Luther was a profoundly religious genius who 
revolted against the mercenary and selfish eccle- 
siastical institution of his time. He was also a 
poet, who enriched and unified the German lan- 
guage with his Bible translation (almost creat- 
ing the modern German language), and a musi- 
cian, and his hymns, such as “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God,” have become the property of all 
Christians. See also Protestants. 

Lutherans (lú'thēr-anz), a body of Chris- 
tians named after the reformer Martin Luther 
(1483-1546). They believe that the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments are 1n- 
spired by God and are the perfect and only rule 
of faith. They acknowledge the three ecumenical 
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creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian) and 
the Augsburg Confession of 1530 as in harmony 
with Holy Scriptures and the correct exhibition 
of its teachings. Justification by faith alone in 
Jesus Christ they consider the central doctrine 
of the Word of God by which all other doctrines 
are judged. They beli¢ve that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are the two sacraments instituted 
by Christ, and that they are not merely signs or 
memorials but effective means of grace. Lutherans 
define the Church as the communion of saints 
where the Gospel is preached and the sacra- 
ments are rightly administered. The largest num- 
ber of adherents to Lutheran tenets are in the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries, Germany, and 
the U.S., but there are Lutherans in all parts of 
the world. The total number of Lutherans is 
about 80,000,000, which makes them the largest 
Protestant church. In the U.S. and Canada there 
are more than 16,000 organized Lutheran con- 
gregations with more than 5,000,000 baptized 
and nearly 4,000,000 confirmed members. The 
Lutherans maintain numerous activities: schools, 
colleges, theological seminaries, welfare organ- 
izations, homes for the aged and for children, 
social service centers, and hospices, in addition 
to doing extensive missionary work. Among the 
various Lutheran bodies in the U.S., the largest 
are the United Lutheran Church in America 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and other states. See also Protestants, 

Luthuli (/00-thoo-lé), avsert youn, Zulu chief, 
born in the Amakholwa tribe in 1899. He was 
educated by Christian missionaries, was graduated 
from Adams Coll. (Congregationalist) near Dur- 
ban, South Africa, in 1921, and taught music and 
the Zulu language there. He gave up his academic 
career to engage in political agitation against the 
South African policy of racial segregation (apart- 
heid). For his campaign of passive resistance the 
government in 1960 removed him from his chief- 
tainship and exiled him to his tribal lands on the 
Umvoti Mission Reserve for five years. 

In 1961 Luthuli was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1960, which had been withheld that 
year. He was granted a ten-day passport to go to 
Stockholm and receive his prize, but after his re- 
turn the government again confined him to his 
tribal lands. 

Lützen (/d‘tsen), a town of Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, celebrated because of two 
historic battles fought in its vicinity. The 
first was between the Swedes under Gustavus 
Adolphus and the imperialists under Wallen- 
stein in 1632, in which the former were vic- 
torious. The other occurred between the allied 
German and Russian forces against Napoleon 
on May 2, 1813, in which victory was claimed 
by both sides. i | MON 

Lux (?ňks), a unit of illumination equal to 
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the illumination of a surface receiving one lumen 
of flux per square meter of area, This unit is 
somewhat less commonly used than the foot- 
candle, which is approximately ro times as large. 
The illumination of a surface is measured by 
means of an instrument called an illuminometer, 
by means of which the illumination on a surface 
is compared with the illumination of a standard 
photometric surface lighted by a small lamp. 

Luxembourg (lŭk’sčmžbúrğ), the name of 
a celebrated palace in the southern part of Paris, 
in the Rue de Vaugirard. It was built for Maria 
de’ Medici in the early part of the 17th century 
and was designed to resemble her former home 
in Florence, the Pitti Palace. Subsequently it 
was greatly changed and enlarged, was destroyed 
by fire in 1859, and later was rebuilt. In 1879 
it was made the meeting place of the Senate of 
France, though formerly it contained a famous 
picture gallery. The latter was removed to a 
neighboring building. It includes 24 scenes in 
the life of Maria de’ Medici painted by Rubens. 
The collection, known as the Musée du Luxem- 
bourg, is considered one of the most important 
accumulations of sculptures and paintings in the 
world. The walls and ceilings of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace are remarkable for fine decoration. 
The gardens of the Luxembourg, the most beauti- 
ful in France, make up a large public park. 

During 1946 the Luxembourg Palace became 
the scene of two historic conferences. The first, 
lasting from April through July, was a meet- 
ing of the Allied Council of Foreign Ministers; 
the second, lasting from July through October, 
Was a meeting of the 21 nations who had declared 
War against the Axis. Both conferences were held 
to discuss the writing of the peace treaties with 
the Axis satellites. 


Luxemburg (ith’sém-birg), or LUXEMBOURG, 
a grand duchy in northwestern Europe, bounded 
on the n. by Belgium, on the £. by Germany, on 
the s. by France, and on the w. by Belgium. With 
an area of 998 sq. m., the state is crossed in the 
north by the Ardennes hills; the south is a fertile 
region of rolling valleys. The principal rivers, the 
Alzette and the Sauer, are tributaries of the 
Mozelle. The capital is Luxemburg (pop., 1959 
est, 71,612). The principal natural resource is 
iron, which is extensively mined. Agricultural 
products include grains, grapes, and livestock. 
Among important industries are the manufacture 
of pig iron, steel and other metal products, pot- 
tery, gloves, and wine. 

Luxemburg is a constitutional monarchy, 
headed by a grand duke or duchess. The reign- 
ing sovereign is Grand Duchess Charlotte (born 
1896); in 1961 she delegated her powers to her 
son, Prince Jean. The religion is Roman Catholic. 
French and Luxembourgeois are the official lan- 
guages and German the literary language. 


LUXOR COURTYARDS AND STATUES 
Built during the reign of Rameses II (1292-1225 B.C.) 


Lying in a strategic region of Europe, Luxem- 
burg historically has been a battlefield and a 
political pawn. It was made a grand duchy by 
the Congress of Vienna (1814-15) and was de- 
clared a neutral territory by the London Con- 
ference in 1867. In 1890 the house of Nassau be- 
came hereditary rulers. Luxemburg was occupied 
by Germany in World Wars I and II. From 1940 
to 1944 Grand Duchess Charlotte headed a gov- 
ernment in exile in London, England. After 
World War II Luxemburg established close mili- 
tary and economic ties with Western Europe. In 
1947 the Benelux Agreement prepared for a cus- 
toms union of Luxemburg, The Netherlands, and 
Belgium, which in 1960 culminated in full eco- 
nomic union. Also in 1947 Luxemburg joined the 
United Nations (q.v.). In 1948 the Benelux coun- 
tries signed with France and Great Britain the 
Brussels Treaty (q.v.), a 50-year defense, eco- 
nomic, and cultural pact. Beginning in 1948, 
Luxemburg participated in the European Re- 
covery Program (q.v.); in 1949 she signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty (q.v.), and in 1958 joined 
the European Economic Community. Population, 
1960 (est.), 325,000. 

Luxemburg, rosa, Socialist agitator, born in 
Zamosc, Russian Poland, Dec. 25, 1870; murdered 
in Berlin, Germany, Jan. 15, 1919. As a young 
woman a Polish Socialist, about 1895 she went 
to Germany and married to obtain German citi- 
zenship. She contributed to Socialist newspapers 
and became known as “Red Rosa.” At the 
outbreak of World War I she was imprisoned 
for her part in radical demonstrations and was 
held in custody until the war was over, Late 
in 1918, she was released and joined Karl Lieb- 
knecht in leadership of the Spartacus party. The 
insurrection which they planned a few months 
later was suppressed, and Rosa Luxemburg was 
drowned by her military guards while on her 
Way to prison. 

Luxor (lăk’sór), a town of Upper Egypt, lo- 
cated along the Nile, and on a portion of the 
site of the ancient city of Thebes. A treasure of 


antiquity, the temples of Luxor reflect the splen- 
dor of the architectural achievements in Egypt 
under the 18th and 19th dynasties. Chief among 
the ruins is the magnificent temple built by 
Amenhotep III and the buildings added to it by 
Rameses II. Two statues of himself were also 
added by Rameses, as were two obelisks, one 
of which was removed (1831) to the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris. Population, ca. 15,000. 

Luzon (/c0-z6n’), the largest and most north- 
erly island of the Philippines. The area, including 
several dependent islands, is 44,235 sq. m. It 
has a fertile soil, vast forests of valuable timber, 
and a number of mountain ranges. Mt. Mayon, 
the highest peak, has an altitude of 7,566 ft. The 
general contour is very irregular, especially in 
the southern part, which has many important 
bays and excellent harbors. Among the principal 
lakes are Laguna Bay and Laguna de Taal, both 
in the southern part of the island. The chief 
rivers are the Pampanga, Agno, Abra, Cagayan, 
and Pasig. It has extensive production of manila 
hemp, rice, sugar, tobacco, ginger, coffee, pepper, 
and many varieties of fruits. The domestic ani- 
mals include cattle, horses, buffalo, sheep, and 
swine. Several railway lines are operated, con- 
necting Manila, the capital, with interior and 
coast points. During World War II, it fell into 
Japanese hands (1942), but was retaken by 
American forces in 1945. Population, including 
several adjacent islands, ca. 3,800,000. See Philip- 
pines. 

Lvov (/a-véf), or LWÓW, or LEMBERG, a city 
in the U.S.S.R., in the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, the capital of Lvov oblast (region), 
275 m. w. of Kiev. Located in a fertile farm- 
ing area, it is an industrial and rail center. Its 
manufactures include agricultural machinery, 
sugar, processed foods, and textiles. The city 
is the seat of a university (founded in 166r) 
and of Greek, Armenian, and Roman Catholic 
archbishoprics; it has several churches and mon- 
asteries. Lvov was founded by a Ukrainian prince 
in 1270, but by 1340 it had been taken by the 
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Poles, to whom it became known as Lwów. A 
flourishing trade center in medieval times, the 
city remained Polish until it was annexed by 
Austria in 1772. It was given the German name 
of Lemberg and was made the capital of the 
Austrian province of Galicia. A bitser battle- 
ground of World War I, the city, as a result 
of the war, was awarded to the new Polish state. 
Occupied by the Germans following the inva- 
sion of Poland in World War II, it was retaken 
by the Soviets in 1944 and was ceded by the 
Poles to the U.S.S.R. in 1945. Population, 1956, 
387,000. 

Lyautey (/é-d-td’), LOUIS HUBERT GONZALVE, 
soldier, born at Nancy, France, Nov. 17, 1854; 
died in 1934. Having received a military educa- 
tion at St. Cyr and the Staff Coll. of the French 
Army, Lyautey eventually became a noted mili- 
tary administrator as well as a soldier. In 1912, 
he was appointed French resident minister in 
Morocco and also minister of foreign affairs; 
during World War I, he saved Morocco from 
invasion as well as from a German attack from 
within. He served as French war minister (1916- 
1917) and, in 1921, was honored as a marshal 
of France. A member of the French Acad., he 
turned to writing in his later years; among his 
publications are “La Réunion de la Lorraine à la 
France” (1926) and “Paroles d’Action 1900-26” 
(1927). 

Lyceum ((i-sée’im), the principal gymnasium 
of Athens, dedicated to Apollo Lyceus, whence 
its name. It was situated in the eastern part of 
the city and was surrounded with lofty plane 
trees. Aristotle and his disciples taught in the 
Lyceum, who, from their habit of walking while 
delivering their lectures, were called Peripatetics. 
In the roth century the name lyceum came to 
be applied to schools and to organizations which 
maintained popular or technical lecture courses. 

Lycia (/ish’i-a), an ancient country of Asia 
Minor, located south of Phrygia and west of 
Pamphylia. The region was colonized at an early 
period by the Greeks, who long maintained the 
independence of their territory. They formed 
a league of cities, including Patara, Xanthus, 
Myra, and Olympus. In the 16th century 8.c., the 
Lycians were conquered by Persia and subse- 
quently passed under the dominion of Mace- 
donia. Later the country belonged to Egypt, Syria, 
Rome, and Turkey, and throughout the early 
history of Christianity it had no importance. 

Lycidas (Zis’i-dgs), an elegy by John Milton 
(q.v.), written in 1638, after the tragic death 
at sea of the poet’s friend, Edward King. 

Lycopodium (/i-k6-po'di-tim), genus of fern 
plant, native to colder and temperate regions, 
popularly called club moss or ground pine. 

Lycurgus (li-kdr’gus), lawgiver of Sparta, 

son of King Eunomus. According to Herodotus 
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he flourished about 890 s.c. He was an uncle of 
Charilaus, who became king in his infancy, under 
the guardianship of Lycurgus. When his nephew 
became of age, Lycurgus visited foreign countries 
for the purpose of examining political institutions 
and studying economic conditions. On his return 
to Sparta he was appointed to write a new con- 
stitution. His constitution was designed for the 
purpose of establishing the Spartan government 
as a powerful nation, one in which the public 
good should be the highest concern of legislators, 
and private interests were to be subservient to 
it. After the constitution was adopted, he required 
the Spartans to vow that it would not be changed 
until his return from a second journey, hoping 
thereby to make it perpetual and to overcome 
any possibility of its early repeal. It is recorded 
in history that he never returned, but Lucian 
furnishes good evidences that he retired from 
public life and died at the age of 85 years, 

Lyddite (/id’it), a high explosive consisting 
of picric acid, so named from its manufacture 
at Lydd, Wales, where the first experiments were 
made with it. The first use of lyddite in warfare 
was by the British in the war with the Boers 
in 1899-1901. Though first restricted in use to 
5-in. howitzer guns, it was later employed in 
the larger fort and naval ordnance. When fired, 
the picric acid causes a dense fume of yellowish- 
green gas, and it is somewhat objectionable on 
account of requiring a primer. 

Lydekker (Ji-dék’ér), ictarp, naturalist, 
born in England in 1849; died Apr. 19, 1915. 
He studied at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, whence 
he was graduated in 1871, and shortly after was 
made a member of the geological survey of India, 
where he served continuously until 1882. Two 
years later he undertook to catalogue the col- 
lection of fossil mammalia, reptilia, birds, and 
amphibia in the British museum. He visited Ar- 
gentina in 1893 to study the collection of fossils 
in the La Plata museum, and so gave to science 
much valuable information regarding rare speci- 
mens. He was elected a member of many British 
and foreign societies. His published works in- 
clude “Royal Natural History,” “Deer of All 
Lands,” and “Wild Oxen, Sheep, and Goats of 
All Lands, Living and Extinct.” 

Lydia (/id’i-a), an ancient country of Asia 
Minor, surrounded by Phrygia, Mysia, Ionia, and 
Caria, originally inhabited by a people called 
Maeonians. About 720 s.c. the Lydians occupied 
the country and developed a large interior com- 
merce. Their greatest prosperity was reached in 
the period included between the years 716 B.C. 
and 546 s.c., but their king, Croesus, was con- 
quered in the latter year by Cyrus of Persia. 
It is claimed that the Lydians were the inventors 
of musical instruments, of the art of coining 
money, and of wool dyeing, and that they dis- 
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covered the art of working in ore. Sardis was 
the capital and after the Persian invasion became 
the seat of government of the western part of 
the empire, remaining such until its conquest 
by the Athenians. 

Lyell (4/é/), sr cHarLes, geologist, born at 
Kinnordy, England, Nov. 14, 1797; died Feb. 
22, 1875. He studied at Midhurst and Exeter 
Coll., Oxford, being graduated from the latter 
in 1819. Subsequently he studied law, but soon 
became devoted to the sciences, to which he gave 
many years of research. In 1824 he made a tour 
of Europe to study geology and subsequently 
traveled in other continents, visiting the U.S. 
and other American countries. He became pro- 
fessor of geology at King’s Coll. in 1832, was 
president of the Geological Society in 1836, and 
about the same time received a degree from 
Cambridge. He was made a baronet in 1864. 
His principal writings include “Principles of 
Geology,” “Elements of Geology,” “The Antiq- 
uity of Man,” “The First and Second Visits to 
North America,” and “Transactions of the Geo- 
logical Society.” 

Lyly (tury) (ZY), youn, poet, born in Kent 
ca. 1554; died in London in November 1606. After 
studying at Oxford and Cambridge, he lived in 
London where he served several years as a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He wrote for the stage of 
his day, but his literary fame rests upon two 
novels, “Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit” (1579) 
and “Euphues and His England” (1580), an 
educational narrative written in so-called Eu- 
phuism, an affected prose style which was de- 
tided by many writers, but imitated by others. 

Lymph (mf). See Lymphatic System. 

Lymphatic System (/jm-fa’tie sistem). The 
lymphatic system in man and animals absorbs 
lymph from the various organs, tissues, and tissue 
spaces, and transmits it toward the heart. This 
system includes the lymphatic vessels, the lymph 
nodes or glands, and the Jacteals. It has its origin 
in a network of delicate vessels (/ymph capil- 
laries) which drain the tissue spaces throughout 
the body, except those of the nervous tissue of 
the brain and spinal cord, and of the eye and 
internal ear, which have their own drainage 
systems, By confluence of smaller lymphatic ves- 
sels larger ones are formed, and receiving tribu- 
taries along the way gradually increase in size, 
and form the right lymphatic and the thoracic 
ducts, pouring the lymph into the blood stream 
via the right and left subclavian veins. The lym- 
Phatics of the right thorax, right arm, right 
side, and neck transport lymph to the right lym- 
Phatic duct, and those of the rest of the body 
into the thoracic duct. 

Lympx Nopes. These glands, averaging about 
the size of a small pea, are interposed in the 
Course of the larger lymph channels. They are 
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placed at strategic points along the lymph routes 
—the elbow and axilla, knee and groin, and at 
points in the abdomen, thorax, and neck. The 
lymph nodes are important structures for the 
defense of the blood and the body against the 
invasion of bacteria or other harmful agents 
traveling in the lymph stream. When a part, e.g., 
a finger, lying beyond a node, becomes infected, 
the latter becomes inflamed and tender as a 
result of a localization therein of the bacteria 
or the toxins carried in the lymph. The node, 
or gland, contains motile cells called phagocytes 
which quickly multiply and mobilize to attack 
and destroy the invading organisms or foreign 
matter—hence a barrier formed against the pas- 
sage of injurious agents, especially bacteria, into 
the blood stream. Apparently nothing can pass 
from the tissues of the limbs to the blood stream 
via the lymph without filtration by the lymph 
nodes, 

The lymph fluid and tissue space fluid are 
similar, and both resemble blood plasma. Lymph 
contains many white cells, especially the lym- 
phocytes, which prey upon particles of foreign 
matter and bacteria and break them down to 
harmless material by a process of digestion. 
Lymph also contains protein, but in much smaller 
amounts than does the blood plasma whence 
tissue fluids and lymph are derived. Clotting ele- 
ments are also present in lymph, to a lesser extent 
than in blood, and hence it clots, but more slowly 
than does blood. Lymph is a clear, almost color- 
less fluid, and alkaline in reaction. 

The Jacteals are small lymph vessels passing 
through the villi (see Villus) of the stomach and 
small intestine. They serve to absorb the products 
of digestion of fat from the small intestine, and 
then deliver these fatty derivatives to the blood 
stream; thus the lymph of the thoracic duct, 
called chyle (q.v.), draining the lymph stream 
from the intestines, is milky white rather than 
clear. 

The lymphatic system functions in prevention 
of bacterial or toxic invasion of the body, in 
absorption of food from the intestinal tract, 
and also aids in the disposal of waste products 
of the body. Absorption from the skin is also a 
function of the lymphatics. Body stores of fat 
and muscle protein are mobilized via the lym- 
phatics as needed. An interesting example is 
that hibernating animals live through the winter 
on energy derived from fat stored in the skin 
and other tissues mobilized and reabsorbed via 
the lymphatic system as needed. 

Muscular activity, massage, and passive move- 
ment, in addition to proper blood supply, are 
essential to normal lymph flow. The movements 
of muscles serves to propel the lymph along the 
lymphatic channels. Swelling of a part, e.g., an 
arm or a leg, is frequently caused by obstruction 
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of the lymphatic channels, such as the giant 
swelling of the legs in filariasis (elephantiasis), 
wherein the lymphatics are blocked by tiny para- 
sitic worms, The swelling about an injured or 
infected area is caused by increased vascular and 
lymphatic activity. i 

Lymphocytes (/jm’fo-sitz). See Lymphatic 
System. 

Lynchburg (linch’barg), an independent city 
in south central Virginia, in Campbell County, 
on the James River, 95 m. w. of Richmond. It 
is on the Southern, the Norfolk and Western, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio (freight) Rys. 
Lynchburg is the commercial, industrial, and 
educational center of central Virginia. Its manu- 
factures include shoes, cotton goods, pipe and 
iron castings, and paper products. The city domi- 
nates the Lynchburg standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area (1,014 sq. m.; pop., 1960, 110,701) 
which comprises, in addition to the city, Am- 
herst and Campbell counties. The area had a 
value added by manufacture (1958) of $83,868,- 
000; the city’s value added was $64,616,000. 
Lynchburg is the seat of Lynchburg Coll., Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's Coll, and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary and Coll. The site was 
settled in 1786 and incorporated as a city in 1852. 
It was a Confederate supply base during the Civil 
War and successfully withstood a Union attempt 
to seize it in 1864. Population, 1950, 47;727; in 
1960, 54,790. 

Lynching (/inch’ing), the summary infliction 
of punishment by an informal and self-appointed 
body of men, who act as an extemporized court. 
The term comes from “Lynch’s law,” after a 
Virginia planter named Charles Lynch (1736-96) 
who, with a number of associates, summarily 
punished Tories and British sympathizers during 
the American Revolution, The term has since 
become associated with spontaneous mob action 
in killing an accused man, generally a Negro, 
before giving him a trial by jury. Sometimes a 
few individuals carry out a murder previously 
decided upon by a larger group; hence many 
lynchings are officially reported as homicides, 
Recent bills to empower the Federal government 
to wipe out the practice have been defeated in 
Congress. See also Negroes. 

Lynd (ind), xonerr sraucuton, educator and 
sociologist, born at New Albany, Ind., Sept. 26, 
1892. Educated at Princeton Univ., he entered 
the literary field as editor of Publishers’ Weekly 
(1914-18) and later held other positions with 
several publishing firms. He became director of 
the Small City Study of the Inst. for Social and 
Religious Research (1923), later (1927) becom- 
ing secretary of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Called to Columbia Univ. in 1931 as pro- 
fessor of sociology, he became widely known for 

his sociological studies “Middletown—A Study 


in Contemporary American Culture” (1929) and 
“Middletown in Transition” (1937)—both writ- 
ten in collaboration with his wife, Helen Merrell 
Lynd. Later writings include “Knowledge for 
What?” (1939). 

Lynn (4n), a city in northeastern Massachu- 
setts, in Essex County, on Massachusetts Bay, 10 
m. N.E. of Boston. It is on the Boston and Maine 
R.R. Logan International Airport is 7 m. from 
the city. Although it has a shallow harbor, a 22- 
ft. channel serves the shipping needs of the city, 
Lynn is particularly noted for its extensive pro- 
duction of shoes. Other manufactures include 
bakery products, electronic components, incan- 
descent lamps, jet engines, plastics, transportation 
equipment, turbines, and wearing apparel. Lynn 
is a part of the Boston standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area, and had a value added by manufac- 
ture (1958) of $231,663,000. 

The public and parochial schools of the city 
enroll ca. 18,500 students annually, Points of in- 
terest in and around the city include Lynn 
Woods, a park of ca. 2,000 acres; High Rock 
Tower, a promontory overlooking Massachusetts 
Bay and the city; and the Lynn Historical So- 
ciety museum, which features Indian relics, fire- 
arms, and colonial furniture. Lynn was settled 
in 1629 and incorporated as a town in 1631, Un- 
til 1637 it was known as Saugus. The shoe in- 
dustry developed in the late 17th century and 
flourished for almost 200 years. In the 19th cen- 
tuary Lynn furnished most of the fine footwear 
for the U.S. It was incorporated as a city in 1850, 
Population, 1940, 98,123; in 1950, 99,738; in 1960, 
94,478. 

Lynx (Jinks), a mammal of the cat family. 
Larger than a true cat, the lynx may grow to a 
length of 3 ft. and a weight of 40 lb. Its face 
is surrounded with long side whiskers, and its 
ears are tufted. It has a bobbed tail; long, power- 
ful hind legs; and broad paws, which enable it 
to move easily through the snow and dense 
forests of its environment. Its pelt has made the 
lynx a victim of the fur trade; it is soft, heavy, 
and lustrous, ranging in color from light brown 
to gray, generally with contrasting spots. One 
species has been completely exterminated from 
Western Europe; other species, however, roam 
the wooded regions of northern Asia and the 
spruce forests of Canada. The Canadian lynx 
feeds on the snowshoe rabbit, and will attack 
deer, beaver, and foxes. The lynx’s keenness 
of vision enables it to do its hunting at night. 
Some species have been domesticated for use in 
hunting. 

Lyon (iin), mary, educator, born in Buck- 
land, Mass., Feb. 28, 1797; died in South Hadley, 
Mass., March 5, 1849. She devoted herself to teach- 
ing from 1814 to 1837. In the latter year she 
founded Mount Holyoke Female Sem., at South 
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DEATH OF NATHANIEL LYON DURING THE BATTLE AT WILSON’S CREEK 


Hadley, Mass., and served as its principal until 
her death. In this establishment, which became 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. in 1888, there were no. serv- 
ants, the domestic duties being discharged by 
students, thus paving the way for the organiza- 
tion of many institutions of a similar character. 
Her writings include “Principles and System of 
the Mt. Holyoke Seminary.” 

Lyon, naTHaniet, soldier, born in Ashford, 
Conn., July 14, 1818; slain in battle Aug. 10, 
1861. In 1841 he completed the course at the 
U. S. Military Acad., West Point, served in 
Florida during the Seminole War, and rendered 
efficient service in the war with Mexico, being 
brevetted as captain after the siege at Vera Cruz. 
In 1851 he served in California, where he was 
promoted to captain, and in 1861 entered the 
Civil War ‘as a Unionist. He had charge of the 
German troops that captured Camp Jackson, 
because of which he became brigadier general, 
and in the same year attained success at Potosi, 
Dry Springs, and Wilson’s Creek, in Missouri. 
In the last mentioned engagement his horse 
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This aerial view shows some of 
the many bridges that link the 
three parts of the city, through 
which two rivers wind (courtesy 
French Embassy Press & Informa- 
tion Division) 


was shot from under him and he was mortally 
wounded. Lyon bequeathed his whole fortune, 
amounting to about $30,000, to the U.S. gov- 
ernment. His letters in relation to the Kansas 
troubles were published as “Last Political Writ- 
ings of Nathaniel Lyon.” 

Lyons (/é-dn’), the third largest city of France, 
at the confluence of the Saône and Rhone Rivers, 
in the department of the Rhone, 315 m. s.E. 
of Paris. The rivers divide the city into three 
parts, which are connected by many stone and 
steel bridges. It is noted as a railroad center, 
has a good river port, and is the center of a 
large commerce. Lyons is strongly fortified. A 
system of canals connects it with various trade 
centers. The manufactures consist chiefly of cot- 
ton, woolen, and silk goods, drugs, hats, jewelry, 
lace, machinery, earthenware, furniture, tobacco, 
and liquors. The noteworthy buildings include 
the Cathedral of St. Jean, the Hôtel de Ville, the 
Church of Notre Dame, the Palais des Arts, the 
Grand Theater, the Church of St. Martin, the 
Gothic Church of St. Nizier, and the Palais de 
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A musician of Greece playing the lyre and singing 


Justice. The Univ. of Lyons, with an attendance 
of well over 2,000, ranks next to that of Paris. 
Lyons was founded in the year 43 8,c. by the 
Romans, It became the capital of a Roman prov- 
ince about the beginning of the Christian era, 
and in the Revolution of 1789 was enthusiastic 
in the common cause, but suffered greatly dur- 
ing the conflict. It is noted as one of the fash- 
ionable centers of France. During the struggle 
for liberation in August 1944, the town of Lyons 
suffered considerable damage: 22 of the 24 bridges 
across the Saône and the Rhone Rivers were de- 
stroyed. The town was finally liberated in Sep- 
tember 1944. In March 1946 18 bridges were re- 
stored to traffic. The Lyons Fair was held again 
in April 1946, with international participation 
and considerable success. Population, ca. 570,000. 

Lyons (/i’#nz), ebMuUND, Lor, admiral, born 
in Burton, England, Nov. 21, 1790; died Nov. 
23, 1858. Descended from a noted family, he 
entered the navy as a midshipman, and won 
distinction by efficient service in the East Indies 
in 1810, In 1814 he became post-captain and 
was knighted in 1835. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral in 1855 and the following year 
became a peer, being titled Lord Lyons of Christ 
Church. His most distinguished services were 
against the Russians in 1853 on the Black Sea 
and while he commanded the ship Agamemnon 
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during the bombardment of Sevastopol in 1854. 

Lyons, cutF or, a bay on the southeastern 
coast of France. It receives the water from the 
Herault, Rhone, and Aude Rivers. On its shore 
are many ports, including Marseilles, Toulon, 
and Cette. It is the seat of an active commerce. 
Gales are not uncommon and, owing to their 
fury, it is said to have been named from the 
lion. 

Lyra (Zra), a small constellation in the north- 
ern sky, marked by the bright star Vega. 

Lyre (4r), a stringed instrument of the harp 
class. It has been used from remote times. The 
invention of the lyre is ascribed to the Grecian 
Hermes, who is spoken of by Homer in that 
regard, and he is credited with giving it to 


Apollo, who was the first to play upon it with 


method as an accompaniment to poetry. The 
lyre was used by the early Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Semites. At first this instrument 
had three strings, but the number was increased 
to seven, later to 11, and finally to 16. This 
became necessary because the number of sounds 
cannot be greater than the number of strings. 
In playing, the performer uses a lyre stick of 
polished wood or ivory, though some operate 
solely with the finger. The instrument has two 
hornlike pieces, with a crossbar at the upper 
ends, from which the strings are stretched to 
the lower parts. As a means of increasing the 
sound, the principal portions of the lyre are hol- 
low. In modern times the lyre has gone largely 
out of use, but is still employed by pastoral people 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Lyric poetry was so 
named from the lyre, since it is the instrument 
used early as an accompaniment to that class 
of poetry. 


LYRE BIRD 
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Lyre Bird, a genus of birds common to Aus- 
tralia and New South Wales. The body is not 
so large as that of a pheasant. It has a brownish- 
black color above and is grayish-brown below. 
The male is remarkable for having 16 tail feath- 
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ers arranged in a lyre-shaped form, whence the 
name. Lyre birds are shy and solitary, running 
rapidly at the approach of danger and are the 
largest of all song birds. They are noted for 
their peculiar ability tò imitate the sounds of 
animals and the voices of other songsters. They 
are fast decreasing in number and their accli- 
mation in countries foreign to their nativity thus 
far has failed. The eggs are two in number. 
Lyre birds feed on worms, beetles, and bugs, 
for which they scratch in the ground. Only 
three species are included in the genus, of which 
the common lyre, bird and the rasorial lyre bird 
are the best known. 

Lyric Poetry (/ir’ik pé’ét-ri), a form of poetry 
so named because in ancient Greece poems now 
called “lyric” were sung to the accompaniment 
of the lyre. Modern lyric poetry includes most 
poems which are set to music—except operas, 
which are mainly dramatic rather than lyric, 
although like many other plays they include 
lyrics or lyric passages. Not all lyrics are set 
to music, however. It is therefore better to dis- 
tinguish lyric poetry from other poetry without 
reference to musical setting. 

The chief difference between lyric poetry and 
other poetic genre is that lyrics are more personal 
than other poems. The first concern of the epic 
or dramatic poet (such as Homer, Shakespeare) 
and of their “readers or audiences is with the 
narrative. The people in whom the poet and 
his readers are primarily interested are the imag- 
inary agents in the story. The personality of 
the author, his philosophical point of view, 
and the particular theses that he may advocate 
are often implicit in the narrative, but they are 
communicated only indirectly and by implica- 
tion. In expository and didactic poems (for ex- 
ample, Pope’s “Essay on Man”) the chief aim 
of the poet is to promulgate his views and the 
chief interest of the reader is to understand them. 
In lyric poetry, on the other hand, the poet is 
usually concerned to express and to communi- 
cate his own personal emotional, and intellectual 
attitude toward a real or imaginary experience 
or merely to communicate the experience itself, 
with its emotional implications. Thus the person 
in whom the lyric poet is most interested is 
himself, and a lyric reveals quite directly a facet 
of the personality of the poet. The reader is 
concerned to share the experience and to un- 
derstand the personality of the poet. 

Lyric poems may be classified by subject or 
by form, but even formal classifications are not 
clear-cut. Sonnets, elegies, and odes, popular 
songs, hymns, and psalms are all lyric types. 
The subjects of lyric poetry are as varied as its 
forms, covering the range of all human activity. 
Most commonly, lyrics are thought of as dealing 
with such subjects as love, nature, and God. 
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The fact that these subjects are traditional em- 
phasize the personal and emotional qualities 
which are characteristic of lyric poetry. 

Lyric poems are usually short because they are 
usually not narrative and are free from complica- 
tions of plot and character, Some autobiographical 
poems which are essentially lyric are very long, 
however (such as Wordsworth’s “The Prelude” 
and “The Excursion”). 

A list of outstanding English and American 
lyric poems would include the following: Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Milton’s “Lycidas,” Words- 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” Keats's 
“Ode to Autumn,” Shelley's “Ode to the West 
Wind,” Tennyson's “In Memoriam,” and Whit- 
man’s “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.” 

Lysander (li-sin’dér), a Spartan warrior 
who was detailed to command the fleet in 407 
B.c., off the coast of Asia Minor, with the design 
of overthrowing Athenian power and exalting 
that of Sparta. In 405 s.c. he attained a decided 
victory near Aegospotami, by which the war 
terminated. Being successful in every conflict, he 
at length undertook to overthrow the constitution 
of Sparta, but this was prevented by his death 
in the Boeotian war of 395 B.c. 

Lysias (Jis‘ias), an orator and rhetorician, 
born at Athens, Greece, in 458; died in 378 8.c. 
He studied at Thurium, in Italy, and on return- 
ing to Athens was imprisoned as, an enemy of 
the autocratic party, but soon escaped to Asia 
Minor. When the Tyranny of the Thirty Tyrants 
was overthrown, he returned to Athens, where 
he became famous as the author of several hun- 
dred orations, of which only 35 are extant, One 
of those that have come down to us was delivered 
against Eratosthenes. 

Lysimachia (i-si-mak’i-a), a genus of plants 
He) faked desl aak te a ese ae ah) 


LYSIMACHIA PUNCTATA 
A flowering plant of the primrose family, some species 
of which are popular garden ornamental plants 
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of the primrose family. The species are widely dis- 
tributed, but only a limited number are native 
to North America. The moneywort, which is 
cultivated in gardens, is a trailing vine with 
roundish leaves and bright yellow flowers, It is 
well fitted for covering rocks, and is used exten- 
sively as a plant for hanging baskets. Several 
species are known as the Joosestrifes, which have 
large, showy flowers and are cultivated as border 
plants in gardens, 

Lysippus (/j-sip’pis), a Greek sculptor of 
Sicyon, who flourished in the Peloponnesus in the 
latter part of the 4th century s.c. He was patron- 
ized by Alexander the Great, of whom he made 
several noted statues. According to Pliny, he 
worked only in bronze and executed about 1,500 
works of art. He made a celebrated statue of 
Jupiter at Tarentum, several busts of Hercules, 
and the figure of a youth with wings on his 
ankles in the act of flying from the earth. The 
famous “Farnese Hercules” made by Glycon is 
said to have been patterned after an original work 
of Lysippus. He differed from his predecessors 
in giving his figures smaller heads and more 
slender bodies, whereby he endeavored to make 
men as they appear to be. In the elaboration of 
particular parts he was unsurpassed, particularly 
in the execution of the hair. 

Lytton (Jit’tin), EDWARD GEORGE EARLE, BUL- 
WER-LYTTON, author and statesman, born in Lon- 
don, England, May 25, 1805; died at Torquay, 
Jan. 18, 1873. He was the youngest son of Gen. 
Bulwer, was graduated from Cambridge in 1826, 
and received a master’s degree there in 1835. He 
married Rosina Wheeler in 1825 in opposition to 
the wishes of his mother, and, after bearing a 
daughter and a son, she became freed from the 
unhappy union, His ability as a writer mani- 
fested itself at an early age. In 1831 he was 
elected to Parliament. He was re-elected in 1832, 
serving until 1841. The Melbourne administra- 
tion made him baronet in 1835. He succeeded to 
the Knebworth estates on his mother’s death, in 
1844, and in 1852 was returned to Parliament, In 
1858-59 he held the position of colonial secretary. 
His public life was eminently successful; though 
he was not a strong debater, several of his ad- 
dresses were effective and eloquent. As a writer 
he was prolific, thoughtful, and scrutinizing, and 
showed mastery in plotting the construction of his 
themes. His first collection of miscellaneous verse 
was published in 1826, entitled “Weeds and Wild 
Flowers.” He contributed to the New Monthly 
Magazine and a number of other periodicals, 
Among his works are “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “Rise and Fall of 
Athens,” “Lady of Lyons,” “Rienzi,” “England 
and the English,” “Duchess of La Vallière,” 
“Last of the Barons,” “Lucretia,” “Eugene Aram,” 
“Harold,” and “King Arthur.” 


Lytton, EDWARD ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON, EARL 
oF, poet and statesman, born in London, Eng- 
land, Nov. 18, 1831; died in Paris, France, Nov. 
24, 1891. The only son of Bulwer-Lytton (q.v.), 
he studied at Harrow and later at Bonn, Ger- 
many, and took a special course to fit himself 
for diplomacy. He became attached to the British 
legation at Washington in 1849, was transferred 
to Florence in 1852, The Hague in 1856, Con- 
stantinople in 1858, Vienna in 1859, Copenhagen 
in 1863, Athens in 1864, Lisbon in 1865, Madrid 
in 1868, Vienna in 1869, and Paris in 1873. In 
the last-mentioned year he succeeded to the bar- 
onetcy of his father, became ambassador to Lisbon 
in 1874, and was appointed Viceroy of India in 
1876. Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India in 1877, when he directed a ceremonial 
celebration, and subsequently he took a leading 
part in the issues of the war with Afghanistan. 
He resigned in 1880 and returned to England, 
when he became earl, and seven years later was 
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made ambassador to Paris. As a writer he pub- 
lished largely under the name of “Owen Mere- 
dith,” his productions including: “Clytemnestra 
and Other Poems,” “Battle of the Bards,” 
“Lucile,” “Fables in Song,” “Legends of Exile,” 
and “Glenaveril.” In 1883 he published “Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer.” 


M (ém), the roth consonant and 13th letter 
of the English alphabet. In form it came from 
the Phoenician through the Greek and Latin 
with but little change. It has a labial and nasal 
articulation and is classed among the liquids. In 
the English it has but one sound, as in much, 
man, and time, but in some languages it indi- 
cates that the vowel before it is to be pronounced 
with nasal resonance. In the Roman notation M 
denotes 1,000, and when written with a dash over 
it (M), 1,000,000. 

Mab (mab), a mythical personage in English 
folklore. She was described by Ben Jonson and 
Herrick as the Queen of the Fairies. In Shake- 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet” she figures as a mis- 
chievous Queen Mab whose function was to de- 
liver men’s thoughts of dreams. To Shelley, she 
was Queen Mab, the ruler of men’s thoughts. 

Mabie (md’bé), Hamicton wricHt, author, 
born at Cold Spring, N.Y., Dec. 13, 1846; died 
Dec. 31, 1916. He attended Williams Coll. and 
later studied at the law school of Columbia Univ. 
He was connected editorially for a number of 
years with the Christian Union, subsequently 
called The Outlook, and became well known as 
a writer and lecturer. His books are devoted 
largely to essays on nature and literature. They 
include “Short Stories in Literature,” “Essays on 
Books and Culture,” “A Child of Nature,” and 

Parables of Life.” 

Mabillon (md-bi-ydn’), jean, Benedictine 
monk and scholar, born near Reims, France, in 
1632; died Dec. 26, 1707. One of the most noted 
of ecclesiastical scholars, Jean Mabillon was a 
member of the brotherhood of the abbey of St. 
Germain-des-Pres from 1664 until his death. 
Among his more important works were “Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti” (nine volumes, 


1668-1702) and “De Re Diplomatica” (1681). 
His research and his thinking were influential 
not only within his order and his church but 
among laymen of his own and later eras. 

Mabuse (mäb-üs) (or marsovius), JAN, 
painter, born Jan Gossaert (or Jenni Gossart) 
in Maubeuge, Flanders, ca. 1478; died ca. 1533. 
Mabuse went into the service of Philip of Bur- 
gundy, whom he accompanied to Rome in 1508. 
In Rome he interested himself in making copies 
of great paintings, and the influence of the classic 
masters can be traced in his own portraits and 
historical paintings. He left Rome, however, and 
lived thereafter in Utrecht and Middelburg, 
Holland, where he produced his famous “Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” “Neptune and Amphitrite,” 
“The Agony in the Garden,” and many portraits 
of the Madonna. His work is represented in al- 
most all of the important European galleries, in- 
cluding the British National Gallery, which 
bought the “Adoration” in 1911 for $192,000. 

Macadam (mae-äd'am), JoHN LOUDON, in- 
ventor and roadbuilder, born in Ayr, Scotland, 
Sept. 21, 1756; died in Moffat, Nov. 26, 1836. 
He spent the early part of his life in the U.S, and 
first began to study the art of roadbuilding in 
1810, when he originated the system known as 
macadamization. This method of building roads 
consists of forming a crust of broken rocks and 
solidifying them by passing heavy rollers over the 
crust. The crust is from 6 to 10 in. thick, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. 

McAdoo (mak’a-doo), wiLttam cress, lawyer 
and U.S. Senator, born near Marietta, Ga. in 
1863; died in 1941. He studied at the Uniy. of 
Tennessee and practiced law successfully in New 
York City. In 1901 he became interested in the 
building of railroad tunnels and was elected presi- 
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dent of the Hudson & Manhattan Ry. Co. Presi- 
dent Wilson made him Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1913, and in 1917 appointed him director- 
general of railroads; he resigned the former office 
in 1918 and the latter in 1919. Subsequently he 
practiced law in Los Angeles, and from 1933-39, 
was U.S. Senator from California. In 1931 he 
published his autobiography, “Crowded Years.” 
He married President Wilson’s daughter Eleanor 
in 1914. 

McAfee (ma’ka-fé), MILDRED HELEN, educa- 
tor and head of the women’s reserve of the U.S. 
Navy, born in Parkville, Mo., May 12, 1900. After 
graduating from Vassar Coll. (1920), she held 
various positions in schools and colleges, includ- 
ing that of dean of women at Oberlin Coll. (1934- 
36). In 1936 she was made president of Wellesley 
Coll., but-she took a leave of absence (1942- 
46) to direct the Women’s Reserve (q.v.) of 
the U.S. Navy. In 1945 she married the Rev. 
Douglas Horton, a Congregationalist minister. 
She left Wellesley Coll. in 1949, having, mean- 
while, been appointed (1947) a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., the first of her 
sex to hold such a position. Since then she 
has become affiliated with several other large 
corporations. Mrs. Horton was also president 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly in 
1950-53- 

Macao (ma-ka’o), a seaport city in China, 
owned by the Portuguese. It is near the mouth of 
the Canton River, 40 m. w. of Hong Kong. The 
city is divided into two wards, one inhabited 
by Chinese, and the other by non-Chinese. It is 
partly on an irregular tableland and partly on a 
small peninsula, A number of forts are located 
near its harbor, and a lighthouse 330 ft. high 
is within the walls of one of the forts. The chief 
buildings include a cathedral, several hospitals, 
and a number of schools and charitable institu- 
tions, It has a large trade in tea and rice, but 
its commercial importance has been lessened by 
the rapid growth of Hong Kong. The Portuguese 
made the first settlement at Macao in 1577, but it 
remained Chinese territory until 1887, when it 
was made a Portuguese colony by treaty. Al- 
though other nations, notably the U.S. and Great 
Britain, relinquished territory and claims in China 
(May 1943), Portugal has not yet signed a treaty 
which would return Macao to China. Population, 
over 370,000, 

Macaque (ma-kik’), a monkey which lives 
on fruits, leaves, frogs, lizards, insects and crusta- 
ceans. It is an inhabitant of Asia. The bonnet 
monkey, a macaque whose hair forms a bonnet 
over the forehead, is common in southern India. 

Macaroni (mak-g-ro’ni), a food manufactured 
of fine wheat flour and water, made usually in 
tubes about one-eighth inch in diameter. Made 
in smaller diameter, the product in cords is 
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known as spaghetti, and in fine strands as ver- 
micelli. The addition of egg solids yields egg 
macaroni, or egg noodles. Manufactured most 
extensively in Italy and France, it is a product of 
increasing importance in Canada and the U.S., 
where modern machinery and equipment are 
used in the kneading, shaping, and drying of the 
dough. Of high carbohydrate content, macaroni 
is often combined with other protein foods to 
provide appetizing, well-balanced dishes. 

MacArthur (mae-dr’thér), artHur, Ameri- 
can general, born in Massachusetts in 1845; died 
Sept. 5, 1912. He entered the U.S. army for 
service in the Civil War as first lieutenant in the 
24th Wisconsin infantry. Besides participating in 
the battles of Stone River and Chattanooga, he 
took part in the Atlanta campaign, and in 1865 
was mustered out of the volunteer service. The 
following year he entered the regular army as 
first lieutenant and in 1889 became assistant 
adjutant general with the rank of major. At 
the beginning of the Spanish-American War, in 
1898, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general and later to that of major general, and 
served in Havana, Cuba. In 1899 he was assigned 
to the Philippines, where he succeeded Gen. Otis 
as military governor in 1900. In the same year 
he was made brigadier general in the regular 
army and in 1901 became major general. He re- 
turned to the U.S. in 1902 and was made com- 
mander of the department of the lakes and later 
of the department of California. In 1906 he was 
made lieutenant general. 

MacArthur, vouctas, army officer, son of 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur, born in Little Rock, 
Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. A graduate of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Acad. at West Point, MacArthur received 
his commission in 1903. When the U.S. entered 
World War I, he was given a temporary com- 
mission as brigadier general and placed in com- 
mand of the famous 42nd (“Rainbow”) Division 
in France; he participated in important operations 
in this capacity and later served with the army of 
occupation in Germany. In 1919, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of West Point and a year 
later was made a brigadier general of the regular 
army. In 1922, he was placed in command of 
the Department of the Philippines and served 
there for three years, returning for another year 
in 1935, when he organized the national defense 
of the newly established Philippine common- 
wealth. In 1930, he became chief of staff of the 
U.S. army (1930-35), a post which carried with 
it the temporary rank of full general. He retired 
at the end of 1937 but was recalled to active 
duty as a major general in July 1941, and assigned 
to the command of the U.S. forces in the Far 
East. In World War II, he became an inter- 
national hero after his valiant defense of the 
Bataan Peninsula, P.I, under attack by the 
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Japanese (December 1941-March 1942); called 


to defend Australia, he was again made full 
general and appointed commander of all U.S. 
and allied forces in the Southwest Pacific area 
(March 1942). In this capacity he launched suc- 
cessful attacks to eject the Nipponese from the 
islands they had seized in the dark days shortly 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor (q.v.). Sys- 
tematically clearing island after island, the forces 
under MacArthur returned to the Philippines in 
October 1944, thus contributing to the greatest 
extent to the defeat of Japan. 

General MacArthur was made a five-star gen- 
eral (General of the Army), Dec. 15, 1944, Com- 
mander in Chief of Allied Armies in the Pacific, 
and, in August 1945, Allied Supreme Commander 
in Japan with headquarters at Tokyo. He signed 
the armistice with Japan aboard the U.S.S. Mis- 
souri on behalf of the Allies on Sept. 2, 1945 (see 
also World War II). In 1950, during the war in 
Korea (q.w.), Gen. MacArthur became the first 
commander of U.N. forces (primarily U.S.) ever 
appointed. Following the intervention of the 
Chinese Communists in the Korean campaign, 
Gen. MacArthur made a series of public state- 
ments touching on U.S, foreign policy in the Far 
East. His repeated suggestions for a more aggres- 
Sive campaign in Asia aroused criticism and 
caused President Truman to relieve him of all 
of his Far Eastern commands on April 11, 1951- 
The President, explaining his action, stated in a 
broadcast that Gen. MacArthur had been “unable 
to give his wholehearted support to the policies 
of the United States government.” General Mac- 
Arthur returned to the U.S. on April 17, 1951, 
and subsequently testified before a special Senate 
committee investigating his recall. On that occa- 
sion the general again recommended that the U.S. 
should carry the fight across the Korean border 
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and into Communist China, “alone, if necessary.” 

Soon afterward, MacArthur retired from the 
army to enter private industry. Nominated for 
the presidency at the 1952 Republican National 
Convention, he received only a few votes. 

Macassar (ma-kas’ar) or MAKASSAR, a sea- 
port city in southwestern Celebes, capital of Cele- 
bes province, Republic of Indonesia. First visited 
by Portuguese traders in the 16th century, it was 
settled by the Dutch in 1607. A free port since 
1848, it exports copra, coffee, spices, and forest 
products. The Japanese occupied the city during 
World War II. Population, 1951, 250,000. 

MACASSAR STRAIT extends 450 m, between west 
Celebes and east Borneo, connecting the Celebes 
Sea and the Java Sea, Its average width is 155 m. 
Here, an important air and naval battle took 
place between the Japanese and the Allies, Jan. 
23-25, 1942. 

Macaulay (ma-kg'lğ), rose, pame, writer, 
born in Cambridge, England, in 1881; died in 
London, Oct. 30, 1958. She grew up in Italy and 
was educated at Oxford. “Potterism” (1920) won 
her a reputation as a witty social satirist. Some of 
her other books include “Told by an Idiot” (1923), 
“Orphan Island” (1924), “Staying with Relations” 
(1930), “The World My Wilderness” (1950), and 
her last, “The Towers of Trebizond” (1956). She 
also wrote literary criticism and travel books. In 
1958 she was named Dame of the British Empire. 

Macaulay, tHomas sasincToN, LORD, Eng- 
lish author and statesman, born at Rothley, 
Leicestershire, England, Oct. 25, 1800; died in 
London, Dec. 28, 1859. He was the eldest son of 
Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), a prominent 
abolitionist. A graduate of Cambridge, he early 
established his literary reputation with a number 
of critical magazine articles, especially his 1825 
essay on Milton. Best known of his writings is 
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the colorfully written “History of England from 
the Accession of James If” (5 vols., 1848-61). 
Macaulay had intended to cover English history 
from 1685 to the roth century, but because of his 
meticulous attention to social and cultural nu- 
ances he was able to cover only the first 16 years 
of the period. His other writings include “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” (1842) and numerous essays. 

In 1830 Macaulay was made a member of 
Parliament. In 1834 he became a member of the 
supreme council in India, remaining in that 
colony until 1838, when he was again elected to 
Parliament, also holding (1839-41) the office of 
secretary of war and in 1846 that of paymaster 
general. He continued to hold public office, with 
occasional lapses, until his retirement in 1847. He 
was re-elected to Parliament in 1852. In 1857 he 
was created a peer. He was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in the Poets’ Corner. His nephew 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan (1838-1928) published “The 
Life and Letters of Macaulay” in 1876. 

Macaw (ma-kg'), the name given to certain 
large, long-tailed members of the parrot family 
found in tropical America, sometimes reaching 
a total length of 36 in. Some 18 species are 
known, ranging from Mexico to northern Argen- 
tina. Some are very gaudily colored in various 
combinations of blue, green, yellow, red, and 
white; others are largely green, though usually 
with brighter markings on parts of the plumage. 
Macaws are harsh-voiced and noisy but are not 
good “talkers.” They nest high in hollow trees, 
laying two white eggs (reputedly more in some 
species). 

Macbeth (mak-béth’), King of Scotland, son 
of Finnlaech; succeeded to the throne in 1040 
after defeating and killing King Duncan. His 
17-year reign was noted for the prosperity and 
internal improvements it brought to Scotland. 
Meanwhile, Duncan’s son, Malcolm, had taken 
refuge in England, and in 1054 he led an inva- 
sion into Scotland, Finally, in 1057 Malcolm con- 
quered and slew Macbeth. Macbeth’s life is the 
subject of Shakespeare’s drama “Macbeth.” 

Maccabees (mak’a-béz) or nasmoneans, in 
Jewish history, the name given to a patriotic 
family of Hebrews who resisted the religious per- 
secutions of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), a Syrian 
king (175-164 »B.c.). The family—Mattathias, an 
aged priest, and his five sons—lived in Modin, a 
small town near Jerusalem. When Antiochus at- 
tempted to force Hellenic religious customs on 
the Jews, Mattathias and his sons led an open 
rebellion against the Syrians, taking refuge in the 
mountains, from which they waged guerrilla 
warfare. At Mattathias’ death (167 3.c.), he was 
succeeded by his second son, Judas, known as 
Maccabeus (“the hammerer”). Under Judas, the 
Jews regained religious freedom and purified the 
Temple at Jerusalem (Dec. 25, 165 8.c.), in com- 
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memoration of which was instituted the Feast of 
the Dedication, or Hanukkah (g.v.). Younger 
members of the family regained political inde- 
pendence for Judea, which lasted until Roman 
seizure of the area. 

Maccabees, #00xs oF THE, the last two books 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha, containing the 
history of the Maccabees (q.v.) from 168 to 
135 B.c. The first book was written in Hebrew, 
and the second in Greek. 

McCall (mg-kal’), samurL wavker, politician, 
born in East Providence, Pa., Feb. 28, 1851; died 
Nov. 4, 1923. A graduate of Dartmouth Coll. 
(1874), he was a Boston lawyer when he entered 
Republican party politics, serving ten consecu- 
tive terms (1893-1913) in Congress as Represen- 
tative from Massachusetts. As governor of Massa- 
chusetts (1916-18), he succeeded in obtaining the 
first state constitutional convention in more than 
60 years. His last public service was the dedica- 
tion, in 1922, of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., for which he was largely re- 
sponsible. McCall wrote “Thaddeus Stevens” 
(1898) and other books. 

McCarthy (mg-kär'thi), JOSEPH RAYMOND, 
U.S. Senator, born in Grand Chute, Wis., Nov. 
14, 1909; died in Bethesda, Md., May 2, 1957. 
A graduate of Marquette Univ., he practiced law 
until 1939, when he was elected a circuit judge. 
Nominated for the Senate while serving with the 
U.S. Marines (1942-45), he was not elected until 
1946. As Republican Senator from Wisconsin, he 
was a controversial public figure after he raised, 
in 1950, the issue of Communists in govern- 
ment, accusing the State Dept. of “coddling 
Communists.” He was chairman of the Senate’s 
Government Operations Committee and of its sub- 
committee on investigations and continued his 
charges after the inauguration of the Eisenhower 
administration. He extended his investigations 
to the Army, becoming embroiled toward the end 
of 1953 in a dispute with Army Secretary Robert 
L. Stevens and his staff. The charges and counter- 
charges resulted in a series of indecisive Senate 
hearings (April 22-June 17, 1954). A select com- 
mittee of the Senate found the senator abusive and 
uncooperative towards a 1952 Senate elections sub- 
committee, and the Senate voted (Dec. 2) 67 to 22 
to “condemn” him for this and his abuse of the 
select committee that investigated the charges 
against him. 

MCarthy (ma-kär'thi), justin, author and 
statesman, born in Cork, Ireland, Nov. 22, 1830; 
died in Folkestone, England, April 24, 1912. Edu- 
cated in Cork, he was a newspaper reporter and 
editor for many years before he was elected to 
Parliament from County Longford in 1879. AL 
though he was retained as parliamentary repre- 
sentative until 1900 and was a leader of the Home 
Rule party and the chairman of the Anti-Parnel- 
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lites (1890-96), he was not wholly the active poli- 
tician, his real bent being for .literature. Such 
novels as “A Fair Saxon” (1873) and “Miss 
Misanthrope” (1878) scored popular successes. 
Most important of his writings is his “History of 
Our Own Times” (5 vols., 1879-97). He also be- 
gan a “History of the Four Georges” (1884- 
1901), later completed by his son, Justin Huntly 
M’Carthy (1860-1936). 

McClellan (ma-kiél’lan), GEORGE BRINTON, 
general, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 3, 1826; 
died at Orange, N.J., Oct. 29, 1885. Graduated 
from West Point in 1846, he served in the Mexi- 
can War as an engineer and taught (1848-51) 
military engineering at West Point. Assigned to 
an officers’ commission studying European mili- 
tary organization in 1855, he witnessed the siege 
of Sevastopol during the Crimean War. After re- 
tiring from the Army in 1857, he was appointed 
major general of Ohio volunteers at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. He later was a major general 
in the Regular Army in command of the Depart- 
ment of Ohio. In November 1861 he replaced 
Gen. Winfield Scott (q.v.) as commander of all 
Union forces, having previously served for a brief 
time as commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
Taking the field during the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, he suffered reverses, and at the Battle of 
Antietam he failed to take advantage of the Con- 
federate retreat. His overcautious policy led 
President Lincoln to relieve him of his field 
command in 1862, and he resigned from the 
Army in 1864. As Democratic candidate, he op- 
posed Abraham Lincoln in the Presidential elec- 
tion of that year. In 1870 he became chief engi- 
neer of the New York City department of docks 
and later served (1878-81) as governor of New 
Jersey. 

McClernand (ma-klér’nand), JOHN ALEX- 
ANDER, soldier, born in Breckenridge County, 
Ky., May 30, 1812; died in Springfield, Ill., Sept. 
20, 1900. Educated in Illinois, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar (1832), he served in the U.S. 
Congress as a Democrat (1843-51, 1859-61), re- 
Signing his seat at the outbreak of the Civil War 
to become brigadier general of Illinois volun- 
teers. For distinguished leadership at Ft. Donel- 
son, he was promoted to major general. Later, 
he commanded a division at Shiloh and relieved 
Sherman as commander of the river expedition 
against Vicksburg in 1863. 

McClintock (ma-klin’titk), sir FRANCIS LEO- 
PoLp, explorer, born in Dundalk, Ireland, July 8, 
1819; died Nov. 17, 1907. As a lieutenant in the 
British navy, he was assigned to the 1848 Arctic 
expedition sent in search of the missing explorer, 
Sir John Franklin, On this and a succeeding ex- 
Pedition (1850-51), McClintock studied and de- 
veloped the Eskimo art of sledging. In 1857, he 
led an expedition fitted out by Lady Franklin, 
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which discovered evidences of the ill-fated 
Franklin expedition. During this voyage, he 
sledged to Boothia Peninsula and discovered the 
channel that bears his name. McClintock’s ac- 
count of the expedition appears in his “The Voy- 
age of the Fox” (1859). 

McCloskey (a-kl6/ki), JOHN CARDINAL, 
Roman Catholic prelate, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
March 10, 1810; died in New York City, Oct. 10, 
1885. Educated at St. Mary’s Coll., Emmitsburg, 
Md., he was ordained in 1834 and studied in 
Rome, Italy (1834-36). He was president of Ford- 
ham Univ. (1841-42), and in 1847 he was conse- 
crated bishop. Elevated to the archbishopric of 
New York (1864), he was created the first 
American cardinal in 1875. Cardinal McCloskey 
was one of the principal builders of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City, 

McCloy (ma-kloi’), jonn jay, public official 
and lawyer, born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 31, 
1895. Graduated from Harvard Law School in 
1921, he thereafter gained prominence as a Wall 
St. lawyer. He was one of the principal U.S. in- 
vestigators in the sensational Black Tom explo- 
sion (q.v.) case. Later, he was named (1940) 
as a special consultant to the War Dept., be- 
coming (1941) Assistant Secretary of War. He 
was instrumental in organizing the 442nd Com- 
bat Team, which enabled loyal Japanese-Ameri- 
cans to fight in World War II. In 1947 he was 
elected president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. While he was 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany (1949-52), 
the Western Powers extended a large measure of 
sovereignty to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
He then served as board chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank (1953-60). In 1961 he returned 
to government service as presidential disarma- 
ment adviser. He published “The Challenge to 
American Foreign Policy” in 1953. 

McClung (ma-klùůng’), CLARENCE ERWIN, Zool- 
ogist and educator, born in Clayton, Calif., April 
5, 1870; died in Swarthmore, Pa., Jan. 17, 1946. 
Receiving his A.B. from the Univ. of Kansas in 
1896, he joined its zoology faculty in 1897, be- 
coming head of the department in 1902. In 1912 
he became professor of zoology and head of the 
Zoological Laboratory at the Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, retiring in 1940 as professor emeritus. He 
is best known for his studies of germ plasm 
and chromosomes. As a result of his researches, 
he stated in 1902 that sex is determined by 
the chromosomal composition of the germ cells. 
McClung wrote “Chromosome Theory of Hered- 
ity” and “Microscopial Technique.” 

McClure (mg-kicor’), ALEXANDER KELLY, jour- 
nalist, born in Perry County, Pennsylvania, Jan. 
9, 1828; died June 6, 1909. After attending the dis- 
trict schools, he was apprenticed to a tanner in 
1842, but soon began writing as correspondent to 
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periodicals. In 1846-50 he published the Juniata 
Sentinel, a Whig newspaper, and in the latter 
year became editor of the Chambersburg Reposi- 
tory, which he made influential in advocating 
the liberation of the slaves. He was state printer 
in 1855, was an organizer of the Republican 
party in Pennsylvania, and served in the state 
legislature in 1857-58, The following year he was 
elected to the state senate, supported Lincoln 
for President in 1860 and 1864, and was a leader 
of the Liberal Republicans who favored Greeley 
in 1872. In 1875 he retired from politics and 
founded the Philadelphia Times, which he edited 
until 1901. He published “Our Presidents and 
How We Make Them,” “Three Thousand Miles 
Through the Rocky Mountains,” and “Recollec- 
tions of Half a Century.” 

McClure, samuzt sipney, editor and pub- 
lisher, born in Ireland, Feb. 17, 1857; died in 
New York City, March 21, 1949. He came to 
the U.S. in his youth, and was graduated from 
Knox Coll. (1882). In 1884, he established the 
first American newspaper syndicate, with head- 
quarters in New York City. His policy of pur- 
chasing manuscripts from writers and reselling 
or syndicating them for simultaneous appearance 
in numerous newspapers has become an impor- 
tant part of American journalism. He founded 
McClure’s Magazine (1893). McClure was a stu- 
dent of modern government, and his publications 
deal with the political questions of his time. 

McClurg (me-Ridirg), ALEXANDER CADWELL, 
publisher, born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1832; died 
April 15, 1901. He was graduated from Miami 
Univ., Ohio (1853), became associated with a 
publishing firm in Chicago, and joined the Union 
army as a captain in 1862. Subsequently he was 
made a colonel and brevetted brigadier general, 
took part in the campaigns in the vicinity of 
Atlanta, and accompanied Sherman on his march 
to the sea as chief of staff of the 14th army 
corps. After the war he re-entered publishing in 
Chicago, where he established the firm of A.C, 
McClurg & Co. 

McComb (ma-kõm’), a city of Pike County, 
Miss., 58 m. £. of Natchez, on the Illinois Central 
R.R. It is in a fertile region and has cotton mills, 
railroad shops, lumber mills, and public parks. 
The features include the city hall, Federal build- 
ing, and McComb City Hospital. It was incor- 
porated in 1874. Population, 1950, 10,401. 

McCook (ma-kgok’), the name of a family that 
won renown during the Civil War as “the fight- 
ing McCooks.” They were descendants of George 
McCook, an Irish immigrant (1780) who settled 
in Ohio. During the Civil War, George’s son, 
Daniel, and 13 grandsons (eight by Daniel, and 
five by Daniel’s brother, Dr. John McCook) all 
fought for the Union. A number won particular 
distinction during the war, and some held impor- 
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tant positions later. The most distinguished were 
the following: ALEXANDER MCDOWELI. MCCOOK 
(1831-1903) was a son of Daniel. A graduate of 
the U.S. Military Acad., he was commissioned a 
colonel of volunteers at the outbreak of the Civil 
War and served in major battles, including Bull 
Run, Shiloh, and Chickamauga. He attained 
(1862) the rank of major general of volunteers 
and had achieved the same rank in the regular 
army by his retirement in 1895. ANSON GEORGE 
Mc cook (1835-1917) was a son of John McCook. 
He organized a Civil War infantry company and 
won promotions from captain to brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers. After the war he held several 
public posts, representing New York in the U.S. 
House of Representatives (1877-83) and serving 
as secretary of the U.S. Senate (1884-93) and as 
chamberlain of New York City (1893-97). EDWARD 
Moony MccooK (1833-1909) was also a son of 
John McCook. Before the Civil War he helped to 
organize the Territory of Colorado and during 
the war won promotions to major general. Dur- 
ing the Atlanta campaign, he prevented the 
Confederates from reinforcing Gen. John B. 
Hood. After the war, he was military governor of 
Florida (until 1865), U.S. minister to ‘Hawaii 
(1866-69), and territorial governor of Colorado 
(1869-73; 1874-75). 

McCormack (ma-kór'mak), joun, tenor, 
born in Athlone, Ireland, June 14, 1884; died in 
Dublin, Ireland, Sept. 6, 1945. He won the gold 
medal at the National Irish Festival in Dublin 
when he was 18 and sang in the Dublin Catholic 
Choir. Subsequently he made his debut in Lon- 
don in 1907 (New York, 1909). He sang the lead- 
ing tenor roles in “Don Giovanni,” “La Bohème,” 
and other operas, and later achieved great suc- 
cess singing ballads and Irish folk melodies. He 
became an American citizen in torg and retired 
from the stage in 1938. 

McCormick (ma-kér’mik), cyrus HALL, in- 
ventor, born in Walnut Grove, Va., Feb. 15, 
1809; died in Chicago, Ill, May 13, 1884. His 
father, who was a farmer, had tried to invent a 
grain-cutting machine. In 1831, young Cyrus suc- 
ceeded in inventing a reaper, which was patented 
in 1834. Following the success of his machine, 
he moved to Chicago in 1847, where he erected 
vast harvester works. In 1859 he made a large 
gift for the establishment of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest in 
Chicago, and later endowed a chair in Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ. He was awarded many 
distinctions for his inventions. See Harvesting 
Machinery; Reaper. 

McCormick, roserT RUTHERFORD, publisher, 
born in Chicago, Ill, July 30, 1880; died in 
Wheaton, Ill, April 1, 1955. A grandson of 
Joseph Medill (q.v.), McCormick was gradu- 
ated from Yale Univ. in 1903 and was elected 
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to the Chicago City Council the following year. 
In 1905 he became president of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago and was a member of the 
Chicago Plan Commission. He was admitted to 
the Illinois bar (1907) and was a member of the 
law firm of McCormick, Kirkland, Patterson & 
Fleming (1908-20). In 1910, upon the death of his 
uncle, Robert W. Patterson, editor in chief of 
the Chicago Tribune, he and his cousin, Joseph 
M. Patterson, took over the paper, then ranking 
only third among Chicago’s eight dailies, At the 
beginning of World War I, he went to Europe 
as a correspondent. He later went to Paris as a 
member of Gen. Pershing’s staff, becoming a 
colonel, After the war, McCormick remained 
with the Tribune in Chicago and Patterson went 
to New York to found the tabloid Daily News 
(both papers owned by the Tribune Co.). 

Under McCormick, the Tribune attained a cir- 
culation of more than 1,000,000, the largest circu- 
lation of any newspaper in the world except the 
New York Daily News. The Tribune, which for 
many years was an important forge in cleaning up 
Chicago and Illinois politics, became a national 
byword for anti-New Deal sentiment after Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office in 
1933. The Tribune never relaxed in its opposi- 
tion to him and Harry S. Truman, his successor, 
and in foreign policy became the most important 
member of the so-called “isolationist” press. 

His publications include “Freedom of the 
Press” (1936) and “The American Revolution 
and Its Effects on World Civilization” (1945). 

McCormick, ruts HANNA, born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 27, 1880; died Dec. 31, 1944; a 
daughter of Marcus A. Hanna (q.v.). In 1903 she 
married the politician and journalist, Medill Mc- 
Cormick (died 1925) and in 1932, ex-Congressman 
Albert G. Simms, She became interested in politi- 
cal, industrial, and civic problems and was Re- 
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publican national committee-woman from Illinois 
(1924-28). In 1928, she was elected to Congress 
as a candidate-atlarge, the first woman to be 
elected in a statewide vote in Illinois. Defeated 
as a Republican candidate for the U.S. Senate in 
the 1930 election, she became active in the 
Women’s Trade Union League and in business 
and professional women’s clubs, 

McCoy (mg-koi’), THe, a slang term used in 
the U.S. It is employed, often as the real McCoy, 
to signify the genuine article, the real thing. 
The origin of the phrase is disputed. One ver- 
sion connects it with one Kid McCoy, world 
welterweight boxing champion, 1898-1900. Ac- 
cording to legend, McCoy’s fistic prowess was 
challenged by a drunk who refused to believe 
that McCoy was the boxer. After having recov- 
ered consciousness, the drunk is supposed to have 
said, “It was the real McCoy.” 

MacCracken (ma-krak’én), HENRY NOBLE, 
scholar and educator, born in Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 
19, 1880. After receiving degrees from New 
York Univ. (1900, 1904) and Harvard Univ. 
(1907), MacCracken taught in the English de- 
partments of Harvard (1907-10), the Yale Scien- 
tific School (1910-13), and Smith Coll. (1913-15). 
He became president of Vassar Coll, in 1915, and 
before his retirement in 1946 played an impor- 
tant part in many developments in the field of 
education in the U.S. In addition to a number of 
English textbooks, he has published distinguished 
books on Lydgate (1912, 1934), Chaucer (1913), 
and Shakespeare (1914, ’23, '25, and ’27). 

McCutcheon (me-kiit’shtin), GEORGE BARR, 
writer, born near Lafayette, Ind., July 26, 1866; 
died in New York City, Oct. 23, 1928. He 
was educated at Purdue Univ. and later be- 
came city editor of the Lafayette Daily Cour- 
ier (1893-1901), but he is best known for his 
picaresque and romantic novels, among which 
are “Graustark” (1901), “Brewster's Millions” 
(1902), “A Fool and His Money” (1913), “The 
Prince of Graustark” (1914), “The Inn of the 
Hawk and the Raven” (1927), and “The Meri- 
vales” (1929). 

McCutcheon, Jonn TINNEY, cartoonist and 
lecturer, born near South Raub, Ind., May 6, 
1870; died at Lake Forest, Ill., June 10, 1949. 
He spent his childhood on a farm, attended 
the public schools at Lafayette, and was gradu- 
ated from Purdue Univ. in 1889. He soon began 
to contribute to newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, including the Chicago Record. In the cam- 
paign of 1896 he attracted much attention by 
his political cartoons. Two years later he started 
on a trip around the world on a dispatch boat, 
remaining abroad during the Spanish-American 
War. In 1899 he made a tour through India and 
China, after which he returned to the Philippines, 
and subsequently joined the Boers in South Africa 
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to report for his newspaper. He was the cartoon- 
ist of the Chicago Tribune, 1903-46. His published 
works include “Cartoons by McCutcheon,” “Bird 
Center Cartoons,” “Stories of Filipino Warfare,” 
“The Mysterious Stranger,” “The Restless Age,” 
and “An Heir at Large.” In 1931 he was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for his cartoons. 

MacDonald (mge-dé-nal’), (Jacques ETIENNE 
JOSEPHJALEXANDRE, Duke of Taranto and Marshal 
of France, born at Sedan, France, Nov. 17, 1765; 
died near Guise, Sept. 7, 1840, Descended from a 
Jacobite family, he joined the army in 1785, and 
for distinguished service against the Austrians 
was made general of brigade (1795). In 1797 he 
invaded Italy, where he occupied Rome and 
served as governor. Subsequently he fought at 
Trebbia against the Russians, and in 1800 was 
made commander of the army in Switzerland. In 
1809 he was given command of an army in Italy, 
and for bravery at Wagram against the Aus- 
trians was made Marshal of France and Duke 
of Taranto. Marshal Bliicher defeated him with 
great loss at Katzbach in 1813. In the campaigns 
of 1814 he had the utmost confidence of Napoleon, 
and later brought the emperor’s abdication to 
Paris. He remained faithful, even after all others 
had forsaken the great commander, and for his 
fidelity received the saber of Murad Bey. At 
Napoleon's direction, he became a follower of 
the new regime and in 1816 he was honored 
with the chancellorship of the Legion of Honor, 
holding that position until 1831. 

MacDonald (mge-don'ald), ruora, Scottish 
heroine, born in Milton, Hebrides Islands, in 
1722; died at Peinduin, Scotland, March 4, 1790. 
Her father died when she was a child and her 
mother was abducted; she was, therefore, adopted 
by the chief of her clan, Macdonald of Clanranald, 
and was educated at Edinburgh. When Prince 
Charles Edward, leader of the Jacobite uprising 
in 1745, was defeated at Culloden, he disguised 
himself as Betty Burke, an “Irishwoman,” and 
was conducted by Flora from Benbecula to Por- 
tree where he made his escape. When this exploit 
was discovered, the English authorities arrested 
her and held her captive in London for about a 
year. She married Allan Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh in 1750, and in 1774 they emigrated to 
North Carolina. When the Revolution com- 
menced, Macdonald served in the British army, 
but was soon captured by the colonial troops. In 
1779 Flora returned to Scotland, where her hus- 
band later joined her. 

Macdonald, crorce, writer and poet, born 
in Huntley, Scotland, Dec. 10, 1824; died Sept. 
18, 1905. He studied at Aberdeen Univ., and at- 
tended Independent Coll., Highbury, with the 
intention of becoming a Congregational minis- 
ter. Shortly after completing the course he was 
appointed pastor at Arundel, but subsequently 
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gave up preaching and decided to pursue a liter- 
ary career. Afterward he went over to the Church 
of England and preached at different times. He 
lectured in the U.S. in 1872. His works include 
three well-known books for children: “At the 
Back of the North Wind,” “The Princess and the 
Goblin,” and “The Princess and Curdie”; the 
novels, “David Elginbrod,” “Malcolm,” and 
“Castle Warlock”; and a number of poems. 

MacDonald, james Ramsay, British prime 
minister, born at Lossiemouth, Scotland, Oct. 12, 
1866; died Nov. 9, 1937. The son of a laborer, he 
received an elementary education and then went 
to London at the age of 18 where he worked as 
a clerk and continued his education by attending 
evening classes, His early experiences and wide 
reading led him to become a Socialist. In 1894 
he joined the Labour party, of which he was 
secretary (1900-12), treasurer (1912-24), and 
leader (1911-14). In 1906 he was elected to 
Parliament, serving until 1918, and was again 
elected to Parliament in 1922. He became prom- 
inent as a parliamentarian, was a successful leader 
of the labor movement, and succeeded Stanley 
Baldwin as prime minister (1923). Defeated in 
1924, he remained a leading figure, and in 1929 
again became prime minister. His visit to Wash- 
ington in 1929 resulted in the invitation by 
the British government of the U.S., France, Italy, 
and Japan to attend a five-power naval conference 
in London the following year. When his Labour 
cabinet fell in 1931, he formed the National gov- 
ernment (a coalition government of his newly 
established National Labour party and the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties), which he headed 
until 1935 when he resigned because of ill health. 
Through his efforts the Labour party had become 
a political force. His publications include “Social- 
ism and Society,” “Socialism and Government,” 
and “The Social Unrest.” 

Macdonald, sm youn AaLexaNpeR, statesman, 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, Jan. 11, 1815; died in 
Ottawa, Ontario, June 6, 1891. He accompanied 
his family to Canada in 1820, settling at King- 
ston, entered a law office at the age of 15, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1836. In 1844 he 
entered political life as a Conservative, became 
a member of Parliament for Kingston, and later 
was receiver general and then commissioner of 
lands. In 1854 he was made attorney general and 
became premier in 1867, holding the latter posi- 
tion until 1873 and again from 1878 to 1891. 
From 1878 until his death he was the most influ- 
ential politician of Canada. He actively sup- 
ported the building of the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
the organization of the Dominion of Canada, 
and the development of the Canadian Northwest. 

MacDonald, marcom jonn, statesman, born 
in Lossiemouth, Scotland, rgor. After completing 
his education at Oxford, he followed the foot- 
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steps of his father, Ramsay MacDonald (q.v.), and 
entered politics. He became a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1929 and has held a number of govern- 
ment posts, such as secretary of state for the 
colonies (1935, 1938-40), secretary of state for 
dominion affairs (1935-39), and High Commis- 
sioner for the United Kingdom in Canada (1941- 
46). Made governor general of the Malayan Union 
in 1946, he served as United Kingdom Commis- 
sioner of South-East Asia in 1948-55. 
Macdonough (mek-dén’é), tHomas, naval 
officer, born in The Trap (now Macdonough), 
Del., Dec. 31, 1783; died at sea, Nov. 10, 1825 
(buried in Middletown, Conn.). He served in the 
Tripolitan War of 1803-04. In the War of 1812 
(4.v.), Macdonough, in command of a squadron 
on Lake Champlain, defeated and captured a Brit- 
ish fleet under Capt. George Downie, at Platts- 
burg, Sept. 11, 1814, thus winning one of the most 
decisive victories of U naval history. Mac- 
donough served in the U.S. Navy until his death. 
MacDowell (mak-dou’él), EDWARD ALEXAN- 
DER, composer, born in New York City, Dec. 18, 
1861; died there, Jan. 23, 1908. MacDowell re- 
ceived an extensive musical education in the 
U.S. and Europe, studying at Paris and Frank- 
furt. He was the leading instructor of piano at 
Darmstadt Conservatory (1881-82) and in 1882 
met Franz Liszt (q.v.) who invited MacDowell 
to play his first piano concerto. MacDowell lived 
in Wiesbaden (1885-88), and finally returned to 
the U.S. to make his home in Boston, Mass., 
where he made his first public appearance in the 
U.S., playing his “First Modern Suite,” in 1888. 
He was head of the music department of Co- 
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lumbia Univ. (1896-1904), and in a series of 


tours through the U.S. and Europe became known 
as a pianist. His compositions include symphonic 
poems, two concertos for piano and orchestra, and 
many popular songs, such as “O Lovely Rose” 
and “Thy Beaming Eyes.” 

McDowell (mak-dou'él), vin, general, born 
in Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1818; died in San 
Francisco, Calif., May 4, 1885. He was instructor 
at West Point Military Acad. (1841-45), but 
joined the army at the beginning of the Mexican 
War, securing a promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain for gallantry at Buena Vista. He became 
commander of the army of the Potomac in 1861 
and fought against Beauregard in the battle of 
Bull Run, where he rendered efficient service, 
but could not check the panic-stricken recruits 
in the retreat. He became commander of the 
reorganized army of the Potomac in 1862, and 
subsequently served in the second battle of Bull 
Run. He was later promoted to department com- 
mander and in 1872 was appointed major gen- 
eral. He retired in 1882. 

Macduff (mek-dii/’), a Scottish hero whom 
Shakespeare represented as a character in his play 
“Macbeth.” He was instrumental in defeating 
Macbeth (q.v.) in the Battle of Lumphanan in 
1057- 

Mace (mds), a word that has various mean- 
ings. It is an aromatic spice made from the dried 
covering of the seed of the nutmeg (q.v.). Pro- 
duced chiefly in the East and West Indies, it is 
used widely as a flavoring. Mace is also the name 
of a staff of office, usually borne ahead of or by 
officials as a symbol of authority. The staff 
held by the eagle in the seal of the U.S. is a 
mace. 

Macedon (mas‘¢-dén), in ancient times a 
country of southeastern Europe, lying N. of Thes- 
saly, £. of Illyria, s. of Paeonia, and w. of Thrace. 
Macedon rose to power in the 4th century B.C. 
under Philip II (q.v.), who conquered Greece. 
His son, Alexander the Great (q.v.), van- 
quished the entire Near East and extended the 
Macedonian empire deep into Asia. When Alex- 
ander died (323 8.c.), the empire was divided 
by his successors, and Macedon shrank to a small 
country again. The Macedonians were defeated 
by the Romans, and Macedon became a Roman 
province after 148 B.c. Later it formed part of 
the Byzantine Empire and still later was overrun 
by Slavic tribes. 

Macedonia (mas-e-do’ni-g), a region cover- 
ing the south central part of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, consisting mainly of the valleys of the 
Strymon, Vistritsa, and Vardar rivers and the 
surrounding mountainous country, covering an 
area of ca. 25,000 sq. mM. Macedonia, which fell 
under Turkish rule in the 14th century, was in a 
state of revolutionary ferment throughout the 
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early 20th century, culminating in the Balkan 
Wars (1912-13). Attempts to establish an inde- 
pendent Macedonia were unsuccessful. Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria claimed parts of Macedonia 
and combined forces in the first of the Balkan 
Wars to wrest the area from Turkey. After the 
war, the major share of Macedonia was taken by 
Bulgaria, thus producing a quarrel between the 
victors which led to the second war. Bulgaria 
then lost all but a small part of Macedonia, and 
the rest was divided between Serbia (now part 
of Yugoslavia) and Greece, approximately along 
its present boundaries. In World War I the Aus- 
trians and the Germans (who also seized Mace- 
donia in World War II) occupied it. 

Greek Macedonia (Makedhonia) includes all 
of northern Greece except West Thrace; the dis- 
trict comprises the nomoi (departments) of 
Mount Athos, Imathia, Kavalla, Chalcidice, 
Drama, Florina, Kilkis; Kozéni, Pella, Serrai, and 
Thessaloniki. The region is primarily agricul- 
tural, but some chrome mining is carried on. It 
covers an area of 13,360 sq. m. Population, 1951, 
1,700,835. Yugoslav Macedonia (Makedonija), 
one of the six republics comprising the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, was established 
in 1946. It is bounded on the w. by Serbia, on 
the z. by Bulgaria, on the s. by Greece, and on 
the w. by Albania; it covers an area of ca. 10,220 
sq. m. Hemp and tobacco are produced, and 
copper is mined. With a potential wealth of 
natural resources, the region is poor economically. 
Most of the population is occupied with agricul- 
ture and livestock raising. Population, 1953, 
1,304,514. 

Maceió (%ma-sa-6’), a seaport city in Brazil, 
capital of the state of Alagoas, ca. 130 m. s.w. of 
Recife, on the Atlantic Ocean. The city is lo- 
cated in a cotton- and sugar-producing area and 
contains sugar refineries and cotton-textile and 
tobacco industries. Population, 1950, 102,301. 

McElroy (măk”l-roi), net Hoster, industri- 
alist and cabinet member, born in Berea, Ohio, 
Oct. 30, 1904. After he was graduated from 
Harvard Univ. in 1925, he joined the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as a junior clerk 
in the advertising department, He became pro- 
motion manager (1929), vice president and di- 
rector (1943), general manager (1946), president 
(1948), and chairman of the board (1959). Mc- 
Elroy was on leave from the company in 1957-59, 
while he served as U.S. Secretary of Defense. His 
first acts in office included rescinding some of the 
measures taken by his predecessor, Charles Er- 
win Wilson (4.v.), to reduce the cost of the armed 
services and placing emphasis on scientific devel- 
opment and research. McElroy also contributed 
much to the armed forces reorganization plan 
which was acted upon by Congress in 1958. 

Macerata (mächå-rä'tä), a province and city 
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located in the compartimento (region) of 
Marches, central Italy. The province covers an 
area of 1,071 sq. m.; population, 1955, 299,340. 
The city, capital of the province, serves as a 
trading center for the surrounding agricultural 
district and carries on the manufacture of musical 
instruments. A university, founded in 1290, is 
located here. Population, 1955, 31,423. 

McEvoy (mak’e-voi), (ARTHUR) AMBROSE, ar- 
tist, born in Wiltshire, England, in 1878; died in 
London, Jan. 4, 1927. Noted for his portraits and 
landscapes, he was associated with Augustus 
John (q.v.) in a controversy with the Royal 
Acad. McEvoy is represented in several museums 
in London and in Paris. Among his principal 
works are “The Ear-ring” and “In a Mirror.” 

Macfadden (mak-fäd'den), serwarr, publish- 
er, physical culturist, born near Mill Springs, 
Mo., Aug. 16, 1868; died in Jersey City, N.J., 
Oct. 12, 1955. At the height of his career he 
owned 13 magazines, including Physical Culture, 
Liberty, and True Story, and six daily news- 
papers, including the sensational New York 
Evening Graphic. His theories on health became 
widely known through the popularity of his 
health magazines and his physical culture resorts, 

McFee (mak-fé’), wiLLiam, writer, born in 
London, England, June 15, 1881. He came to the 
U.S. in 1911, and after 17 years at sea (1905-22) 
as a marine engineer, became a permanent resi- 
dent of Westport, Conn. His books, like his 
profession, are concerned with the sea and in- 
clude “Letters from an Ocean Tramp” (1908), 
“Swallowing the Anchor” (1925), “The Beach- 
comber” (1935), “Watch Below” (1940), “Ship 
to Shore” (1944), “In the First Watch” (1946), 
“Family Trouble” (1949), “The Law of the Sea” 
(1949), and “The Adopted” (1952). 

McGee (ma-gé’), tHomas p’arcy, author and 
politician, born in Carlingford, Ireland, April 13, 
1825; died in Ottawa, Ont., April 7, 1868. At 17 
he emigrated to America and gained a reputa- 
tion as a public speaker and writer in Boston, 
Mass. In 1845 he returned to Europe, but after 
participation in the uprising of the Young Ire- 
land party, in 1848, he fled to New York, where 
he later established the New York Nation and 
the American Celt. In 1857 he moved to Canada, 
and there became a member of parliament (1858), 
president of the council (1862), and minister of 
agriculture (1864). Incurring the enmity of the 
Fenians (q.v.), McGee was assassinated. His 
writings include “A History of the Irish Settlers 
in North America” (1851). 

Macgillicuddy’s Reeks  (ma-gil’i-hi-iz 
réks’), a mountain range in County Kerry, Ire- 
land, near the Lakes of Killarney. Its highest 
peak, Carrantuahill (3,414 ft.), is also the high- 
est mountain of Ireland. 

McGillivray (ma-gil’véri), acexanver, Creek 
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chief, born near the present Wetumpka, Ala- 
bama, ca. 1739; died in Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 17, 
1793. The son of a trader, a Scot of good family, 
and of a half-French, half-Creek mother, he was 
given a good education at Charleston. He later 
returned to his home and became active in Creek 
affairs—his grandmother had been of the clan 
from whom the Creeks chose their chiefs—and 
became one of their leaders. During the American 
Revolution, he worked among the Creeks as an 
agent for the Loyalists and British. He later 
fought the colonization of the South by the U.S. 
through diplomacy and by force; and from 1785 
to 1787 he encouraged Indian war parties to 
harass frontier settlers, Despite a 1790 treaty of 
friendship with the U.S., McGillivray allied him- 
self with the Spanish when they offered more 
convenient terms. 

McGill University (a-gil’ i-ni-vér’si-ti), a 
nondenominational coeducational institution of 
higher learning at Montreal, Que., Canada, 
named for James McGill (1744-1813) a Scottish 
emigrant (1770) who became a fur trader and 
amassed a fortune. He bequeathed land and 
£10,000 to found the university. McGill Univ. 
was established by royal charter in 1821 and 
opened in 1829. Most of the school’s faculties are 
on the Montreal campus, but at Macdonald Coll. 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, ca. 25 m. from Mon- 
treal, are the faculty of agriculture and the 
schools for household science and for teachers 
(including physical education). The Royal Vic- 
toria Coll. (the women’s residence) is also part 
of the university. 

On the Montreal campus are located the fac- 
ulties of arts and science, divinity, engineering, 
law, medicine, dentistry, graduate studies and 
research, and music. In addition, there are schools 
of architecture, commerce, graduate nursing, li- 
brary science, physical and occupational therapy, 
and social work, together with institutes of neu- 
rology, pathology, psychiatry, paper and pulp, 
parasitology, and Islamic and arctic studies. Full- 
time annual enrollment totals about 6,750; and 
the faculty numbers about 1,000. 

-Macgowan (ma-gou'dn), KENNETH, theat- 
rical producer and author, born in Winthrop, 
Mass., Nov. 30, 1888. He was graduated from 
Harvard Univ. in 191r and was later director 
(1924-25) of the Provincetown Players in New 
York City and director (1925-27) of the Green- 
wich Village Theatre there. He subsequently 
served as an assistant producer and producer for 
Major Hollywood film studios before holding 
(1947-56) a professorship of theater arts at the 
Univ. of California. Among his books are “The 
Theatre of Tomorrow” (1921), “A Primer of 
Playwriting” (1951), and “The Living Stage” 
(with William Melnitz, 1955). See also Jones, 
Robert Edmond. 
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Macgregor (ma-grég’ér), youn, traveler, 
born in Gravesend, England, Jan. 24, 1825; died 
in Boscombe, July 16, 1892. He studied at Trin- 
ity Coll., Dublin, and was graduated from Cam- 
bridge in 1847. He inspired much interest in 
the sport of canoeing with his extensive trips 
through many parts of the world in a flat-decked 
canoe, Rob Roy, which he built in 1865. He re- 
counted his travel experiences in such books as 
“A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe” 
(1866). 

McGuffey (ma-guf'i), wiLL1aM HoxMes, edu- 
cator, born near Claysville, Pa., Sept. 23, 1800; 
died in Charlottesville, Va., May 4, 1873. He was 
graduated from Washington Coll., Pa., in 1826 
and later taught at Miami Univ., Woodward 
Coll., and the Univ. of Virginia. He also served 
as president of Cincinnati Coll. (1836-39) and 
Ohio Univ, (1839-43). McGuffey became best 
known for his series of “Eclectic Readers,” of 
which many millions of copies have been used in 
U.S. schools. 
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Machado (mä-chä'dő), BERNADINO LUIZ, pres- 
ident of Portugal, born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
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July 28, 1851; died in Oporto, Portugal, Apr. 
29, 1944. He went to Portugal from Brazil while 
he was still a boy, later becoming a Portuguese 
citizen. He was educated chiefly in England 
and for many years served as professor of liter- 
ature at Coimbra Univ., Coimbra, Portugal. Al- 
though he entered politics in 1882, when he was 
elected to the Portuguese parliament, his first 
important post was that of minister of public 
works, to which he was appointed in 1893. 

He became a member of the republican move- 
ment even before the turn of the century and 
after the revolution and the formation of the 
republic of Portugal in 1910, he was named min- 
ister of foreign affairs in the first government. 
In February 1914 he was appointed prime min- 
ister and was largely responsible for Portugal's 
decision to support the British and their Allies 
in World War I. He relinquished the premier- 
ship in December 1914, but in the following year 
was named president of Portugal. He was over- 
thrown in December 1917, but served as presi- 
dent again from December 1925 to June 1926. 
At that time he was overthrown by a revolu- 
tion and the following year was banished by 
the new government, but he returned (1936), 
when an amnesty was granted. He did not enter 
public life again. 

Machiavelli (mé-kyé-vél'lé), wiccoro, states- 
man and historian, born in Florence, Italy, May 
3, 1469; died there June 22, 1527. He was a 
son of Bernardo Machiavelli, who had a repu- 
tation as a jurist, obtained a liberal education, 
and entered public life in 1494, when the Medici 
were expelled from Florence. At that time the 
Florentine republic was organized under the 
reforms established by Savonarola, and in 1498 
Machiavelli became secretary of a board of 10, 
in whom were vested the military and civil 
powers of the new government, This position 
be held for 14 years, and in its capacity visited 
various courts of Europe for the purpose of 
forming treaties, establishing embassies, and 
guarding the perpetuity of his native city. When 
the Medici were restored, in 1512, he was sur- 
rounded by political and personal enemies, who 
caused him to be arrested on a charge of con- 
spiracy. Though subsequently liberated, he was 
deprived of his appointments. He then retired 
to his country home of San Casciano, where he 
devoted himself to the literary works that have 
kept his name alive. 

In 1526 Machiavelli was employed by Clement 
VII to examine the fortifications at Florence, 
but in the organized attempt of the Florentines 
for independence, in 1527, he was generally dis- 
trusted and not permitted to take a prominent 
part in the movement for liberation. In the 
spring of the same year the Medici rulers were 
again expelled and the republic was proclaimed, 
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but Machiavelli was sorely disappointed in not 
being consulted. His works include “History of 
Florence from 1215 to 1492,” “Discourses on the 
First Ten Books of Livy,” and “The Prince.” 
In the last-named work, the author defends sov- 
ereign rulers, pointing out means whereby princes 
may secure and maintain authority without con- 
sent of their subjects, and indicates that any avail- 
able means may be used for the purpose of sus- 
taining the governmental power. In this regard 
it not only reflects the character of European 
politics in the early part of the 16th century, 
but likewise exhibits characteristic phases of the 
theory held by sovereigns in relation to what 
they call the divine right of kings. 

Machine Gun (ma-shén’ gun), a type of 
firearm which delivers more than one shot upon 
a single pressure of the trigger, the reloading and 
firing of the successive shots being performed 
by mechanism contained within the gun itself. 
Machine guns of large caliber are often referred 
to as Automatic Cannon. 

Although multiple-loading guns were known 
as early as 1662, the development of a gun that 
would deliver a large volume of rapid fire was 
dependent upon the perfection of the metal car- 
tridge case which sealed the breech against the 
escape of gases and opened the way to the de- 
velopment of breech-loaders. 

The earliest guns of this type were developed 
at the time of the American Civil War (1861-65). 
At that time, a mechanical gun, operated by 
turning a crank, was developed by Dr. Richard 
J. Gatling. In Europe, contemporary efforts pro- 
duced the mitrailleuse, used by the French in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Following these 
guns, many similar ones were made in a variety 
of sizes, the names of Gardner, Hotchkiss, Nor- 
denfeldt, and Billinghurst being prominent. — 

In 1884, Hiram P, Maxim invented a gun which 
required no outside power, but operated from 
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the force of its own recoil. While the previous 
guns had developed into large, slow-firing guns, 
those patterned on Maxim's invention became 
small guns with high rates of fire. At about the 
same time, John M. Browning developed a gun 
which was operated by the pressure of the gases 
in the barrel, This gun was manufactured by 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., and became 
known as the Colt-Browning. The Browning ma- 
chine guns used by the U.S. Army in World 
Wars I and II more nearly resemble the Maxim 
type than the early Brownings. The guns used 
by both the Germans and the British were modi- 
fications of the early Maxim model and were 
known as either Maxims or Vickers, depending 
upon the manufacturer. 

The early guns were intended for operation 
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on the ground by the foot soldier, a tripod being 
provided for mounting the gun. Later experi- 
ence proved the desirability of mounting this type 
of gun in combat vehicles. Accordingly, various 
types of mechanisms have been developed for 
specialized uses in armored vehicles and in air- 
craft. These guns have been developed in almost 
every country in the world and the following is 
only a partial list of names: Bren, Mauser, Solo- 
thurn, Madsen, Lewis, Nambu, Mendoza, and 
Johnson. While a maximum.range of over 7,500 
yards can be reached by the bullets fired from 
these guns, tactical conditions limit their actual 
use to approximately one-third that distance. 
Further, the actual cyclic rate of the gun, which 
may reach 1,500 shots per minute, is seldom em- 
ployed for any considerable period of time, due 
to the wear on the gun barrel and the consump- 
tion of the ammunition, The cartridges provided 
for modern machine guns contain bullets de- 
signed for use against specific types of targets; 
for example, ball, armor-piercing, tracer, incen- 
diary, and high explosive bullets. The muzzle 
velocity of ‘these projectiles is approximately 
3,000 ft, per second. 

Supmacuine Gun. A submachine gun is a low- 
powered firearm designed to be held in the 
hands, and capable of continuous or automatic 
firing. It differs from a machine gun in that the 
latter fires high-powered cartridges and is usu- 
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ally provided with a mount. The use of low- 
powered or pistol cartridges permits a great sim- 
plification in the gun mechanism. While the 
Thompson submachine gun (Tommy Gun) was 
most commonly used in the U.S., there are many 
other models such as the Sten, Suomi, Schmeisser, 
Neuhausen, Austen, and Lanchester. The present 
standard submachine gun of the U.S. Army is 
the Gun, submachine, caliber .45, M3Ar. 

Machpelah (måk-pč'la), in the Old Testa- 
ment, a place and cave near Hebron, or El Khalil, 
in Palestine, south of Jerusalem. Abraham is said 
to have bought the site as a burial ground for 
Sarah (Genesis 23:9, 49:30); it is also supposed 
to be the burying place of the Biblical patriarchs 
(Genesis 25:9, 50:13). 

McIntyre (mak’in-tir), JAMES FRANCIS ALOY- 
sius, cardinal, Roman Catholic prelate, born in 
New York City, June 25, 1886. He attended Ca- 
thedral Coll. and St. Joseph’s Sem., 1915-21, and 
was ordained a priest in 1921, becoming assistant 
in St. Gabriel’s Church, New York City. He was 
appointed assistant chancellor in the New York 
archdiocese in 1923 and chancellor in 1934. He 
became auxiliary bishop of New York, 1940, co- 
adjutor archbishop, 1946, and archbishop of Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948. He was named a cardinal 
in 1953. 

McKay (74-ka’), vonatp, shipbuilder, born 
in Nova Scotia, Canada, Sept. 4, 1810; died in 
Hamilton, Mass., Sept. 20, 1880. After an ele- 
mentary education, he emigrated to New York 
City and apprenticed himself as a ship carpenter 
in 1827. He became one of the last great designers 
and builders of fast sailing ships, known as clip- 
pers; his vessels established many speed records. 
In 1864 he converted his yards to produce iron 
ships and marine and locomotive engines. 

McKay, poucas, politician, born in Portland, 
Ore., June 24, 1893; died in Salem, Ore., July 22, 
1959. He studied agriculture at Oregon State Coll. 
and was graduated in 1917. Later operating an 
automobile agency in Salem, Ore., he became in- 
terested in politics. Starting his political career as 
mayor of Salem (1933-34), he served as state 
senator for four terms and as governor of Oregon 
(1949-53). In 1953 President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him Secretary of the Interior. As sec- 
retary, a post he held until April 15, 1956, he 
advocated Federal-local partnership in resource 
development. In 1956 he ran for the U.S. Senate 
against Wayne L. Morse (q.v.) and was defeated. 
He was appointed to the International Joint Com- 
mission—U.S. and Canada in July 1957. 

Mackay (mak’i), JOHN WILLIAM, capitalist, 
born in Dublin, Ireland, Nov. 28, 1831; died in 
London, England, July 20, 1902. Brought to New 
York at the age of nine, he was apprenticed to 
a shipbuilder. In 1851 he went prospecting for 
gold in California and acquired a small capital 
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by hard labor and prudent economy. He went 
to Nevada in 1860 and became interested in the 
Bonanza Mines of the Comstock Lode, which 
he developed in connection with his partners, 
Flood, Fair, and O’Brien. These mines produced 
in one year gold and silver amounting to about 
$150,000,000. He planned and organized the 
Bank of Nevada, of which he was president a 
number of years, and withdrew from that insti- 
tution at the time Flood made a disastrous at- 
tempt to corner wheat. In 1884 he joined James 
Gordon Bennett in founding the Commercial 
Cable Co., afterward was president of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Co., and made liberal gifts to 
charities. His death occurred in London, Eng- 
land, from heat prostration. 

McKeesport (ma-kéz'port), a city of Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, on the Mononga- 
hela River, 13 m. s.e. of Pittsburgh, It is on the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R.’s. The chief build- 
ings include the Carnegie Library, the McKees- 
port Hospital and the Y.M.C.A. building. Manu- 
factures include steel pipe and tubing, castings 
and rods, tool steel, chromium sheets, tungsten 
carbide tools and dies, chocolates and candy. The 
surrounding country is fertile. McKeesport was 
the center of conflict during the Whisky Re- 
bellion (1794). It was settled in 1755 and in- 
corporated in 1842. Population, 1940, 55,355; in 
1950, 51,502. 

McKees Rocks, (ma-kéz’ roks), a borough 
in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, on the Ohio 
River, a short distance northwest of Pittsburgh. 
It is on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the N.Y. Central R.R.’s, and is noted 
for the manufacture of flour, glass, machinery, 
and steel and iron products. Population, 1900, 
6,352; in 1940, 17,021; in 1950, 16,241. 

McKenna (ma-kén'nd), josepu, jurist and 
statesman, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10, 
1843; died Nov. 21, 1926. In 1855 he removed to 
California., After graduating from St. Augustine 
Coll., at Benicia, Cal., he studied law and in 1865 
was admitted to the bar. His work in Congress 
became noted through his efficient and influential 
service on several important committees. Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed him Attorney General 
in his cabinet in 1897, and in December of the 
same year he became associate justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, serving until Jan. 5, 1925, when 
he resigned. 

McKenney (ma-kén’}), ruTH, writer, born in 
Mishawaka, Ind., Noy. 18, 1911. Beginning as a 
printer's devil in the composing room while she 
was still in high school, Ruth McKenney devoted 
herself to journalism and was successively a re- 
porter on the Columbus, O., Dispatch (1930-32), 
a member of the staffs of the Akron, O., Beacon- 
Journal (1932-34) and the New York Post (1934- 
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36), and editor of New Masses (1939). The 
most popular of her published works is a com- 
pilation of sketches which originally appeared in 
the New Yorker magazine and became a best- 
seller when it appeared as “My Sister Eileen” in 
1938; the stage and film versions were equally 
successful. 

Mackensen (mäk’čn-zčn), AUGUST von, gen- 
eral, born in Saxony in 1849; died Nov. 9, 1945. 
He studied for a military career and became a 
member of the Imperial Guards in 1869, in which 
position he developed as a strategist. In 1870 he 
attained distinction in the war against France. 
The zenith of his military career was reached 
in 1915, when he invaded Poland and expelled 
the Russians from western Galicia, capturing 
Przemysl and Lwow after they had been in pos- 
session of the Russians. Later he conducted cam- 
paigns against Serbia, Rumania, and southwest- 
ern Russia, where he met signal successes. Cap- 
tured by the French near the end of World War I, 
he was interned until 1919. He returned to Ger- 
many but retired from army life the following 
year. 

Mackenzie (ma-kén’zi), a river of British 
America. It rises as the Athabasca River in the 
Rocky Mts., thence flows a distance of about 
600 m., entering Lake Athabasca, thence has a 
course of 240 m. as the Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake, and thence takes on the name of Mackenzie 
River, flowing northwest for a distance of 1,050 
m. into the Arctic Ocean. The entire course is 
over 2,000 m. and the basin drained equals 575,000 
sq. m. It was named from Alexander Mackenzie 
(1755-1820), who discovered it in 1789. 

Mackenzie, a district of Canada, which oc- 
cupies the greater part of the Mackenzie River 
Valley and the north central part of the Domin- 
ion. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean and Franklin, east by Keewatin, south by 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, and west by Yukon. It embraces an 
area of about 500,000 sq. m. The eastern part is 
drained chiefly by the Phelon River into Hudson 
Bay, and the central and western parts by the 
Mackenzie into the Arctic Ocean. Nearly the 
entire region slopes toward the north and the 
surface is generally low. There are numerous 
swamps and lakes, including Great Bear, Aylmer, 
Mackay, and Great Slave Lakes. The valleys 
of the Coppermine, Great Fish, and Mackenzie 
Rivers have extensive forests of pine, birch, spruce, 
tamarack, and aspen poplar. The minerals in- 
clude salt and coal, both of which are found in 
the region of Great Slave Lake. Lumbering and 
furring are thie chief industries. Agriculture is 
not practicable, except in a comparatively small 
region, because of the short summers and long 
and severe winters. The settlements are confined 
mainly to the valley of the Mackenzie. Since the 
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region is sparsely settled, organized civil admin- 
istration is impracticable, and the government is 
exercised largely through the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. Population, over 6,000. 

Mackenzie, six ALEXANDER, explorer, born 
in Inverness, Scotland, in 1763; died Mar. 12, 
1820. He removed to Canada in his youth, where 
he entered the service of the Northwest Fur Co. 
For eight years he was stationed on Lake Atha- 
basca, at Ft. Chippewyan, and there formed a 
project of exploring the region to the Arctic 
Ocean, In 1789 he started with a party of 12 
men and explored to its mouth the Mackenzie 
River, which was named after him. He made a 
second expedition from Ft. Chippewyan in 1792 
and 1793 and in the latter year reached Ft. 
Menzies, on the Pacific Ocean. In 1801 he re- 
turned to England, where he published an ac- 
count of his voyages from Montreal to the Pacific 

Mackenzie, ALEXANDER, statesman, born in 
Logierait, Scotland, Jan. 28, 1822; died Apr. 17, 
1892. He studied at Dunkeld and Perth and in 
1842 settled at Kingston, Ontario, where he be- 
came a builder and contractor. In the meantime 
he contributed to various periodicals, and in 1852 
became editor of the Lambton Shield, a Liberal 
newspaper at Sarnia. In 1861, he was elected to 
the Parliament of Ontario and six years later 
became a member of the Dominion Parliament, 
where he became recognized as a leader in the 
reform movement. In 1873, he succeeded Sir John 
Macdonald as premier and as such supported 
many internal improvements. He retired from 
the leadership of his party in 1878, but remained 
influential in public affairs until his death. 
Ocean, 

Mackenzie, six ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, musi- 
cian, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 22, 
1847; died in 1935. In 1857 he was sent to Ger- 
many to take a complete musical course, remain- 
ing there till 1862, and, after studying the violin 
in London, he returned to Edinburgh as a 
teacher of the pianoforte. From 1887 until 1924, 
he was principal of the Royal Acad. of Music at 
London, and in 1893 was made conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society. His musical works em- 
brace a large variety of compositions, the first 
noted production being “Colomba,” which be- 
came popular at Drury Lane in 1883. Other pro- 
ductions include “Bethlehem,” “The Bride,” 
“Jason,” “The Troubadour,” and “Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night.” 

Mackenzie King. See King, William Lyon. 

Mackenzie, six Moret, physician and spe- 
cialist, born in Leytonstone, England, July 7, 
1837; died in London, Feb. 13, 1892. He studied 
at London Univ., and took additional work at 
Paris and in Budapest. He founded the hospital 
for diseases of the throat at Golden Square, Lon- 
don, in 1863, and about the same time obtained a 
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prize from the Royal Coll. of Surgeons for his 
essay on “Diseases of the Larynx.” Soon after, he 
was appointed as an assistant physician in the 
London Hospital, became head physician there 
in 1873, and held the position of lecturer on dis- 
eases of the throat until his death. Queen Victoria 
knighted him in 1887 for rendering efficient serv- 
ice during the last illness of Emperor Frederick 
of Germany. 

Mackenzie, witam Lyon, journalist and 
statesman, born in Dundee, Scotland, Mar. 12, 
1795; died Aug. 28, 1861. He received an ele- 
mentary education, became clerk to a canal com- 
pany, and in 1820 emigrated to Canada. In 1824, 
he established the Colonial Advocate at Queens- 
town, but later removed his office to Toronto, 
where his printing presses were destroyed by 
those who opposed his criticisms of the govern- 
ment. He was elected to the legislature of Upper 
Canada in 1828, but for alleged libel on the 
ministry was expelled five times, only to be re- 
elected each time, until the government refused 
to issue another writ of election. In 1832, he went 
to England, where he presented a petition of 
grievances to the government, and by this means 
secured a veto of the Upper Canada bank bill and 
a dismissal from office of the attorney general. On 
returning to Canada, he was chosen the first 
mayor of Toronto, and was again elected to the 
legislature. 

In 1837, he published a manifesto that virtu- 
ally declared the independence of Canada, and 
through his defiance of the government insti- 
gated a rebellion. It was his purpose to arrest 
the governor and declare Canada a republic, but 
the government sent a superior force against him 
and he fled to Navy Island, in the Niagara River, 
where he undertook to gather a force with which 
to invade Canada, but his plans were defeated 
by the opposition of Gen. Winfield Scott of the 
U.S. army. He was made a prisoner and confined 
in the Rochester jail, and after gaining his lib- 
erty became a contributor to the New York Trib- 
une. A proclamation of amnesty was issued in 
1849 and pardon was granted to all connected 
with this rebellion, and so he returned to Canada 
and was again clected to Parliament. Many of 
the reforms advocated by him, which included 
chiefly the organization of the Dominion of 
Canada, have since been consummated. 

Mackerel (mak’ér-cl), an excellent food fish, 
widely distributed, particularly abundant in the 
North Atlantic. It attains a length of from 12 
to 18 in., weighing about two pounds. The color 
is steel blue with blackish markings above and 
silvery beneath. Usually these fish are caught in 
drift nets which reach about 20 ft. below the sur- 
face. The mackerel move in schools, are carnivo- 
rous, feeding chiefly on the fry of other fish, and 
are caught mostly when coming toward the shore 
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MACKINAC BRIDGE 
Approach from the Upper Peninsula, near St. Ignace 


after spawning. The most extensive fisheries 
in America are located off the coast of New 
England, where the common mackerel is very 
abundant. A species known as the Spanish mack- 
erel is also found in the Mediterranean, where 
it is caught in large numbers. 

McKim (ma-kim’), CHARLES FOLLEN, architect, 
born in Isabella Furnace, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, Aug. 24, 1847; died in St. James, N.Y., 
Sept. 14, 1909. He studied at Harvard Univ. and 
subsequently went to Paris, France, where he 
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took a course of instruction at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Returning to the U.S., he eventually 
became associated in a partnership with W. R. 
Mead and Stanford White (g.v.). Among the 
buildings he designed are the Boston Public Li- 
brary, the Agricultural Building of the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, and the Pennsylvania 
Station and the University Club in New York 
City. He was also one of the architects selected 
to prepare the Plan of 1901 for the development 
of government buildings and grounds in Wash- 
ington, D.C. His architecture is characterized by 
large monumental effects and is based on classical 
precedents. He was a founder of the American 
Acad. in Rome, Italy. 

Mackinac (mék’i-ng) or MACKINAW, STRAITS 
oF, a link connecting Lakes Michigan and Hu- 
ton. Mackinac Island, coextensive with Macki- 
nac Island City, is located here, about 3 m. £. 
of St. Ignace, seat of Mackinac County, Michi- 
gan. The island is about 2 m. wide and 3 m. long, 
has a good harbor, and is a popular summer re- 
sort. Fort Mackinac, situated on a height over- 
looking the strait, was the site of an Indian 
massacre in 1763. In 1812 the locality was cap- 
tured by the British. Mackinac Island remained 
a village until 1899, when it was chartered as a 
city. Population, 1950, 572. 

Mackinder (ma-kin’dēr), six HALFORD JOHN, 
educator and geographer, born in Gainsborough, 
England, Feb. 15, 1861; died in England, March 
6, 1947. He studied at Epsom Coll. and Christ 
Church, Oxford Univ. After a year as a barrister, 
he taught geography at Oxford Univ. (1887- 
1905) and at the Univ. of London (1900-25). 
From 1903 to 1908, he was director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics. In addition to his teach- 
ing activities, he made the first ascent of Mt. 
Kenya (1899), served as a member of Parliament 
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from a Glasgow division (1910-22), and was an 
honored member of many geographic societies. 
He is perhaps best known for his contribution to 
the field of geopolitics (q.v.)—expounded prin- 
cipally in his book “Democratic Ideals and Real- 
ity” (1919)—and particularly for his warning 
that whatever nation controls the “heartland” of 
the Eurasian land mass is in a position to com- 
mand the world. 

McKinley (ma-kin’li), Mount. See Parks, 
National. See also Alaska. 

McKinley, witt1aM, 25th President of the 
U.S., born in Niles, Ohio, of Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, Jan. 29, 1843; died Sept. 14, 1901. At 17, 
McKinley left Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa., to 
teach school briefly. He then enlisted in the Union 
army (1861), in which he served under Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes (q.v.) and was mustered out a 
brevet ‘major. He studied law, became prosecut- 
ing attorney of Canton, Ohio, and married Ida 
Saxton (1847-1907), of Ohio, in 1871. In 1876 he 
was elected to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where he became an expert on tariff matters and 
served almost without interruption until his de- 
feat in 1890. With the backing of Marcus A. 
Hanna (q.v.), McKinley was elected governor of 
Ohio the next year. When McKinley was thrown 
deeply into debt by the failure of a friend whose 
notes he had endorsed, Hanna made up a purse 
to pay his debts. As governor, McKinley opposed 
attempts to regulate Ohio public utilities in which 
Hanna had large interests. 

McKinley's war service, his tariff bill of 1890 
(see Tariff), and his devotion to an invalid wife 
(who had suffered a nervous breakdown after 
the loss of their two children) made him a de- 
sirable Republican candidate. Although he had 
frequently backed bimetallism (q.v.), by 1896 he 
could nevertheless be presented as the champion 
of “sound money.” A skillfully contrived cam- 
paign, capped by the use of economic-pressure 
threats directed largely at the industrial workers 
of the Northeast, defeated the Democratic party's 
nominee, William Jennings Bryan (q.v.), and 
made McKinley President. 

During McKinley’s administration, Congress 
put (1900) the U.S. on the gold standard and 
adopted (1897) a new high-tariff schedule, but 
the major influence of his Presidency was in 
foreign affairs. Hawaii was annexed in 1898; the 
Spanish-American war occurred in the same year; 
and in 1899 the U.S. introduced the “Open 
Door” policy in China (qq.v.). 

Prolonged disorders in Cuba, and the growth 
of American sugar and mining interests there, 
had increased long-standing U.S. concern with 
the island. American indignation at the extreme 
brutality with which a Spanish general, Valeri- 
ano Weyler y Nicolau, attempted to suppress the 
Cuban revolt of 1895; the meddling of the yellow 


press; the sinking of the battleship Maine; and 
the belligerence of certain American political fig- 
ures turned public interest to war. McKinley 
himself opposed the idea of war, but he lacked 
the courage of his predecessor, Grover Cleveland 
(q.v.). Although the Spanish government had 
yielded to his demand for an immediate armis- 
tice in Cuba, he concealed this fact in his report 
to Congress, and war was declared on April 25, 
1898. 

The conflict was brief and victorious for the 
U.S. After months of bickering over the Philip- 
pine Islands, Spain relinquished her claim to 
sovereignty over Cuba and ceded Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines (qq.v-). Bryan made 
imperialism the chief issue of the campaign of 
1900, and McKinley was triumphantly re-elected. 
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His new administration proceeded to reorganize 
the Army and Navy, established civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines after suppressing the re- 
bellion headed by Emilio Aguinaldo (q.v.), and 
assumed the right to intervene to protect order 
in Cuba by the Platt Amendment to the Army 
appropriations bill of 1901 (see also Platt, Orville 
H.; Taft, William H.). 

On Sept. 6, 1901, while attending the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, N.Y., McKinley 
was shot by Leon Czolgosz (q.v.). He died on 
Sept. 14 and was buried at Canton, Ohio. He was 
succeeded by the Vice President, Theodore Roose- 
velt (q.v.). Although an astute and resourceful 
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politician where domestic interests were con- 
cerned, internationally McKinley allowed him- 
self to be pushed into a war he disapproved of 
and into a foreign policy whose implications he 
was unable to appreciate. 

Maclaren (mak-lar’én), 1an. See Watson, 
John. 

Mclean (mek-lan’), youn, jurist, born in 
Morris County, New Jersey, March 11, 1785; died 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4, 1861. The son of a 
farmer, he read law with one of the most able 
lawyers in Cincinnati, Arthur St. Clair, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1807. In the same year he 
started a practice in Lebanon, Ohio. He served 
in Congress from 1813 to 1816, when he was 
elected to the Ohio supreme court. In 1822 Presi- 
dent Monroe appointed him land-office commis- 
sioner and, in 1823, made him Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He was retained in the latter position by 
President John Quincy Adams, and President 
Jackson made him an Associate Justice in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, a position he held from 
1829 until his death. In the Dred Scott case he 
dissented from the majority opinion (see Dred 
Scott Decision). In 1848 he switched from the 
Democratic to the Free Soil party, and he was 
mentioned as a Presidential candidate at the Re- 
publican conventions of 1856 and 1860. 

Macleish (mak-lésh’), arcuieatp, poet and 
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editor, born in Glencoe, Ill., May 7, 1892. Two 
years after graduating from Yale Univ. (1915), 
MacLeish enlisted in the U.S. Army, spent 12 
months in France during World War I, rose to 
the rank of captain, and was honorably dis- 
charged in 191g. Returning to his major interest, 
poetry, he soon won critical acclaim with such 
volumes as “The Happy Marriage” (1924), 
“Streets in the Moon” (1926), “New Found 
Land” (1930), and “Conquistador” (1932), for 
which last he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry. He was Librarian of Congress, 1939-44, 
and was director of the Office of Facts and Figures 
and assistant director of the Office of War In- 
formation. He resigned from the Library of 
Congress to become Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of cultural relations, but he left that 
post after a few months. In November 1945 
MacLeish was made chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. He continues to 
be an outstanding figure among American poets. 
His later works include “Collected Poems, 1917- 
52 (1952; National Book Award for 1953), “Songs 
for Eve” (1954), and “J. B.” (play, 1957). 

MacLennan (mak-lén’an), nucu, novelist, 
born on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, March 
20, 1907. After he was graduated from Dalhousie 
Univ. in 1929, he was a Rhodes scholar at Oriel 
Coll., Oxford Univ., for three years and received 
a Ph.D. from Princeton Univ. in 1935. He has 
written several novels, winning three Governor 
General’s prizes in Canada. His principal works 
are “Barometer Rising” (1941), “The Precipice” 
(1948), “Each Man’s Son” (1951), and “The 
Watch that Ends the Night” (1959). 

Macleod (mak-lowd’), Fiona. See Sharp, 
William. 

Macleod, jonn james rickarp, physiologist, 
born in Cluny, near Dunkeld, Scotland, Sept. 6, 
1876; died in Aberdeen, March 17, 1935. He was 
educated at Aberdeen, Leipzig, and Cambridge 
and in 1899-1902 taught physiology and then bio- 
chemistry at the London Hospital. In 1903 he was 
named professor of physiology at Western Re- 
serve Univ., where he remained until 1918. In 
that year he went to Toronto as professor of 
physiology and associate dean of the faculty of 
medicine at the university. He remained there 
until 1928, when he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of physiology at the Univ. of Aberdeen, a 
post he held until his death. In the early 1920's, 
Frederick G. Banting, carrying on research on the 
treatment of diabetes under Macleod’s direction 
at Toronto, discovered that the injections of the 
pancreatic extract insulin, which he was the first 
to extract successfully, relieved all symptoms ©! 
the previously fatal disease. For this discovery; 
the two men received jointly the 1923 Nobel 
Prize for physiology and medicine. 
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Macleod wrote “Diabetes, Its Physiological 
Pathology” (1913), “Fundamentals of Physiol- 
ogy” (1916), “Physiology and Biochemistry in 
Modern Medicine” (7th ed., 1934), and other 
medical books. 

Maclise (mak-lē/), panzex, painter, born in 
Cork, Ireland, Feb. 2, 1806; died in London, 
England, April 25, 1870. He was of Scottish ex- 
traction, entered the London Royal Acad. in 1828, 
and first exhibited there in 1829. His works in- 
clude many excellent mural paintings and other 
works, many of which have been engraved and 
are familiarly known. Among the best known are 
“All-Hallows Eve” (1833) and two Westminster 
Palace murals—“The Meeting of Wellington and 
Bliicher After the Battle of Waterloo” and “The 
Death of Nelson at Trafalgar” (1858-64). 

McLoughlin (mg¢k46flin), youn, fur trader, 

born near Quebec, Que., Oct. 19, 1784; died in 
Oregon City, Ore., Sept. 3, 1857. After receiving 
medical training in Scotland, he returned to 
Canada and became a partner in the North West 
Co., which united with the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 
1821. McLoughlin became chief factor in the 
Hudson's Bay Co. and in 1824 was put in charge 
of company affairs for the entire Columbia River 
district. He set up headquarters on the present 
site of Vancouver, Wash., and an extensive vil- 
lage soon developed. During his supervision of 
the territory, he kept peace with the Indians, en- 
couraged missions, and extended credit to Amer- 
ican settlers. His policies, which sometimes drew 
criticism from his superiors, were instrumental in 
the settlement of the Oregon Country, and Mc- 
Loughlin is often referred to as the “Father of 
Oregon.” 
_ Maclure (mek-loor’), witt1a, geologist, born 
in Ayr, Scotland, Oct. 27, 1763; died in San Angel, 
Mexico, March 23, 1840. A successful London 
businessman, he became a U.S. citizen before 
1803. In that year he was appointed to a U.S. 
commission which settled spoliation claims held 
by American citizens against France. Maclure is 
known chiefly for his “Observations on the Ge- 
ology of the U.S.” (1809), the record of his 
travels through the several states and territories 
east of the Mississippi River. As revised in 1817, 
this work, together with the geological map that 
accompanied it, is a landmark in American ge- 
ological history. After 1817 Maclure served as 
president of the Acad. of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia. 

McMahon (mak-măn’), (james) Brien, U.S. 
Senator, born in Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 6, 1903; 
died in Washington, D.C., July 28, 1952. Edu- 
cated at Fordham Univ. and Yale Law School, 
he was admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1927, 
becoming judge of the Norwalk city court in 
1933. Later that year he was called to Washing- 
ton as special assistant to the U.S. Attorney Gen- 


eral and was assistant attorney general of the 
Dept. of Justice’s criminal division (1936-39). In 
1944 he was elected to the U.S. Senate (D, Conn.). 
From the first, Sen. McMahon manifested a deep 
interest in the responsible development and con- 
trol of atomic energy under Federal and civilian 
auspices and was highly influential in the forma- 
tion of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, of which he was made chairman 
in 1949. Re-elected to the Senate in 1950, he was 
a candidate for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination of 1952. 

MacMahon (măk-măón), COMTE MARIE 
EDME PATRICE MAURICE DE, soldier, born in 
Sully, France, June 13, 1808; died in Paris, Oct. 
17, 1893. Descended from an Irish Catholic fam- 
ily, he was educated at the St. Cyr military 
school. After graduation in 1827, he served in 
Algeria almost continuously until 1854. In 1855 
he took part in the Crimean War, leading the 
assault that resulted in the fall of Sevastopol. In 
the Italian War against Austria, he won the 
battle of Magenta, for which Napoleon II made 
him a marshal of France and duke of Magenta. 
He served, rather unsuccessfully, as governor 
general of Algeria, 1864-1870; and, as a com- 
mander in the Franco-Prussian War, he took part 
in the disastrous French defeat at Sedan (1870). 
A consistent monarchist, MacMahon helped to 
suppress the 1871 Paris Commune. Elected 
president of the Third Republic in 1873, he 
clashed continually with the republicans. Finally, 
the elections of 1877 gave the republicans a 
clear majority, and MacMahon was forced to 
resign the presidency in 1879. 

McMaster (mak-mastér), youn Bacu, his- 
torian and educator, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
June 29, 1852; died in Darien, Conn., May 24, 
1932. Graduated from the Coll. of the City of 
New York as a civil engineer in 1872, he was 
made instructor of engineering at Princeton 
Univ. in 1877. Having long harbored a deep 
fascination for the drama of the American fron- 
tier, he set out to write his great work “History 
of the People of the U.S.” (8 vols., 1883-1913). 
Following the appearance of the first volume in 
1883, he was appointed professor of American 
history at the Uniy. of Pennsylvania. He also 
wrote several other books, including “Daniel 
Webster” (1902). 

MacMillan (mgk-mil’an), DONALD BAXTER, 
explorer, born in Provincetown, Mass., Nov. 10, 
1874. He studied at Bowdoin and Harvard, be- 
came a teacher, and in 1908 accompanied Comdr. 
Robert E. Peary (q.v.) on his expedition to the 
North Pole. Thereafter, he led his own expedi- 
tions to Labrador, Baffin Land, Greenland, and 
other arctic regions, collecting valuable scien- 
tific data and conducting (1944) extensive air 
surveys for the U.S. Navy. Among his writings 
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are “Etah and Beyond” (1927) and “How Peary 
Reached the Pole” (1932). 

McMillan, rown marrison, physicist, born 
in Redondo Beach, Calif., Sept. 18, 1907. Edu- 
cated at the California Inst. of Technology and 
at Princeton Uniy., he has been associated with 
the Univ. of Calif. since 1932 as a researcher 
and teacher (since 1946, professor) of physics. 
Known for his work in radiation, he shared the 
1951 Nobel Prize in chemistry with Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg for the discovery of the transuranium 
elements. He also gained fame for his theory of 
phase stability, which led to the construction of 
the synchrotron (see Accelerators). 

Macmillan, (maurice) naroro, politician, 
born in London, England, Feb. 10, 1894. The 
grandson of the founder of the Macmillan pub- 
lishing firm, he was educated at Eton and at 
Balliol Coll., Oxford Univ., where he earned a 
degree in mathematics and classics. During World 
War I, he saw action as a Grenadier Guards re- 
serve officer. In 1919 he went to North America 
as aide-de-camp to the gth duke of Devonshire, 
the governor general of Canada. He was made 
a director of the Macmillan firm in 1920, a post 
he held until 1940. Macmillan was first elected 
to Parliament (as a Conservative) in 1924, held 
his seat until 1929, was re-elected in 1931, and has 
served almost continuously since. In the years be- 
fore World War II, he became leader of a group 
to revitalize the party. He opposed the Mu- 
nich Pact (q.v.), aligning himself with Winston 
Churchill (q.v.), who appointed him minister of 
supplies in his coalition government in 1940. 
During the war, Macmillan served as undersecre- 
tary of state for the colonies (1942), as British 
resident minister in Northwest Africa (1942-45), 
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and as air minister (1945). While the Labour 
government was in power (1945-51), he estab- 
lished himself as an important member of the 
Opposition and as a supporter of the European 
movement. After the Conservative victory in 
1951, Macmillan held a series of increasingly im- 
portant posts; he was minister of housing and 
local government (1951-54), minister of defense 
(1954-55), secretary of state for foreign affairs 
(1955), and chancellor of the exchequer (1955- 
57). In January 1957, he was named prime min- 
ister, succeeding Anthony Eden (q.v.). Among 
the books he has written are “The Middle Way” 
(1938) and “Economic Aspects of Defense” (1939). 

MacMonnies (mek-m6n’iz), FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM, sculptor, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 28, 
1863; died in New York, N.Y., March 22, 1937. 
He studied sculpture with Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens and in 1884 went to Paris for further train- 
ing. Returning to the U.S. ca. 1890, he executed 
numerous statues exemplifying great craftsman- 
ship and range of expression, These include the 
fountain for the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago in 1893, “Nathan Hale” in New York City, 
“Pioneer Monument” in Denver, “Bacchante with 
Infant Faun” in the Luxembourg Museum, Paris 
(replica in New York City’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art), and the Shakespeare statue and 
design for the bronze doors of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

McNair (mek-ndr’), vestry james, general, 
born in Verndale, Minn., May 25, 1883; died 
in Normandy, France, July 27, 1944. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the U.S. Military 
Acad. at West Point in 1904, McNair was com- 
missioned in the artillery. He accompanied the 
Funston expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
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1914 and the Pershing expedition into northern 
Mexico (1916-17). During World War I he served 
with the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France (1917-19) and was awarded the D.S.M. 
in 1918. By the time the U.S. entered World 
War II, he held the rank of lieutenant general, 
and in March 1942 he was appointed command- 
ing general of the U.S. Army ground forces. In 
July 1944 he was reassigned to duty on the west- 
ern European invasion front, where he was killed 
only a few weeks later. 

McNamara (mdk-ng-md‘rg), ROBERT STRANGE, 
business executive, cabinet member, born in San 
Francisco, Calif., June 9, 1916. He was graduated 
from the Univ. of California (1937) and the 
Harvard School of Business Administration 
(1939); he then taught at the school (1940-43). 
Joining the Ford Motor Co. in 1945, he was pro- 
moted rapidly, becoming president on Nov. 9, 
1960. He resigned, however, the next month to 
become U.S. Secretary of Defense under Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

McNarney (mak-när'nê), JOSEPH TAGGART, 
army officer, born in Emporium, Pa., Aug. 28, 
1893. He was graduated from West Point in 1915 
and served overseas in World War I. He was 
subsequently connected with air units. In 1939 he 
was named to the general staff and in 1940 to 
the U.S.-Canadian Permanent Board on Defense. 
In March 1942 he became deputy chief of staff. 
He was deputy supreme Allied commander (1944- 
45), then acting Allied supreme commander, and 
in November 1945 succeeded Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower (q.v.) in Europe and Germany. Early 
in 1947, he became U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Military Staff Committee and, later in the 
year, chief of the Air Matériel Command. He re- 
tired from the service in 1952 and went into 
private industry. He was senior vice president of 
General Dynamics Corp., 1952-58, and later 
served as a member of the board of directors of 
the company. 

McNaughton (mak-ng’tiin), ANDREW GEORGE 
LATTA, general and public official, born in Moos- 
omin, Canada, Feb. 25, 1887. Educated at McGill 
Univ. (1910), McNaughton fought with the 
Canadian army in World War I as an artillery 
officer. He remained with the army and was 
eventually appointed chief of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Staff (1929-35). In World War II, he was 
named commander of the first division when it 
was sent into active service overseas and was 
placed in command of all Canadian forces over- 
seas in 1942. In 1944 he retired with the rank of 
general from the Canadian army. He was min- 
ister of national defense in 1944-45 and president 
of the Canadian Atomic Energy Control Board 
in 1946-48. From 1948 to 1949, he was Cana- 
da’s delegate to the U.N. and simultaneously 
served on U.N. commissions. 


MacNeice (mak-nés’), Louis, poet, born in 
Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 12, 1907. The son of a 
Protestant clergyman, he studied classics and 
philosophy at Merton Coll., Oxford Univ. After 
his graduation, he was lecturer on classics at the 
Univ. of Birmingham (1930-36) and lecturer in 
Greek at Bedford Coll. for Women, Univ. of 
London (1936-40). He joined the B.B.C. in 1941 
as a script-writer and producer. Along with W. H. 
Auden and Stephen Spender, he was considered 
one of the brilliant young poets of social protest 
in the 1930's. His works include “Springboard” 
(poems, 1944), “Christopher Columbus” (radio 
play, 1944), “The Dark Tower” (radio script, 
1946), “Holes in the Sky” (poems, 1948), “Ten 
Burnt Offerings” (1952), “Visitations” (1957), 
and “Eighty-Five Poems: Selected by the Author” 
(1959). 

MacNeil (mak-nèl’), HERMON artKıns, sculp- 
tor, born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1866; died in New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 2, 1947. After he was graduated 
from Massachusetts State Normal School in 1886, 
MacNeil studied in Paris, France, with Henri 
Chapu and Jean Falguiére and, later, in Rome, 
Italy. His work (primarily Indian figures) was 
featured at expositions in Chicago, Paris, Panama, 
and St. Louis, winning him many honors. It is 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and many other galleries. His better-known works 
include “The Sun Vow,” “Last Act of the Moqui 
Snake Dance,” “Pony Express,” and the design 
for the Liberty quarter (25¢ coin). His wife, 
CAROL BROOKS MAC NEIL (1871-1944), was also a 
sculptor. 

McNutt (mak-nitt’), pauk vories, lawyer and 
public official, born in Franklin, Ind., July 19, 
1891; died in New York, N.Y., March 24, 1955. 
After receiving his law degree from Harvard 
Univ. (1916), he served as field-artillery reserve 
officer in World War I. He taught law at Indiana 
Univ. (1917-33), acting as dean of the law school 
for the last eight years. McNutt first achieved 
prominence as national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion (1928-29) and, in 1933, was elected 
governor of Indiana. Leaving politics in 1937, he 
served the Federal government in numerous posts 
during the next ten years—as High Commissioner 
to the Philippines (1937-39 and 1945-46), as Fed- 
eral Security administrator (1939-45), as director 
of the Defense, Health, and Welfare Services 
(1941-43), and as chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission (1942-45). He was the first 
U.S. ambassador to the Philippines after the is- 
lands gained full independence, serving from 
1946 to 1947, when he returned to the practice 
of law. 

Macomb (ma-kom’), a city in Illinois, seat 
of McDonough County, 200 m. s.w. of Chicago. 
It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. Surrounded by farming country, Macomb 
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is a residential and manufacturing center; its 
products include tile, earthenware, poultry equip- 
ment, porcelain insulators, and sheet metal. It is 
the site of Western Illinois State Teachers Coll. 
Settled in 1830, Macomb was incorporated in 
1856, Population, 1950, 10,592. 

Macomb, acexanver, general, born in De- 
troit, Mich., April 13, 1782; died in Washington, 
D.C., June 25, 1841. He entered the army at an 
early age and at the beginning of the War of 
1812 was adjutant general and lieutenant colonel 
of engineers. In 1813, for distinguished service at 
Ft. Niagara and Ft. George, he was promoted to 
brigadier general. In 1814 he defeated a force of 
British under Gen. Prevost at Plattsburg, near 
Lake Champlain, for which he received the thanks 
of Congress and a gold medal. He served as 
colonel of engineers from the close of the war 
until 1828, when he became commander in chief 
of the U.S. Army. He published “A Treatise of 
the Practice of Courts Martial.” 

Macon (ma’kun), a city in Georgia, seat of 
Bibb County, on the Ocmulgee River, ca. 80 m. 
sz. of Atlanta. It is served by the Southern, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, and other railroads. Macon is a 
transportation, manufacturing, and commercial 
center; its products include textiles, brick and 
clay products, wood products, and flour. Kaolin 
deposits are found in the vicinity. Macon is the 
seat of Mercer Univ., Wesleyan Coll., and the 
Georgia Acad. for the Blind, and Robins Air 
Force Base is nearby. Ocmulgee National Monu- 
ment is to the southeast of the city. Macon is the 
birthplace of the poet, Sidney Lanier. It was set- 
tled and incorporated in 1823. Population, 1900, 
23,272} 1950, 70,252. 

Macon, a city in Mississippi, seat of Noxubee 
County, ca. 28 m. s.w. of Columbus, Miss. It is 
located on the Noxubee River and the Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio R.R. Macon is a trade center for 
the surrounding area, which produces lumber, 
cotton, and dairy products. Located in former 
Indian territory, the town was incorporated in 
1836. Population, 1950, 2,241. 

Macon, a city in Missouri, seat of Macon 
County, ca. 155 m. £. of Kansas City, Mo. It is 
served by the Wabash and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R.R.’s and is the center of an agri- 
cultural and mining region. The chief industry 
is food processing. Founded in 1856, Macon be- 
came the county seat in 1863. Population, 1950, 
4,152. 

Macon, NaTHANtEL, statesman, born in Edge- 
combe, now Warren County, North Carolina, 
Dec. 17, 1757; died there June 29, 1837. After ob- 
taining an elementary education, he entered the 
Revolutionary War as a private soldier. He served 
in the state legislature from 1781 until 1786 and 
was a member of Congress from 1791 to 1815, 
being speaker of the House from 1801r to 1807. 


In 1815 he was elected to the U.S. Senate from 
North Carolina, serving in that capacity for 13 
years. His total service in Congress covered 37 
years. He was affiliated with the Jeffersonian 
Democrats. 

Macpherson (mek-fér’sun), james, author, 
born in Ruthven, Scotland, Oct. 27, 1736; died 
there Feb. 17, 1796. After his graduation from 
King's Coll., Aberdeen, he engaged in school- 
teaching in his native town, but in the meantime 
contributed to the Scots Magazine, and in 1758 
published a poem entitled “The Highlander.” In 
1760 he made public many verses that were 
claimed to be translations from the Gaelic, and 
subsequently a subscription was raised which en- 
abled him to make a tour through the Gaelic- 
speaking portions of Scotland. In 1762 he pub- 
lished “Fingal,” an epic poem in six books. This 
and others excited marked attention, but their 
genuineness was questioned, and many critics, 
most notably Dr. Samuel Johnson (q.v.), re- 
garded them as purely imaginative. 

Macpherson was elected to Parliament in 1780, 
where he held a seat for ten years, and subse- 
quently retired to his estate in Inverness-shire. 

McPherson, james siroseve, general, born in 
Sandusky County, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1828; slain in 
battle near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. In 1853 he 
was graduated at the head of his class from the 
U.S. Military Acad., became an instructor there, 
and subsequently served as engineer for New 
York City Harbor. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was stationed in California; soon after 
he was transferred to the staff of Gen. Halleck 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He distinguished himself with Gen. 
Grant at Fts. Henry and Donelson, took part in 
the battle of Shiloh and the siege of Corinth, and 
in 1863 commanded the 17th army corps. Gen. 
Grant recommended his promotion to the rank 
of brigadier general after the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, and in 1864 he accompanied Gen. Sherman 
in the Atlanta campaign. While superintending 
his troops, he was shot, and death followed al- 
most instantly. 

Macready (magk-ré’di), WILLIAM CHARLES, 
tragedian, born in London, England, March 3, 
1793; died in Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, April 
27, 1873. He studied at Rugby and intended to 
Practice law but later decided to go on the stage, 
making his first appearance at Birmingham in 
1810. Later he appeared successfully at London 
in “Richard III” and several other Shakespearean 
plays, visited Canada and the U.S. in 1826, and 
afterward made extended tours through conti- 
nental Europe. His second visit to America was 
in 1843 and his third in 1849. While he was 
playing at the Astor Place Opera House in 1849, a 
riot resulted, brought about by a misunderstand- 
ing between Macready and Edwin Forrest (q.v.)- 
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McReynolds (mak-rén’yldz), JAMES CLARK, 
jurist, born in Elkton, Ky., Feb. 3, 1862; died 
in Washington, D.C., Aug. 24, 1946. He was 
graduated from Vanderbilt Univ., practiced law 
successfully, and from 1903 to 1907 served as 
Assistant Attorney General. In 1913 President 
Woodrow Wilson appointed him U.S. Attorney 
General. He resigned in 1914 to become Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. During his 
Supreme Court career, McReynolds fought the 
trusts, particularly in interstate commerce. He 
retired from the bench in 1941. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm (mak’ro- 
közm, mik’rd-k6z'm), terms designating the 
relationship between man and the universe. Ori- 
ental philosophy, some Greek philosophers, and, 
particularly, the natural philosophers of the post- 
Renaissance period attempted to define the re- 
lation of man to the universe by supposing the 
latter to correspond to an enlarged human or- 
ganism (the macrocosm) and man himself to 
represent a universe in miniature (the micro- 
cosm). 

Madagascar (mad’a-gas’kér), known as the 
MALAGASY REPUBLIC, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, ‘off the southeast coast of Africa, sepa- 
rated from Africa by the Mozambique Channel. 
It is one of the largest islands in the world, The 
length is 995 m., the width at the widest point 
is 360 m., and the area is ca. 227,740 sq. m. Much 
of the surface is elevated, with an average height 
above sea level of ca. 3,500 ft. The highest moun- 
tain ranges reach 9,450 ft. The coastal regions 
contain a number of large fertile tracts and sev- 
eral good harbors. Among the principal rivers 
are the Betsiboka and the Mangoky. The largest 
inlet is Antongil Bay. The highlands have a 
temperate climate, but some of the coast re- 
gions are hot, while marshes and excessive rains 
make some areas unfavorable. The people are of 
Malayan-Polynesian stock, with African and Asian 
strains added later. Today the majority of in- 
habitants are Malagasy, comprising at least 20 
ethnic groups. The largest and most westernized 
group is the Hova. The main part of the popu- 
lation lives in small agricultural villages, and 
descendants of Arab and European settlers re- 
side principally in the cities. 

The economy is based chiefly on agriculture. 
Among the principal crops are rice, cassava, ba- 
nanas, corn, sugar cane, coffee, peanuts, and 
cloves. Livestock production is extensive. There 
1s some mining; graphite is the most important 
mineral produced, The major industries are en- 
gaged in the processing of agricultural products, 
and there are a few handicraft industries which 
produce lace, embroideries, straw hats, potteries, 
baskets, and silver. There are 535 m. of railroads, 
19,700 m. of roads, and 119 airfields. Steamer 
connections are extensive. 
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Buildings in the interior are constructed mainly 
of dried clay, with roofs of branches and thatch. 
Forest and coastal dwellers use bamboo, Each 
ethnic group has its own customs, and almost 
without exception no organized religion exists 
among the native population. There are practic- 
ing Moslems and Christians among the minority 
groups. The language spoken is Malayan. The 
educational system includes elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, vocational schools, and a few 
centers of higher learning. 

It is known that Arabs had visited Madagascar 
before the 13th century and at some time set up 
trading posts. In the 16th century, the Portuguese 
attempted to set up trading posts and to convert 
the native population. About the same time, the 
British and the French became interested in the 
island. The French succeeded in forming some 
settlements, but native hostility prevented their 
endurance. In 1810, after conflicts among the na- 
tive groups, the Hova tribe gained control of the 
island, largely through the cooperation and influ- 
ence of the British, Radama I was the first ruler, 
and with his ascendancy to the throne, European 
ways were encouraged, including missionary 
work. Converts to Christianity were successful 
chiefly among the Hovas. With Radama’s death, in 
1828, hostility to the European powers resumed 
under Radama’s queen, Ranavalona. Hostility 
extended to her own people who had adopted Eu- 
ropean ways. In 1861 her son Radama II, a Chris- 
tian, was crowned. He reopened the island to Eu- 
ropean influence and encouraged improvements, 
but his people did not approve of his granting 
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territories to France, and for his action he was 
assassinated in 1863. His wife Rasoherina, who 
succeeded him, renounced the French claims. In 
1868 Queen Ranavalona II ascended the throne, 
and France pressed her claims. Just before hos- 
tilities broke out, the queen died and was suc- 
ceeded by Ranavalona III. In 1885 a treaty was 
signed which gave France control over Mada- 
gascar’s foreign affairs, and in 1895, after forcing 
her way into the Hova capital, France gained 
control over internal affairs. In 1897 the queen 
was deposed, and France was in full control. 

Formerly an overseas territory, in 1958 Mada- 
gascar was proclaimed the Malagasy Republic. It 
is a member of the French Community, in which 
decisions on foreign affairs, defense, currency, 
common economic and financial matters, and 
strategic raw materials are made jointly by mem- 
ber states. Tananarive (or Antananarivo) is the 
capital (pop., ca. 230,000). Population, ca. 4,930,000. 

Madama Butterfly (mé-dé’ma bit’ ér-flj), 
opera by Giacomo Puccini (g.v.), with a libretto 
based on a play (1900) by David Belasco and 
John Luther Long, After its first performance in 
Milan, Italy, 1904, some rewriting seemed neces- 
sary. The revised version, presented the same year 
in Brescia, Italy, received full acclaim. The opera 
was first produced in America in 1906 at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in an English translation. Although 
Puccini incorporated some authentic Japanese 
themes to illustrate the Far-Eastern setting, the 
opera as a whole is typically Italian, 

Madder (méd’dér), a family of plants (Rubi- 
aceae), represented by about 350 genera and 
4,500 species in the tropical and warmer tem- 
perate regions of both hemispheres, They include 
many herbs, shrubs, and trees, most of which are 
tropical. The leaves are Opposite or whorled. 
Many of the species yield coloring matter and 
products useful in medicine. The common mad- 
der (Rubia tinctorum) of Europe is grown in 
many parts of the world for its roots, which yield 
a red dye, alizarin, producing a shade known as 


Turkey red. Several tree species in South America 
belong to the genus Cinchona from the bark of 
which quinine is extracted. The coffee tree (genus 
Coffea), though native to Abyssinia, is grown 
extensively in other tropical countries A small 
tree of Brazil belonging to this family yields the 
emetic drug ipecacuanha. Another important 
genus is the Gardenia, which includes the Cape 
jasmine, the florist’s gardenia. The species com- 
mon to the U.S. are the herbs, the bluet and the 
bedstraw, and the shrub, the buttonbush. 

Madeira (ma-dč'rą), a large river of South 
America, the most important tributary of the 
Amazon. It is formed at the boundary line be- 
tween Bolivia and Brazil by the confluence of 
the Beni and Mamoré Rivers, and after a course 
of 935 m. joins the Amazon about 98 m. be- 
low Manaos. It has a basin of nearly 500,000 
sq. m., and its total length to the source of the 
Mamoré is 2,210 m. Ata distance of 715 m. above 
its mouth are the noted Falls of Sao Antonio, and 
above that navigation is impossible, the series of 
cataracts extending about m. The Madeira 
valley and the valleys of its tributaries are exceed- 
ingly fertile. They contain vast forests and the 
most productive rubber regions in the world. 

Madeira, a group of islands situated about 
350 m. N.w. of Africa, nearly due west of Morocco. 
The inhabited islands of the group are Madeira, 
the largest (area, 308 sq. m.), and Porto Sancto. 
The remaining islands, the Salvages and the De- 
sertas, are barren. The islands make up the dis- 
trict of Funchal (area, 315 sq. m.) in Portugal, 
named for the capital city of Funchal on Madeira. 
The latter island is mountainous, with an average 
elevation of 4,000 ft.; the highest peak, Pico 
Riuvo, reaches 6,056 ft. The Madeiras have be- 
longed to Portugal since 1420, with short periods 
of domination by Spain (1580-1640) and England 
(1801 and 1807). The principal products are laces, 
embroideries, wine, refined sugar, vegetables, 
and fruits. Pop. (1940), 250,124. 

Madhya Pradesh (mäd'yú pridish), for- 
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merly the Central Provinces and Berar of former 
British India, now a state of the Republic of 
India. It is bounded on the n. by Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhyabharat, on the z. by Bihar and Orissa, 
on the w. by Bombay, and on the s. by Hyderabad 
and Orissa. The area is 98,575 sq. m., and the 
chief cities are Nagpur (the capital and seat of a 
university), Jubbulpore, and Amraoti. Agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation; there are also cotton 
textile and paper mills, and factories producing 
soap, oil, paints, and varnishes. Population, ca. 
20,000,000. 

Madison (méd’i-s’n), a city in southeastern 
Indiana, seat of Jefferson County, on the Ohio 
River, ca. 45 m. NÆ. of Louisville, Ky. It is 
served (for freight) by the Pennsylvania R.R. 
The nearest airport is at Louisville. Madison has 
diversified industries, including meat-packing; 
stone, gravel, and sand quarrying; and the manu- 
facture of metal and lumber products, chemicals, 
shoes, and clothing. The surrounding area is 
devoted to mixed general farming, with tobacco 
the main cash crop. Founded in 1809, Madison 
is one of the oldest communities in the Midwest; 
it was incorporated as a city in 1838. Population, 
1950, 7,506; in 1960, 10,488. 

Madison, capital of Wisconsin, seat of Dane 
County, on the Yahara River in the southern part 
of the state, 75 m. w. of Milwaukee. It is served 
by the Illinois Central, the Chicago and North 
Western Ry. and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific R.R. Lying on an isthmus be- 
tween Lakes Mendota and Monona in the Four 
Lakes group, the city has an attractive park sys- 
tem which includes Vilas Park, with a zoo. The 
cultural center of the state, it is the seat of the 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Edgewood Coll., and the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. It is also the site 
of the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory; and 
Truax Field, an Air Force base, is located here. 

The trade center for the surrounding dairy- 
ing area, Madison has meat-packing plants and 
manufactures of industrial machinery, batteries, 
surgical equipment, furniture, and chemicals. 
In 1958 it has a value added by manufacture of 
$81,083,000. It is the center of the Madison 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (1960 pop., 
222,095), which includes all of Dane County. 

Madison was selected as capital of the new 

Wisconsin Territory in 1836. Two years later 
it was named for President James Madison and 
became capital of the state of Wisconsin. It 
was incorporated as a city in 1856. 
_ In 1900 Madison had a population of 19,164; 
in 1930, 57,899; in 1940, 67,447. Its decade of 
greatest growth was from 1950, when the pop- 
ulation was 96,056, to 1960, when it had risen to 
126,706. 

Madison, James, fourth President of the U.S., 
born in Port Conway, Va., March 16, 1751; 
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died in Montpelier, Va., June 28, 1836. He took 
his degree at Princeton (1771) and followed that 
with a year’s work in theology and Hebrew un- 
der John Witherspoon (q.v.). Concern with poli- 
tics roused Madison from an attack of adolescent 
melancholy and by 1776 he was serving in the 
Virginia convention as a member of the com- 
mittee to draft a state constitution and a declara- 
tion of rights. His fight for complete religious 
liberty as against mere toleration won him the 
friendship and regard of Thomas Jefferson (q.v.). 

As a member of Congress (1780-83), Madison 
was particularly concerned with the diplomatic 
issues involved in keeping the Mississippi open 
to American trade. He returned to Virginia in 
1784, studying law and continuing in the legis- 
lature (1784-86) Jefferson’s struggle for the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. A second term in 
Congress (1787-88) deepened Madison’s belief in 
the inadequacy of the Articles of Confederation 
(q.v.). He was chosen a delegate from Virginia 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, where 
he was soon recognized as a leader among the 
advocates of a strong central government. Al- 
though Madison was no orator, his learning and 
realism made him convincing in argument, 
Through his contributions to the Federalist (q.v.) 
and his work as a member of the Virginia ratify- 
ing convention, Madison did much to secure the 
adoption of the Constitution he had helped to 
shape. 


In the House of Representatives (1789-97), 
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Painting by Asher B. Durand (1796-1886) 
Courtesy N. Y. Historical Society 
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Madison led the Jeffersonian opposition to the 
financial policies of Alexander Hamilton (q.v.). 
He believed that the latter’s precepts favored 
speculators at the expense of the taxpayers and 
the original purchasers of Continental securities. 
While in Congress at Philadelphia, Madison 
married Dolly Payne Todd (famous as Dolly 
Madison) in 1794; he returned to Virginia three 
years later. 

He was recalled to public life as Jefferson’s 
Secretary of State in 1801. As secretary, Madison 
had only a formal part in the Louisiana Purchase 
(q.v.), and his able diplomatic notes were of 
small effect in protecting America’s trade and 
seamen when England and France resumed fight- 
ing. Like Jefferson, Madison believed that the 
belligerents’ need for American products would 
make a suspension of trade an effective substitute 
for war, but Jefferson's embargo policy (1807-09) 
proved ineffective. The Non-Intercourse Act of 
1809, passed after Madison was elected President 
as a (Democratic-) Republican, was equally in- 
effective. By June 1812, Indian outbreaks, western 
expansionist pressure, and the failure of negotia- 
tions with England led to a declaration of war. 
See also United States: History; War of 1812. 

Congress had made no adequate preparations 
for conflict and factionalism weakened the Ex- 
ecutive. Sectional strife deprived the nation of 
New England's financial support and even 
prompted leaders in that area to propose consti- 
tutional amendments sharply restrictive of Fed- 
eral power, if not to plot disunion. A series of 
victories culminating in the battle of New 
Orleans (1815) and the skill of the peace mission 
guided by Albert Gallatin and John Quincy 
Adams (qq.v.) brought the glow of apparent suc- 
cess and redeemed Madison’s Presidency from 
the stigma of defeat. 

His work had long been done, however: Mad- 
ison had fought for religious freedom; he had 
put history in his debt by recording the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention; he had 
devised some of the compromises which made it 
possible for the Convention to accept the new in- 
strument; and he had argued its case before the 
people. In 1817, Madison could retire into the 
Position of “elder statesman,” helping Jefferson 
found the Univ. of Virginia (of which Madison 
was rector, 1826-36), and struggle to preserve 
Tidewater influence in the state when he sat in 
the convention to revise Virginia’s constitution 
in 1829. 

Madison wrote extensively throughout his life 
and his works were published posthumously un- 
der the titles of “Madison Papers” and “Letters 
and Other Writings.” 

Madonna (ma-dén'ng), the Italian equivalent 
of madame, but now applied (especially in art) 
to the Virgin Mary, and in the latter sense used 
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as is the English term Our Lady. In 431 the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus declared that the Virgin Mary was 
the Mother of Christ; and since that time the 
Madonna has been widely depicted in art: in 
statuary, painting, mosaic, on glass, and in illu- 
minated manuscripts. The Virgin is often repre- 
sented with the Christ Child in her arms. In such 
portrayals the relation of mother and child ranges 
from an austere dignity in the art of the Middle 
Ages to a genuinely “human” attitude in that of 
the Renaissance and later periods. See also Mary, 
the Blessed Virgin; for examples of paintings 
of the Madonna, see Lippi, Fra Filippo; Raphael; 
Sculpture. 

Madras (me¢-dras’), a state of southern India, 
including the Laccadive Is. (area, 127,768 sq. m.; 
Pop., 57,000,000). Agriculture is the most impor- 
tant occupation, rice the principal crop. Food 
processing and the manufacture of silk and cot- 
ton textiles are the important industries. The 
largest cities, most of them seaports, are linked 
with the interior by railroads; Madras, the capi- 
tal, is the third largest city in India. Other im- 
portant cities are Vizagapatam and Calicut. 
Controlled by Moslems in the 16th century, the 
area was occupied by European colonizers in the 
next two centuries. By 1801 the British were in 
complete control. In 1947 the old Madras prov- 
ince of British India was joined with several 
princely states to form the new state of Madras. 

The city of Madras, founded in 1639 by the 
British on a grant of land from a native prince, 
is an important seaport and industrial and trans- 
portation center. Located on the Coromandel 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, the city extends for 
8 m. along the water. A religious center of south- 
ern India, Madras has many religious buildings 
among its noteworthy edifices; other important 
buildings are the Senate Hall of Madras Univ, 
Presidency Coll, and those along the “Marina” or 
shore drive. The manufactures include clothing, 
machinery, and processed food. Pop., ca. 1,000,000. 

Madrid (ma-drid’), the capital and largest 
city of Spain, in the province of Madrid, on the 
Manzanares River, a tributary of the Tagus. It is 
located on a plateau ca. 2,100 ft. above sea level, 
in the geographical center of Spain. The city is 
connected with the chief cities of Spain and 
Portugal by railroads which are served by two 
railroad stations. A subway (Metropolitan) 
serves the city’s traffic. While the older parts of 
the city are built without any city planning 
scheme, as can be seen from the many narrow 
streets and some of the irregularly shaped plazas, 
the newer sections in the outskirts follow the 
checkerboard plan. Among Madrid’s many note- 
worthy buildings (churches, hospitals, academies, 
etc.) the following deserve special mention: the 
r7th-century cathedral of San Isidoro, the late 
18th-century church of San Francisco el Grande; 
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the Univ. of Madrid, established in 1590, later 
merged with the Univ. of Alcalá de Henares 
(1836-37), and today Spain’s major educational 
center; the National Library, founded by Philip 
V; the Acad. of Fine Arts, famous especially for 
the works of Spanish masters; the Royal Museum 
or Prado Museum with its splendid collections of 
Flemish, Italian, and Spanish paintings; and last 
but not least, the Royal Palace. Located at the 
western extremity of the city, on the site of the 
original Moorish castle (alcazar), it covers a 
square area, measuring 470 ft. on each side. 
The bull-fights held annually at the Plaza de 
Toros, which has a seating capacity for 13,000 
spectators, attract vast audiences. Today, Madrid 
is Spain’s administrative center, as well as an 
important center of commerce and import. Its 
manufactures include tobacco, boots, gloves, and 
shoes. 

Madrid was a small fortified Arab town in the 
roth century, when it was known as Majoritum 
or Majrit. Alfonso VI captured it from the 
Moors in 1083. It was made the permanent capi- 
tal of Spain in 1561, after which it was greatly 
improved. Its population had risen to almost 
100,000 in 1600. In 1808 it was the center of the 
rebellion against the French under Murat. Very 
early in the Spanish Civil War (1936-39), forces 
under Gen. Franco attacked Madrid, but were 
held off by Loyalist defenders and did not enter 
the city until Mar. 28, 1939, after the republican 
government had collapsed. Pop., 1945, 1,175,215. 

Madrigal (méad’ri-gal), in music, a secular 
song for at least two voices. Madrigals were orig- 
inally two-voiced pastoral songs, with texts simi- 
lar to the lyrics of the Italian poets Boccaccio and 
Petrarch (gq.v.). Later madrigals were more 
complex choral compositions written for as many 
as five voices. European composers of this period 
include the Flemish Orlando Lasso, and the Ital- 
ian Palestrina and Claudio Monteverde (qq.v.). 
Madrigal singing was a popular pastime in Eliza- 
bethan England, and the English composers de- 
veloped a distinctive type of madrigal to texts by 
Elizabethan poets. Among these composers were 
William Byrd (1543-1623), Thomas Morley 
(1557-1603), and Orlando Gibbons (q.v.). See 
also Music. 

Madura (må-dõo'rå), a city of India, in the 
state of Madras, 275 m. s.w. of the city of Madras. 
Among the chief buildings are the temple to Siva 
built during the 16th and 17th centuries and a 
palace built by Tirumulla Nayak (1623-59). Ma- 
dura was the capital of the Nayak kings (ca. 
1550-1743). The manufactures include cotton and 
silk textiles. Population, ca, 240,000. 

Madura, an island in the East Indies, sepa- 
Tated from the northeastern coast of Java by a 
narrow strait. The area is 1,762 sq. m. Much of 
the surface is mountainous, and the soil is not 
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very fertile. Salt, petroleum, cattle, maize, tobacco, 
and fruits are the chief products. Prior to World 
War II, it was a possession of The Netherlands 
and was governed by a governor general and a 
native council, Following the war, it was included 
in Indonesia (q.v.). Pamekasan is the seat of gov- 
ernment. Population, ca. 4,000,000. 

Maecenas (mé-sé’nas), caius catntus, Ro- 
man statesman and patron of literature, born ca. 
74 B.c. or 64 B.C, perhaps in Arretium; died 
8 s.c. An author himself, he was the patron of 
Horace, Virgil, and other poets. He was also a 
close friend of the emperor Augustus, who en- 
trusted him with the administration of Rome. 

Maelstrom (mdil'striim), or MALSTROM, a 
tidal whirlpool near Moskenäs, one of the Lofo- 
ten Islands, off the northwestern coast of Nor- 
way. It is caused by the currents of the Great 
West Fjord running alternately north to south 
and south to north, thereby producing immense 
whirls. The maélstrom is dangerous in winter, 
when it rages so furiously that its roaring sound 
is heard for many miles, and in other seasons 
when a strong wind blows from the northwest 
and opposite to the reflux of the waves. At those 
times it is capable of engulfing small vessels 
which approach it, but ordinarily it can be trav- 
ersed without danger. The maelstrom is the basis 
of many legends and various modern stories. 

Maenads (mé’nddz), nymph attendants on 
Dionysus, the Greek god of wine. See also Bacchus. 

Maestricht (mästricht), or MAASTRICHT, cap- 
ital of Dutch Limburg, Holland, on the left bank 
of the Maas River, 19 m. N.E. of Liége, Belgium. 
It was the site of a Roman fort, and of an episco- 
pal see from a.D. 382 to 721. The city was occupied 
by Spain and France at various times during the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, but it has been 
part of The Netherlands for most of the period 
since 1648. The 6th-century church of St. Servatius 
is the oldest in Holland. Earthenware, glass and 
crystal, textiles, and chemicals are manufactured. 
The city is an important rail and river transpor- 
tation center. Population, ca. 73,500. 

Maeterlinck (mä'tēr-ink), maurice, poet and 
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essayist, born in Ghent, Belgium, Aug. 29, 1862; 
died at Nice, France, May 6, 1949. After studying 
philosophy and law, he was admitted to the bar 
(1886). He moved to Paris in 1896 and devoted 
his attention to literature, especially the writing 
of poems and dramas, following, like Verlaine 
and Mallarmé, the symbolistic trend. Among his 
many noteworthy writings are “The Life of the 
Bees” (1901), and the dramas, “The Princess 
Maleine” (1890), “Pelléas and Mélisande” (1892), 
“Monna Vanna” (1902), a variation of Shake- 
speare’s topic in “Measure for Measure,” and 
especially his “The Blue Bird” (L'Oiseau Bleu’) 
in 1908. The last-mentioned play established his in- 
ternational fame after its premiére at the Moscow 
Art Theater. In 1911, Maeterlinck was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in literature, His later publica- 
tions included “The Magic of the Stars” (1930), 
a discussion of modern astronomical theory, and 
an autobiographical book of memoirs, “Blue 
Bubbles” (1948). He came to the U.S. in 1940, 
remaining during World War II and for a time 
thereafter. 

Mafeking (mé-fé-king’), a town of South 
Africa, seat of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
near the Transvaal Colony border, 95 m. n.z. of 
Vryburg. It has railroad facilities and trades in 
produce and merchandise. Founded in 1885, 
Mafeking became noted in 1899, during the Boer 

var, when Col. Baden-Powell was besieged there 
by a force of Boers under Gen. Cronje. The Boers 
had planned to captured the British force at this 
place, but Col. Mahon came to the relief with a 
British column. Population, ca. 5,000. 

Mafia (ma fé-d), a notorious secret society of 
Sicily, whose aim was to substitute its own author- 
ity for that of the law. It exercised a powerful 
influence in the social and political affairs in the 
island and the southern part of Italy, and branches 
were founded by Italian immigrants in New 
York, New Orleans, and other cities of the US. 
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The society attempted to control elections, pro- 
tect members from the police, and to find em- 
ployment for members, In 1890 the branch society 
in New Orleans was thought to have caused the 
death of the chief of police. Eleven of the mem. 
bers were put in jail, but they were taken out 
and murdered by a mob. As a result the U.S, 
became involved in diplomatic complications 
with the government of Italy, but the matter was 
settled by a payment of indemnity by the U.S. 
co the relatives of the victims. 

Magazine (mag-a-zén’). See Journalism; Peri- 
odical. 

Magdalena (mäğ-då-lå'na), a river of South 
America, rising in the southern part of Colombia. 
It flows nearly north and discharges into the Ca- 
ribbean Sea by a delta below Barranquilla (q.v.). 
The Cauca, its principal tributary, rises about 
10 m. from the source of the Magdalena and joins 
it near 9° n. lat. Other streams flowing into it 
include the Bogoté and Sogamoso Rivers. The 
Magdalena has a length of 975 m. and is navi- 
gable to Honda, 450 m. from its mouth. Above 
Honda navigation is interrupted by a series of 
rapids. These, however, are paralleled by a line 
of railway, which affords connection with smallet 
boats navigating the upper course. The delta of 
the Magdalena includes 3,000 sq. m. 

Magdalene (mdg-da-lén’), mary, a woman 
mentioned in the New Testament as a native of 
the town of Magdala, near Tiberias, and who 
ministered to the physical wants of Jesus. It is 
related that seven devils were cast from her, that 
she witnessed the crucifixion, and that she was 
among the first who came to the sepulchre on 
the first Easter with sweet spices. She was the 
first to see Christ after the resurrection. Mary 
Magdalene has been mentioned erroneously as the 
one who anointed the feet of Jesus with ointment; 
that person, however, was Mary, the sister of 
Martha and Lazarus, 

Magdalenian (még-dé-lén'i-an), cultural 
stage of the late Paleolithic period of pre-history. 
This latest division of the Paleolithic period de- 
rives its name from La Madeleine, a rock shelter, 
near Les Eyzies, Dordogne, France, where re- 
mains of primitive times were discovered. The 
same period is represented in England by a few 
traces, notably by the drawing of a horse found 
at Craswell Crags, Derbyshire. The French ex- 
cavations revealed considerable evidence of ar- 
tistic progress, especially in painting and sculp- 
ture; impressions were made on bones of horses; 
and bone implements included needles, spears, 
harpoons, etc. 

Magdalen Islands (még’dg-lén), a group of 
islands in Canada, located near the center of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, belonging to Quebec. 
They are about 50 m. x.w. of Cape Breton Island. 
The surface is made up largely of rocky cliffs, but 
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they contain considerable land suitable for agri- 
culture. The inhabitants engage chiefly in the 
herring, cod, and seal fisheries. In winter the sea 
freezes to the extent that communication with 
the outer world is shut off for four months, ex- 
cept by telegraph. Population, over 5,000. 
Magdeburg (méag’de-boorg), a city of Ger- 
many, capital of Prussian Saxony, noted as a 
strong fortress. It is located on the Elbe River, 
75 m. s.w. of Berlin, with which it is connected 
by railways. The river navigation, canal improve- 
ments and numerous railroads make Magdeburg 
an important trade center. It has a well-equipped 
school system, institutions for the dumb, blind, 
and deaf, and several industrial training schools. 
The Cathedral of Sts. Maurice and Catherine, 
founded in 1208, is one of the most famous eccle- 
siastical buildings in Europe. It contains the 
graves of many noted sovereigns, among them 
Emperor Otto the Great, the founder of the city. 
Other noteworthy buildings include the Church 
of Our Lady, the Church of St. Paul, the city 
hall and courthouse, the commercial exchange, 
and the public museum. Wallenstein laid siege 
to Magdeburg for seven months in the Thirty 
Years’ War, but in 1631 it was captured by Tilly, 
who not only sacked it, but caused the death of 
30,000 of its people. In 1808 it became a part of 
France, but was returned to Prussia in 1814 by 
the Treaty of Paris. Most of the inhabitants are 
Protestants. Following World War II it came 
under Soviet occupation. Population, ca. 335,000. 
Magellan (mg-jél'lan), or MAGALHAES, FERDI- 
NAND, navigator, born in Oporto, Portugal, in 
1470; slain in the Philippine Islands, Apr. 27, 
1521. He was descended from a respectable fam- 
ily, spent his youth under the direction of Queen 
Leonora, consort of John II of Portugal, and re- 
ceived a liberal training. It was his ambition to 
reach the Moluccas by sailing westward and, with 
that end in view, he prevailed upon Charles V, 
King of Spain, to aid him in undertaking such 
an enterprise. On Aug. 10, 1519, his expedition 
of five ships sailed from San Lucas and, after 
crossing the Atlantic, effected a safe landing at 
the mouth of the La Plata River in South Amer- 
ica. The expedition next took a course south- 
ward along the coast of Patagonia, discovered 
Magellan Strait, and, after passing through it, 
reached the ocean west of South America, which 
he named the Pacific because of the quiet aspect 
of its waters when first seen by him. Continuing 
in a course toward the west, the expedition 
reached the East Indies, effecting a landing on 
the Philippine Islands, to which he made a for- 
mal claim in the name of Spain. His authority 
was resisted by the natives, and, after endeavor- 
ing to persuade them to embrace Christianity, he 
was slain in an attack made upon a company 
then upon the shore. On Sept. 6, 1522, more than 
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three years after the expedition had left Spain, 
Capt. Sebastian del Cano reached San Lucas and 
told the story of mingled triumph and tragedy. 
This expedition was the first to make a complete 
tour around the earth. 

Magellan, srrarr or, the channel which sepa- 
rates the island of Tierra del Fuego from the 
continent of South America. It is from 2 to 70 m. 
wide and about 350 m. long, and forms a connec- 
tion between the waters of the South Pacific and 
the South Atlantic. Its navigation is endangered 
by numerous islands, The name was applied in 
honor of Ferdinand Magellan, who discovered it 
and sailed through it in 1520. On its shores are 
thousands of aquatic birds, including ducks, geese, 
gulls, penguins, cormorants, and oyster catchers. 

Magenta (ma-jën'ta), a town of Italy, in the 
province of Milan, on a railway line about 17 m. 
w. of Milan. It is noted as the scene of a celebrated 
battle on June 4, 1859, between the Austrians and 
French. The latter were commanded by Marshal 
MacMahon, who defeated the Austrians under 
command of Count Gynlai. It is estimated that 
the French lost 5,000 men and the Austrians 
about 10,000. MacMahon was soon after created 
Duke of Magenta. Population, 13,000. 

Maggiore (mdd-jo'rd), a lake on the bound- 
ary between Switzerland and Italy, but situated 
mostly in the latter country. It is 40 m. long, 
the average breadth is about 4 m. and the great- 
est depth is nearly 1,500 ft. It is thought that its 
origin was volcanic. Fine vineyards and fertile 
fields surround the lake, but adajacent to its 
northwestern coast are mountains of solid granite. 
In its vicinity are several prosperous towns, in- 
cluding Magadino and Locarno, in Switzerland, 
and Cannobio, Luino, Bavino, and Palanza, in 
Italy. 

Magi (mji), a name first mentioned by the 
prophet Jeremiah, in connection with an officer 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, and afterward applied by 
Herodotus to one of the six Median tribes. Sub- 
sequently the Magi became a hereditary priestly 
caste of the Medes and Persians, who were re- 
garded as the servants of God and the preservers 
and propagators of sacred rites and traditions. 
This priestly caste had much influence in the 
affairs of individuals and of the state, and, besides 
conducting religious worship, had charge of the 
educating of princes and nobles. In the time of 
Zoroaster the Magi were reformed and disci- 
plined, but later they declined in influence until 
they developed into magicians and fortune tellers. 
The name magi is given to the three wise men 
who came from the East to worship the infant 
Jesus, 

Magic (majik), a term meaning the alleged 
power and ability to produce miracles through 
supernatural means, sometimes also called wiz- 
ardry. Originally, all forms of wizardry which 
the Greeks and Romans could not explain ra- 
tionally, and which had spread into their world 
from the Orient, were called magic. The practice 
of magic has always been a part of religious rites, 
although it does not, in itself, have any religious 
significance. In primitive religions, however, the 
borderline between the two realms is not clearly 
defined. Amulets, talismans, fetishes, totems, and 
taboos are all elements of both magic and reli- 
gion. The main point of discussion among scholars 
is whether magic has always preceded religion or 
whether they are just two forms of a social phe- 
nomenon which was originally one. 

Since in the less developed forms of religions of 
primitive people, magic played such a large role, 
higher civilizations have always tended to at- 
tribute the ability to work magic to members of 
races of older tradition. In the Middle Ages, for 
example, Finns were believed to be great magi- 
cians. In India, the ruling Aryan castes believed 
that the aborigines had certain magic powers, In 
the 18th and roth centuries, European peoples 
attributed those powers to the gypsies. It is char- 
acteristic that it is always the socially higher 
classes which believe in the ability of the lower 
classes to work magic. Even today, belief in the 
magic powers of the poor, old women, gypsies, 
shepherds, etc., is still widespread. In this con- 
cept, magic is almost identified with wizardry 
and superstitious beliefs, 

Magic, however, takes on real importance in 
the view of the great ethnographers, historians 
and mythologists such as J.G. Frazer (q.v.) and 
E.B. Tylor (q.v.). They, and many others, have 
developed theories of magic which identify magic 
with the innate spiritual qualities of man and 
undertake to explain it in various Psychological 
ways. Freud, especially, proved that magic rose 
out of the inborn psychological needs of man, 
the heritage of the race as such; that the concep- 
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tion of magic exists in all civilizations, even the 
most highly developed; that it is impossible to 
exclude it from the development of culture; and 
that even the most highly developed religions 
contain many elements of it. It is obvious, when 
one thinks of the relations between astrology and 
astronomy, alchemy and chemistry, magic prac- 
tices and medicine, that sciences at their early be- 
ginnings were not completely devoid of magic, 

All magic actions depend upon the belief that 
spirits, ghosts of the dead, demons, or gods, can 
be influenced by certain rites, or at least that cer- 
tain imagined powers in an object respond to cer- 
tain actions by the magician. (Magician is used 
here in the original meaning of the word. The 
term, as used today, means a skillful producer 
of certain technical manipulations which have 
nothing to do with magic in its intrinsic mean- 
ing.) As in normal reasoning, a logical connec- 
tion between an action and its results is supposed 
to exist. The difference between logical reason- 
ing and the reasoning of the magician and his 
followers is that in the first case experience and 
science prove the connection, but in the case of 
the magic-minded the belief in the magic act sub- 
stitutes for experience, Certain associations and 
sympathies play a great role—such a great role, in 
fact, that Frazer builds his whole theory of magic 
upon them, although modern science does not 
quite agree with him. 

To follow the history of magic is one way to 
understand the development of the various civili- 
zations of mankind, steps otherwise unintelli- 
gible. Certain ideas, like those of the possibilities 
of divination—the belief, for example, in tea-leaf 
readers and crystal-ball gazers—of necromancy, of 
taboo and of the talisman and amulet appear 
everywhere in surprisingly similar forms. Never- 
theless, it should be emphasized that magical pro- 
cedures as they are exercised today in civilizations 
which are ruled by quite different standards have 
to be considered chiefly as an appeal to the super- 
stitious. They are void of any inner meaning and 
in no sense related to the intrinsic ideas which 
created magic in earlier times. They are based 
on certain psychological inclinations which, as a 
heritage of the race, all of us share. Such super- 
stitions must be clearly distinguished from reli- 
gious convictions and mystic experiences with 
which they have nothing in common. It was one 
of the greatest mistakes of the Enlightenment and 
the materialism of the roth century that they as- 
sociated the two merely because both phenomena 
have one thing in common: that they cannot be 
explained rationally. 7 

Magic Flute (măjik flaot), English title of 
one of the most famous operas, “Die Zauber- 
flöte,” by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (q.v.). The 
first performance of “Die Zauberflöte” took place 
in Vienna, Austria, 1791, shortly before Mozart 
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died. It was first performed on an American stage 
in 1833 in English, but it was not until 1862 
that the opera was perfomed in the U.S. in its 
original uncut German version. 

Magic Lantern (maj‘ik lan’térn), or STEREOP- 
Ticon, an instrument invented by a German Jes- 
uit, Athanasius Kircher, in 1645. It consists of a 
case or box in which the scattered rays of some 
powerful light are confined and made to pass 
through a tube. A concave reflector put opposite 
the tube, back of the lamp, aids in condensing the 
light and directing it through the tube, in which 
powerful lenses are arranged to condense the di- 
verging rays upon paintings on- glass, which slide 
in a sort of stage, and another object glass throws 
the image of the highly illuminated object upon 
a white wall or screen, the focus being adjusted 
by sliding this lens nearer to or farther from the 
object. The best effects are secured in a room 
which is highly darkened, but the size and 
beauty of the pictures cast upon the screen de- 
pend upon the distance of the object from the 
lenses, the position and character of the lenses, 
and the power of the light. A brilliant picture 
20 ft. in diameter may be secured from a slide 
3 in. in diameter under a powerful light. To 
appear erect upon the screen, the picture slides 
must be inserted into the tube in an inverted 
position, A beautiful effect is secured by what is 
known as dissolving views. It involves having 
two reflectors so placed that the images of two 
pictures are thrown at the same time on the 
screen, causing one to fade or melt into the other. 
See Kinetoscope. 

Maginot Line (mi‘ji-no). See Fortifications. 
_ Maglemosean Culture (smé-gla-mo’zi-an), 
in geology, a phase of the mesolithic period (q.v.). 
The name is derived from Magelmose in Den- 
mark where relics of the period have been found. 

Magna Carta (mäg'na kär'ta), or GREAT 
CHARTER, an important document in British his- 
tory, forming a part of the Constitution of Great 
Britain, and regarded as a basic guarantee of 
liberty. It was extorted by the people of Eng- 
ang from King John at Runnymede, June 15, 

5. 

Although the document has been known in 
modern times as the Magna Charta, the letter 
h was deleted from Charta on May 9, 1946. At 
that time, the House of Lords decided to revert 
to the ancient spelling, Carta, as given on the 
original document signed at Runnymede, to rec- 
tify the error of “a careless scribe in medieval 
times, or earlier,” 

This document was brought about by the 
tyranny and oppression practiced by the Norman 

ings under the feudal system, on account of 
which the barons rose up with the hearty sup- 
ra of the people in their demand for reforma- 
ory measures, Among the reforms guaranteed 
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were included the protection of property, liberty, 
and life against arbitrary kings. The barons were 
accorded certain privileges that tended to secure 
the proper enforcement of civil rights and social 
freedom. Other measures embodied in the Magna 
Carta include the regulations of the business 
of traders, those in regard to the Church, and 
those in relation to freemen generally, especially 
the protection guaranteed under a jury system. 
Several successors of King John confirmed the 
Great Charter and Edward I embodied it in 
the statutes. The essential principles have been 
confirmed by many decisions of the courts and 
acts of Parliament. 

Magna Charta. See Magna Carta. 

Magnesia (mdg-né’zhi-a), an earthy pow- 
der. It is a tasteless white powder and possesses 
alkaline properties. Magnesia is used in medicine 
as a laxative and, administered in small doses, 
it acts as an antacid, Pure magnesia is obtained 
by exposing hydrated carbonate to a red heat. 
Treated in this way, it forms the pure commercial 
article known as calcined magnesia. 

Magnesium (mag-né’zhi-im), a metal of 
wide distribution; a silver-white metallic element 
(atomic No. 12). It was first obtained by reduc- 
ing magnesium chloride with metallic sodium, 
or by the electrolysis of fused magnesium chloride. 
At an ordinary temperature it is more brittle 
than silver, but becomes malleable when the 
temperature is increased, and may be formed into 
wire or ribbon. Its silver-white color is preserved 
in dry air, but when exposed to moisture it 
becomes tarnished. When heated above its melt- 
ing point of 650° C., it burns with a dazzling 
light. It is used in pyrotechnics, incendiaries, 
tracers, metallurgy, and light alloys. It is pro- 
duced by the electrolysis of its ores or of natural 
brines. In an atmosphere of carbonic acid 
gas it decomposes the gas in burning, constitutes 
magnesic oxide, and forms the carbon into a pow- 
der. Calcined magnesia is obtained by reducing 
magnesium to ashes. Magnesium deposits occur 
extensively in various metals, in serpentine rock, 
meerschaum, soapstone, asbestos, other minerals, 
and sea water. 

Magnet (mag’nét). See Magnetism. 

Magnetic Storm (mag-nét'ik stérm), a pro- 
nounced worldwide fluctuation in the intensity 
of the earth's magnetic field. Such storms begin 
suddenly, the field intensity rising sharply in a 
minute or two, followed by the main phase, in 
which the intensity drops well below its usual 
value and then returns to normal over a period 
of several days. Associated with magnetic storms 
are cosmic-ray fluctuations, marked auroral ac- 
tivity, and ionosphere changes that lead to inter- 
ference with radio communication. The Chap- 
man-Ferraro theory of these storms attributes the 
observed effects to a hypothetical “ring current” 
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of ions that is supposed to form around the earth 
during a solar disturbance in which the sun emits 
vast ion streams. In effect, the earth’s magnetic 
field acts as an umbrella in deflecting these 
streams, which flow around the earth and tend 
to cancel out the earth’s field. 

Magnetism (mdg’nétiz’m), the part of phys- 
ics that treats of the origin and properties of 
magnetic fields and substances. The name was 
coined from Magnesia, a region in Asia Minor 
where the magnetic iron ore FegO, is found in 
abundance. Lumps of this black mineral, called 
lodestones, were found to have the property of 
attracting iron, a phenomenon called magnetism 
after their source. Today, a wide variety of mag- 
netic effects is known. 

The condition existing in space near a magnet 
such that other magnets (or strongly magnetic 
materials such as iron) experience a force there 
is called a magnetic field. All magnetic fields are 
caused by electric currents, whether by currents 
in wires, as in an electromagnet, or by currents 
within atoms, as in “permanent” magnets made 
from iron or iron alloys. In general, the stronger 
the current and the closer one is to it, the more 
intense the magnetic field. 

Magnetic fields are often described in terms 
of imaginary lines of force. These lines indicate 
the direction of the magnetic force on a hypo- 
thetical “north magnetic pole” placed in the 
field, In a strong magnetic field the lines of force 
are drawn close to- 
gether, in a weak 
one they are drawn 
farther apart. Fig- 
ure r shows the 
lines of force sur- 
rounding several 
magnets and com- 
binations of mag- 
nets. Iron filings 
tend to align them- 
selves in the direc- 
tion of a magnetic 
field, and when 
sprinkled on a sheet 
of paper over a mag- 
net such filings form 
into patterns like 
those illustrated. 

The magneti¢ properties of' matter arise from 
two different effects taking place within atoms. 
The first is the motion of the electrons of an 
atom in orbits about its central nucleus; in the 
presence of a magnetic field, these orbital cur- 
rents, initially random, align themselves opposite 
to the field. This behavior is called diamagnetism, 
and it results in a weaker field inside the sub- 
stance and a tendency for the substance to be 
repelled by the field. The other effect results 
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from the spins of the individual electrons, which 
causes each one to behave like a tiny magnet. In 
an external magnetic field, these magnets line 
up with the field, yielding a stronger field inside 
the substance and a tendency for it to be attracted 
by the field. This behavior is called paramagne- 
tism. Whether a given material is diamagnetic 
or paramagnetic depends upon whether the effect 
of the orbital currents or that of the electron spins 
predominates. The relative permeability of a ma- 
terial is the numerical factor relating the mag- 
netic field within it to the external field; it is 
slightly larger than 1 for paramagnetic substances 
and slightly less than 1 for diamagnetic ones. 
Some values are: bismuth, 0.9998; aluminum, 
1.00002; water, 0.99999; platinum, 1.0003. 

A few materials have exceptionally large per- 
meabilities, and are strongly attracted by mag- 
netic fields. Iron, cobalt, and nickel, and some 
of their alloys, are the principal members of this 
class of ferromagnetic substances, whose proper- 
ties arise from the interactions of electrons in 
neighboring atoms, which is a quantum me- 
chanical effect. Many ferromagnetic substances 
can be permanently magnetized by being placed 
in a magnetic field. The atoms of such materials 
are arranged in groups called domains, about 
0.05 mm. across, each of which is permanently 
magnetized. Ordinarily, the directions of mag- 
netization of the domains are random, yielding 
no net field, but in an external magnetic field 
they become parallel to the field and remain 
aligned even when the external field is removed. 
When a ferromagnetic substance is heated be- 
yond a certain point, called the Curie tempera- 
ture, thermal agitation prevents the atoms from 
being held in domains, and the material loses its 
ferromagnetic properties. The Curie temperature 
for iron is 760° C. The strongest permanent 
magnets are made from Alnico, which is a class 
of alloys of aluminum, nickel, cobalt, and copper. 
Magnets can also be made from certain alloys of 
copper, manganese, and aluminum, metals which 
are not themselves ferromagnetic, owing to the 
way in which the atoms of such alloys arrange 
themselves into crystals. They are known as 
Heusler alloys. 

The permeabilities of ferromagnetic substances 
are not constants characteristic of the material, 
but depend on previous magnetic history and 
upon the magnitude of the magnetic intensity 
itself. As the magnetic intensity is increased, the 
magnetization reaches a maximum value (satura- 
tion). If the magnetic intensity is then decreased 
to zero, some magnetization remains (remanent 
magnetism); and the magnetization does not 
vanish until some reverse magnetizing force 
(coercive force) is applied. Eventually, the ma- 
terial may be saturated in the reverse direction 
and the entire process repeated. This phenomenon 
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is called Aysteresis, and the area of the hysteresis 
loop is a measure of the work needed to align 
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In this diagram, H is the magnetizing force and B is 
the magnetic field strength 


the domains of the material with the external 
magnetic field. Since this leads to heating of the 
ferromagnetic material, iron alloys intended for 
use in alternating current devices, such as the 
cores of transformers and the magnetic parts of 
motors, should have as little hysteresis as possible. 
On the other hand, permanent magnetism de- 
pends upon the remanence, and alloys for per- 
manent magnets should have large hysteresis. 

The strength of a magnetic field is measured 
in the MKS system of units in webers/m?, a unit 
of flux density. The corresponding CGS unit is 
the gauss, where 1 weber/m?=ro* gauss. The 
symbol for flux density is B. Another relevant 
quantity is magnetic intensity, symbol H, which 
is a measure of the magnetizing force in a region 
of space. The MKS unit for H is the ampere- 
turn/meter (alternatively newton/weber), and 
the CGS unit is the oersted; 1 amp-turn/m=47 
X10 oersted. 

Magnetism, terrestrrat, that branch of geo- 
physics dealing with the magnetic field of the 
earth and its variations. While the existence of a 
magnetic field at the earth’s surface has been 
known for over a thousand years through its 
effect on magnetized needles, Sir William Gilbert, 
physician to Elizabeth I of England, was the 
first to understand its true character. In his book 
Die Magnete” (1600), Gilbert showed that the 
magnetic field around a spherical piece of lode- 
stone is substantially identical in its influence on 
a compass needle with the field of the earth. 
Careful surveys indicate that, to a fair degree of 
approximation, the earth's magnetism is that 
which would be produced by a bar magnet 
about 200 m. distant from the center of the earth 
and tilted by 11° away from the earth’s axis. 
No such magnet can actually exist, for the iron 
and nickel of the earth’s core must be in the 
liquid state, because of the high temperature and 
pressure there. It is presumed that the terrestrial 
magnetic field is produced by electric currents 
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which flow in the core. These currents are be- 
lieved to be maintained by the combined effects 
of convection in the core and the rotation of the 
earth, although the exact mechanism remains the 
subject of much study. 

The deviation of a compass needle from true 
north is called declination, and it varies from 
place to place owing to irregularities in the mag- 
netic field. Since the 17th century it has been 
known that the declination at a particular loca- 
tion changes gradually with time. In 1580, for 
example, the declination at London was 11° E., 
in 1823 it was 24° W., while today it is about 
11° W. Charts for navigation must be periodically 
revised to take this variation into account, The 
magnetic poles, at which a compass needle would 
point directly downward, are at 76° N., 102° W. 
in the Northern Hemisphere and 68°S., 146° E. 
in the Southern. 

In addition to varying in direction, the earth’s 
magnetic field has decreased in magnitude by 
about 5 per cent in the past hundred years, but 
in Roman times the field appears to have been 
50 per cent larger than it is today. There is evi- 
dence, based on measurements of the residual 
magnetization of certain rocks, that the magnetic 
field has reversed its direction many times in the 
remote past. These reversals cin be explained 
on the basis of modern theories of the origin of 
the earth's magnetic field, although again the 
details are not clear. 

Short-term fluctuations in the earth’s magne- 
tism are called magnetic storms. These storms are 
world-wide and typically consist of a brief in- 
crease in magnetic intensity followed by a large 
drop. The intensity then gradually regains its 
normal magnitude over a period of several days. 
Magnetic storms coincide with intense sunspot 
activity and are believed to be due to the action 
of vast streams of ions emitted by the sun. Asso- 
ciated with magnetic storms are auroras, changes 
in cosmic-ray intensity, and disturbances in short- 
wave radio communication. See also Magnetic 
Storm. 

Magnetic surveys, which help in determining 
geologic structures, are often used in prospecting 
for oil and minerals, particularly iron ore. 

Magnetite (mdg’ne-tit), an ore of iron, so 
called from its magnetic properties. In some cases 
it exhibits polarity, when it is known as load- 
stone, or lodestone. It has a semimetallic luster, is 
iron-black in color, and occurs in both massive 
and crystalline form. It is important as a com- 
mercial source of iron. Large deposits of it are 
found in Sweden, Siberia, Canada, and many 
parts of the U.S., especially in California, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, and New York. 

Magnetogorsk (még-nét/0-gérsk), or Mac- 
NITOGORSK, a town of eastern Russia, located in 
the South Urals on the Ural River. Built in 1929, 
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the city was planned as a center for the production 
of magnetic iron ore (magnetite). Population, 
1956 (est.), 284,000. 

Magnetohydrodynamies (még-né’to-hi-dré- 
di-nam’iks), the science, also called Aydromag- 
netism, which treats of the interactions of elec- 
trically conducting fluids with magnetic fields, 
The motion of such fluids, which may be either 
highly ionized gases or liquid metals, through a 
magnetic field induces electric currents, which in 
turn modify both the magnetic field and the fluid 
motion in a highly complex manner. It is be- 
lieved that the earth’s magnetism, sunspots, neb- 
ulae (such as our galaxy), and magnetic stars 
all represent magnetohydrodynamic phenomena. 
Current experiments in thermonuclear power 
make use of magnetohydrodynamic principles in 
attempting to create “magnetic bottles” to keep 
the high-temperature reaction away from the 
walls of its container, which otherwise would 
cool the gas and quench the reaction. 

Magnetron (mag’né-tron), a vacuum tube 
used in electronics to produce high-speed oscilla- 
tions. Essentially, the apparatus within the mag- 
netron tube consists of a central cathode located 
between the two parts of a split anode. Outside 

` of the tube and circling it is a magnetic coil. 
When an electric current passes through the coil, 
it sets up a magnetic field within the tube. Since 
electric currents are deflected in a magnetic field, 
the direction of the electrons leaving the cathode 
can be changed at will (by varying the current 
in the coil), so that they will strike either part 
of the split anode, thus producing a current of 
high oscillation. 

Magnificat (mag-nif'i-kat), the song of 
thanksgiving uttered by the Virgin Mary, as re- 
corded in Luke 1:46-55. It is named from the 
first word in the Latin version Magnificat anima 
mea, Dominum, meaning “My soul magnifies the 
Lord.” It was incorporated into the service of 
vespers, and is usually sung or said after the 
first lesson at evening prayer. 

Magnolia (mdg-no'li-a), a genus of orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, native to North America, 
China, India, Japan, and other portions of Europe 
and Asia. Many of the species are noted for their 
great beauty, handsome flowers, and evergreen or 
deciduous leaves. The flowers of some are 10 in. 
in diameter, but most bear smaller flowers. They 
are white or purple-white in color and are noted 
for their fragrance. The wood is of little value 
on account of its being soft and spongy, but some 
of the trees attain a large size and yield woods 
utilized in manufacturing ornamental products 
and baskets. Some species have roots of which 
the bark is serviceable in preparing a useful tonic. 
The Virginian magnolia, or Magnolia grandi- 
flora, has properties that are utilized in making 
medicine for treating rheumatic complaints, while 
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the Magnolia umbrella yields a tonic. The larg- 
est American species is common to the region 
from North Carolina to the Gulf. It reaches a 
height of 70 ft., has evergreen laurellike leaves, 
and bears a whitish flower. The Magnolia yulan 
has been cultivated nearly 2,000 years in China, 
where it thrives at high elevations and serves as a 
favorite ornamental tree. 

Magnolia State, popular name for the State 
of Mississippi, derived from the large number of 
magnolia trees with their fragrant white blossoms, 
which characterize the entire Gulf of Mexico 
region. 

Magpie (mag’pi), the name of a beautiful 
bird classed with the crow family, but differing 
from the common crow in having a smaller 
body, short wings, a long tail, and various colors. 
Several species of magpies have been described, 
two of which are native to America, and abound 
from the northern portion of the continent to the 
Gulf of California. The common magpie is from 
14 to 18 in. long, has black and white plumage 
with markings of purple and green, and is shy, 
but cunning in obtaining food and avoiding 
enemies. It subsists principally on animal food and 
Preys upon the eggs and young of other birds, 
for which purpose it robs their nests promiscu- 
ously. The nests are built substantially, some 
Species constructing a dome of interwoven sticks 
for protection, and the eggs are usually from six 
to nine in number, bluish-green in color, and 
blotched with ashen hues. The magpie is gen- 
erally met with in pairs, issues a chattering note, 
and may be domesticated, even showing capa- 
bility of learning to articulate some words by 
imitation, and is inclined to hide articles of bright 
color. Most species are shy in a native state, but 
in populated districts they become familiar and 
build their nests under the eaves of habitations 
and churches. 

agruder (ma-groo’dér), JOHN BANKHEAD, 
Confederate general, born in Winchester, Va., 
Aug. 15, 1810; died in Houston, Tex., Feb. 19, 
1871. In 1830 he was graduated from the West 
Point Military Acad., served as captain in the 
Mexican War, and was made a lieutenant colonel. 
He resigned his commission at the beginning of 
the Civil War and joined the Confederate army 
as a brigadier general. His services were dis- 
tinguished particularly at Yorktown, in the Penin- 
sular Campaign, and in commanding the depart- 
ment of Texas, where, in 1863, he recaptured 
Galveston. After the Civil War he joined the 
imperial forces of Mexico under Maximilian, but 
when the republic was re-established he returned 
to the U.S. and attracted large audiences by his 
lectures on Mexico. 

Mahabharata 9 (ma-hd'bi’ra-ta), a cele- 
brated epic of ancient India. According: to most 
authorities, it was compiled from a great mass 
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of legends and poetry written in different periods 
and finally arranged as a coherent narrative, pub- 
lished at Calcutta during the 19th century. With 
180,000 lines, usually divided into 18 books, it 
is many times the length of Homer's “Iliad.” The 
principal part of the work treats of the wars be- 
tween the Kauravas and the Pandavas in the 
ancient kingdom of Bharata. The families of the 
Kauravas, or, symbolically, the powers of evil, 
were overthrown by the heroic Pandavas, or pow- 
ers of good. The latter are praised for their 
devotion to the worship of Krishna (q.v.). Ar- 
rangement of the poem is attributed to Vyasa 
by the Hindus. 

Mahaffy (mg-haf’i), sR JOHN PENTLAND, 
Irish classical scholar, born near Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, Feb. 26, 1839; died in Dublin, Ireland, 
April 30, 1919. He was educated in Germany and 
at the Univ. of Dublin, where he became profes- 
sor of ancient history in 1867. He later (1914) 
became provost of Trinity Coll. His many writ- 
ings were chiefly on Greek literature and his- 
tory and include “A History of Greek Classical 
Literature” (1880) and “Problems in Greek 
History” (1892). 

Mahan (ma-han’), ALFRED THAYER, naval 
officer and author, born in West Point, N.Y., 
Sept. 27, 1840; died Dec. 1, 1914. Son of Dennis 
Hart Mahan, a professor at West Point, he was 
graduated from Annapolis (1859), was assigned 
to duty in Brazilian waters, and returned to the 
U.S. at the beginning of the Civil War. He was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in 1861 and served 
efficiently on various battleships. In 1865 he was 
made lieutenant commander, became captain in 
1885, and in 1896 retired from the service at his 
own request. President McKinley appointed him 
to be an American delegate to the peace con- 
ference at The Hague in 1899. Many of his writ- 
ings, recognized as standard works in their field, 
have been translated into German, French, Japa- 
nese, and other languages. They include “Influ- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,” “Interest of 
America in Sea Power,” and “The Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Revolution.” 

Mahanadi (mg-hä’ng-di) or MAHANUDDY, a 
river in southern India which rises in the 
Central Provinces and flows into the Bay of 
Bengal by a large delta. It receives the inflow from 
several tributaries and has a total length of 520 
m. During the rainy seasons it carries a large 
volume of water, the surplus being utilized to irri- 
gate a large scope of country. In the dry season 
it becomes very low. 

Mahanoy City (mä’g-noi), a borough in the 
anthracite coal region of east central Pennsyl- 
vania, in Schuylkill County, 10 m. N. of Potts- 
ville. It is on the Reading Ry. It has exten- 
sive iron works and is important as a mining 
and shipping center for anthracite coal. The 
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vicinity was first settled in 1859, and the 
borough was incorporated in 1863. Population, 
1900, 13,504; in 1940, 13,442; in 1960, 8,536. 

Mahdi (ma’dé), an Arabic word meaning 
“the guided one.” In Mohammedanism it corre- 
sponds to the Messiah in Judaism. The Mahdi is 
supposed to finish the work started by Moham- 
med, which is to convert all the unfaithful to 
Mohammedanism and to establish a Golden Age 
under the rule of Allah (q.v.). 

Historically the name of the Mahdi is connected 
with an Egyptian, Mohammed Ahmed ibn-Seyyid 
Abdullah, who claimed to be a descendant of Mo- 
hammed. In 1881, Mohammed Ahmed declared 
that he was the Mahdi and made himself the 
leader of a revolutionary movement in the Sudan 
against Eygptian rule. His spiritual activities and 
interests did not interfere with his amassing a 
great fortune through slave traffic. Mohammed 
Ahmed gathered a great many followers who 
considered him to be the real Mahdi, but the 
Egyptian government did not recognize him as 
such. In 1883, the Mahdi conquered the capital 
of Kordofan, El Obeid, and later vanquished the 
Egyptian army sent out to fight him. In 1885, 
at Khartoum, the British general Charles George * 
Gordon (q.v.) was besieged and killed by the 
Mahdi’s forces, The Mahdi died the same year. 
His successor, Abdullah, was defeated by the 
British at the city of Omdurman in 1898. 

Mahmud Il (mé-mood’), Sultan of Turkey, 
son of Sultan Abdul-Hamid I, born July 20, 1785; 
died July 1, 1839. He ascended the throne on 
July 28, 1808, under the influence and with the 
support of the Janizaries. He soon became in- 
volved in a war with Russia, which lasted until 
1812, and by the Treaty of Bucharest he lost 
Bessarabia and the provinces of Moldavia, Serbia, 
and Wallachia. In 1821 Greece revolted. By the 
success in the Battle of Navarino, in 1827, that 
country became independent, but was not so 
recognized until three years later. While the 
Grecian war of independence was progressing, 
Mahmud made military reforms, and in 1826 was 
able to effect the destruction of the Janizaries. 
In 1829 a war with Russia terminated in the 
Treaty of Adrianople, by which the Ottoman 
power was further curtailed in Europe. Shortly 
after, Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, began a war 
for independence, which was settled by a treaty 
in 1833 through the intervention of Russia, but 
neither of the contending parties was satisfied. In 
the same year Russia forced him to make the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. Subsequently he ef- 
fected many civil reforms and concluded a num- 
ber of commercial treaties by which the foreign 
relations were greatly strengthened and com- 
merce was extended. In 1839 he sent an expedi- 
tion against Mehemet Ali to restore lost power, 
but died before results were obtained. 
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Mahogany (ma-hdg’a-ni), the name applied 
to several varieties of hardwood valued in fur- 
niture making. True, or Spanish, mahogany 
comes from trees of the family Meliaceae, which 
are most commonly found in the West Indies 
and tropical America. These trees—8o ft. to 100 
ft. high and 6 ft. in diameter when mature 
(after 100-150 years)—yield a close-grained 
wood, durable in use, yet rather easily worked 
and beautiful in manufactured items. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is credited with introducing the wood 
to Europe in the 1590's (although the Spaniards 
seemed to have used the wood in carpentry 
before that time) and is said to have used it 
originally in ship repairs. It acquired its great 
popularity as a furniture wood in the hands of 
such 18th-century cabinetmakers as the Adams 
brothers, Hepplewhite, and Chippendale. For- 
merly abundant in the West Indies, where the 
finest wood was obtained, most mahogany now 
comes from Central America. Such countries as 
Ghana, Nigeria, and the Cameroons on the 
western coast of Africa are also the source of a 
variety of mahogany that is extensively used in 
veneers and trim. Other woods, similar to 
mahogany in many ways and often called 
mahogany, are derived from several different 
families of trees in Australia, the Philippines, 
the East Indies, and the western U.S. 

Mabhrattas (ma-rat'az), or Maratuas, a peo- 
ple of western and central India. The name 
Marathas is derived from Marathi, the Indo- 
European language which they speak. The origin 
of the Mahrattas is not clear, but they came to 
prominence in the 17th century, during the 
period when the Mogul empire was declining. 
Under their leader, Sivaji Bhonsla (1627-80), 
they rebelled against the Mohammedan rule and 
managed to gain control over a large part of 
northern and western India. The state thus 
formed remained powerful for about a century. 
Under the nominal rule of Sivaji’s descendants, 
it was ruled in fact by hereditary ministers or 
peshwas. By the latter part of the 18th century, 
the Mahratta state had degenerated into a loose 
confederacy, and the Mahratta power was finally 
and decisively broken by the British in 1818, 
after a series of wars. Under the Indian Repub- 
lic, created in 1950, 26,000,000 out of a Marathi- 
speaking population of 27,000,000 are located in 
the Bombay state. 

Mai (md’é), ancexo, cardinal, scholar, Roman 
Catholic prelate, born in Schilpario, Italy, March 
7, 1782; died at Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, 
Sept. 9, 1854. As a specialist in ancient writing, 
he was given a position at the Ambrosian 
Library in Milan in 1811. While there, he estab- 
lished his reputation as a reader of palimpsests 
(that is, of the erased writing on manuscripts 
that have been reused), and, in 1819, he was 


transferred to the Vatican Library, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was named a cardi- 
nal in 1838. Mai was responsible for bringing 
to light unpublished pages from more than 350 
writers, both secular and religious, from the 
Roman empire to the Renaissance. His most 
famous find was Cicero’s “Republic” in 1822, 

Maidenhair (mād”n-hár), the name applied 
to several species of ferns in the genus Adiantum 
distributed in North and South America and in 
parts of Europe. These plants characteristically 
have slender, polished stalks and fronds of a 
shape roughly resembling a feather or a hand 
with the fingers spread. They thrive best 
naturally in shaded, moist habitats, and several 
species are cultivated as house ferns. 

Maidenhead (mad’’n-héd), municipal bor- 
ough in Berkshire, England, situated on the 
Thames River, ca. 25 m. w. of London. It is a 
popular resort area and residential town, and 
there are a number of interesting churches, 
abbeys, and estates in the locality, as well as an 
18th-century stone bridge. Population, 1951, 
27,125. 

Maidu (mi’dé0), a group of North American 
Indians who lived east of the Sacramento River 
in California. These tribes were of the Penutian 
linguistic stock. They lived in circular, brush- 
wood houses, gathered acorns and seeds for 
food (a diet supplemented by some fish and 
game), and practiced shamanism. They excelled 
in the making of baskets, although they never 
developed the art of weaving cloth. There were 
three divisions of the Maidu Indians, based upon 
their residence in valley, foothill, or mountain 
regions. The valley Indians, known as the 
Nisenan, were the most advanced and prosper- 
ous. The Maidu population was greatly reduced 
by contact with whites, but some of them still 
live in the California foothills and on the Round 
Valley Reservation in northern California near 
Laytonville. 3 

Maikop (m7kóp), capital of the Adygei 
Autonomous Oblast (region) of the Russian 
S.F.S.R. It is situated in a mineral-rich area in 
the northern foothills of the Caucasus Mts., be- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas. The center 
of one of the most important oil-producing 
regions in Russia, it is an industrial city and 
manufactures primarily tobacco and food prod- 
ucts and furniture. Maikop was founded in 1858 
and developed rapidly after oil was discovered 
in the early rg00’s. Population, ca. 70,000. 

Mail (mal). See Postal System; Stamp. 

Maillol (mé-yol’), arisrive, sculptor, born in 
Banyuls-sur-Mer, France, Dec. 25, 1861; died 
there, Oct. 5, 1944. When he was 21 years old, 
he went to Paris to study and there joined 
a group of young artists who followed Gau- 
guin in preferring a decorative style to that 
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of the impressionists. To perfect his technique as 
a painter, he experimented with other mediums 
and eventually adopted sculpture as his primary 
interest. He found his inspiration in the Greek 
art of the 5th century 8.c., with its emphasis 
on proportion, harmony, and unity. His great 
works, such as “Flora” (1911), “Pomona” 
(1912), and the monument to Cézanne called 
“Fame” which he completed in 1925, won him 
general recognition as one of the foremost sculp- 
tors of his time. 

Maimonides (mi-mon’i-déz), or MOSES BEN 
MAIMON, also known as RAMBAM, Jewish philoso- 
pher of the Middle Ages, born in Cordova, 
Spain, March 30, 1135; died in al-Fustat, Egypt, 
Dec. 13, 1204. His father instructed him in 
Hebrew and Jewish learning, and he was edu- 
cated by Arabic scholars in secular fields of 
knowledge. In 1148 when a fanatical Moslem 
Sect conquered Cordova, Maimonides’ family 
began a period of wandering, after which they 
settled briefly in Fez (1160) and then in al- 
Fustit, outside of Cairo (1165). In Cairo, Mai- 
monides assumed leadership of the Jewish con- 
gregation and exerted a wide influence on Jewry. 
After the family fortune was lost in a ship- 
wreck, he became physician to Saladin, the sultan 
of Egypt. During his lifetime, Maimonides 
wrote on a wide variety of topics, including 
medicine and the calendar as well as religion 
and philosophy. His greatest works are the 
“Mishna Torah,” called “The Strong Hand,” a 
systemization of Jewish law; and “Moreh 
Nebukim,” or “Guide for the Perplexed,” an 
attempt to unify faith and reason which pro- 
foundly influenced Christian as well as Jewish 
thought. 
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Courtesy The Bettmann Archive 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Musona of Art, Gijt of 
Maurice Wertheim, 1950 
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Main (man), a river in southwestern Germany. 
Its two sources, the Red Main and the White 
Main, rise in the Fichtelgebirge in northeastern 
Bavaria and unite near Kulmbach, Bavaria. Over 
300 m. long, the river flows in a general westerly 
direction and joins the Rhine near Mainz, It is 
navigable for river craft after its junction with 
the Regnitz, its chief tributary. The valley of 
the Main is fertile, noted for the production of 
cereals and grapes. The chief cities on its banks 
are Würzburg, Schweinfurt, Aschaffenburg, 
Offenbach, and Frankfort. 

Maine (man), a state in the New England 
section of the U.S., northernmost and largest of 
that area. Aroostook County, alone, is bigger 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. 
Maine has more forest land than any other eastern 
state, It was once noted for its logging industry, 
but now uses most of its timber resources in the 
production of paper and wood products. Rapid 
expansion in these and other manufactures is 
transforming the state into an important indus 
trial area, The state's nonforested land is re- 
served for the cultivation of a variety of crops, 
and Maine ranks first among the states in produc- 
tion of potatoes, outranking even Idaho. 

Maine is bounded by Canada on the N. and E, 
New Hampshire and Canada on the w., and the 
‘Atlantic Ocean and New Hampshire on the s. 
It ranks 39th in size among the states and 36th 
in population, according to the 1960 Decennial 
Census of Population (the District of Columbia 
is included in both rankings). The name “Maine” 
appears in the charters by James I and Charles I 
to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and was used to de- 
scribe the area in contradistinction to the many 
islands along the coast. Extensive pine forests 
have earned it the nickname of the “Pine Tree 


State.” 


Location Between 66°57’ and 71°7" W. long. 
and 43°4’ and 47°28! N. lat. 
Area 33,215 sq.m. 
Land 31,012 sq. m. 
Inland water 2,203 sq. m. 
Greatest extent; 
North to south ca. 320 m. 
East to west co. 210 m. 
Population (1960) 969,265 
Capital city Augusta 


Highest point 
Lowest point 
Admitted to the Union 


Mt. Katahdin (5,268 ft.) 
Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 


(23rd state) 1820 

Song “State of Maine Song," words and 
music by Roger Vinton Snow 

Flower White pine cone and tassel 

Bird Chickadee 

Motto Dirigo (Latin, meaning "I Guide") 

Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 

GrocrapHy 


The surface of Maine is largely upland, with 
gently rolling hills and mountain peaks char- 
acterizing most sections. Mount Katahdin 
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(5,268 ft.), the state’s highest point, lies in the 
center toward the northern border. Nearly all 
of the other high peaks rise in the western third 
of the state, south of Katahdin. Below Flaggstaff 
Lake is one cluster with six peaks of more than 
4,000 ft.: Saddleback, Horn, Bigelow, Sugar 
Loaf, Crocker, and Abraham. This western, or 
plateau, region is separated from the coastal 
plain, roughly, by the St. John River basin in 
the northwest, the Penobscot River on the east, 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the south. East of 
the Penobscot, there are several scattered high 
peaks, but with few exceptions they are less 
than 1,500 ft. in elevation. Off the east coast, on 
Mt. Desert Island, rises Mt. Cadillac (1,530 ft.), 
the highest elevation on the Atlantic seaboard 
north of Brazil. In total, Maine has 97 moun- 
tains exceeding 3,000 ft. and 9 rising above 
4,000 ft. 

Much of the nonforested land bears crops; 
Aroostook County, in the north, has the most 
fertile soil in the state for growing potatoes. 
Across the surface of many areas are wide gravel 
ridges, deposited by receding glaciers during the 
ice age. Glacial action also dammed up many of 
the valleys, forming over 2,500 lakes of all sizes; 
Moosehead Lake is the largest of them and is 
also the largest body of water completely within 
New England boundaries. Among other lakes 
noted for exceptional picturesqueness are the 
Rangely Lakes in the northwest, including 
Mooselookmeguntic Lake, and Twin Lakes on 
the upper reaches of the Penobscot River. 

Maine’s coast line is very jagged, being 
notched with extremely deep bays, coves, and 
harbors; ancient hills once stood here, before 
ice and snow pushed them under the surface 
of the ocean. With these indentations included, 
250 m. of direct coast become almost 2,500 m.— 
or half the length of the eastern coast of the 
U.S. Rocky and wooded islands abound along 
the coast of the state. Five major river systems 
drain Maine, all emptying into the Atlantic: the 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, and 
St. John. Poor drainage makes the northern sec- 
tions—except for the fertile Aroostook tract— 
very swampy. A 

The spectacular scenery of the state of Maine 
is sometimes compared to that of Norway. Its 
topography varies from the complex shore line 
to the majestic forest areas. Several points are 
noted for their exceptional views: from Mt. 
Katahdin, for example, more land and water 
are visible than from any other spot in the U.S. 
Maine’s lake resorts (such as Moosehead and 
Rangely) and its ocean resorts (such as Bar 
Harbor and Kennebunkport) are interesting for 
their natural beauty. Many sites interest the 
visitor from a historical point of view. Major 
ones are the York Gaol, the oldest public build- 
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ing in the U.S., 310 years old in 1963; the first 
pile bridge made in America, in the middle of 
the 18th century, also at York; the Wedding 
Cake house at Kennebunk, with its Victorian 
decoration; and stately old mansions such as those 
still standing at Wiscasset, itself a 17th-century 
settlement. At least ten covered bridges are still 
standing. Several old forts and blockhouses also 
still exist, some of them preserved in state parks: 
Ft. Knox, in Ft. Knox State Park, dates from 
1846, and is one of the largest forts of its kind 
in the country. 

Climate: Maine has a variable climate. Winters 
tend to be cold—with the temperature usually 
below freezing for three months—but are 
actually less severe than in inland states at the 
same latitude. Snowfall averages 83 to go in. 
annually. Summers are short and free from dry- 
ness and excessive heat, being tempered by 
north winds and sea breezes. An evenly distrib. 
uted rainfall protects against drought. 


Normal temperature, Portland 


January 207° F. 
July 67.8° F. 
Annual meon 44.5° F. 
latest frost, Portland May 30 
Earliest frost, Portland Sept, 15 
Precipitation, Portland 
January 443 in, 
July 2.83 in, 
Annual 41.9 iin 
Average growing season 150-70 days on 
coast, shorter 
inland 


Narurat Resources 


and rich deposits of a 


MAINE 
ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Winter Sports Carnival Jonvory, Fryeburg, first week in Fab- 


tvary, Ft. Fairfield; first week in March, 
Presque Isle 


February-March; Caribou 


First Sunday In June; Frenchville, Ft 
Kent, St. Agatha, Van Buren 


Summer months; Presque Isle 
July; Von Buren 

July; Belfast 

July; Museum of Art, Portland 


July, Boothbay Harbor, Cosco Bay, 
Kennebunkport; August, Portland 


September; Lewiston 


Sportsman's Show 
Corpus Christi Procession 


Potato Blossom Festival 
Potato Festival 

Maoine Broiler Festival 
Summer Art Festival 


Yacht Racing 
State Foir 


large variety of minerals, many, such as man- 
ganese-iron ore, not yet fully exploited. Some 
major minerals are already produced in quan- 
tity, and future economic development of its 
resources will make the state a more valuable 
contributor to the nation’s mineral wealth, The 
state's most important resources are the materials 
used in the construction of highways, bridges, 
airports, and buildings: cement, clay, lime, sand 
and gravel, slate, and stone. Maine is a long- 
established producer of feldspar, and the state 
ranks high in the output of a few minor minerals 
such as beryllium and sheet-mica. 

In 1953 the state had 17,088,000 acres of forest 
land, with a total stand of live sawtimber of 
28,226,000 bd. ft. Forests occupy over 80 per 
cent of Maine's land surface, For more than 300 
years the state's principal industries have centered 
around its timber resources, with heavy produc- 
tion of paper and wood products, The average 
timber harvest from 1949 to 1956 was 1,900,000 
cords of pulp and 536,500,000 bd. ft. of lumber, 
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Courtesy Maine Development Commission 
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The trees found in most abundance in the state 
are the ash, balsam, birch, fir, hemlock, maple, 
red spruce (used in the manufacture of paper 
products), white oak, and white pine (a major 
source of lumber for home construction). 
Maine’s nonforested land lacks rich soil, for 


the most part, because of glacial erosion. Never- 
theless, some tracts, particularly those of Aroos- 
took County, are exceptionally fertile for the 
growing of certain crops, especially potatoes. 
Maine’s hilly areas are suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of excellent blueberries and other fruits. 
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Maine's rapid rivers provide an abundant water- 
power supply, although only half their potential 
has been developed. In 1956 61 per cent of the 
state’s electric energy was hydroelectric, over one- 
third was steam. Many power sites established 
on the rivers at the beginning of the rgth cen- 
tury are still in operation; the most recent de- 
velopments are on the Kennebec and Penobscot 
rivers. 

Some of the world’s finest fishing areas are 
found in Maine, where almost 100 types of edible 
fish are caught. On the coast, codfish, haddock, 
herring, lobster, and sardines are among the most 
valuable catches; inland waters are rich in salmon 
and trout. Wildlife in the state includes the bear, 
deer, fox, mink, and rabbit. 

Maine, a leader in forest protection, was the 
first (1905) state in the country to have a forest- 
fire lookout. The Univ. of Maine, noted for its 
fine department of forestry, supplies a large pro- 
portion of the state’s technical foresters. The state 
participates in the National Tree Farm Program. 
It also sponsors a conservation program and 
makes substantial grants for the study of erosion 
problems. The Sea and Shore Fisheries Dept. 
carries on extensive research, and Maine belongs 
to the New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Compact. 


Maine's Economy 


At the time of the 1960 census, Maine had an 
employed population of 330,584. Of this total, 33 
per cent were in manufacturing; 6 per cent in 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; 6 per cent in 
construction; and 0.1 per cent in mining. The 
remainder were employed in the wholesale and 
retail trades; in government; and in supplying 
various personal, professional, and other services, 

From the standpoint of manufacturing income, 
the five top industries in the state in 1960 were 
the production of paper and allied products; the 
manufacturing of leather goods, particularly foot- 
wear; the processing of foods, including canning 
and freezing of seafoods; the production of cot- 
ton and woolen textiles; and the processing of 
lumber which is manufactured into products 
ranging from toothpicks to pleasure craft. The 
state's value added by manufacture in 1961 was 
$716,461,000. 

There were 17,360 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total of 3,082,000 acres. The average farm had 
178 acres, with land and buildings valued at 
$14,756. 

_ Poultry-raising and dairy farming are the most 
important agricultural activities in Maine. In 1961 
40 per cent of all farm marketing income came 
from sales of poultry and eggs, 21 per cent camé 
from sales of dairy products, and 3 per cent came 
from sales of cattle and calves. Livestock and 
livestock products of all types accounted for 65 
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per cent of all farm marketing income in 1961. 

Maine is a leading national producer of pota- 
toes, which accounted for 21 per cent of farm 
marketing income in 1961. Apples, the state's 
second most valuable crop, accounted for 2 per 
cent of such income; berries, including black- 
berries, blueberries, cranberries, raspberries, and 
strawberries, yielded an additional 2 per cent. 
The state is the nation’s largest producer of 
blueberries and also ranks high in cranberry 
production. The total receipts from sales of live- 
stock, livestock products, and crops amounted to 
$180,169,000 in 1961. 

The state’s lumbering industry, although still 
of some importance, has been weakened by com- 
petition from states in the western region of the 
US. 

Commercial fisheries are also a significant 
source of income. In 1960 the fishing catch, which 
included clams, haddock, lobsters, and scallops, 
amounted to 294,641,000 lb., and was valued at 
$20,071,000. 

Maine's mineral output was valued at $14,969,- 
000 in 1960, comprising less than 1 per cent of 
the total U.S. value and placing the state 46th 
among the states. The principal minerals, in order 
of production value, were cement, stone, sand 
and gravel, and mica. 

Maine has an ideal summer climate and an is- 
land-dotted coastline with many resorts, and tour- 
ism contributes much to the state’s economy. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Navigable inland waterways and 11 ports of 
entry put 10 of Maine's 16 counties within easy 
reach of the ocean. The state’s first railroad was 
the Bangor & Piscataquis Canal and R.R., estab- 
lished in 1836; it is now part of the Maine Cen- 
tral R.R. Other railroads are the Bangor and 
Aroostook, Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., and the Boston and Maine R.R. Rail- 
way mileage in 1960 totaled 1,784 m. The state 
had 20,845 m. of rural and municipal roads in 
1960, of which 2,768 m. were notisurfaced. The 
state’s total comprised one-fourth of all the high- 
ways in New England. There are airfields near 
all of the state’s principal cities. In 1961 there 
were 31 radio stations and seven television chan- 
nels. Maine’s first newspaper was the Falmouth 
Gazette (1785). Among today’s leading news- 
papers in the state are the Portland Express, Press- 
Herald, and Telegram; the Bangor News; and 
the Lewiston-Auburn Journal. 


POPULATION 


Maine has 16 counties. Its 1960 census popula- 
tion was 969,265 (1962 est. population, 999,000), 
an increase of 6.1 per cent over the population 
recorded in 1950. The population was almost 
evenly divided between urban and rural areas: 
51.3 per cent urban and 48.7 per cent tural, a 
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ratio virtually unchanged from the 51.7 per cent 
urban and 48.3 per cent rural recorded in 1950. 
The urban population increased by 5.3 per cent 
between 1950 and 1960; the rural population 
showed a greater rate of growth during the same 
decade, increasing by 6.9 per cent. The total ur- 
ban population in 1960 was 497,114; the rural 
population was 472,151. More than 35 per cent 
of the urban population lived in the urbanized 
areas of Portland and Lewiston-Auburn. 

Of the total 1960 population, white persons 
numbered 963,291; of the 5,974 nonwhites (about 
V, of 1 per cent of the total population), slightly 
more than one-half (3,318) were Negroes, and 
almost one-third (1,879) were Indians. The re- 
mainder included a sprinkling of Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Japanese, and others, Maine’s native-born 
residents totaled 908,862; the foreign-born, 60,403. 
The population density in 1960 averaged 31.3 per 
sq. m., compared with 29.4 per sq. m. in 1950, 
giving the state 37th place in national rank in 
this category. 

The major religious bodies are the American 
Baptist Convention, the Jewish congregations, 
The Methodist Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A., and the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

Chief Cities: Portland, on Casco Bay, is the 
state’s largest and most densely populated city; 
it is a major port for foreign and domestic trade 
and a major industrial center. 

Lewiston, on the Androscoggin River, oppo- 
site Auburn, is Maine’s second-largest city; it is 
important for its cotton mills and, with Auburn, 
for its shoe factories. 

Bangor, on the Penobscot River, is the third- 
largest city in the state and an important lum- 
bering center. 

Augusta, in southwest Maine on the Kennebec 
River, is the capital and also a chief manufac- 
turing center for cotton goods, paper, and shoes. 

Bar Harbor, on Mt. Desert Island, is a well- 
known summer resort. 

Biddeford, on the Saco River, is known for 
its textiles and textile machinery. 

Famous Men and Women: Blaine, James G. 
(1830-93), leader in the formation of the Re- 
publican party in Maine; U.S. Secretary of State 
(1881; 1889-92); Presidential candidate in 1884. 

Chamberlain, Joshua L. (1828-1914), Civil 
War general, governor of Maine (1867-70), presi- 
dent of Bowdoin Coll. (1871-83). 

Chase, Mary Ellen (1887- ), novelist and 
educator. 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K. (1850-1933), publisher, 
philanthropist; founded (1883) The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Dingley, Nelson, Jr. (1832-99), Republican po- 
litical leader; he was governor of Maine from 
1874 to 1876 and a member of the U.S. House of 


Representatives from 1881 until his death. 

Hamlin, Hannibal (1809-91), American politi- 
cal leader; governor of Maine (1857); Vice Presi- 
dent under Abraham Lincoln (1861-65); and 
four times a member of Congress. 

Homer, Winslow (1836-1910), Boston-born 
painter who resided at Scarboro, Maine (from 
1884), where he executed notable marine paint- 
ings and landscapes. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne (1849-1909), writer noted 
for her stories of New England life. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-82), 
poet (“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline”); professor of 
modern languages at Harvard and Bowdoin. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent (1892-1950), poet 
(“A Few Figs from Thistles,” “The Harp 
Weaver and Other Poems”), who won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1923. 

Munsey, Frank A. (1854-1925), magazine and 
newspaper publisher. 

Nordica, Lillian (1859-1914), Wagnerian 
soprano, who sang in Europe and in the U.S. 

Nye, Edgar Wilson (1850-96), humorist, 
known as Bill Nye. 

Riggs, Kate Douglas Wiggin (1856-1923), 
Philadelphia-born educator and author (“Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm”). 


EDUCATION 


State law requires school attendance of chil- 
dren between seven and 17. Education is free, as 
it has been since 1820. Enrollment in public 
schools totaled 212,660 in 1962, with an addi- 
tional 24,253 enrolled in Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools in the same year. The leading state- 
supported institution of higher learning is the 
Univ. of Maine (q.v.), at Orono, with a branch 
at Portland. There are five state teachers colleges 
throughout the state. Four are located at Aroos- 
took, Farmington, Fort Kent, and Gorham; the 
fifth, Washington State Teachers Coll., is located 
at Machias. Private and denominational institu- 
tions include Bates Coll, Lewiston; Bowdoin 
Coll., Brunswick; Colby Coll., Waterville; Maine 
Maritime Academy, Castine; Ricker Coll., Houl- 
ton; and St. Joseph’s Coll., North Windham. 

Cultural institutions include the Maine His- 
torical Society of Portland, which has excellent 
material on Maine history and genealogy; the 
Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, with 
collections of American paintings and Renais- 
sance drawings, among others; the State Library, 
Augusta, which has a good historical collection. 


GOVERNMENT 


Under its constitution, adopted in 1819 and 
amended many times, Maine rests executive 
authority in its executive branch, which consists 
of a governor and an executive council of seven 
members. The governor is elected for a four- 


BEACON FOR A HAZARDOUS COAST 
Lighthouses like that at Pemaquid Point prevent many wrecks; their lights 
are being replaced by radio beams (courtesy Maine Development Comm.) 


FAMOUS MAINE LOBSTERS 
Treats for out-of-state tables (cour- 
tesy Standard Oil, N.J.) 


RESTORATION OF FT. WESTERN AT AUGUSTA APPLE-PICKING TIME FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Built in 1754 to promote trade with the Indians, the  Maine’s rocky soil, New England climate, and short 
fort commanded over a mile of the Kennebec River growing season make general farming difficult, but 
(courtesy Maine Dept. of Economic Development) apples grow well under these conditions 


HARVESTING AN IMPORTANT STAPLE FOOD 
Maine potatoes, liked throughout the U.S., are one of the state’s leading crops 
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year term (since 1958). The members of his 
council are appointed by the legislature to serve 
for two years; the legislature also elects the sec- 
retary of state, treasurer, auditor, and attorney 
general, Members of the legislature—33 sena- 
tors and 151 representatives—are elected to serve 
for two years. The legislature convenes at 
Augusta in January of each odd-numbered year. 
Maine's supreme judicial court consists of a chief 
justice and five associates, all appointed by the 
governor and his council to serve for seven 
years. The superior court's eight justices are as- 
signed by the chief justice and also serve for 
seven years. The judicial system includes a pro- 
bate court, a county commissioners’ court, and 
local courts. Maine sends two Senators and two 
Representatives to the U.S. Congress. 


History 


Burial mounds discovered in Maine are 
believed by some to indicate that the Algonquin 
Indians were preceded by a prehistoric tribe 
called the Red Paint people. The Vikings were 
perhaps the first Europeans to set foot in Maine, 
but the earliest recorded visit was made by John 
Cabot in 1498. French, English, and Spanish 
explorers were attracted to the Maine coast, but 
severe winters (and sometimes Indian resistance) 
thwarted early attempts to settle. French colon- 
ization began with the short-lived St. Croix 
fort, established in 1604 by Pierre du Guast, 
Sieur de Monts, who had received a charter from 
Henry IV, The first English colony, also short- 
lived, was set up in 1607 at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River, under a grant by James I; 
George Popham and Raleigh Gilbert led the 


Name and Type 
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colony. In 1620 the Council for New England 
(formerly the Plymouth Co.) acquired the ter- 
ritory 40° to 48° n., between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The council subsequently granted 
parcels of land to Sir Ferdinand. Gorges and 
John Mason—and later to other individuals. The 
territory was first referred to as “Maine” at this 
time. Slowly, permanent settlements of a few 
persons grew up, first at Kittery, then at Mon- 
hegan, York, Saco, Biddeford, and Falmouth. 
Eventually, Massachusetts made claim to mest of 
the Maine territory then settled and, by 1658, 
had annexed Maine. Maine accepted Massachu- 
setts control under the charter given to Massa- 
chusetts by William and Mary in 1691. Settlers 
in Maine outposts copied the rebellious acts of 
Boston patriots prior to the Revolution; particu- 
lar dissatisfaction was expressed with British rule 
when the people destroyed the taxation stamps 
imposed upon them by the Stamp Act of 1765. 
Falmouth (now Portland) was destroyed by 
the British in October 1775. 

Maine also suffered from particularly vicious 
Indian warfare. Hedged between the English 
and French on land claimed by both, she suf- 
fered the brunt of the colonial wars between 
both countries. The population was seriously de- 
pleted during these skirmishes; the War of 
Independence further damaged the Province of 
Maine’s strength, though American independ- 
ence soon fostered a rapid economic develop- 
ment in the territory. Later blows were dealt by 
the Embargo Act of 1807, which destroyed the 
lucrative shipping trade which had been built 
up with Asia and Europe, and the War of 1812, 
in which several towns were destroyed by the 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Acadia National Park (estab- 
lished 1919) 


Boxter State Pork (established 
1931) 


Camden Hills State Park (es- 
tablished 1947) 


Reid Stote Pork (established 
1946) 


Ft. Edgecomb Memorial State 
Pork (established 1903) 

Ft. Machias Memorial (estab- 
lished 1923) 


Ft. McClary Memorial (estab- 
lished ea, 1870) 

John Paul Jones Memorial (es- 
tablished 1905) 

‘Mere Point Memorial (estab- 
lished 1924) 

Sugarloaf Mt. Ski Area (es- 
tablished 1955) 


41,634 acres on Mt. Desert Island, the 
Isle au Haut, and the Schoodic penin- 
sula (U.S, 1; state 3, 102, 186, 198) 

193,254 acres in the northeast, 26 m. 
NM of Millnocket (US. 2; state 11, 


5,004 acres near Camden, on Penobscot 
Bay (U.S. 1; state 137) 


792 acres at Georgetown, south of Bat! 
(U.S. 1; state rahe Ha eat ia 


3 acres northeast of Bath (U.S. 1; stat 
a oaie ( 4 state 


2 acres near Machias (U.S. 1; state 92) 


28 acres at Kittery Pt., near Portsmouth, 
N.H. (U.S. 1, state 103) 

2 acres on east bank of Pi 
ia iscatoqua 
pare. ñ Mere Point, near Brunswick 
Halfway between Stratton and King- 
field (state 16, 27) 


Mt. Cadillac; archaeological museum with relics of the Stone Age 
and the Indians; spectacular cliffs on Isle au Haut; 150 m. of trails 
on Mt. Desert 

Mt. Katahdin; northern end of Appalachian Trail; 
trail; wildlife sanctuary with bear, deer, and beaver; 
streams 

Mt. Megunticook, second-highest coastal mountain in 
impressive views of bay and islands; picturesque pic 
camping areas 

Surf bathing; bass fishing 


75 m. of foot 
lakes and 


Maine; 
nic and 


Blockhouse and fort dating from 1808, overlooking old seacoast 
town 


Fort, also known as Ft. O'Brien, ordered as part of national de- 
fense by George Washington in 1774; nearby is Burnham Tavern 
Museum 

First known fort of Massachusetts Bay, on Maine side of Pisca- 
toqua River; nearby is Pepperell House 

Memorial to sailors and soldiers of Maine; near site where USS. 
Ranger was built and launched, 1 r 
Commemorates 1924 round-the-world flight of U.S. Army aviators 


development, servicing a long local ski 


Maine's newest major ski 
4 trails, an open slop 


season (December-May); 2 T-bar lifts, 
snowfield skiing; cofeteria and lodge 
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British. Efforts to separate Maine from Massachu- 
setts began seriously in 1785; the separation 
movement gained momentum after the War of 
1812; and Maine was admitted to the Union as 
part of the Missouri Compromise in 1820. Port- 
land was the capital until 1832. 

Since the Revolution, a dispute had raged over 
the northern boundary of Maine with New 
Brunswick, culminating in the Aroostook War 
of 1839—actually a series of bloodless border in- 
cidents. Arbitration by Gen. Winfield Scott 
ended in a temporary joint occupancy. Under the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, the question 
was settled. 

During the Civil War, Maine contributed 
much in men and money to the Northern cause. 
Her stand on the slavery issue and on the ques. 
tion of prohibition—she was the first state to 
pass a prohibition law (1851)—caused disintegra- 
tion of the traditional Democratic party and the 
ascendancy of the Republicans, who generally 
controlled the state until 1910. 

During World War I, in which 32,795 Maine 
residents served, many ports and factory towns 
experienced economic revivals as a result of war 
production. The state sent 100,642 men and 
women to World War II. The expansion in in- 
dustry traceable to the second conflict faltered 
after the war, but the state is now quite indus- 
trialized, with many new and flourishing enter- 
prises, 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Maine (mån), a historic division of France 
located in its northwestern part, to the south 
of Normandy and the east of Brittany. A 
medieval bishopric, this region was constituted, at 
various later times, as a countship, a duchy, and 
as a province. It belonged to England twice in 
its history. Attached to Anjou during the rath 
century, it was inherited by Henry Plantagenet, 
who became king of England as Henry II. 
During the Hundred Years’ War, it was held by 
England in 1425-48. After the French Revolu- 
tion, Maine was divided into the present-day 
departments of Sarthe and Mayenne, and a small 
part of its territory was absorbed by the depart- 
ments of Orne, Eure-et-Loir, and Loir-et-Cher. 

Maine (man), SIR HENRY JAMES SUMNER, legal 
scholar and historian, born in Reading, England, 
Aug. 15, 1822; died in Cannes, France, Feb. 3, 
1888. He studied at Cambridge and later con- 
tinued there as professor of civil law (1847-54) 
and master of Trinity Hall (1877-88). He also 
taught at Oxford (1869-78). Maine served for a 
period (1863-69) as a legal member of the vice- 
roy’s council of India and was responsible for 
planning a codification of Indian laws. He pio- 
neered in studying the historical development 


Courtesy Maine Development Commission 
BUNKER HILL, MAINE 
A colonial church in a peaceful setting 


and comparison of various legal systems and in- 
stitutions and is probably best known for his 
scholarly works on such subjects as “Ancient 
Law” (1861), “Village Communities in the East 
and West” (1871), “The Early History of Insti- 
tutions” (1875), and “Early Law and Custom” 
(1883). 

Maine, UNiversity oF, a coeducational state 
institution of higher learning at Orono, Maine, 
founded in 1865 and reorganized in 1897. It 
comprises the colleges of agriculture, arts and 
sciences, education, engincering, and graduate 
study. It has a branch in Portland, Maine, and 
is affiliated with the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, and the Technology Experiment Sta- 
tion, The annual student enrollment totals ca. 
4,300, and there are some 260 members of the 
faculty. More than 290,000 volumes are in the 
library. The physical plant is valued at more 
than $15,000,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Stevens Hall, in a lovely campus setting 
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Maine-et-Loire (mdn-2lwar’), a department 
of France. It is located in the western part of the 
country and is bounded by the departments of 
Mayenne, Sarthe, Indre-et-Loire, Vienne, Deux- 
Sèvres, Vendée, Loire-Inférieure, and Ille-et- 
Vilaine. The area of ca. 2,800 sq. m. was formed 
mostly out of the southern part of the historic 
duchy of Anjou. Maine-et-Loire is an agricul- 
tural district with meadowlands, orchards, and 
farms. Cereals, hemp, fruits, and vegetables are 
cultivated, and wine is produced. Other products 
of the region include textiles, religious items, 
shoes, and umbrellas. Angers (pop., 1954, 102, 
142), the old capital of Anjou, is the capital of 
the department. Population, 1954, 518,241. 

Main Street, novel by Sinclair Lewis (q.v.), 
published in 1920, It satirizes life in the Ameri- 
can small town. K 

Maintenon (mant-nén’), MARQUISE DE, orig- 
inally, Françoise D'AUBIGNE, second wife of Louis 
XIV, born in Niort, France, Nov. 27, 1635; died 
in St.-Cyr, France, April 15, 1719. She was born 
while her parents were in prison and after their 
release accompanied them to Martinique. When 
her father died in 1645, her mother brought 
her back to France and placed her in the care 
of a Protestant aunt. Removed to Catholic 
guardianship by state order, she was converted 
(or reconverted, since—although her father had 
been a Huguenot—she had been baptized a 
Catholic). Living in  straitened circumstances, 
she married the aged and deformed poet, Paul 
Scarron (q.v.), in 1652 and, through him, was 
introduced into the literary society of Paris. At 
his death in 1660, she was given a royal pen- 
sion, and in 1669 she was put in charge of the 
king’s children by Marquise de Montespan. Re- 
puted to have been a beautiful, pleasant woman 
of great intellect, Mme. Scarron won the affec- 
tion of Louis XIV, gradually superseded Mme. 
Montespan in the king’s favor, and was given 
the title Marquise de Maintenon. As the king's 
mistress, she was notably kind to Queen Marie 
Thérèse, who died in her arms in 1683. In the 
winter of 1685-86, Marquise de Maintenon was 
privately married to the king and remained his 
morganatic wife until his death 30 years later. 
There is some disagreement as to the nature 
and degree of her influence on royal policies. 
She is generally believed to have had a moderat- 
ing effect but is blamed for encouraging such 
acts of religious intolerance as the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (q.v.). After the king’s 
death, she retired to a girls’ school at St-Cyr, 
which she had founded. 

Mainz (mints), a city in Germany, capital of 
the Rhineland-Palatinate. Situated on the west 
bank of the Rhine River, opposite the mouth of 
the Main River, Mainz is a river port and rail- 
road center. Its manufactures include chemicals, 


machinery, precision instruments, leather goods, 
metalware, tobacco, and beer; it is also the center 
of the Rhine wine trade. Mainz has many old 
buildings of architectural and historical interest 
(the oldest structures date back to the rth 
century), among them a Romanesque cathedral 
and the home of Johannes Gutenberg (q.v.), 
but the city suffered much damage in World 
War II. It is the seat of a university, founded 
in the 15th century. 

Mainz was a Celtic settlement before it became 
a Roman military camp about 13 B.e. Made an 
archbishopric about A.D. 750, it developed as an 
ecclesiastical and commercial center; the leading 
town in the Rhenish League in the 13th and 
14th centuries, it was a free imperial city. In 
1356 the archbishops of Mainz were made mar- 
graves, and their influence in the Holy Roman 
Empire increased. During the Thirty Years’ War, 
Mainz was taken by the Swedes and French. In 
the 1790's it was under French control, and it 


NCL WS 
Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 
MAINZ, GERMANY 
High above the Rhine River, vineyard workers cul- 


tivate the ground around the vines 
——$—$—$—_—$—$—$—$$ 


was restored to German control and divided by 
Prussia, Hesse, and Nassau in 1814. It was occu- 
pied by the French after World War I and 
World War II. Population, 1956, 115,812. 

Maisonneuve (mé-zé-niiv’), PAUL DE CHO- 
MEDEY, SIEUR DE, founder of Montreal, Canada, 
born in Neuville-sur-Marne, France, ca. 1612; 
died in Paris, Sept. 9, 1676. Entering the army 
at an early age, he fought in European cam; 
paigns and was eventually chosen by the Societe 
de Notre Dame de Montréal to lead a band of 
colonists who were to take possession of its 
grant in the New World: Arriving in America 
in 1641, he founded Ville-Marie (later Mon- 
treal) in May 1642. After administering the 
colony’s affairs until 1664, he was removed from 
office for alleged neglect in developing the 
colony, although its population grew during his 
governorship from 54 to 2,500. 


MAISTRE 


MAJORCA 


Maistre (mé/tr), COMTE JOSEPH MARIE DE, 
writer and diplomat, born in Chambéry, Savoy 
(now France), April 1, 1754; died in Turin, 
Italy, Feb. 26, 1821. After studying law at Turin, 
he entered the civil service of Savoy and became 
a member of the senate in 1788. When Savoy 
was invaded during the French Revolution, De 
Maistre fled to Switzerland, where he published 
(1796) “Considérations sur la France” (Thoughts 
on France), a polemic against the French 
Revolution and 18th-century rationalism. In 
1802 he was appointed Sardinian envoy to 
Russia, and while serving in this post, he wrote 
his well-known works, a number of biting 
essays analyzing what he called the logical incon- 
sistencies of rationalism. These essays were pub- 
lished as “Du pape” (On the Pope), 1819, and 
“Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg” (Discourses 
in St. Petersburg), 1821. His brother, XAVIER DE 
MAISTRE (1763-1852), was a noted Savoyard and 
Russian soldier and wrote several witty books, 
the best-known of which was “Voyage Autour 
de ma chambre” (Journey Around My Room), 


1794. 

Maitland (mäāt'land), witt1aM, statesman, 
born in Scotland, ca. 1528; died in Leith, June 
9, 1573. He served as secretary of state to both 
the Scottish regent, Mary of Guise, in 1558, and 
her daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, 1561-66. 
He devoted himself principally to the cause of 
uniting Scotland and England under one ruler 
and sought to bring this about by having Mary 
of Scotland recognized as heir to the English 
throne after Elizabeth. Remaining outside the 
religious controversy that was a large issue be- 
tween the adherents of Elizabeth and those of 


pm 


Mary, he was distrusted by both Catholics and 
Protestants, but seems to have been respected by 
both. He was probably implicated in the murder 
(1566) of David Rizzio, a favorite of Mary, and 
was more certainly involved in the murder 
(1567) of Lord Darnley, her second husband. 
Maitland abandoned Queen Mary for a time 
after her marriage to Lord Bothwell, whom he 
hated, buthe ultimately came to her assistance 
against the earl of Lennox when Lennox was 
made Scottish regent in 1570. 

Maize (mdz). See Corn. 

Majolica (mg-jdl'i-kg), a type of tin-glazed, 
highly decorated earthenware manufactured ex- 
tensively in Italy from the 14th century. The 
name is derived from the island of Majorca, 
which was thought to be the source of the 
lustered Valencian ware imported into Italy. The 
Italian cities of Faenza, Florence, and Orvieto 
were the first important centers for the produc- 
tion of fine majolica, which was highly prized 
for its brilliant luster and intensely colored 
decoration, The painted decorations, at first two- 
dimensional and fairly simple, grew increasingly 
elaborate; majolica made in Urbino in the 16th 
and 17th centuries was adorned with complicated 
three-dimensional representations of mythological 
and religious scenes. See also Faience. 

Majorca (mg-jór'kg), the largest island of 
the Balearic archipelago, Baleares province, 
Spain, in the western Mediterranean, ea, 150 mM. 
£. of the Spanish mainland, area; ca. 1,400 sq. m. 
The generally hilly surface and rocky coast line 
are relieved by fertile lowlands at the center of 
the island. Olives, grapes, and citrus fruits are 
grown; fishing is important on the coast. The 
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VIEW OF PALMA, MAJORCA 
Fishing is the chief occupation of the town, which is the capital of the Balearic Islands 


MAJORITY 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


raising of hogs and sheep is important, as is the 
mining of lead, marble, and copper. Because of 
its beautiful scenery and mild climate, Majorca 
is a well-known resort. Palma (q.v.), or Palma 
de Mallorca, is the chief town and provincial 
capital and has a population of ca. 137,000. Popu- 
lation, ca. 175,000. 

Majority (m4-j6’i-t)), the term applied to 
more than half of a given number or group, and 
used to designate the excess by which one group 
of things exceeds another group. In elections it 
is employed to qualify the amount exceeding 
one-half of the votes cast for all the candidates 
who stand for the same office. A plurality, on the 
other hand, designates the number by which the 
votes cast for one candidate exceed those cast for 
another—not constituting a majority. The term 
majority is also used to designate full age: the 
age at which, by the laws of any country, persons 
of sound mind are considered legally competent 
to manage their own affairs. In most countries 
the period of minority ceases and the age of ma- 
jority begins at 21 years, 

Makah (maka), the name of a tribe of 
North American Indians, numbering 450, who 
now live on a reservation on Cape Flattery, north- 
western Washington. Representing the southern- 
most branch of the Wakashan linguistic stock, the 
Makahs shared the typical Indian culture of the 
Pacific Northwest, living on berries, fish, and 
game. They did not use metal tools but were 
known for their basket weaving. Before 1855, 
when they sold their lands to the U.S., they freely 
roamed the entire area of the Cape. 

Makemie (mg-kém’i), Francis, Presbyterian 
clergyman, born in County Donegal, Ireland, ca. 
1658; died in Accomac County, Va., in 1708. 
After studying in Scotland, he set out for Amer- 
ica as a missionary, arriving in Maryland in 1683. 
After several years of itinerant preaching in most 
parts of the South and in New York, he organ- 
ized Presbyterian churches in Snow Hill and 
Rehoboth, Md., and, in 1706, he set up the first 
American presbytery in Philadelphia. 

Makin (mézkjn), an island atoll of the Gil- 
bert Islands, in the central Pacific Ocean, be- 
longing to Great Britain, The main island is 
surrounded by several smaller islands enclosing 
a large lagoon, which provides fair anchorage for 
shipping. Agriculture is limited to coconut and 
taro, however, birds and marine life are varied 
and plentiful. The atoll is administered by a native 
magistrate appointed by the British government, 

Makin was seized by Japan early in World 
War II and retaken by American forces on Nov. 
23, 1943, in one of the bitterest battles of the war. 

Malabar Coast (mal’a-bir köst), western 
coastal region of southern India. Extending ca. 

550 m., from Goa to Cape Comorin, it is bounded 
by the Arabian Sea on the w. and by the Western 


Ghats (q.v.) on the £. The humid, tropical cli- 
mate is suited to the cultivation of rubber, chin- 
chona, spices, and the major food crop—rice, Coco- 
nuts and fisheries are important along the coast. 
There are a few important cities, of which Cali- 
cut (Madras) has a population of ca. 125,000, 

Malacca (ma-lăk'a), a seaport city, located 
on the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, on 
the Strait of Malacca, ca. 150 m. N.w. of Singa- 
pore. It is the capital of the Malacca Territory 
(area, 633 sq. m.; population, 1947, 239,356) and 
is part of the Federation of Malaya. Chief ex- 
ports are tin, rubber, and rice. Occupied by the 
Portuguese in 1511, Malacca was seized by the 
Dutch in 1641; it came under British protection 
in 1824. Population, 1947, 54,358. 

Malacca, strait or, a channel between 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, connecting 
the China Sea with the Indian Ocean. Since it 
lies on the shortest direct route from Europe to 
the Far East, it is one of the busiest waterways 
in the world, It is ca. 500 m. in length and varies 
in width from 35 m. to 185 m. 

Malachi (mdi'a-ki), nook or, the 12th and 
last book of the minor prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment. The author, who remains unknown, ex- 
presses his love for Jehovah, condemns the priests 
for their violation of ritual law, and vividly 
prophesies a judgment to be delivered by a 
messiah. Scholars date the book ca. 460-50 B.C. 
The name Malachi appears to be a corruption of 
the Hebrew word for messenger. 

Malachite (mal’g-kīt), a mineral consisting of 
a basic carbonate of copper, CuCos*Cu(OH)2. 
Malachite is not usually important as an ore of 
copper, but some specimens, when polished, 
make a semiprecious stone, green in color with 
wavy lines. 

Málaga (mai’g-ga), a seaport of southern 
Spain, capital of Málaga province (area, 2,813 
sq. m.; population, 1950, 750,115), on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, ca. 66 m. N.E. of Gibraltar. One 
of Spain’s major Mediterranean seaports, 1t 
produces and exports fruits (especially grapes, 
oranges, and raisins), olive oil, almonds, sugar; 
cottons, iron, lead, and the celebrated sweet 
white wine known as Malaga, a dessert wine 0! 
the muscatel type, with an alcoholic content of 
ca. 20 per cent. Soap, chemicals, and metalware 
are also manufactured. The mild, sunny climate 
has made Malaga a famous winter resort. Land- 
marks include a 13th-century citadel, called the 
Gibralfaro, and a 16th-century cathedral. Founded 
by the Phoenicians, the city was successively held 
by the Carthaginians, Romans, and Visigoths, all 
of whom deyeloped its commercial facilities. The 
Moors occupied Málaga from 711 to 1487, when 
it was taken by Castile. Population, 1950, 276,222- 

Malagasy Republic (smdl-g-gas/i). See Mad- 
agascar. 


MALAR 


Malar (md‘lar). See Lake Malar. 

Malaria (ma-ldr’i-a), a disease caused by the 
presence in human blood of protozoan parasites. 
Three common forms are known: tertian malaria, 
caused by Plasmodium vivax; subtertian or estivo- 
autumnal malaria, caused by P. falciparum; and 
quartan malaria, caused by P. malariae. The 
symptoms in the three forms are similar; the chief 
difference is the length of time between attacks. 
Subtertian malaria may be fatal, but the other 
two types are benign. The first stage of malarial 
fever is characterized by shaking chills; it is fol- 
lowed by a fever, which ends in a sweating stage. 
It was discovered (1898) by Sir Ronald Ross that 
the disease is transmitted by mosquitoes. Only the 
Anopheles mosquito, however, is a carrier. Ma- 
laria may be prevented through the elimination 
of Anopheles, either by drainage, by filling in 
their larval breeding places, or by killing the 
larvae in swamps, streams, or pools with petro- 
leum oils, Paris green, or DDT. Adult mosquitoes 
are killed by DDT sprayed on the inside walls 
of houses. Screening and repellents (applied to 
clothing or skin) afford some protection. 

Formerly the principal drugs used in treatment 
were quinine and other derivatives of cinchona. 
During World War II, however, quinacrine 
(official name of the proprietary drug generally 
known as atabrine) was extensively used among 
the armed forces. Other drugs, recently synthe- 
sized, such as paludrine (chlorguanide) and 
chloroquine, are more effective and are rapidly 
coming into general use. 

Malaspina (md’/as-pi-na), a glacier of south- 
eastern Alaska, fronting on Yakutat Bay and the 
Pacific Ocean, covering an area of 1,500 sq. m. 

Malaya (ma-lã'a), INDEPENDENT FEDERATION 
or, an independent state within the (British) 
Commonwealth of Nations, situated on the 
Malay Peninsula, bounded by Thailand on the N., 
the South China Sea on the £., and on the s. and 
w. by the Straits of Malacca. The federation, 
with an area of about 50,690 sq. m. and a popu- 
lation of 6,276,915 in 1957, consists of 11 states: 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Simbilan, Pahang, Kelan- 
tan, Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis, Johore, Penang, 
and Malacca. While linked economically with the 
British colony of Singapore, the island is politi- 
cally separate. 

A mountainous country, Malaya is divided by 
three mountain ranges (the Bintang, Main, and 
the Trengganu Highlands), running roughly 
north to south. It is drained by many short, rapid 
rivers and three main ones—the Perak, Pahang, 
and Kelantan. The climate is tropical, with 
heavy rains, high humidity, and an average tem- 
perature of 80° F. About 80 per cent of the area 
is jungle, with the clear area devoted to forests, 
plantations, and farming. The chief export crops 
include rubber, which is essential to the economy, 
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palm oil, tea, coconuts, and pineapples. Mineral 
resources include tin, Malaya’s second key export 
product, iron, bauxite, coal, gold, and tungsten. 
Industrially, Malaya processes primary products 
(chiefly rubber and food) and produces soap, 
footwear, and tobacco. 

The population consists of Malays (ca. 50 per 
cent), Chinese (ca. 38 per cent), and Indians 
(ca. 10 per cent). Moslems comprise the most 
numerous religious group. 

Malaya has some 1,200 m. of railroads and 
6,200 m. of public roads, ca. 4,000 of them hard 
surfaced. There are about 5,000 government and 
private schools. The Univ. of Malaya (founded 
1949) is in Singapore, but there is a technical 
college in Kuala Lumpur. 

Malaya is a limited constitutional monarchy 
with a supreme and deputy head of state, both 
elected for five-year terms. The head of state 
appoints a prime minister, who selects his own 
cabinet. Legislative authority is vested in a parlia- 
ment, consisting of the head of state, a senate 
(38 members), and a house of representatives 
(100 members). The capital is Kuala Lumpur 
(pop., 1957, 315,040). 

History. The Malays are believed to have 
come originally from South China. From the 
8th to rath centuries a.p. the Malay Peninsula 
was part of the kingdom of Srivijaya, under the 
Sailendra dynasty centered on the neighboring 
island of Sumatra. Javanese and Thai kings ruled 
the peninsula in later periods, and the Madjapahit 
kingdom held sway in the 14th century. In the 
15th century both Chinese expeditions and Arab 
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traders, the latter bringing Islam as an influential 
religion, had a wide impact on the area. The 16th 
century brought European trade and rule, with 
the Portuguese capturing Malacca in 1511. The 
Dutch took Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641, 
and the English East India Co. obtained a grant 
to Penang in 1786, With Holland under French 
domination in 1795, the British took over Ma- 
lacca, and the territory was passed back and forth 
between the two powers several times during the 
Napoleonic wars and their aftermath. In 1824 it 
was finally ceded to Britain; Sir Stamford Raffles 
founded Singapore in 1819, and soon this new 
port overshadowed both Malacca and Penang in 
the economic development of Malaya, serving as 
the base from which the British extended their 
penetration of the peninsula during the roth cen- 
tury. First Malacca, Penang, and Singapore were 
placed under a single government, known from 
1867 onward as the Straits Settlements. Another 
unit, known as the Federated Malay States, con- 
sisting of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and 
Pahang, was brought under British control from 
1874 to 1895. The Unfederated Malay States, 
were in existence from 1885 to 1914, when Johore 
accepted increased British influence; and the 
Anglo-Siamese treaty of 1909 recognized British 
suzerainty over the four northern states of Kedah, 
Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The Malay Peninsula was swiftly overrun by 
the Japanese early in 1942, with the British naval 
base at Singapore falling to an attack by land. 
After World War II, when the British regained 
control, steps were taken to promote self-govern- 
ment, and in April 1946 orders came into force 
which created a Malayan Union, conferred con- 
stitutions on the separate states, and made Singa- 
pore a crown colony separate from the main- 
land, The proposals for a union were not ac- 
cepted by the Malays, however, for they feared 
domination by the Chinese population. This led 
to new negotiations and the implementation of 
a constitution (February 1948), which created a 
federation, established a legislative council under 
a British high commissioner, and provided for 
a gradual introduction of self-government. In 
1955 a new constitution was implemented which 
transferred responsibility to elected representa- 
tives, and in 1956 agreement was reached be- 
tween the British and Malays for the establishment 
of full independence on Aug. 31, 1957. The first 
constitutional monarch elected to office was Sir 
Abdul Rahman and the first prime minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman. Malaya is the only free 
nation within the Commonwealth other than 
Britain to have a monarch. 

In 1948 Communist activity, largely concen- 
trated among the Chinese population, resulted 
in terrorism and guerrilla warfare throughout 
the country. Intermittent, but often intense, con- 
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flict has continued since then, engaging more 
than 30,000 British, Gurkha, and Malay troops 
and a still larger number of regular and special 
police forces. By 1956, however, guerrilla opera- 
tions had almost been brought to a standstill. 

Malay Archipelago (7¢-/a’), the most im- 
portant group of islands in the world, situated 
southeast of Asia. This group is frequently called 
the Asiatic, Indian, or Eastern Archipelago. It 
is surrounded by the China Sea, Pacific Ocean, 
Indian Ocean, Australia, and Malaya, which, in 
spite of its name, is not part of the group. Within 
the confines of the archipelago are thousands 
of islands, many of which are small, but all are 
more or less fertile and produce luxuriant vege 
tation. The principal islands include Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Philippines, the Moluccas, 
Bali, Madura, Banca, Timor, Flores, Billiton, 
Sumbawa, Lombok, and Ceram. This group in- 
cludes many active volcanoes. Malays are in the 
majority, but there are various other peoples, in- 
cluding a small number of Europeans. The 
products are largely tropical; they include min- 
erals, fish, tobacco, fine fruits, gum elastic, coffee, 
tea, sugar, rice, timber, and various domestic 
animals. See also Indonesia. 

Malays (ma-lāz’), the members of one of the 
principal secondary races, closely allied to the 
Polynesian. They live largely in the Malay 
Peninsula, the Malay Archipelago, the island of 
Madagascar, and the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. The Malays are of low stature, 
less than medium weight, and bear some resem- 
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blance to the Mongolians, although the eyes are 
horizontal, the face is flat, and the hair is less 
coarse and straight. The beard is scant, the skin 
varies from a clear brown to a dark olive, and 
the language is characterized by much phonetic 
and grammatical simplicity. Arabic characters 
were used in their writing until comparatively 
recent times, when the Roman system came into 
use. They have constituted the best traders of 
the Malay Archipelago since the 13th century, 
engage in agriculture and rude manufacture, 
and build simple but fixed homes. According 
to their tradition and history, they first occupied 
portions of Sumatra, where they established the 
state of Menangkabo, and thence spread in large 
numbers to other sections. 

Malbone (mail-b6n’), EDWARD GREENE, painter, 
born in Newport, R. I., in August 1777; died in 
Savannah, Ga., May 7, 1807. At the age of 17 
he became a portrait painter in Providence, R.I., 
but later practiced his art in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. In 1801 he made a tour through 
Europe, settling after his return at Charleston, 
S.C. Besides his portraits, “The Hours” is con- 
sidered his best painting. 

Malcolm (mai’kiim), the name of four kings 
of Scotland, who reigned between 943 and 1165. 
Malcolm I reigned from 943 to 954. He secured 
the cession of Cumbria from the English king, 
Edmund I, in 946. Malcolm II became king in 
1003 and died in 1033; Malcolm II ascended 
the throne in 1056 and was slain in battle on 
Nov. 13, 1093; and Malcolm IV succeeded to 
the throne in 1153 and died Dec. 9, 1165, in 
his 24th year. 

Malcolm, sm Jonn, soldier, author, and 
statesman, born in Eskdale, Scotland, May 2, 
1769; died May 30, 1833. In 1783 he went as 
cadet with the army to India, and, while sta- 
tioned near Madras, devoted his leisure time to 
the study of Oriental languages. After serving 
as an interpreter with the Persian staff, he be- 
came ambassador to Persia in 1800, and three 
years later was made president of Mysore, in 
which position he rendered valuable service to 
the British. He returned to England in 1812, 
where he was knighted, In 1817 he became brig- 
adier general in the Indian army and was gov- 
ernor of Bombay in 1827, but returned to Eng- 
land in 1830 to devote himself to literature. His 
writings include “Political History of India,” 
“History of Persia,” “Memoir of Central India,” 
and “Life of Lord Clive.” 

Malden (magi’den), a city of Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, on the Malden River, 
5 m. n. of Boston, It is on the Boston & Maine 
RR. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
public library, the post office, the Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing, and the Home for Aged Persons. The manu- 
factures are very extensive, including principally 
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large quantities of rubber shoes, clothing, carpets, 
cordage, paper, leather, boots and shoes, and ma- 
chinery. Malden was settled in 1641, was a part 
of Charlestown until 1649, and was chartered 
as a city in 1881. Population, 1950, 59,804. 

Maldive Islands (mai’div), a chain of about 
a dozen coral atolls in the Indian Ocean, ca. 400 
m. s.w. of Ceylon. With a total area of 115 sq. m., 
the atolls are highly fertile, producing coconut 
palms, fruit, millet, and nuts. The inhabitants, 
chiefly Mohammedans, are noted navigators, 
fishermen, and traders, The islands, since be- 
coming a British protectorate in 1887, have had 
internal autonomy. They were governed by he- 
reditary sultans until 1932, when the sultanate 
became an elective office. During a brief period 
(1953-54), the Maldives were proclaimed a re- 
public, The capital is Male (pop., 8,000). Dur- 
ing World War II Great Britain established an 
airfield on the island of Gan, Population, 1956, 
81,950. 

Malebranche (mal’brinsh), xicoxas, philos- 
opher of the Cartesian school (see Descartes), 
born in Paris, France, Aug. 6, 1638; died in Paris, 
Oct. 13, 1715. Malebranche is chiefly noted for 
his work, “De la recherche de la vérité” (“About 
the Examination of Truth”), published in 1674. 
He was especially interested in the relationship 
between mind and body. God, for him, is the 
last cause, not only of all being, but also of all 
thinking. In the development of philosophy, he 
represents a connecting link between Descartes 
and Spinoza. 

Male Fern (mai férn), native of North Amer- 
ica, Asia, Europe, North Asia. The root-stock 
of the plant is of commercial value, It contains 
a greenish oil, a volatile oil, resin and filicic acid, 

Malenkov (mma-lén’kdf), Gkonciy MAXIMILI- 
ANovicH, Soviet government official, born in Oren- 
burg (now Chkalov), Russia, Jan, 8, 1902, Before 
completing his engineering education, he enlisted 
in the Bolshevik Army (1919), rising to brigade 
commissar, Joining the Communist party in 1920, 
he was named political commissar of the Turke- 
stan and Eastern districts. During his undergradu- 
ate days at the Higher Technical Coll. in Moscow, 
he was secretary of the Bolshevik Students’ Or- 
ganization, attracting the attention of party 
dignitaries. Upon graduation (1925), he was em- 
ployed by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, through which he rose steadily, In 
1941 he first attracted worldwide notice, although 
he was later credited with a major part in the 
gathering of evidence for the purges of the 1930's. 
In 1942 he became one of the five members of the 
war cabinet of the U.S.S.R. and was placed in 
charge of aircraft production; his successful ad- 
ministration of the program was rewarded with 
national honors. He later became High Commis- 
sioner in charge of rehabilitation of German-dev- 
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astated areas of the U.S.S.R. Malenkov became 
deputy premier in 1946 and shortly afterward a 
member of the Politburo; by 1948, he was Stalin’s 
deputy in the organization bureau of the party. 
Upon the death of Stalin in 1953, Malenkov be- 
came premier; he resigned his post in 1955. He 
was then minister of power stations but lost his 
government and party positions in 1957, in a 
struggle for power with N. S. Khrushchev (q.v.). 

Malherbe (mäl-črb’), François ne, poet, born 
in Caen, France, in 1555; died in Paris, Oct. 
16, 1628. He studied extensively but did not 
gain recognition as a poet until 1600, for an 
ode of welcome to Marie de’ Medici. Malherbe's 
poetic style has been criticized for its re- 
strained quality, but he greatly influenced 
French poetry and is considered the creator of 
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classicism in French literature. He also published 
a great deal of prose. 

Malheur (mal-d0r’), a lake and river of 
Oregon. The lake receives the water from Silver 
River and several other streams, but has no outlet 
to the sea. It is about 10 m. wide and 18 m. long. 
The Malheur River rises in the vicinity of Mal- 
heur Lake. It has a general northeasterly course 
of 175 m. and flows into the Snake River at 
the boundary between Oregon and Idaho. 

Malinovsky (mă-ľin-ðf'ský), roDioN vakov- 
LevicH, Soviet soldier, born in Odessa, 1898. 
Malinovsky was educated at the Frunze Mili- 
tary Acad. An officer in the Red Army, he 
was a general by the time of the German in- 
vasion of the U.S.S.R. in 1941. His first im- 
portant assignment of World War II was in 
the defense of Stalingrad (1942), and he then 
led a drive which liberated Odessa. Promoted 
to marshal in 1944, he was placed in com- 
mand of the 2nd Ukrainian Front. His forces 
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overran Rumania and drove on into Hungary. Af- 
ter the war, Malinovsky was commander of various 
military areas in the Soviet Union, and in 1946 he be- 
came a deputy to the Supreme Soviet. Malinovsky 
made international news in October 1957, when 
he succeeded Marshal Zhukov as defense minister, 

Malinowski (må-ľi-nòf'ský), BRONISLAW Kap- 
PER, anthropologist, born in Cracow, Poland, 
Apr. 7, 1884; died in 1942. After studying at the 
Polish Univ. (1908) and the Univ. of Leipzig 
(1908-10), Malinowski joined an anthropological 
expedition and spent six years in New Guinea 
(1914-20). He later was appointed to the faculty 
of the Univ. of London as a reader (1924) and 
professor (1927) of social anthropology. He vis- 
ited the U.S. in 1938, having been granted leave 
from his post in London, and became a fellow 
and visiting professor of anthropology at Yale 
Univ. Among his numerous published works are 
“Sex and Repression in Savage Society” (1926) 
and “The Sexual Life of Savages in Northwest 
Melanesia” (1929). 

Mallarmé (må-låár-mã'), sreruane, poet, born 
in Paris, Mar. 18, 1842; died at Valvins, near 
Paris, in September 1898. Teacher of English in 
a French college, he was one of the founders 
and leaders of the so-called Symbolist group of 
French poets, which expressed the feelings of 
the decadence (post-Victorian deterioration in 
art and literature). He deeply influenced the poets 
Gide, Valéry and Claudel. He is the author of 
“Afternoon of a Faun” (1876), theme of the fa- 
mous composition by Claude Debussy. 

Malleability (măl-lċ-a-bil’i-tġ), the property 
of matter by means of which it may be beaten 
or rolled into thin sheets. It is confined almost 
entirely to metals, and nearly all of the metals 
possess this property. Gold surpasses all the other 
metals in malleability and gold leaf is so thin 
that it is transparent. The malleability of some 
of the metals is in the following order: gold, 
silver, copper, platinum, palladium, iron, alumi- 
num, fin, zinc, lead, and nickel. 

Mallery (mdl’ér-j), carrick, soldier and eth- 
nologist, born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Apr. 23 
1831; died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 24, 1894. 
He completed a course at Yale, secured a law 
degree at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, and in 1861 
enlisted in the Union army. He rose to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel for valiant service, and in 
1870 became brigadier general in the regular 
army. He was later placed in charge of the bureau 
of ethnology at Washington, in which he served 
with eminent success until his death. His writ 
ings include “Parallel in Planes of Culture Be- 
tween Israelite and Indian,” “Calendar of the 
Dakota Indians,” “Sign-Language Among the 
North American Indians,” and “Picture Writing 
of American Indians.” 
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Mallory (mal’é-rj), stepHen russert, public 
official, born at Trinidad, in the West Indies, 
in 1813; died Nov. 9, 1873. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Florida, where he 
became judge of probate. President Jackson ap- 
pointed him inspectot of customs at Key West 
and in 1851 he was chosen U.S. Senator as a 
Democrat, serving until 1861, when he became 
Secretary of the Navy in the Confederate States. 
After the war he was taken prisoner, but was 
pardoned in 1867, and practiced law the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Mallow (mai'ld), a family of plants, con- 
sisting fnostly of herbs and shrubs, but including 
a number of trees. About 800 species have been 
described, most of which are widely distributed, 
but the Jargest representation is in the warm 
climates. In North America this family is rep- 
resented by about 125 native species and about 
a dozen more have been introduced. To this 
family belong the rose mallow and the hollyhock, 
both ornamental plants, as well as the okra, which 
produces edible pods that are used in the southern 
part of the U.S. The plants that produce cotton 
are classed with the mallow family and belong 
to the species known as marsh mallow. The musk 
mallow is quite frequent in America and is char- 
acterized by a musklike smell. See Marsh Mallow. 

Malmédy (smal-ma-de’), a town in Liége prov- 
ince, Belgium; Hear the German border, on the 
Warche River; 25 m. se. of Liége. The town and 
its surrounding district belonged to the Abbey of 
Stavelot until the Congress of Vienna transferred 
(1815) the àrea to Prussia. In 191g the Treaty of 
Versailles traiisferred Malmédy and Eupen (q.v) 
to Belgium: Population, ca. 5,600. 

Malmö (ridlin’2), a seaport city of Sweden, 
capital of thé provirfce of Malmöhus, situated 
across the Sound from Copenhagen. The note- 
worthy buildings include the Church of St. 
Peter, the governor's residence, the public library, 
the city hall, and many schools. It has a large 
number of important steamboat and railway 
lines, a growing commercial trade, and exten- 
sive manufactures of machinery, cotton and 
woolen goods, clothing, liquors, and wearing 
apparel, The inhabitants are chiefly Lutherans. 
Malmé has belonged to Sweden since 1658. 
Population, ca. 125,000, 

Malone (malén’), pumas, historian and 
editor, born in Coldwater, Miss., Jan. 10, 1892. 
After studying at Yale Univ., he was an instruc- 
tor of history there (1919-23) and a professor of 
history at the Univ. of Virginia (1923-29). He 
was an editor (1929-31) and editor-in-chief (1931- 
36) of “The Dictionary of American Biography” 
and director (1936-43) of the Harvard Univ. Press. 
Since 1945 he has been professor of history at 
Columbia Univ. He is the author of numerous 
books, including “Saints in Action” (1939); 
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“Jefferson and His Time,” a projected series 
of five books of which the first two have been 
published, “Jefferson the Virginian” (1948) and 
“Jefferson and the Rights of Man” (1951); and 
“The Story of the Declaration of Independence” 
(1954). 

Malory (mal’é-rj), or MALLORE, SIR THOMAS, 
author, flourished in the 15th century. He appears 
to have been knighted by Edward IV about 
1470, though little is known of his life. Writers 
agree in the view that he was a Welshman and 
he is credited with the authorship of “Morte 
d'Arthur,” which he probably translated from 
older French writings. It contains the stories of 
Arthur and the Round Table and was utilized by 
Tennyson in his “Idylls of the King.” The original 
of Malory is written in the old style of English, 
and the following is the full title published in 
the first edition: “The noble and joyous book 
entytled Le Morte Darthur notwythstondyng it 
treatheth of the Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of the 
Sayd Kyng Arthur, of his noble Knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table, theyr mervayllous Enquestes and 
Adventures, th’ Achyevyng of the Sangreal, and 
in th’ ende the dolorous Death and Departyng 
out of thys World of them al.” 

Malpighi (mål-pč'ġé), MaxcrLLo, anatomist, 
born near Bologna, Italy, Mar. 10, 1628; died 
Nov. 29, 1694. He studied medicine at Bologna 
and became professor at the university in that 
city, Later he taught at Pisa, Messina, and Rome, 
serving as chief physician in the last-mentioned 
city. He is celebrated as the discoverer of many 
important facts relating to anatomy, especially 
that of the transition of the blood from the 
arteries to the veins. The structure of glands, 
the layers of the skin, and the subject of vege- 
table histology became better known through 
his researches with the microscope, and his name 
is still applied in medical science to various parts 
of the epidermis and kidneys. 

Malplaquet (mdl-pla-kd’), a village of 
France, in the department of Nord, 19 m. x 
of Valenciennes. It is noted as the scene of a 
battle on Sept. 11, 1709, in which the French 
under Marshal Villars were defeated by the 
Dutch and British under Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Marlborough. Each army consisted 
of about 100,000 men. The loss of each was nearly 
20,000, but the victory of the allies was signal 
and resulted in the capture of Mons and Douai. 

Malraux (mal-ré’), axon, author, govern- 
ment official, born in Paris, France, Nov. 3, 1901. 
He studied archaeology at the School of Ori- 
ental Languages. He went to Indo-China and 
then to China, where he took an active part in 
the Chinese uprisings (1925-27). His first well- 
known novel, “Man's Fate” (Engl. transl. 1934), 
which won the Goncourt Prize, described the 
events of this period. After Chiang Kai-shek 
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split with the Chinese Communists in 1927, 
Malraux returned to France. During the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-39), he organized the Loyalist 
air corps. He was captured by the Germans in 
1940 but escaped and joined the Resistance. After 
World War II he was a member of Gen. de 
Gaulle’s government, and in 1959 he also joined 
de Gaulle, becoming minister of cultural affairs. 
Malraux’s books are a combination of violent 
action and profound metaphysical reflections on 
the relation of man to his environment. They 
include (all translated into English) “The Con- 
querors” (1929), “The Royal Way” (1935), 
“Days of Wrath” (1936), “Man’s Hope” (1938), 
“Psychology of Art” (2 vols., 1949), “The Voices 
of Silence” (1953), “Saturn” (1957). 

Malt (malt), the name applied to grain that 
has been artificially germinated by moisture and 
heat, It is usually prepared of barley, which 
is steeped in water and fermented in order to 
convert the starch of the grain into saccharine 
matter, and is dried in a kiln, after which it is 
used in the distillation of whisky and for the 
manufacture of beer, ale, or porter. 

Malta (malta), a British crown colony in the 
Mediterranean Sea, 60 m. s. of Sicily, consisting 
of the islands of Malta (95 sq. m.), Gozo (26 
sq. m.), and Comino (4 sq. m.). The islands are 
formed of porous limestone. About three-fourths 
of Malta is under cultivation, and wheat, barley, 
potatoes, vegetables, and fruits are grown. Al- 
though there are manufactures of lace, beer, 
cigarettes, textiles, and foodstuffs, the largest 
singl¢ employer is the British Navy, which main- 
tains extensive dockyards and other installations 
at Malta. The colony’s chief town and port is 
Valletta (q.v.). Malta’s population, of mixed 
background, speaks Maltese, a language contain- 
ing Italian and Semitic elements, and believed to 
be akin to ancient Phoenician. 

Malta was colonized before 1000 8.c. by Phoe- 
nician traders. The Greeks established colonies 
here in the 7th century 8.c., but were expelled by 
the Carthaginians, who held Malta until 218 .c., 
when they were ousted by the Romans during the 
Second Punic War. In 870 Malta was conquered 
by the Arabs. In 1530 Charles V of Spain pre- 
sented Malta to the Order of the Hospitalers of 
St. John of Jerusalem (see Malta, Knights of), 
who fortified the island and defended it against 
the Turks and Barbary pirates. In 1798 the 
French under Napoleon occupied Malta. The 
Maltese rose in rebellion, and the island was 
blockaded by the British fleet; the French capitu- 
lated in 1800, and Malta was confirmed as a 
British possession by the Treaty of Paris (1814). 
In World War II Malta was the object of severe 
and repeated German air raids; in April 1942 
King George VI awarded the George Cross to the 
entire Maltese population for their bravery and 


steadfastness. Population, 1953 (est.), 316,619, 

Malta, xNicuts oF, also called the Hospital- 
ers of St. John of Jerusalem, a religious and mili- 
tary order, organized from an earlier, nonmili- 
tary group which had founded a church and a 
hospital at Jerusalem. The Hospitalers reached 
their highest level of military organization in the 
12th century. When Jerusalem fell to the Moslems 
the order took refuge on Cyprus and in the 14th 
century occupied Rhodes. After the capture of 
Rhodes (1522) by the Turks, the Hospitalers 
were given possession (1530), by Charles V, of 
Malta, which they governed until 1798, when the 
island was seized by Napoleon I. Their most 
famous grand master was Jean Parisot de La 
Valette, who beat off the Turkish attacks on 
Malta (1565), and after whom Valletta was 
named. The badge of the order is the eight- 
pointed Maltese cross. 

Malte-Brun (mdi-te-briin’), conran, original 
name, MALTE CONRAD BRUUN, geographer, born 
in Thisted, Denmark, Aug. 12, 1775; died in 
Paris, France, Dec. 14, 1826. Exiled from Den- 
mark because of his radical political views, he 
settled in Paris, where he compiled an encyclo- 
pedic geography of the world (begun 1810) and 
a geographical dictionary. He was secretary of 
the French Society of Geography and founded 
(1807) the series “Annales des Voyages” (Jour- 
nals of Travels). 

Malthus (mai’thits), Tuomas Robert, political 
economist, born near Guildford, Surrey, England, 
Feb. 17, 1766; died near Bath, Dec. 23, 1834. He 
graduated from Cambridge Univ. (1788) and be- 
came a fellow of Jesus Coll. (1793). In 1798 he 
took orders and was appointed curate of Albury, 
Surrey. Shortly after his marriage (1805), he 
was appointed professor of history and political 
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economy at the East India Company's college 
at Haileybury and remained active in that post 
until his death. 

He is best known for his democratic theories 
elaborated over a period of years in the “Prin- 
ciple of Population as It Affects the Future Im- 
provement of Society, With Remarks on the 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and 
Other Writers,” first published in 1798. The last 
of his revised and enlarged editions appeared 
in 1816. He went abroad to collect additional 
material in various European countries and to ob- 
serve the practical implications of his theories. 
Starting on the premise that the happiness of 
society will always be lessened by the tendency 
of the population to multiply faster than the 
means of subsistence, he drew a comparison 
between the increases of population and food. 
According to his view, the population, unless 
checked, increases in a geometrical ratio, while 
food and the means of subsistence increase only 
in an arithmetical ratio. He believed that war, 
vice, and misery serve as natural checks to the 
rise of population, but doubted that they alone 
were sufficient to avoid the evils of greater popu- 
lation without adequate means of subsistence. In 
his later editions, he advocated “moral restraint.” 
Although the subject had been previously treated 
by a number of eminent English and French 
writers, Malthus’ work attracted surprise and a 
considerable amount of attention, both favorable 
and unfavorable, Malthus was undoubtedly sin- 
cerely interested in promoting the welfare of 
his fellowman, but actually he contributed little 
that was new to the knowledge of the problem 
and failed to establish any practical solutions. 
He minimized the existing social and moral 
checks on the rise of populations, and, also, his 
claims were pessimistic and exaggerated, taking 
into account no possibility of later important 
Progress in science and communication, which 
did serve to increase production and supplies 
of material necessities. 

Other writings of Malthus include “Princi- 
ples of Political Economy,” “Nature and Pro, 
of Rent,” “Observations on the Effect of the 
Corn Laws.” 

Maltose (mal’tös), mart sucar, Cy2H9o- 
O41. White crystalline powder, which is very 
soluble in water, maltose is obtained by the action 
of diastase (an enzyme usually derived from 
malt) on starch, It is used in the food industries 
and in bacteriological culture media. 

Malvern Hill (măľvērn), satre or, the 
last engagement of the Peninsular campaign, 
on July 1, 1862, after which Gen. McClellan 
changed his base of operations to the James River. 
Malvern Hill is a town of Virginia, about 15 m. 
S£. of Richmond. Atter the battle of Frazer’s 
Farm, McClellan with 85,000 troops took a strong 
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position on the top of a plateau. The Union army 
was strongly entrenched behind fences, ditches, 
and hedges. Their batteries and infantry com- 
manded the slopes, which the Confederates had 
to ascend to make an attack. It was planned to 
move in a uniform and concerted attack, but the 
Confederate army was so distributed that Gen. 
Lee’s order could not be communicated promptly 
to the different lines, and consequently the at- 
tack was not simultaneous. The brunt of the 
battle was borne by Gens. Magruder and Hill, 
who led charge after charge, but the heavy 
artillery fire made their efforts of no avail. Heavy 
firing continued until nightfall, when McClellan 
withdrew to Harrison’s Landing, thus ending 
the Seven Days’ battles. The loss on both sides 
was heavy, and the result was that the attempted 
capture of Richmond failed. 

Mamaroneck (md-mir’é-nék), a town in 
Westchester County, New York, on Long Island 
Sound, 20 m. x. of New York City. It is on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., and is 
a popular residential suburb of New York City. 
Besides many handsome dwellings, it has an 
exċellent bathing beach, a number of fine schools 
and churches, and is the seat of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. Population, 1950, 15,016. 

Mamelukes (mam’é-liks), or MAMALUKES, 
a term applied by the Arabians to the white 
slaves of Egypt, who were introduced originally 
into that country from Asia Minor in the 13th 
century. At first they were used as a mounted 
bodyguard of the sultan, but afterward became 
the regular cavalry of Egypt.. They increased in 
power so rapidly that in 1254 one of their num- 
ber became the Sultan of Egypt. The Mameluke 
dynasty ruled Egypt and Syria until 1517, when 
it was overthrown by Selim I. Though their gov- 
ernment was marked more or less by violence 
and war, it is noted in history as the most en- 
lightened since the time of the Pharaohs. Under 
their administration cities rose to much pros- 
perity, irrigation canals were established, a postal 
system was organized, manufactures were en- 
couraged, and many industrial arts were pro- 
moted by the government. Both in Cairo and 
Alexandria are magnificent mosques that date 
from their time, while their works in metal, 
clothing, and utensils show them to have been 
both ingenious and enterprising. Even after their 
downfall, in 1517, they continued to be the vir- 
tual ruling class in Egypt, and in 1798 they 
made a memorable charge upon Napoleon in the 
Battle of the Pyramids. Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt, treacherously massacred 470 of the most 
important Mameluke princes in 1810, and soon 
after they practically disappeared from history. 
Mameluke is a term now applied in Turkey to a 
male servant, usually a Circassian slave. 

Mammalia (måm-må'li-å), the name given 
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by Linnaeus to the highest class of the animal 
kingdom, now commonly employed by zoologists 
to describe all those that possess mammae, en- 
abling them to suckle their young. The term is 
sometimes applied erroneously to all quadrupeds. 
This classification is incorrect for the reason that 
some amphibians, as frogs and newts, and some 
reptiles, as lizards and crocodiles, are four-footed, 
but they do not possess mammary glands. On the 
other hand, the whales are not four-footed, but 
are allied to the warm-blooded quadrupeds, and 
like them bring forth their young alive and suckle 
them, The term is therefore properly applied to 
all animals that have red, warm blood, of which 
the female produces milk by the mammary 
glands, such as seals, bats, warm-blooded quad- 
rupeds, and mankind. In mammals the skin is 
covered more or less with hair, which ranges 
from spines and bristles to the finest wool and 
silky down. Lips conceal the mouth, which is 
fitted for chewing by means of enameled teeth or 
equivalent bone formations. 

The skeleton of mammals generally agrees 
with that of man in having solid bones, or, 
when hollowed, the bones are filled with mar- 
row; while the bones of the face are immovably 
fixed to each other. Most of the species have 
five toes, The front limbs are present in all 
mammals, but in some species, as the manatees 
and dugongs, the hind limbs are rudimentary or 
wanting completely. The respiration is by lungs, 
the diaphragm is complete, and the heart has 
two auricles and two ventricles. Different clas- 
sifications have been made of mammalia by 
Linnaeus, Cuvier, and other writers. The clas- 
sification made by Cuvier contains seven orders, 
as follows: Bimana, Quadrumana, Carnassiers, 
Marsupialia, Rodentia, Edentata, Pachydermata, 
Ruminantia, and Cetacea. 

Mammilla (mé-mil’a), in anatomy, the nip- 
ple of the breast. 

Mammoth (mam'méth), a large extinct ele- 
phant which closely resembles the Indian ele- 
phant, of which fossil remains have been found 
in the northern part of North America, Europe, 
and Asia. The first mammoth discovered was 
found in 1799 on the shores of the Lena River, 
where it was imbedded in ice, and since then 
many others have been discovered. In 1806 a 
mammoth in good condition was found envel- 
oped in ice, and was afterward cut out and 
given a careful examination. Not only the bones 
were intact, but the muscles, skin, hair, and 
internal organs were in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Subsequently great numbers of bones and 
tusks have been taken from the northern coast 
of Asia, and from islands in the Arctic Ocean 
adjacent to Siberia. The extinct mammoth ele- 
phant had an average height of about 13 ft. 
and a length of 15 ft. and its tusks extended 


outward in a curved form to the length of 8 ft, 
The hair was tufted and thick and about 1 ft. 
in length, and a finer wool was underneath 
the outer growth. 

Writers generally agree in expressing the view 
that the average size of the mammoth was fully 
twice as large as the elephants now living. These 
animals lived before the glacial period, but seem 
to have been common for a long time after 
that period. The early cave dwellers of Europe 
utilized their tusks in making weapons and for 
engraving on them articles of ornament and 
utility. They were so abundant in Asiatic Russia 
that the fossil ivory found there became an article 
of commerce in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, although these remains were offered in the 
market as early as the roth century. The ex- 
termination and disappearance of these species 
is assigned to changes of climate, but the dis- 
appearance of forests and the disadvantage of 
their great size in battling against flesh-eating 
animals and the advance of settlements are other 
probable causes. The remains of a mammoth 
found in 1846 had apparently been enclosed in 
ice immediately after death, and its flesh was in 
such a good state of preservation that it was 
utilized as food for dogs. The Russian govern- 
ment preserved some of the vital organs and the 
skeleton, which are now at the museum in 
Leningrad. 

Mammoth Cave, a remarkable cave near 
Green River, about 82 m. s.w. of Louisville, 
Ky. It is formed in the limestone region, which 
stretches through Indiana, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, covering about 6,000 sq. m. Exploring 
parties have penetrated 15 m. in the cave, but 
the main cave is only about 3 m. long. It is esti- 
mated that all the rooms and their windings 
would permit traveling a distance of 175 m. The 
largest apartment, known as the Chief City, is 
125 ft. high, 287 ft. wide, and 544 ft. long. A 
connection seems to exist between the Green 
River and the cave, since the water found in 
various parts of different chambers rises and falls 
in unison with that river. In the main it is dry, 
but there are several rivers and lakes, the largest 
of the former being Echo River, which is about 
% m. long and in places about 200 ft. wide. 
The cave is well ventilated and has many beauti- 
ful halls with stalagmite and stalactite formations. 
Some of the domes reach a height of 300 ft, 
notably Lucy’s Dome and the Egyptian Temple. 
Several species of animals are found in the cave, 
among them rats, wingless beetles, and grass 
hoppers, and amblyopsis fish, all of which are 
destitute of sight. A hunter by the name of 
Hutchins discovered Mammoth Cave in 1809- 

Man (man), a term designating the human 
species. In the zoological system, it is classified 
as a vertebrate (g.v.), as a mammal (q.0.), and 
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as a member of a particular order of mammals, 
the primates (q.v.). This order includes not 
only man, but all apes and monkeys. Some of 
these, such as the South American monkeys, are 
very different from man in their structure, 
while others, such as the big tailless anthropoid 
apes, are very similar to man. Almost every 
feature of the ape is repeated in the human 
body. The differences are almost entirely in the 
proportions and relations of parts. The most im- 
portant distinguishing feature has been the ex- 
traordinary development of the human brain, 
not only in size but in functional capacity, which 
as been responsible for giving man the place in 
the animal world he now occupies. In modern 
human races the average brain size is two or 
three times larger than that of great apes. The 
growth of the brain brought about many changes 
in the proportion of the skull and the general 
appearance of the head; the reduction of the 
heavy brow ridges brought in their place the 
development of the high forehead. 

Although there are different opinions as to 
just when the human family split off from the 
apes, there is a general agreement that man and 
the modern ape are both descendants of some 
common progenitor which lived somewhere in 
Tertiary time. The development from the animal 
state was probably a gradual mental process and 
therefore the point in time when we can begin 
to speak about man cannot be strictly defined. 
Asia and Africa have generally been considered 
by scientists as the places of origin of the human 
family. In Africa live the most manlike of living 
apes, while Asia, on the other hand, has yielded 
more species of fossil apes as well as the two 
earliest and most primitive known types of the 
human family. 

The reconstruction of the history of the human 
family from apelike forms to Homo sapiens 
(the species of man) is based on the relics of 
early man which are probably from 50,000 to 
1,000,000 years old. Fossil specimens are usually 
odd bones or bone fragments; this raises endless 
difficulties in reconstruction and interpretation. 
The most important skeletal remains so far dis- 
covered are those of Pithecanthropus erectus of 
Java, a being hardly human, with a small, ape- 
like skullcap and a quite modern femur indi- 
cating an erect posture. Pithecanthropus erectus 
undoubtedly represents an intermediate form 
between man and his anthropoid ape ancestors. 
The Sinanthropus of China seems to occupy a 
place between Pithecanthropus and the more 
highly evolved Neanderthal line of fossil man. 
Because of a few specialized mongoloid features, 
Prof. F. Weidenreich considers Sinanthropus as in 
direct genetic relation to the recent inhabitants of 
this area. The earliest unquestionably human re- 
mains are those of Neanderthal man, a race 
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NEANDERTHAL MAN 
i 
which seems to have occupied most of Europe 
for some 100,000 years. The Neanderthal group 
was extremely variable and shows clear evidence 
of evolutionary changes in the human direction. 
The characteristic features are the massiveness of 
the head with heavy brow ridges, a receding 
forehead, and a low brain case. The face is very 
long and large, the jaws projecting. The whole 
appearance is somewhat apelike. In Europe, 
Neanderthal man disappeared rather suddenly 
toward the end of the Pleistocene and was suc- 
ceeded some 25,000-30,000 years ago by Cro- 
Magnon and related forms of our own species. 

The Cro-Magnon type was tall, ruggedly built, 
large-brained with high foreheads and long heads. 
As racial peculiarities we find that the face was 
ian 
CRO-MAGNON MAN 
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short and broad and the eye sockets correspond- 
ingly wide, but low. Some degree of variation 
existed. The Predmost type of ancient Moravia 
had a long face, moderately developed chin, with 
prominent brow ridges. A skeleton from Chance- 
lade in France shows more rounded orbits, longer 
faces, and shorter bodies, and in general ap- 
pearance resembles the Eskimo. The Comble- 
Capelle type is rather smaller than the usual 
Cro-Magnon. Because of the asymmetry develop- 
ment, the skull and jaw fragments of Piltdown 
-man (England), present a chronological prob- 
lem. The skull as a whole is essentially modern 
in type, except for the unusual thickness of the 
bones. The jaw, however, is quite similar to 
those: of the higher manlike apes, especially the 
chimpanzee. Two theories are generally ac- 
cepted in regard to the evolutionary position of 
Eoanthropus (or Piltdown man). One, that the 
skull and the jaw do not belong to the same 
individual; and the other, that we are dealing 
with two lines of human ascent. 

In view of the few relics of fossil man it is 
not yet possible to assign definite and absolute 
stages in human development. The archeological 
evidence is much more complete and the relative 
succession of cultures is generally well known. 
According to archeological data, human utiliza- 
tion and fabrication of tools begins in the Pleisto- 
cene period about 1,000,000 years ago. With this 
important step man succeeded in breaking loose 
from the natural limitations of food and climate, 
During the Paleolithic age, and up to the end 
of the Glacial period, man lived by hunting, fish- 
ing, and gathering edible parts of plants. Agri- 
culture and domestication of animals begins with 
the Neolithic period. Out of this dual economy 
have developed the civilizations of ancient and 
modern worlds. The means of production in the 
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widest sense of the word may be considered the 
determining factor in the development of human 
society and its various historical levels. 

Modern man belongs to a single species, Homo 
sapiens, subdivided into races which correspond 
to a zoologist’s varieties. A race is a group of 
human beings possessing a community of physi- 
cal hereditary characteristics which serve to dis- 
tinguish them from other groups of mankind. 
The formation of races is attributable to one 
or more of the following causes: inbreeding and 
selection of groups isolated in specific physical 
environments; mutations (q.v.); hybridization 
of physically diverse stocks and inbreeding and 
selection of the mixed offspring of such crossings; 
adoptive modifications of isolated groups to such 
environmental factors as diet, amount of mois- 
ture, intensity of sunlight, and geographical ele- 
vation. From very early times human groups have 
intermarried freely and all intermarriages have 
proved capable of producing fertile offspring. As 
a result, absolutely pure races no longer exist. 

Various classifications of mankind have been 
attempted. All of them rest entirely upon ob- 
servable physical characteristics which cannot 
be ascertained from skeletal material alone. Actu- 
ally, the differences in all human varieties lie 
mostly in the secondary characteristics, such as 
hair texture, skin color, shape of the skull, and 
limb proportions. However, skeletal structure, 
organs, and musculature are practically the same 
in all varieties. It has been difficult to find physi- 
cal characteristics which belong to a single race 
exclusively although there are some that pre- 
dominate in certain races, We may distinguish 
four major divisions: the Australoid, Negroid, 
Mongoloid, and Caucasoid races. 

The Australoid has a very wide nose with a 
marked depression of the root, massive brow 
ridges, chocolate skin color, dark wavy hair, 
and a long skull. This race includes not only the 
native Australians, but certain groups in India 
and in adjacent areas as the Vedda of Ceylon. 
The ancestors of this group entered Australia in 
very ancient times and afterward had little con- 
tact with the outside world. The Negroid is 
characterized by a flat nose, thick lips, kinky 
hair, dark skin color, and a tendency toward 
long heads. They are more variable than any 
other race in regard to stature. The shortest and 
the tallest people of the world are found among 
the Negroid. This race includes roughly most of 
the natives below the Equator, the Melanesians, 
and Tasmanians and various pigmy groups. 

The Mongoloids are distinguished by the 
straight and coarse hair, oblique eyes, yellow skin, 
wide faces, and round skulls. Mongolia and 
Eastern Siberia are regions in which Mongoloid 
characteristics seem to be most highly developed. 
Most of the characteristics of the American In- 
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dians are those of true Mongoloids: prominent 
cheekbones, with similar color and distribution 
of hair. The skin has more of a brownish or 
reddish tinge, the nose is frequently high-bridged 
and convex, and there is seldom any marked trace 
of the Mongolian fold of the eyelid. 

Within the Caucasoid race at least four sub- 
races are commonly distinguished. The Nordic 
sub-race centers in northern Europe, has long 
heads, tall stature, and blond pigmentation. The 
Alpine sub-race, prominent in central Europe, is 
round-headed, with medium to short stature, a 
strong stocky build and medium pigmentation, 
with brown hair and eyes. In the Mediterranean 
sub-race of southern Europe, we find long heads, 
medium and short stature, with light build and 
rather dark pigmentation, dark brown and black 
hair, and a tendency toward curly hair. In south- 
eastern Europe and the Near East we find the 
Armenoid sub-race which is characterized by dark 
pigmentation, short high heads, and large noses. 
In India the Hindu combines most of the char- 
acteristics of the Mediterranean sub-race with tall 
stature and a much deeper skin color. 

Recently scientists have found that skin color 
is determined by two special chemicals. One of 
these, carotene, gives a yellow tinge. The other, 
melanin, contributes the brown. These colors, to- 
gether with a pinkish tinge which appears when 
the blood vessels show through, give various 
shades to the human skin. Every person, how- 
ever light or dark his skin may appear, has 
some of each of these elements in his skin. The 
one exception is the Albino, who lacks color sub- 
stance (see Albinism). 

In reference to racial superiority (also called 
racism) of any human group, the majority of 
anthropologists maintain that racial traits have 
no known bearing on intelligence, morality, fit- 
ness for survival, or socio-political organization, 
since most of them are subject to change or 
modification depending on environment (climate, 
food, etc.). 

Man, iste or, an island in the northern part 
of the Irish Sea, about midway between Ireland, 
Scotland, and England. It has a length of 33 m., 
a breadth of 12 m., and an area of 226 sq. m. A 
chain of mountains with a general elevation of 
2,000 ft. stretches along the eastern shore, Snaefell, 
2,024 ft. high, being the culminating peak. Fully 
two-thirds of the surface is under cultivation, the 
principal agricultural products being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and fruits. It has deposits of zinc, 
lead, iron, and limestone. Cod and herring fish- 
ing is an important industry. The manufactures 
include machinery, cotton and woolen goods, 
utensils, wearing apparel, and earthenware. The 
government is administered by local authorities 
under the supervision of the crown, and laws 
become effective only after publication. Acts of 
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the British Parliament do not affect the island 
unless mentioned. A Celtic dialect known as the 
Manx language is still spoken, but English is 
understood by most of the people and is com- 
ing gradually into use. Douglas, the principal 
seaport city, is the capital and has a large rail- 
road and steamboat commerce. Railroad lines 
connect Douglas with Peel, Castletown, Ramsey, 
and other cities, A small island south of the Isle of 
Man is called the Calf of Man, Welsh kings 
governed the Isle of Man from the 6th to the oth 
century, when it came into the hands of the 
Scandinavians, but in 1266 it was ceded by treaty 
to the Scotch king, Alexander III. The island 
passed into British possession after the defeat of 
the Scots in 1346. Henry IV made a grant of it 
to Sir John Stanley in 1406, and members of his 
family ruled over the island until 1765, when 
the British government bought it for $350,000. 
The rulers were permitted to retain their manorial 
rights and other privileges, and it was not until 
1828, with the additional payment of over $2,000,- 
000, that England obtained complete jurisdiction 
tion over the Isle of Man. Population, ca. 50,000. 

Managua (mé-nd’gwi), a city of Central 
America, capital of Nicaragua, on a railway at 
the southern shore of Lake Managua, The lake 
is 40 m. long and from 6 to 15 m. wide. It com- 
municates with Lake Nicaragua through the 
Tipitapa River. The city is surrounded by a fer- 
tile region and has a large trade in coffee and 
sugar. It was made the capital in 1855. Popula- 
tion, ca. 35,000. 

Manar (mé-nar’), curr or, an inlet of the In- 
dian Ocean, located between Ceylon and the 
southern part of India. It is separated from Palk 
Strait by a low reef called Adam’s Bridge, which 
is situated between the islands of Manar and 
Rameswaram. 

Manasarowar (mé-ni-si-ré-wiir’), a lake 
of Asia, in Tibet, located north of the Himalaya 
Mts, It is situated between the sources of the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra and the overflow 
is carried through the Sutlej River. The lake is 
about 12 m. wide and 18 m. long and is held 
sacred by the Tartars and the Hindus, who make 
pilgrimages to it. 

Manassas (ma-năsas), an incorporated town 
of Prince William County, Virginia, 30 m. s.w. of 
Washington, D.C. North of here, on the stream 
known as Bull Run, the two important American 
Civil War battles of Bull Run (q.v.) were fought 
on July 21, 1861, and on Aug. 29, 1862. Southern 
writers refer to these battles as the battles of 
Manassas. Population, 1950, 1,804. 

Manasseh (ma-nds‘sé), eldest son of Joseph 
and progenitor of the tribe of Manasseh. This 
tribe numbered 52,700 when the children of 
Israel entered Canaan, being one of the more im- 
portant subdivisions, and secured possessions 
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tributary to the Jordan. Manasseh was also the 
name of a King of Judah, who ruled from 696 
to 641 8.c. His idolatry caused the Hebrews much 
trouble, after which he was carried into Babylo- 
nian captivity, but subsequently was successful in 
securing his release through prayer. 

Manatee (mdan-a-t2’), a herbivorous aquatic 
mammal of grotesque appearance, included in 
the order Sirenia, which inhabits tropical and 
subtropical Atlantic coast waters and rivers from 
North Carolina to northern South America and 
West Africa. The manatee is a robust animal 
with thick pendulous lips, the upper lip cleft 
medially, and the muzzle set with stiff bristles; 
the rest of the animal is practically hairless. The 
fore limbs are modified into paddlelike fins and 
there is no trace of hind limbs. The tail is broad, 
flat, and of rounded outline. The skeleton is 
especially dense and heavy. The skull is massive. 
The incisor teeth are rudimentary and disappear 
before maturity. Molar teeth number 11 in each 
row, but rarely more than six are functional at 
one time. These teeth gradually rotate forward, 
the worn anterior teeth falling out as the new 
replacements shuttle forward to take their place. 
Individuals may measure up to 12 ft. in length 
and weigh 2,000 lbs. 
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There are three known living species: the 
African manatee (Trichechus senegalensis), found 
along the West African coast from Senegal to the 
Quanza River in Angola; the Florida manatee 
(T. manatus), inhabiting the coastal waters of 
the West Indies and the eastern American coast 
from North Carolina to Brazil; and Natterer’s 
manatee (T. inunguis), occurring chiefly in the 
rivers of northeastern South America, 

In the Red Sea, through the warm coastal 
waters of the Indian Ocean and south to Australia 
the manatee is replaced by a close relative, the 
dugong (Dugong dugong), a somewhat smaller 
animal with greatly enlarged upper incisor teeth 
and the posterior outline of the tail crescent- 
shaped, 

Manby (man’bé), ceorce witam, inventor, 


born at Hilgay, England, Nov. 28, 1765; died 
Nov. 18, 1854. He took special military train- 
ing, served seven years in the militia, and about 
1808 invented an apparatus for saving life in case 
of danger or shipwreck. Two years later he was 
awarded $10,000 by the House of Commons in 
recognition of his invention and, after making 
a number of improvements, he was voted a sec 
ond award of $25,000. His invention consisted of 
a form of rope which could be shot from a mortar, 
and when passing through the air it could be seen 
by reason of a luminous attachment, thus making 
it possible to throw lifelines at night with assur- 
ance that they would be seen by those in danger. 
He published “An Essay on Shipwrecked Per- 
sons” and “Practical Observations of Mariners.” 

Mancha (mén’cha), va, a district in Ciudad 
Real and Cuenca provinces, Spain, It produces 
wine, grain, and esparto grass, It is the home 
of the hero of Cervantes’ novel, Don Quixote 
de la Mancha. 

Manchester (mdn'chés-tér), a city in Con- 
necticut, on the Hockanum River, 7 m. E. 
Hartford. Among the manufactures are silk, 
woolen goods, paper, needles, electric light bulbs, 
and electrical machinery. Manchester was settled 
as part of Hartford in 1672 and incorporated as a 
town in 1823. Population, 1940, 23,799; in 1950, 
34,116. 

Manchester, one of the county seats of Hills- 
boro County, New Hampshire, on the Merrimack 
River, 55 m, N.w. of Boston, Mass. It is on the 
Boston & Maine R.R. The site extends along both 
sides of the Merrimack River, which is joined 
here by the Piscataquog River. Among the note 
worthy buildings are the Historic Assn. build- 
ing, St. Anselm’s Coll., the Manchester Inst. of 
Arts and Sciences, and the Currier Gallery of 
Art. The manufactures include cotton and 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, hosiery, needles, 
knitwear, yarns, paper, and metal products. 
An abundance of’ water power for manufac 
turing is derived from the Amoskeag Falls of 
the Merrimack, which have a descent of 55 ft 
Manchester was settled by John Goffe and his 
two brothers-in-law, who established themselves 
at the falls which bear Goffe’s name in 172% 
and was incorporated as Derryfield in 1751. It 
was renamed Manchester in 1810 and became @ 
city in 1846. Population, 1940, 77,685; in 195% 
82,732. 

Manchester, a city in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, on the James River, opposite Richmond, 
to which it was annexed in 1910. It is on 
Southern, the Seaboard, and other railroads. The 
surrounding country is agricultural and contains 
productive coal deposits. Among the manufac 
tures are ironware, cotton goods, flour, paper, 
machinery, furniture, oil, leather, ice, and hart 
ware. In the vicinity of the city are large granite 
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quarries. An abundance of water power is de- 
rived from the James River, which has a fall of 
100 ft. in 6 m. Population, 1950, 15,016. 

Manchester, a commercial and manufactur- 
ing city in Lancashire, England, on the Irwell 
River, 30 m. x. of Liverpool. It has extensive rail- 
road connections and is surrounded by a coun- 
try noted for its productive manufacturing towns. 
On the opposite side of the Irwell River is Salford, 
with which it is connected by several viaducts 
and many bridges. Although served by railroads 
and airlines, the main transportation route is the 
Manchester Ship Canal, built in 1894, which 
connects Manchester with the navigable Mersey 
River. Particularly important in the city’s foreign 
trade, the canal has made Manchester one of the 
foremost ports of England, The Bridgewater 
Canal, constructed in 1761, and the first canal 
in England, also provides an outlet to the sea 
as well as convenient connections with the coal 
and salt mines situated in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire. Manchester became an important railway 
terminus as early as 1830 when the Manchester- 
Liverpool Railroad was opened. 

Among the noteworthy buildings of the city 
are the Gothic assize court, the town hall, the 
Royal Exchange, the public library, the perpen- 
dicular Gothic cathedral erected in 1422, the 
Memorial Hall, and the Victoria Univ, an insti- 
tution founded by John Owens with a bequest 
Gf $500,000, in 1846. The city contains several 
hundred churches, among them splendid speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture, representing the 
various leading Protestant sects. It also has sev- 
eral Jewish synagogues and Greek Catholic 
Churches. The educational institutions include 
high schools, professional and business colleges, 
industrial institutions, and several charitable and 
benevolent schools. It has many educational and 
scientific societies and an extensive public li- 
brary system, Manchester has splendid parks and 
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The only one of the old inns to survive the bomb- 
ings of World War II 
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numerous monuments. Among the better known 
parks are Heaton, Alexandra, and Queen's. 

Manchester is particularly noteworthy as an 
industrial and a wholesaling center, with a cor- 
respondingly extensive import and export trade. 
It is the most important cotton manufacturing 
town in the world, Other important manufactures 
are woolen and silk goods, ships, machinery, iron- 
ware, liquors, soap, chemicals, paper, edged tools, 
and musical instruments. t 

The history of Manchester dates back to Roman 
occupation in 78 A.D, when it was a base of mili- 
tary operations. It became a manufacturing town 
in 1363, when Edward III permitted the entry of 
Flemish weavers to Manchester. About 1500, the 
cotton industry was established there, and the 
factory system had been adopted by the middle 
of the 18th century. Located in an area of great 
natural wealth, Manchester developed rapidly and 
today is one of the most important industrial cen- 
ters of England. Population, ea. 766,000, 

Manchester School, in cconomics, a group 
of economic theorists who strongly influenced 
British economic and political thought in the 
19th century. The Manchester School principally 
advocated unrestricted free trade, laissez faire 
(qwv.), ete. Cobden and Bright were the leading 
theorists of this school. 

Manchester Ship Canal, an artificial water- 
way of England, extending from Manchester to 
Eastham, on the estuary of the Mersey River, It 
is 26 ft. deep, about 6oo ft, wide at the surface, 
and 35.5 m. long, The canal was completed in 
1894 and on May 21 of that year was formally 
opened for trafic by Queen Victoria. Ocean 
vessels of large size enter Manchester, which 
has 6 m. of wharfage, and dock accommo- 
dations equal to 100 acres, The canal was con- 
structed at an expense of $75,000,000, of which 
one-third was paid by the city of Manchester, 

Manchukuo (minchdd’kwd), See Man- 
churia, 

Manchuria (manchdd’rig), the northeast 
ern province of China, In 1933, under the official 
name of Mapchukuo, it became a “puppet” king- 
dom under Japanese control, but in 1945, with 
the defeat of Japan, it was restored to China. 
The “land of the Manchus” has an overwhelm: 
ingly Chinese population estimated at about 
42,000,000, in an area of 03,013 #q. m. It is 
bounded by Mongolia on the west; by Siberia 
on the cast, northeast, and northwest; by Korea 
on the southeast, the Tumen and Yalu Rivers 
forming the border, The climate exhibits great 
extremes of temperature but is dry and health- 
ful. The cultivable sections of the country pro- 
duce millet, kaoliang, wheat, maize, barley, and 
soy beans. The last named is a leading export 
item; others are ginseng, furs, silk, tobacco, in- 
digo, rice, and lumber. Coal fields, some of them 
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of enormous richness, iron fields, gold, silver, 
copper, and lead mines have attracted the scien- 
tific interests of geologists as well as the indus- 
trial interest of the neighboring powers, Russia 
and Japan. Manchuria includes 70 per cent of 
China’s heavy industry. Railway mileage totals 
about 7,000 m., air routes operate over 10,000 
m. In 1945, following World War II, Manchuria 
was divided into nine provinces, Liaoning, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, Liaopeh, Nunkiang, Hsingan, 
Sungkiang, Hokiang, and Antung. Changchun 
(Hsinking), with a pop. of ca. 425,000, is the 
capital and the third largest city, after Mukden 
(pop. ca. 900,000) and Harbin (pop. ca. 525,000). 

The native Manchus, who have become as- 
similated by the Chinese, form a kind of aris- 
tocracy; they are descendants of a Tartar people 
of Tungusic origin. In the 17th century, they 
invaded and conquered China, forming the last 
dynasty of the Chinese Empire. 

Russia, in 1898, obtained a lease of several 
harbors in Manchuria, including Port Arthur, 
and two years later took possession of other naval 
bases and interior cities. Russia’s purpose was to 
control Korea and the Yellow Sea by an exten- 
sion of the Trans-Siberian Ry. Involved in a 
controversy with Japan, Russia refused to evacu- 
ate Manchuria and the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) ensued. The Treaty of Portsmouth, 
N.H. (1905), gave the Japanese Dairen, Mukden, 
and Port Arthur, while Russia restored all her 
territorial assets in Manchuria to China, except 
the leased dominion of Liaotung. In 1907, Russia 
and Japan divided Manchuria into spheres of in- 
fluence, Russia to dominate the North, Japan the 
South. The Nine Power Treaty (1921-22), affirm- 
ing the Open Door policy, did not deter the 
Japanese from invading the country by economic 


means. By 1931, they had invested approximately 
$1,000,000,000 and controlled the South Manchu- 
rian Ry. and the foreign banking business of the 
district. Although Chinese nationalists resented 
this, they had no means of resistance. To complete 
her economic conquest Japan struck on Sept. 18, 
1931, her military forces occupying a number of 
strategic centers. A Chinese appeal to the League 
of Nations was futile. An investigation committee 
of the League under the Earl of Lytton con- 
demned Japan for an unprovoked attack, but the 
Geneva institution proved unable to act on its 
recommendations. The U.S., not a League mem- 
ber, issued the “Stimson Doctrine,” which im- 
plied that Japan had infringed the Covenant of 
the League, the Nine-Power Treaty, and espe- 
cially the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, to which 
Japan had subscribed. The U.S., however, did 
not come to the aid of China, though American 
interests in China were considerable. 

Japan withdrew from the League and set up 
local and provincial governments in Manchuria 
headed by collaborationist Chinese and, in some 
cases, Mongol residents. On Mar. 9, 1932, the so- 
called independent government of Manchukuo 
was established with the former Chinese emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as its ruler, and until 1945, Japan 
controlled the country without serious inter- 
ference from other powers. 

Clashes between Russian and Japanese forces 
alongside the Manchurian-Russian border de- 
clined and one chronic cause for a war with 
the Soviet Union seemed removed when Russia 
sold (1935) her half-interest in the Chinese 
Eastern Ry. to Manchukuo. However, after Rus- 
sia declared war on Japan (q.v.) on Aug. 8, 1945; 
the Red Army swarmed into Manchuria and 
defeated the Imperial contingents stationed there. 
(See World War 1l.) 
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On Aug. 14, 1945, China signed a 30-year pact 
with Russia. Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria 
was recognized by Russia, while China recog- 
nized the independence of Outer Mongolia. The 
port of Dairen in Manchuria was made a free 
port with a Russian harbor-master, and Russia was 
granted free of charge half of the port installations 
and equipment. It was agreed also that for the 
period of 30 years, Port Arthur be used jointly by 
Russia and China as a naval base, and that the 
Chinese Eastern and South Mongolian Rys. in 
Manchuria be owned and operated by both 
nations. 

After World War II, Manchuria became the 
scene of conflict between Chinese Communist and 
Nationalist troops. When Russian occupation 
troops were evacuated (March 1946), the Chinese 
Communists seized Chang-chun, former capital 
of Manchuria. General George C. Marshall (q.v.) 
succeeded in arranging a temporary truce, but 
the two sides were unable to come to final terms. 
In November 1948 the Communists gained com- 
plete control of Manchuria with the capture of 
Mukden. In September 1949 a “People’s Gov- 
ernment for the Northeast” was established in 
Mukden by a People’s Congress to rule Man- 
churia. 

Mandalay (măn’da-lā), since 1885 the capital 
of Upper Burma, 410 m. N. of Rangoon, on the 
eastern bank of the Irrawaddy River, in a district 
of the same name. Founded in 1860, it was the 
capital of independent Burma until the British oc- 
cupation of 1885. Silk-weaving is the chief indus- 
try. The city contains the Buddhist shrine of 
Kathodaw. Its name was made famous through 
the song “Mandalay,” written as a poem by Kip- 
ling. In 1942, during World War II, Mandalay, 
like the rest of Burma, was under Japanese con- 
trol until 1945. Population, ca. 150,000. 

Mandan (măn’dăn), county seat of Morton 
County, North Dakota, 5 m. w. of Bismarck. It 
is located on the Missouri and Heart Rivers and 
the Northern Pacific R.R. The surrounding coun- 
try has large interests in farming and stock rais- 
ing. A good grade of lignite coal is mined in the 
vicinity. The State Training School is located 
here. The city was named for the Mandan In- 
dians, who formerly populated a large part of 
North Dakota, but are now settled on Ft. Berthold 
Reservation, Fort Lincoln State Park, south of 
Mandan, contains several Indian villages which 
have been rebuilt, as well as many Indian relics. 
Population, 1940, 6,685; in 1950, 7,298. 

Mandarin (man-da-rin’), a general name for 
a Chinese magistrate. It was applied by Europeans 
to any public official of Imperial China, whether 
civil or military. 

Mandate (man’dat), the authority formerly 
issued by the League of Nations (q.v.), granting 
the right to govern a region or country. Included 
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were the mandate of Syria to France, of Iraq 
and Palestine to Great Britain, of New Guinea to 
Australia, and of South-West Africa to the Union 
of South Africa (9q.v.). 

Mandingo (mén-din’ go), the name of a tribe 
of Negroes in West Africa, who dwell in the re- 
gion located between Monrovia and the Senegal 
and Upper Niger Rivers. They are mixed more 
or less with Hamites, but have woolly hair and 
are unusually tall. Their state of society is semi- 
civilized. In religion they belong to the Moham- 
medans. 

Mandolin (man’do-lin), a stringed musical 
instrument which resembles the guitar. It is usu- 
ally constructed with a deep pear-shaped body 
and fretted neck and is played by plucking or 
strumming the strings with a plectrum or quill. 
The range of the mandolin is about three octaves. 
First manufactured in Italy, the instrument is 
now made in several types including the Milanese, 
the Spanish, the Turkish, and the Neopolitan, 
which differ primarily from each other in the 
number of strings. The Neopolitan is the most 
common form, having four double strings. 

Mandrake (man‘drak), a plant native to 
the Mediterranean region, known botanically as 
mandragora (méan-drag’é-ré), in the night- 
shade family; also called Satan’s apple and love- 
apple. It is of interest chiefly on account of its 
large brown root somewhat resembling a parsnip 
3 to 4 feet long. The root is poisonous and has 
powerful emetic and purgative qualities, but it 
has no official recognition in the U.S, Pharma- 
copoeia now. It is sometimes branched in such a 
way as to suggest a resemblance to the human 
form. This fact is doubtless responsible for the 
many superstitions connected with it and magic 
powers formerly assigned to it. The plant is harm- 
less in its aboveground parts and may be culti- 
vated in the garden in the U.S.—grown from 
seeds planted as soon as ripe. At the surface of 
the ground it has a rosette of large leaves about 
a foot long, with a fetid odor. The rather large, 
white to purple, bell-shaped, five-parted flowers 
rise from among the leaves, each on a separate 
stalk 3 to 4 inches tall. The flowers are followed 
by smooth round juicy fruits resembling small, 
deep-yellow apples. The American mandrake 
is Podophyllum peltatum, in the barberry fam- 
ily, and is more properly called May apple 
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ani (man'dril), a large and powerful 
species of baboon, distinguished by having a short 
tail and a savage disposition. It is native to Africa, 
found chiefly in the northern and western parts, 
where it is seen in large troops. The adult male is 
about 3 ft. tall when standing erect. See Baboon., 

Manet (mä-nč'), tvovarn, painter, born in 
Paris, Jan. 23, 1832; died in Paris, Apr. 30, 1883. 
Manet studied under Thomas Couture and Gus- 
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tave Courbet, two painters of the realistic school, 
but went beyond their theories in formulating 
and leading the school of Impressionism. He was 
master of what is termed the “plein air” tech- 
nique, and his concept of the interpretative func- 
tion of the artist is brilliantly demonstrated in 
his many portraits and still-life canvases. Among 
his most notable paintings are: “Déjeuner sur 
lHerbe,” “Musique aux Tuileries,” and “La 
Serre.” See Impressionism. 

Manetho (mdn’é-tho), a historian of ancient 
Egypt, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Soter, 
at the beginning of the 3rd century s.c. He was 
a priest in Lower Egypt and is the author of two 
important works, one on the history and the other 
on the religion of his country. Both books have 
been lost, but numerous fragments have been pre- 
served by later historians, including Eusebius and 
Josephus. In the Armenian version of Eusebius is 
a list of the Egyptian dynasties according to Man- 
etho, the dates of which appear to have been 
derived from genuine documents, including the 
sacred books of the Egyptian priests. 

Manfred (man’fréd), King of Sicily, son of 
Frederick II, born in Sicily about 1232; died in 
battle at Benevento, Italy, Feb. 26, 1266. His 
father died in 1250 and Manfred at once suc- 
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ceeded him as Prince of Tarentum. He served as 
regent in Italy during the absence of his half- 
brother, Conrad IV. Later he became regent of 
Apulia, but continued opposition from the! Pope 
compelled him to take refuge with the Saracens, 
With their aid he defeated the papal army: on 
Dec. 2, 1254, at Foggia. In 1257 he established 
absolute sway over Sicily and Naples, and in 1258 
was crowned King of Palermo. Papal opposition 
continued and, as a retaliatory measure, he in- 
vaded and conquered Tuscany, but the Pope set- 
tled his dominions as a papal fief on Charles of 
Anjou, brother of the French king, Louis IX, and 
in a great battle that followed at Benevento he 
was slain while leading ‘a charge. Manfred was 
an able warrior and was skillful in tactics. He 
was universally regarded with admiration by his 
soldiers. 

Manganese (mdn-ga-nés’), a metallic ele- 
ment which is widely diffused, occurring chiefly 
as sulfide and carbonate and in the form of 
peroxide. It has a grayish-white color, but on 
being exposed to air readily oxidizes, and decom- 
poses in water with an evolution of hydrogen. 
Extensive deposits are found in various countries, 
especially in Virginia, Arkansas, California, Spain, 
Moravia, and Germany. Manganese is serviceable 
under various conditions for numerous purposes, 
including its use in the manufacture of plate 
glass, bleaching powder, pottery, and enamel, and 
for various purposes in analytical chemistry. 

Mange (manj), a skin disease of various 
domestic animals, due to the presence of a small 
mite upon the skin. It is most prevalent among 
cattle, dogs, swine, and horses. In sheep it is 
known as scab, or scabies. The early symptoms 
are heat and itching, after which the skin be- 
comes bald and sore. In the early stages it may 
be treated by applying the tincture of belladonna 
or such tonics as iron or arsenic locally, but where 
the disease has spread over various parts of the 
body it is best to plunge the animals in dips or 
tanks containing solutions of lime and sulfur, or 
tobacco and sulfur. When arsenic and other poi- 
sonous materials are used, they must be diluted 
and applied with much care. 

Mangel-Wurzel (mén’g'l-wiy’2'l), or FIELD 
BEET, a large beet grown extensively as food 
for domestic animals. The plant seems to- have 
been originated by propagation in Germany, 
whence the name. It has a large root and yields 
from 18 to 25 tons per acre. The roots may be 
stored in pits or a cool cellar and kept in a good 
condition until the following spring. It is fed prin- 
cipally to cows, swine and sheep. From 15 to 
25 pounds is the quantity fed to dairy cows per 
day. The mangel-wurzel has valuable milk-pro- 
ducing properties, and is fed extensively on the 
dairy farms of Europe. It is cultivated to some 
extent in Canada and the U.S. especially in the 
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older sections, where it is displacing other forage 
crops to a good advantage. 

Mango (man’go), a genus of evergreen trees, 
belonging to the natural order Anacardiaceae. 
The common mango is native to India and the 
Malay Peninsula. It attains a height of from 30 
to 50 ft., grows rapidly, and has beautiful spread- 
ing, glossy foliage. The fruit is about the size of 
a hen’s egg, has a kidney shape, and is used 
mostly for preserves, pickles, and tarts, In some 
countries it is eaten as a dessert. The kernel of 
the fruit is nutritious and is prepared for table 
use by cooking. Cultivation has greatly improved 
the mango until now its fruit is agreeable in 
flavor and highly luscious. About 30 species have 
been described. Large orchards of mangoes are 
now grown in the West Indies and several spe- 
cies are cultivated profitably in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. They can be propagated either by inarch- 
ing or from the seed. The wood is rather soft, 
but is used to some extent for building purposes. 

Mangosteen (mdn’go-stén), a fruit native to 
the Molucca Islands, but now cultivated in trop- 
ical Asia and various islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. The tree attains a height of 20 ft., 
has a firlike appearance, bears large oval leaves, 
and yields abundantly. More than 30 species have 
been described. The fruit is shaped like an 
orange, is similarly partitioned, and has a thick 
rind. It is a most delicious product, being juicy, 
cooling, and delicately flavored. The mangosteen 
is cultivated for the market similarly to the 
orange. 

Mangrove (mdn’grév), a genus of tropical 
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trees and shrubs that grow in muddy places on 
low coasts. It includes several well-marked spe- 
cies, all of which send roots out from the main 
stem, Some branch off from near the ground, 
while others send shoots from their branches 
into the ground beneath and form a peculiar 
and extensive cluster of vegetable growth, These 
trees resemble the banyan tree. 

Manhattan (mdn-hat'tan), county seat of 
Riley County, Kansas, 52 m. w. of Topeka at the 
juncture of the Kansas and Big Blue rivers and 
on the Union Pacific and Rock Island R.R.’s. 
Manufactures include farm machinery, cement 
blocks, mattresses, and packinghouse products. 
Kansas State Univ. of Agriculture and Applied 
Science is located here. Manhattan was settled 
in 1854. Population, 1960, 22,993. 

Manhattan Island, a portion of New York 
City, constituting the borough of Manhattan. It 
is separated from the mainland on the n. and N.E. 
by Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the Harlem River, 
whence it extends s. to New York Bay, of vary- 
ing width and about 13 m. long. On the w. it is 
bounded by the Hudson, or North River, and on 
the z. by the East River. It is connected with Jer- 
sey City, N.J., by ferries and railway and vehicu- 
lar tunnels under the Hudson River and with 
Long Island by various tunnels under the East 
River. The latter is also crossed by the Brooklyn 
Bridge and several others. The total area of Man- 
hattan Island is 22 sq. m. Though purchased by 
Peter Minuit for $24, it is today the most valuable 
tract of land in North America. Population, 1950, 
1,960,101; 1960, 1,698,281. See also New York City. 
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Manhattan Project (prdj‘ékt), the name 
given to the program for the research, develop- 
ment, and production of the atomic bomb (q.v.) 
when the U.S. Army was charged by President 
Roosevelt with the responsibility for this work, in 
the summer of 1942 during World War II. The 
project, with the active support of Great Britain 
and Canada, was then prosecuted intensively by 
the U.S. Army Engineers, under the direct man- 
agement of Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, com- 
manding general of the Manhattan District; it 
culminated in the successful use in combat of the 
two atomic bombs which were dropped on the 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August 1945, after which Japan capitulated com- 
pletely within five days. The co-operative efforts 
of science, industry, and government, with tens 
of thousands of American workers, principally 
at Oak Ridge (q.v.), Tenn.; Hanford, Wash.; 
and Los Alamos (q.w.), N.M., but also at 
numerous other places throughout the U.S., were 
responsible for the successful attainment of the 
object of the project: the utilization of atomic fis- 
sion to end the war and save tens of thousands 
of American casualties by producing for military 
purposes the most destructive man-made explo- 
sion of all time. 

Mani (man’t), founder of Manichaeism (q.v.). 

Mania (mdan’i-a), in medicine, a specific form 
of insanity. It is characterized essentially by emo- 
tional excitement, hallucinations and delusions, 
irritability and increased self-esteem, often lead- 
ing to outbreaks of physical violence. See Psychi- 
atry. 

Manic-Depressive Insanity (man’ie-de- 
prés’iv), form of cyclical psychic depressions, in 
which melancholia alternates with states of ex- 
treme exaltation. See Psychiatry. 

Manichaeism (man’i-ké-iz'm), a religious 
system of the East which became of greatest im- 
portance in the period between the 3rd and the 
5th centuries a.p. The personality of its founder, 
Mani or Manes, impressed it to the same degree 
as Christ represents the central figure of Chris- 
tianity. 

Mani, a Persian prince, was probably born about 
216 A.D. somewhere in Southern Babylonia. His 
father belonged to a certain Oriental sect which 
had taken on many elements of Christianity and 
Gnosticism (q.v.). Mani had his first visions and 
revelations at a very early age and had already 
begun to make missionary travels at the age of 25. 
He eventually went to the court of the Persian 
king, Shapur I, where he was favorably received 
and his teachings recognized, although Shapur 
himself was a Zoroastrian. Shapur’s son and suc- 
cessor, Hormizd, continued to tolerate the teach- 
ings of Mani, who extended his missionary travels 
as far as China and India. Finally, after many 
years of successfully spreading his beliefs, he died 
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in 276 as the result of persecution in prison, suf- 
fered under the rulership of the successor of 
Hormizd, Bahram I. 

In contrast to Christ and Mohammed, Mani 
himself wrote a large number of works and epis- 
tles in an alphabet which he himself had in- 
vented and which has come down to us. His 
original writings and those of his church have 
been preserved in Iranian languages, in Chinese 
and in Coptic and have also reached us indirectly 
through Mohammedan Arabic sources. 

The teachings of Mani, as embodied in the doc- 
trines of Manichaeism, won great influence in 
many countries bordering the Mediterranean, in 
the East and in North Africa, although his cult 
had to compete with the two leading religions of 
the time, Mithraism and Judeo-Christianity. His 
concept, combining Assyro-Persian Magianism 
with elements of Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and 
Gnosticism, is dualistic, being based on the con- 
trast of evil, the dark, and good, the light. God 
Himself is, of course, the pure light. These two 
contradictory principles exist one beside the other 
and will continue to oppose each other through 
eternity. To the first man created, some elements 
of light, but more elements of darkness, were 
given. Ethical living and asceticism help to over- 
come these evil forces. Redemption means the 
actual freeing of the light from the powers of 
darkness. Representative of the light and the 
forces of good is Christ, who appeared on earth 
in order to help the good forces by His teach- 
ings. By “Christ,” Mani did not mean the his- 
torical Christ but the Christ of light, who lived 
at the same time as the historical Christ. After 
Christ's death, these teachings were continued by 
Mani, who himself was helped in his actions by 
the revelations he received. 

Mani’s asceticism forbade the enjoyment of 
wine and meat and the killing or harming of 
animals or plants. He considered giving in to 
the desires of the flesh as a sin. Only the chosen 
ones were able to follow these prescriptions, how- 
ever, the followers being allowed to marry, and 
to feed the elect, but even the followers were re- 
quired to undergo many fasts. The rites and 
prayers of Manichaeism are relatively simple, since 
there were no temples nor altars nor sacrifices: 

Manichaeism was not static. Some scholars be- 
lieve they can even discover Buddhistic elements 
in Manichaeism, although this concept is not gen- 
erally shared, and in the West it took on so 
many Christian traits that even St. Augustine was 
for a certain time attracted by it. This borrowing 
from Christianity, however, did not have the 
sanction of Mani himself, since he considered 
Judaism and Catholic Christianity as wrong doc- 
trines. 

Manifesto (mdan-i-fés‘td), a political program 
or statement. See Communist Manifesto. 
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Manila (ma-nil’a), a major world seaport and 
former capital of the Philippine Republic. It is 
located on Manila Bay (q.v.), at the mouth of the 
Pasig River, on the west shore of Luzon Island. 
The site is a gently undulating plain; the river 
divides the city into two nearly equal parts, and 
the city is interlaced by tidal creeks, many of 
which have become industrial canals. Manila is the 
rail and highway center for Luzon and the center 
of the inter-island air and water transportation 
system. Some 9o per cent of all Philippine manu- 
facturing is done in or near the city. Manufactures 
include coconut oil, refined sugar, processed rice, 
hemp and cordage, lumber, machinery, foundry 
products, and consumer goods. Much of the in- 
dustrial capacity was destroyed during World 
War II but has since been extensively restored. 

Manila was founded on June 24, 1571, by the 
Spaniard, Don Miguel Lopez de Legaspi. It was 
captured by the British in 1762 but was restored 
to Spain in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. In the 
Spanish-American War it was captured by Gen. 
Merritt and Adm. Dewey (Aug. 13, 1898). It was 
captured by the Japanese on Jan. 2, 1942, and 
retaken by American troops on Feb, 25, 1945: 
Three hundred years of Spanish occupation gave 
it many historic Spanish-colonial buildings, mostly 
included in the Intramuros, the old Spanish 
walled town around which the modern city grew; 
most of these were destroyed during World War 
Il. It has many famous churches. Its educational 
institutions include the government-operated 
Univ. of the Philippines, the Univ. of Santo Tomas 
(used by the Japanese as an internment camp, 
1942-45), the Univ. of Manila, and the Philippine 
Women’s Univ. The new capital is the suburb 
of Quezon City, eight miles from Manila, The 
Manila city government is chartered by the cen- 
tral government and is headed by a mayor 
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appointed by the president. Population, 1948 
census, 983,906; 1953 (est.), 1,200,000, 

Manila Bay, an inlet of the South China Sea, 
Some 36 m. long and 26 m. wide, it is an indenta- 
tion of Luzon, in the Philippine Islands. For the 
battle of Manila Bay, see Manila; Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, 

Manila Hemp, also known as apaci, its 
native Philippine name. It is an important fiber 
derived from a species of banana, Musa textilis, 
The plant grows like the fruiting banana with 
a soft, cylindrical trunk, up to 25 ft. tall, composed 
of the sheathing bases of the leaves, Leaf blades, 
12 ft, long, spread in a circle at the top. The small 
fruit are seedy. The fibers, which are obtained 
from the leaf bases, are long, tough, and resistant 
to fresh and salt water; they are used in making 
the best quality of rope. 

Manila Treaty, an cight-nation pact signed 
at Manila, the Philippines, Sept. 8, 1954. Its pur- 
pose was to align Australia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the U.S, (and any nations which 
might join thereafter) against aggression in South- 
east Asia, with special emphasis on possible en- 
croachments stemming from Communist China. 
This Southeast Asia Collective-Defense Treaty is 
implemented by the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). Ratifications brought 
the treaty into force on Feb. 19, 1955. 

The treaty area is defined as the general area 
of Southeast Asia, including the territory of the 
Asian parties and the Southwest Pacific but not 
including the area north of 21° 30” N, lat; by 
separate agreement, Laos, Cambodia, and the free 
territory of Viet Nam are also included, The pact 
specifies that any armed attack in the treaty area 
is to be regarded as a common danger to be met 
by each member in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes, Following ratification, the foreign 
ministers of the treaty nations met at Bangkok, 
Thailand, in February 1955 to set up general 
policies and operational procedures. Although 
economic and information operations were to 
remain on an individual basis between the nations 
concerned, military aid was solidly committed. 
However, no forces were to be permanently 
stationed in the treaty arca; instead, reliance 
would be placed upon the ability of the various 
nations for “rapid deployment” of forces to 
trouble spots. 

Manistee (man-is-te’), county seat of Manis- 
tee County, Michigan, on Lake Michigan, at the 
mouth of the Manistee River, 140 m. N.w. of 
Lansing. It is on the Manistee & Northeastern, 
the Pére Marquette, and other railroads, and is 
served by Great Lakes steamer lines. It is the 
focal point for a considerable summer resort area, 
Manufactures include machinery, clothing, shoes, 
boats, and chemicals, but its salt works are 
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the most important industry. The surrounding 
country is agricultural and fruit growing, and 
contains deposits of salt, some of which are fully 
30 ft. thick. Manistee was settled in 1841 and 
incorporated in 1869. Population, 1904, 12,708; 
in 1940, 8,694; in 1950, 8,642. 

Manitoba (măn-i-tõ'bå), a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, bounded on the n. by the 
Northwest Territories, £. by Hudson Bay and 
Ontario, s. by Minnesota and North Dakota, and 
w. by Saskatchewan. The location is nearly in the 
center of the continent of North America. In 
shape it is rectangular, being about 270 m. wide 
and 760 m. long. The area is 246,512 sq. m., of 
which 26,789 sq. m. are water surface. 

Description. Manitoba is located almost en- 
tirely in the great central prairie region. The sur- 
face is mostly of a gently rolling character, but 
there are ranges of the Laurentian Mts. in the 
northeastern portion, where the country is broken 
and hilly. The slope is gently northward, the 
height above the sea being 800 ft. in the south 
and 200 ft. in the north. A low escarpment about 
500 ft. above the sea separates the Laurentian area 
in the northeast from the plains of the west. For- 
merly a post-glacial lake, called by geologists Lake 
Agassiz, covered nearly all of the surface and 
much of the country toward the north, causing 
a deposit of clay and silt, now overlaid by 2 to 
4 ft. of black vegetable mold, making Manitoba 
noted for its fertile wheat lands. 

The drainage of Southern Manitoba is prin- 
cipally by the Red River of the North, which 
enters the province from the U.S., and discharges 
into Lake Winnipeg. It rises in Minnesota, forms 
the eastern boundary of North Dakota, and at 
Winnipeg it receives the inflow from the Assini- 
boine, which drains the western part of the 
province. 

All of the drainage belongs to the Hudson Bay 
system and is carried by the Nelson River, which 
is the outlet of the lakes in Manitoba. These lakes 
include many beautiful sheets of water, but the 
shores, as a rule, are low, merging into the prairie 
beyond. They include Lake Winnipeg, 270 m. 
long, Lake Manitoba, 135, and Lake Winni- 
pegosis, 150. 

The climate is continental, but the dryness of 
the air has a moderating effect upon the extremes 
of heat and cold. In winter the thermometer often 
registers 25° below zero, sometimes even 50° 
below zero, and the extremes of summer are from 
90° to 96°. At Winnipeg the mean temperature 
for January is 5.2° below zero and the mean for 
July is 65.9°. Though the mean annual rainfall 
is 20.45 in., the precipitation is largely dur- 
ing the growing season. Seeding begins about 
the middle of April, before the frost is fully out 
of the ground, and the staple small grains mature 
during the summer. 
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Minin. Along the Souris, or Mouse, River, in 
the southern part, are extensive deposits of lignite 
coal. A large part of the mining is for domestic 
use, but considerable quantities are shipped for 
consumption to the towns and cities of the prov- 
ince, Limestone is found in the eastern part, 
where quarries are worked to obtain material for 
building and general construction purposes. Crys- 
talline rocks are worked to some extent in the 
Laurentian system. Other minerals include gyp- 
sum, iron, copper, lead, and silver. Gold and zine 
are worked extensively, Manitoba being second 
in the production of zinc in Canada. 

Forests anp Fisuertes. Belts of timber extend 
along the streams, but the most valuable forests 
are found in the eastern part, extending into 
Manitoba from Ontario. Timbered areas of more 
or less value are met with on the Brandon Hills, 
on the Turtle Mts., and in the northwestern part 
of the province. 

The interior lakes are rich in fisheries. About 
one-quarter of the output is made up of whitefish. 
Other important catches include the pickerel, pike, 
trout, and maskinonge. The fish taken from the 
lakes supply the markets of Winnipeg, consider- 
able quantities are shipped to towns and cities 
farther west, but about go per cent of the annual 
catch is exported to the U.S. t 

Acaicutture. For decades, the agricultural in- 
dustry has been the mainstay of Manitoba’s econ- 
omy. All of the hardier vegetables and grains are 
raised profitably and production of shelled corn 
in Manitoba’s corn belt is increasingly successful. 
Wheat of a superior grade is grown. Production 
of oats and barley also takes high rank. Other 
products include flax, hay, rye, and potatoes. The 
larger fruits, such as apples, are not grown ex- 
tensively, but cherries, plums, strawberries, cut 
rants, and other small fruits yield abundantly. 
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Large interests are vested in stock raising, owing 
to an abundance of forage grasses. The dry 
fall weather cures the standing grass and cattle 
feed upon it throughout the winter, though they 
do better when sheltered and fed during the 
colder part of the year. Dairying has developed to 
a considerable extent and the products of dairy 
farming include butter, milk, and cheese. The 
interests vested in cattle are much greater than 
those devoted to raising horses, though the latter 
are bred profitably for domestic use and exporta- 
tion, Other domestic animals include sheep, hogs, 
and poultry. 

MANUFACTURING. The manufacturing industry 
is of comparatively recent development and the 
establishments are centered largely in Winnipeg. 
Extension of hydroelectric power service to rural 
communities has led to the establishment of sev- 
eral new industries in other cities and towns. 
Flour is an important product and flour and 
grist mills are located in Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, Winnipeg, and other centers of trade. 
Creameries and cheese factories are operated in 
many of the smaller towns. Winnipeg is the most 
important center of machine and railway shops, 
grain elevators, and manufactures of earthenware. 
Other manufactures include furniture, clothing, 
boots and shoes, farm machinery, cotton and 
woolen goods, meat packing, and printing and 
publishing. 

TRANSPORTATION AND Commerce. The Red 
River of the North is navigable for small boats 
south to Winnipeg, but a lock is required for 
vessels to pass through St. Andrew’s Rapids. Ex- 
tensive transportation facilities are afforded by 
many lakes, which form the chief means of trans- 
portation in the north central part of the prov- 
ince. Three transcontinental railway lines cross 
the province from east to west, the Canadian 
Pacific and two trunk lines of the Canadian 
National Rys. Several railways connect Winni- 
peg with the leading commercial centers of 
the U.S. 

Large amounts of merchandise are imported 
and exported through Brandon and Winnipeg, 
where customhouse entries are made for ship- 
ments passing to and from the U.S. The wheat 
shipments are the most important and these fre- 
quently tax the transportation systems to their 
utmost capacity. Winnipeg is the chief railroad 
and commercial center and is important as a dis- 
tributing point. The imports comprise chiefly 
manufactured goods, such as clothing and ma- 
chinery, and the exports consist largely of live- 
stock, wheat, and oats. 

Government. Manitoba has a lieutenant gover- 
nor, a provincial ministry, and a unicameral 
legislature of 55 elected members. Judicial au- 
thority includes a court of appeal and a court of 
King’s Bench, which consists of a chief justice 
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and associate judges. In addition there are county 
courts, police magistrates, and justices of the 
peace. English is the official language. 

Epucation. Public education is controlled by 
a Public Schools Act which is administered by a 
provincial department of education. In rural 
Manitoba, local boards of trustees administer the 
school districts, while the cities have comprehen- 
sive systems of primary and secondary schools. 
Religious education is permitted in the schools, 
but pupils are not required to attend the reli- 
gious exercises. The Univ. of Manitoba and the 
affiliated colleges at Winnipeg and Brandon rep- 
resent the institutions for advanced education. 
The Univ. of Manitoba is among the largest in 
the Dominion. 

Poputation. Many nationalities are represented 
in Manitoba. Those born outside of the Dominion 
of Canada include principally people from Eng- 
land, the U.S., Russia, Scotland, Iceland, and Ire- 
land. All of the leading Christian denominations 
are represented, the most numerous being the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Baptists. Winnipeg, in 
the southeastern part, is the capital and largest 
city. Other cities include Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, and St. Bonitace. In 1901 the total popu- 
lation was 254,921, of which 22,170 were Indians. 
Population, 1941, 729,744; in 1951, 776,541. 

History. The first permanent settlements in 
Manitoba were made on the Red River, in 1812, 
the largest one being near Ft. Garry, now Win- 
nipeg. The entire region known as the North- 
west Territory was acquired from the Hudson's 
Bay Co. in 1869, and it was transferred by the 
British government to Canada. Manitoba was ad- 
mitted to the confederation forming the Dominion 
of Canada in 1870. A large portion of Keewatin, 
about 182,000 sq. m., was annexed in 1912. 

In 1869-70, while the territory purchased from 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. was being surveyed, the 
region was the scene of considerable violence and 
contention, A French-speaking population under 
the leadership of the métis (persons of French and 
Indian parentage), and of Louis Riel (q.v.), laid 
claim to certain property titles that were in dis- 
pute. The resulting disturbances were suppressed 
by a military force under Col, Wolseley, and Riel 
fled. The railway lines built into Manitoba from 
the U.S. in 1878, including those of the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern and of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, were instrumental in suppressing 
a second insurrection under Riel in 1885. The 
troops were transported to the province so quickly 
that they took Riel by surprise, and he was cap- 
tured and hanged. 

Another issue which arose from the conflict 
between English and French settlers concerned 
provincial education. A majority of the early 
French inhabitants were Catholic in religion, but 
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the later English settlers were Protestant. Sepa- 
rate schools were maintained until 1890, when the 
legislature established a provincial system without 
regard to religious lines. Catholic leaders protested 
to the British government, which referred the 
matter to the Dominion government. The ques- 
tions of provincial rights which arose from this 
controversy were important in the Dominion elec- 
tions of 1896. The controversy was settled by 
giving the Catholic minority certain privileges 
desired by them, though the unified school sys- 
tem was maintained. See also Canada. 

Manitoba, a large lake of Canada, in the 
province of Manitoba, 60 m. s.w. of Lake Win- 
nipeg. It is 125 m. long and 25 m. wide. The 
area is 1,900 sq. m. It is 40 ft. higher than Lake 
Winnipeg, into which it discharges through the 
Saskatchewan, or Dauphin, River. This river ex- 
pands in about the middle of its course to form 
St. Martin’s Lake. The White Mud River is the 
largest stream that flows into Lake Manitoba. 

Manitoulin Islands (mdn-i-t00'lin i/landz), 
an island group in the northern part of Lake 
Huron, including Drummond, Cockburn, Grand 
Manitoulin, Fitzwilliam, Lonely, and several 
other islands. The entire group belongs to Can- 
ada, except Drummond Island, which belongs to 
Michigan. The islands are largely barren, but are 
the site of many fisheries. Drummond is espe- 
cially noted as a summer resort. More than one- 
half of the inhabitants are Algonquin Indians. 
Grand Manitoulin is 90 m. long. 

Manitou Springs (mén’i-100 springz), a 
town and tourist resort in El Paso County, Colo., 
6 m. N.w. of Colorado Springs. It is situated 6,310 
ft. above sea level, at the base of Pike’s Peak. 
Near Manitou are many canyons, cliff dwellings, 
and the Garden of the Gods. It is the lower ter- 
minus of the Manitou & Pike’s Peak (cog) R.R., 
and an inclined railway runs between the town 
and the top of Mt. Manitou (0,455 ft. high). 
Population, 1940, 1,462; in 1950, 2,580. 

Manitowoc (mdn-i-té-wok’), county seat of 
Manitowoc County, Wis., on Lake Michigan, 
about 180 m. w. of Chicago. It is on the Soo Line, 
the Chicago & North Western, and other rail- 
roads. Among the principal buildings are the 
county courthouse, the public library, and the 
municipal building. The manufactures include 
ships, aluminum ware, canned foods, dairy prod- 
ucts, and farm machinery. The city is surrounded 
by a fertile farming country. It has a large trade 
in produce and merchandise. Manitowoc was 
founded in 1836 and incorporated as a city in 
1870. Population, 1940, 24,404; in 1950, 27,598. 

Mankato (mdn-ka’to), county seat of Blue 
Earth County, Minn., on the Minnesota River, 
85 m. s.w. of St. Paul. It is on the Chicago Great 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Pacific, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 


Omaha R.R.’s. Mankato is the seat of the State 
Teachers Coll. and of Bethany Coll. (Lutheran), 
Noteworthy buildings include the courthouse, 
the Federal building, the public library, St, 
Joseph’s Hospital, and the Immanuel Hospital. 
Among the manufactures are clothing, flour, 
cement, dairy products, machinery, candy, tile, 
incubators, and earthenware. It is an important 
log and poultry market. Mankato was settled in 
1853 and incorporated in 1868. Population, 1940, 
15,654; in 1950, 18,809. 

Mann, HeErnricu, writer, born in Lübeck, Ger- 
many, March 27, 1871. Unlike his younger brother, 
Thomas Mann (q.v.), Heinrich Mann always 
considered himself an internationalist, and he 
was passionately interested in internal and 
external politics. His first novels, such as “Die 
kleine Stadt” (Small Town) and “Der Untertan” 
(The Subject), and collections of short stories, 
such as “Flöten und Dolche” (Flutes and Dag- 
gers), described Italian, French, and only occa- 
sionally German surroundings in colorful and 
emotional language. There is nothing of Thomas 
Mann’s reticence and precisely carved sentences, 
no confinement to a particular, well-bred layer of 
educated society; all classes of people are of equal 
interest to the author. Throughout most of their 
lives the Mann brothers had not been close, 
chiefly for political reasons, as Thomas repre- 
sented the Right and Heinrich the Left. Only 
the advent of Hitler and the events which fol- 
lowed led to a reconciliation of the two brothers 
when both came to the U.S. Heinrich Mann died 
in Santa Monica, Calif., March 12, 1950. 

Mann (man), norace, educator and states- 
man, born in Franklin, Mass., May 4, 1796; died 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio, Aug. 2, 1859. He was 
the son of a poor farmer, but read as widely as 
Pppitemesurem careers 0 oy 
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his circumstances allowed. Self-educated for the 
most part, he, nevertheless, managed to enter 
Brown Univ., being graduated (1819) after three 
years with honors. Subsequently, he studied law, 
was admitted (1823) to the Massachusetts bar, 
and until 1827 maintained a highly successful law 
practice at Dedham, Mass., and Boston. He served 
in the state legislature from 1827 to 1837, officiat- 
ing as its president from 1835. When the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education was established 
(1837) to better the state’s public-school system, 
Mann was made its first president, serving until 
1848. In this position, he was responsible for a 
drastic revision of the state’s educational facilities 
and policies: new schools were built, teachers’ 
salaries were raised, new techniques of teaching 
were utilized, and measures were taken to secure 
trained competent teachers, with the establish- 
ment (1839) of the first normal school in the 
U.S., at Lexington, Mass. Mann believed that 
education for all was a key to the solution of 
many social ills, and his tireless efforts to provide 
an enriched public-school education had national 
influence. 

Much of his philosophy was articulated in his 
famed annual reports to the Massachusetts board 
of education and in the Common School Journal, 
a periodical, which he edited for ten years. He also 
lectured throughout the U.S. and corresponded 
widely. 

He made a study of education in Europe in 
1843, and in 1848 he was elected to the House of 
Representatives as a Whig, succeeding John 
Quincy Adams; in Congress, he opposed slavery. 
After his defeat as a candidate for the office of 
governor of Massachusetts on the Free Soil ticket 
in 1852, he accepted the first presidency of Anti- 
och Coll., which had recently been founded at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. He also taught courses 
there in political economy, theology, and philoso- 
phy. Horace Mann’s name was one of the first 
29 inscribed (1900) in the Hall of Fame (qw.). 
His published works include “The Life and 
Works of Horace Mann,” a collected edition in 
five volumes (1867-91), “A Few Thoughts for 
a Young Man” (1850), and “Powers and Duties 
of Women” (1853). 

Mann, james rosert, U.S. legislator, born 
near Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 20, 1856; died in 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 30, 1922. A Republican, 
he served in Congress from 1897 to 1922. See 
White Slave Traffic Act. 

Mann (män), xtaus, writer, son of Thomas 
Mann (q.v.), born in Munich, Germany, 1907; 
died in Cannes, France, May 21, 1949. An exile 
from Germany from the 1930's onward, he became 
a naturalized U.S. citizen and served in the U.S. 
Army (1942-45) as a correspondent for Stars and 
Stripes, He wrote several novels, the autobio- 
graphical “The Turning Point” (1942), and “An- 
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dré Gide and the Crisis in Modern Thought”; 
with Herman Kesten, he edited “The Heart of 
Europe” (1943), an anthology. He wrote “Es- 
cape to Life” (1939) and “The Other Germany” 
(1940) with his sister ERIKA MANN (wife of the 
poet W. H. Auden, q.v.). 

Mann, tHomas, author, born at Lübeck, 
Germany, June 6, 1875; died at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, Aug. 12, 1955. His father, a wealthy mer- 
chant, provided liberally for his education. In 
1893 the family moved to Munich; there, he be- 
came an apprentice in the South German Fire 
Assurance Bank but soon turned to the study of 
literature and languages at the Univ. of Munich 
and later at Rome. 

Returning to Munich in 1899, he joined the 
staff of Simplicissimus, a humorous periodical. 
His first long novel, “Buddenbrooks” (1901), 
won him instant repute. In 1929 he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature, His “Joseph series,” 
based on the Biblical figure of Joseph, comprised 
“Joseph and His Brothers” (1934), “Young 
Joseph” (1935), “Joseph in Egypt” (1938), and 
“Joseph the Provider” (1944). An opponent of 
the Hitler regime, Mann left Germany soon after 
the accession of the Nazi party. He later came 
to the U.S., where he published several books 
on his political beliefs, including “Germany's 
Guilt and Mission” (1942) and “The War and the 
Future” (1944). Among his other works are 
“The Magic Mountain” (1924), “The Beloved 
Returns” (1940), “The Transposed Heads” 
(1941), “Dr. Faustus” (1948), “The Holy Sin- 
ner” (1951), “The Black Swan” (1953), and 
“Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man” 
(1955). In 1952 he returned to Europe, to live 
permanently in Switzerland. 

Mann is considered the leading representative 
German writer for the last two generations. Im- 
mediately after his “Buddenbrooks” had been 
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published (1901), the reading public of Germany, 
and relatively soon of France, England, and Amer- 
ica, came to regard his work as the typical repre- 
sentation of the finest and most subtle elements of 
German culture. Mann’s style of writing in his 
short stories as well as in his great novels such as 
“Buddenbrooks,” “The Magic ‘Mountain,” and 
“Joseph and His Brothers,” is of utmost precision, 
sometimes even overscholarly. The psychological 
analysis of his characters is never described but 
is expressed by their own words. Mann’s ability 
to catch the specific forms of expression of many 
generations and of the most different social strata 
is so remarkable that one of his works, “The Be- 
loved Returns,” seems almost to have been writ- 
ten at the time of its hero, Wolfgang von Goethe. 

Some of Mann’s characters have become defi- 
nite types in the literature of our time, varied 
and paraphrased by other writers, Tonio Kroeger, 
the central figure of one of his earlier short stories, 
had many successors. Kroeger represents the typi- 
cal modern person who cannot become active but 
contemplates and observes forever although re- 
gretting his own inabilities. This peculiar mixture 
of the feeling of intellectual superiority with vital 
inferiority has found here its expression in an al- 
most universal form. The same is true as to vari- 
ous types of intellectuals created by Mann in his 
“Magic Mountain,” with respect to his figures 
of physicians and patients, of smaller German 
rulers, and of others in their environment. Al- 
though most of Mann’s figures—not all of them— 
are Germans, they nevertheless show so many uni- 
versal human traits that they are understood 
everywhere, Even when Mann was very young, 
he created his figures in the manner of an “old 
master,” deliberately building the figure gradu- 
ally and outlining each type with utmost care. 
Discipline and order are the guiding principles 
of his creative work and thus his thoughtful style 
unveils his considered process of creation. 

Manna (man’ng), a sweetish substance ob- 
tained by making incisions in the stems of vari- 
ous trees or shrubs, especially the’ stems of the 
manna ashes of Southern Europe. The different 
species of manna ash are cultivated largely in 
Calabria and Sicily, but they are also grown in 
other portions of Europe and in some sections of 
Asia and Africa. 

According to the Scriptures the Israelites were 
supplied by God with a manna during the 4o 
years spent in the Arabian wilderness while jour- 
neying to the promised land. This product has 
been identified with the saccharine substance 
produced by the plants of Arabia, since it is 
related that the manna of the Israelites melted 
when the sun became hot, and, if left to the next 
day, bred worms and became odorous. This class 
of manna is now secured from a kind of tamarisk, 
and is eaten by the people of southwestern Asia. 
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Mann Act (man akt). See Mann, James Rob- 
ert; White Slave Traffic Act. 

Mannerheim (mén'ér-ham), cart Gustav 
EMIL VON, soldier and statesman, born at Lou- 
hisaari, Finland, June 4, 1867; died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Jan. 27, 1951. He studied in Finland, 
and at the Nikolaev Cavalry School, St. Peters- 
burg. He fought in the Russo-Japanese War 
and later served as commander of an expedi- 
tion studying the effects of the war on Asiatic 
Russia. He fought in World War I, but 
during the Russian Revolution returned to Fin- 
land where he was made commander in chief 
of the “Whites” in the Finnish civil war, With 
German help he was able to defeat the short- 
lived Finnish Workers’ Republic, In 1918 he was 
named regent of Finland and ran for president 
when the republic was established the following 
year, but was defeated. He did not return to pub- 
lic life until 1931, when he was chosen president 
of the Council of Defense. In 1933 he became Fin- 
land's only field marshal. He was commander in 
chief of the Finnish army in Finland’s unsuccess- 
ful, but heroic, struggle against Russia in 1939-40, 
and again in 1941 when Finland threw her lot in 
with Germany against Russia. Mannerheim was 
chosen president of the republic in 1944 with the 
tacit understanding that he would conclude peace 
with Russia. He resigned the presidency in 1946. 

Mannheim (mén’him), a city in Germany, 
in Baden-Wiirttemberg, near the confluence of 
the Neckar and Rhine, 40 m. s.w. of Frankfort 
on the Main. Known for its baroque structures, 
many of which were destroyed in World War 
II, Mannheim has extensive docks and large in- 
dustrial interests (machinery, chemicals, automo- 
biles). Mannheim was founded in 1606 and be- 
came a part of the state of Baden in 1802. It was 
in the American occupation zone after World 
War II. Population, ca. 300,000. 

Mannheim, xar, sociologist, born in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, March 27, 1893; died in London, 
England, Jan. 9, 1947. Educated at Berlin, Buda- 
pest, Paris, and Heidelberg universities, he taught 
at Heidelberg and Frankfurt universities and the 
London School of Economics. One of the most 
eminent European sociologists of the 20th cen- 
tury, Mannheim was equally versed as a philos- 
opher, historian, and political theorist; accordingly 
he frequently applied his broad knowledge of 
these fields to the interpretation of modern sociol- 
ogical phenomena. 

In his last work, “Freedom, Power and Demo- 
cratic Planning,” published posthumously in 1951, 
he suggested that the West should rely on the 
“third way,” should abandon the rgth-century 
tradition of laissez faire as well as the 20-century 
brand of totalitarianism, and, instead, introduce 
government planning without weakening indi- 
vidual liberties or rights. His other works include 
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“Ideology and Utopia; An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Knowledge” (1929, Engl. ed., 1936) 
and “Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruc- 
tion” (1935, Engl. ed., 1941). 

Severe illness prevented him from accepting 
the chairmanship of the European section of 
UNESCO, which had been offered to him. 

Manning (man’ning), HENRY EDWwaRD, Catho- 
lic cardinal, born in Totteridge, England, July 
15, 1808; died Jan, 14, 1892. He was graduated 
from Oxford in 1830, was made rector of Laving- 
ton in 1833, and soon became noted as an eloquent 
minister of the Church of England, In 1851 he 
went over to the Roman Catholic faith and, after 
studying at Rome, was ordained priest. He be- 
came Archbishop of Westminster in 1865, advo- 
cated papal infallibility with much vigor, and in 
1875 was made a cardinal. Besides taking an emi- 
nent part in Catholic church work, he advocated 
temperance reform, instituted parochial schools, 
and founded numerous benevolent institutions. 

Manning, witam tHomas, Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop, born in Northampton, England, 
May 12, 1866; died in New York City, Nov. 18, 
1949. He came to the U.S. at the age of 10 and 
was educated at the Univ. of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn, After two years (1893-95) on the 
faculty there, hë was rector of a number of par- 
ishes in Tennessee and in 1903 was called to St. 
Agnes’ Chapel in New York City. He was rector 
of historic Trinity Parish from 1908 to 1921. Con- 
secrated Bishop of New York in 1921, he was a 
prominent leader in the activities of his church 
until his retirement in 1947. During this period 
he was influential in speeding the construction of 
the massive Cathedral of St. John, on Morning- 
side Heights in New York City. 

Man-of-War (man of war), the name ap- 
plied to a naval vessel that is commissioned by a 
government and fitted for service in war. See 
Warships. 

Manometer (ma-ném’é-tér), a U-shaped 
tube used for measuring pressure of a gas. 
One end of the liquid-filled tube is attached to 
the vessel containing the gas; the pressure of the 
gas is then indicated by the difference in the 
levels of the liquid in the two sides of the tube. 
In the open manometer one surface of the liquid 
is exposed to the atmosphere; the closed manome- 
ter is sealed at the end. The closed manometer 
shows the absolute pressure, while the open 
manometer gives only the difference in pressure 
between gas and atmosphere. 

Manon Lescaut (mé-nén lés-kd’), a novel by 
Antoine François (Abbé) Prévost (q.v), pub- 
lished in 1731. It is the story of a brilliant young 
man, hopelessly in love with a courtesan. Two 
operas are based on this romance: “Manon,” by the 
French composer, Jules Massenet (q.v.), first pro- 
duced in 1884 at the Opéra Comique, Paris, and a 
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year later in New York; “Manon Lescaut,” by the 
Italian Giacomo Puccini (q.v.), first performed in 
1893 in Turin, Italy, and a year later in the U.S. 

Man o’ War, one of the most famous horses 
of the American turf, popularly called “Big Red.” 
Bought as a yearling by Samuel D. Riddle of 
Kentucky, Man o’ War as a two-year-old won 
nine out of his ro starts in 1919, and the follow- 
ing year won all 11 of his starts before being 
retired to stud at the age of four. During his short 
racing career he amassed the then unprecedented 
sum of $249,465. Man o’ War is buried at Far- 
away Farm, Ky., where he died on Nov. 1, 1947 
at the age of 30. 

Mansart (män-sär'), or MANSARD, FRANÇOIS, 
architect, born in Paris, Jan. 23, 1598; died there, 
Sept. 23, 1666. His designs of buildings, castles, 
and abbeys contributed much to the typical forms 
of the French 17th-century style. His name has 
been given to the mansard roof (see Roof). 

Mansart, jures HaRpourn, architect, born in 
Paris, April 16, 1645; died in Versailles, May 11, 
1708. The Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, the Great 
Trianon, and the famous domed chapel of the 
Hôtel des Invalides give proof of his distinguished 
designs. 

Mansfield (ménz’féld), a city in north cen- 
tral Ohio, seat of Richland County, 72 m. sW. 
of Cleveland. It is served by the Pennsylvania, the 
Erie, and the Baltimore & Ohio R.R.'s, and Mans- 
field Airport is 2.5 m. N. of the city. Primarily 
an industrial community, Mansfield manufactures 
electrical appliances, steel, castings, couplers, 
valves, aircraft and automotive parts, pumps, and 
gas ranges. The value added by manufacture in 
1958 was $154,735,000. The surrounding area 
produces farm goods, and there are exploited 
deposits of shale, sand, sand rock, and limestone. 
Cultural facilities include Kingwood Center and 
the Louis Bromfield Inst. at Malabar Farm, the 
late author’s home. Johnny Appleseed (see Chap- 
man, John) is closely linked with the area, and a 
monument to him stands in South Park, Mohican 
State Park is nearby, Mansfield was settled in 1808 
and incorporated in 1828, Population, 1950, 43» 
564; in 1960, 47,325- 

Mansfield, Katuerine, writer, born Kathleen 
Beauchamp in Wellington, New Zealand, Oct. 14, 
1888; died in Fontainebleau, France, Jan. 9, 1923. 
Educated in England, she turned from the study 
of music to literature and was beginning to 
achieve recognition when she contracted tuber- 
culosis. Thereafter she lived in Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, Her early stories were published by 
J. Middleton Murry (q.v.), whom she married in 
1918. Collections of her short stories include “In 
a German Pension” (1911); “Prelude” (1918) 
and “Je ne parle pas frangais” (1919), tales of her 
childhood; “Bliss” (1920); “The Garden Party” 

(1922); and “Something Childish” (1924). Her 
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reviews of contemporary books, published in the 
Athenaeum (1919-30), were collected under the 
title “Novels and Novelists” (1930). Other works 
include “Poems” (1923) and the posthumously 
published “Journal” (1927), “Letters” (1928), 
and “Scrapbook” (1940). 

Mansfield, ricHarn, actor, born on the island 
of Helgoland, in the North Sea, May 24, 1857; 
died in New London, Conn., Aug. 30, 1907. He 
lived in the U.S. as a small child but later was 
taken to England, where he attended school; he 
made his first stage appearance in London. Re- 
turning to the U.S., he achieved great promi- 
nence, appearing in New York and other major 
cities. He was best known for roles in “The 
Mikado,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “The Scar- 
let Letter,” “A Parisian Romance,” and “Ten 
Thousand a Year.” 

Manship (mdn’ship), PauL, sculptor, born in 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 25, 1885. He studied art at 
the American Acad. in Rome, Italy, and early 
achieved recognition as a sculptor, particularly 
of public monuments. Among his most famous 
works are the J. P. Morgan Memorial at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art and “Prometheus” at 
Rockefeller Center, both in New York, N.Y.; his 
bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln as a young 
man, at Ft. Wayne, Ind.; and the Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial for the League of Nations at Gene- 
va, Switzerland. Other works include “Dancing 
Girl and Fauns,” “Indian and Prong-Horn Ante- 
lope” at the Art Inst. of Chicago, and “Centaur 
and Dryad” at the Detroit Museum of Art. Man- 
ship served as president of the National Sculpture 
Society (1939-42) and of the American Acad. of 
Arts and Letters (1948). 

Manslaughter (mén’slg-tér), the anlawful 
killing of a human being without justification 
or reason but also without malice aforethought, 
which distinguishes it from murder (q.v.). Many 
manslaughter cases have risen from automobile 
accidents and from killing resulting from lesser 
crimes, such as rioting. Such killings are termed 
involuntary manslaughter, involving absolutely 
no intention to kill, as opposed to voluntary man- 
slaughter, i.e., killing intentionally, but provoked 
to the heat of passion causing rash action. Modern 
criminal law generally divides the offense of 
manslaughter into degrees, although common 
law did not. In the U.S. punishment varies with 
the individual States. 

Manson (man’siin), sr patrick, physician, 
born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Oct. 3, 1844; died 
in 1922. He studied in his native city and at 
Edinburgh. In 1871 he went to Amoy, China, to 
head a missionary hospital. In the course of his 
work at Amoy, and subsequently, Manson de- 
voted years of observation to elephantiasis, and 
the cause of malaria and other diseases common 
to tropical countries. As a parasitologist he be- 
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Painting by Andrea Mantegna 
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came distinguished, and was the first to announce 
the hypothesis that the mosquito is the host of 
the malarial parasite at one stage of its exist- 
ence, hence an active agent in diffusing this dis- 
ease, as well as elephantiasis. In 1897 he was made 
medical adviser to the colonial office of Great 
Britain. He published a work entitled “Tropical 
Diseases.” 7 
Mantegna (mån-tån'-yå), anvrea, painter 
and engraver, born in 1431, near Padua, Italy; 
died in Mantua, Sept. 13, 1506. A son of humble 
parents, he was adopted by the Paduan painter, 
Squarcione, who soon recognized Mantegnas 
great artistic gifts. Although Squarcione was 
not a first-rate artist, he was able to imbue Man- 
tegna with an appreciation of the wealth of 
imaginative material originating in antiquity. 
Mantegna later moved to Verona, Florence, Rome 
and Ferrara, and his work for the court of Lodo- 
vico Gonzaga was of special importance. Man- 
tegna’s paintings, chiefly his frescoes, prove his 
great craftsmanship and show his great interest 
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in perspectival problems. He was one of the 
first to make a fresco of a cupola appear in per- 
spective. Besides his many easel paintings, which 
include “Presentation of Christ in the Temple,” 
“Madonna With Four Saints,” “Saint Sebastian,” 
“Triumph of Scipio,” etc., his great fresco cycles 
are among the most important works of Northern 
Italian Renaissance art. In the latter group are 
included the cycle “Triumph of Caesar,” in 
Hampton: Court Palace, England, and the fres- 
coes depicting scenes from the lives of Sts. James 
and Christopher in the Chapel of the Eremitani 
in Padua. The last-named, unfortunately, were 
totally destroyed in World War I. It was pri- 
marily the copper engravings of Mantegna which 
spread the achievements of the Italian Renais- 
sance to the Northern European countries. 

Mantell (mdan-tél’), RoBERT BRUCE, actor, 
born in Irvine, Scotland, Feb. 7, 1854; died in 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., June 27, 1928. Although 
he made his debut and served his theatrical 
apprenticeship in England, Mantell became, after 
1884, one of the leading lights of the American 
stage. He is known for his portrayals in such 
plays as “Romany Rye” and “Fedora”; he also 
starred in many romantic dramas. In his later 
years he specialized in Shakespearean parts, being 
particularly memorable as Romeo, Othello, Ham- 
let, Richard Ill, Macbeth, and King Lear. In 
addition to his regular seasonal appearances on 
the New York stage, he played in a number of 
early films (1915-28). 

Mantinea (man-ti-né’a), a town in Greece, 
scene of a famous battle in 362 B.c. The Theban 
leader: Epaminondas (ca. 418-362 8.c.), defeated 
the Spartans in the battle but was himself killed. 

Mantis (mantis), a genus of locusts remark- 
able for their form. They are widely distributed 
in Europe and Asia. These insects include several 
species, most of which are noted for the large 
spinous forelegs, which appear as if folded 
for prayer when waiting for the insects on which 
they prey. They resemble in appearance and color 
the plants and trees they frequent, by which 
they are able to elude observation. They feed on 
other insects. The different species are found most 
generally in tropical regions, where they attain 
to a length of two and a half inches, and their 
pugnacious habits cause them to be kept by 
Chinese in cages to fight against each other. 
A few species are found in the warmer parts 
of the U.S. and several have been introduced 
by accident. 

Mantua (man’ti-a), a city of northern Italy, 
on the Mincio River, 25 m. s.w. of Verona. It 
was formerly a city of Lombardy, forming the 
capital of the duchy of Mantua. The city is 
strongly fortified, is connected with several rail- 
way lines, and has a considerable trade in mer- 
chandise. Among the noteworthy buildings are 
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the Cathedral of San Pietro, the Church of St. 
Andrea, the public library, and the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in which Napoleon held his court. 
It has manufactures of various kinds and con- 
siderable business. The city dates from the Etrus- 
cans, having been founded earlier than Rome, 
and was often a point of contention by Romans, 
Ostrogoths, Lombards, Germans, French, and 
Italians. Pietole, a suburb, is thought to be the 
birthplace of Vergil. Population, ca. 35,000. 

Manual Training (mdn'i-al traning), a 
branch of education, the department of a system 
of schools designed to train the hand in the use 
of tools and in practical work. The tools used 
in conducting instruction along this line include 
those necessary in forging, carpentering, carv- 
ing, and general building. These apply chiefly 
to the educational work of boys, while the girls 
are trained in cooking, sewing, and various do- 
mestic tasks. Manual training is favored by its 
advocates as a means of fitting youth for the 
practical duties of life, in addition to training 
them in the fundamental principles of a gen- 
eral education. It has been favored particularly 
in the larger cities, where fewer opportunities 
are offered to learn the arts and duties of the 
business world and the household than in the 
smaller towns and rural districts. Kindergarten 
work and laboratory practice in the sciences are 
not classed as manual training, since they do not 
teach the trades or cultivate proficiency in house- 
hold arts. 

Manual training may be said to have had its 
beginning in Finland as early as 1858, when Uno 
Cygnaeus formulated a plan to teach it as a 
branch of study in the primary schools of that 
country. Eight years later the law made it oblig- 
atory for all male teachers to take training in 
the art of teaching manual occupations, and 
the boys in all the elementary schools were re- 
quired to pursue some branch of study in this 
line. In 1872 the government of Sweden, in 
order to counteract the decline of home indus- 
tries, established what is known as the sloyd sys- 
tem, which is named from the Swedish word 
slojd, meaning skill or dexterity. Two years later 
the Sloyd Seminarium was established at Naas, 
where an active and stimulating interest in man- 
ual training was rapidly developed. Other coun- 
tries of Europe, including France, Germany, 
and England, promoted by legal enactment in- 
struction along this line, and at present sloyd 
is taught in the schools of all the leading cities 
of Europe. 

The first institution of this kind in North 
America was established in Massachusetts, known 
as the Sloyd School of Boston, which was or- 
ganized in 1877. Similar institutions were 
founded in Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Omaha, Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, and other 
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cities of America, and many smaller cities fol- 
lowed this trend. In 1903 the movement received 
marked impetus from the National Education 
Assn., which planned a movement to introduce 
this branch as well as instruction in elementary 
agriculture in the village and rural schools. Two 
years later a committee of the same association 
recommended the establishment of secondary 
schools in rural communities and suggested that 
training in manual arts, domestic economy, and 
the elements of agriculture should be made lead- 
ing features of such schools, It was found that 
many of the teachers were unable to teach such 
courses efficiently, and so practically all private 
and public teachers’ colleges have adopted courses 
designed to stimulate interest and cultivate effi- 
ciency in manual training subjects. 

In the beginning the advocates of manual 
training were not numerous, and educators held 
to the view that the general courses were best 
fitted for the average youth, while the arts and 
industries might be learned in homes or busi- 
ness establishments at the time or after school 
attendance. However, the concentration of pop- 
ulation in the cities, the rise of the factory 
system, and the division of labor caused a 
marked change in the requirement of educa- 
tional systems, The theory that youth should be- 
come fitted to earn a livelihood through train- 
ing in the public schools is now accepted among 
educators, 

Manufacture (mdn-i-fak’ tur), the process of 
making articles by hand, machinery, or other 
means; the term is also applied to the article thus 
produced. See also Factory. For a description of 
historic-economic trends see Great Britain; Indus- 
trial Revolution; United States. 

Manufactures, census or, a compilation of 
statistics, concerning various aspects of na- 
tional production, by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Its purpose is to show the production 
of each important kind of manufactured com- 
modity in terms of increase or decrease over a 
preceding census, the relative magnitude of 
various industries, trends in industrial devel- 
opment, and the relative industrial impor- 
tance of the individual states. The first cen- 
sus of manufactures was taken in connection 
with the 1810 population census, “but it was 
not until 1850 that the survey covered a wide 
enough scope to be of any importance. Taken 
every ten years until 1899, and at five-year inter- 
vals in 1904-19, it was made biennial in 1919, 
suspended during World War II, and resumed in 
1947. With the 1954 census, it reverted to a five- 
year basis. The information is derived from 
questionnaires which are mailed out by the 
bureau, filled in by the manufacturers, and col- 
lected by canvassers employed by the bureau. 

In 1958 there were 299,057 manufacturing es- 


tablishments in the U.S., employing 15,995,000 
persons, and the value added by manufacture was 
$141,623,000,000. The corresponding 1954 figures 
were: 286,817 establishments; 16,115,000 employ- 
ees; $116,905,000,000, value added. The food 
industries had the most factories (14,760, em- 
ploying 20 or more persons) of any group of 
industries; they also employed more persons 
(1,699,000) and had a higher value added by 
manufacture ($17,533,000,000). The largest single 
industries, were aircraft and parts (765,000 em- 
ployees; $6,924,000,000, value added) and steel 
rolling and finishing (578,000 employees; $6,- 
863,000,000, value added). On the basis of value 
added, the East North Central region ($40,939,- 
000,000) and New York State ($15,892,000,000) 
were the most important region and state, re- 
spectively. 

See also Census; United States: MANUFACTURES. 

Vatue Appep sy Manuracture: Value added 
by manufacture, as used by the bureau for meas- 
uring industrial production, is derived by sub- 
tracting the cost of materials, supplies, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work 
from the value of shipments of manufacturing es- 
tablishments. This measure avoids the duplica- 
tion in the value of shipments figure which re- 
sults from the use of products of some establish- 
ments as materials by others. 

Manure (mé-niir’), any substance that may 
be utilized for accelerating vegetation or increas- 
ing the production of plants. The constituents of 
the soil necessary to plant growth are exhausted 
by continuous cultivation of plants, and it be- 
comes necessary to replace them by the addition 
of manure. The soil absorbs air food naturally 
to some extent. Besides, there is a decomposition 
of some waste material, such as stubble, roots, 
and foliage left on the land, and more or less 
decomposition of mineral matters. These are not, 
however, sufficient to maintain fertility for long 
periods, Besides, various plants require different 
kinds of substances to mature, for which reason 
it is beneficial to change the classes of plants 
cultivated from time to time, such as alternating 
corn, wheat, oats, grasses, and different crops. 
Experience has demonstrated that the best of 
soil even under a rotation of crops will not bear 
abundantly without limit, but the yield will 
gradually decrease, For these reasons it becomes 
necessary to employ manure fertilizing to main- 
tain the virgin fertility. 

The substances used most commonly for fer- 
tilizing include the stable manures, formed of 
the excrement of animals, as the dung of cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep, and poultry. Commercia 
fertilizer consists largely of guano, seaweed, 
refuse of fish, sewage of cities, synthetic am- 
monia, and artificial saline mixtures, such as am- 
moniacal salts, potash, and phosphates. Dust 
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made from the bones of animals is also uti- 
lized, particularly in floriculture and horticulture. 
Stable manures are spread over the surface and 
are plowed under, while phosphates, bone dust, 
and other powdered fertilizers are usually drilled 
in with the seed. In the Mississippi valley it is 
possible to maintain fertility by rotation of crops 
in connection with rearing stock and utilizing 
all the manures forming naturally. In regions 
having a thinner soil, however, it is necessary to 
use commercial fertilizers, else the cultivation 
of the land ceases to be profitable. See Fertilizer. 

Manus (mä'nõos), an island in the Pacific 
Ocean, largest unit of the Admiralty Islands, and 
an Australian mandate. It is situated in about 
148° x. longitude and 2° s. latitude, in the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The island covers an area 
of 624 sq. m., and has a rugged, mountainous 
terrain with peaks rising to 3,000 ft, The island 
was first explored by white men in 1927. Manus 
has three ports, Kali Bay on the west being the 
largest. Manus was taken from Japanese control 
by American forces, during World War II, on 
March 17, 1944. The capture of this island gave 
the Americans virtual control of the whole Ad- 
miralty group, Population, ca. 13,000. 

Manuscript (mdn’i-skript), a book or paper 
written by hand or on a typewriter, as distin- 
guished from one that is printed. Before print- 
ing was invented, manuscripts were generally 
written on papyrus, parchments, leather, or vel- 
lum, and were formed into a roll or made into 
a book (called respectively volumen and codex). 
The oldest manuscripts extant were taken from 
tombs built by the rth Dynasty of Egypt. These 
are written on papyri and are nearly 4,000 years 
old. Manuscripts of later dates are numerous, in- 
cluding writings in the Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Jewish, and Greek languages. The science of pale- 
ography includes the deciphering and proper use 
of these manuscripts. 

Manuscripts, 11cumiarep, Byzantine and me- 
dieval manuscripts or codices decorated by paint- 
ing, either with ornamentation or figured scenes. 
The combination of pure brilliant colors with 
gold and silver gives the whole a characteristic 
beauty, which represents, in actuality, the only 
kind of painting known from the 5th to the 
12th century (excepting several frescoes) before 
easel painting was developed in the 15th century. 

The earliest examples of illuminated manu- 
scripts are the “Codex Argenteus” of Ulfilas and 
the Virgil manuscript in the Vatican library, 
both dating back to the 4th century. Illuminated 
manuscripts became most representative from 
the 8th century on, when almost all the great 
monastic schools in Europe developed individual 
styles. The most important schools developed 
in the most eastern and most western regions 
of European civilization, Byzantium and Ireland, 
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the latter Christianized as late as the 8th cen- 
tury. Realistic representations of biblical figures 
and scenes, as well as elaborate ornamentation 
and lettering (so-called initials), sometimes cov- 
ered whole pages, thus constituting complete 
works of art in themselves. The individual schools 
differed from each other in their preferences 
for various motifs or special color combinations, 
and especially in the manner of rendering. From 
the 12th to the 16th centuries, illumination grad- 
ually became miniature painting, especially in 
France and Burgundy, że., illustration superseded 
mere decoration. The introduction of perspective 
brought about the transition to modern easel 
painting. 

Manutius (månü'shi-ùs), avous, born at 
Bassiano, Italy, in 1450; died at Venice in 1515. 
He was educated in Ferrara and Rome, studied 
Greek in Verona, and in 1488, founded a printing 
house (press) in Venice, with the intention of 
spreading humanistic knowledge. A writer on 
linguistics and problems of grammar, he revised 
and edited texts of earlier writers. Today, the 
works issued from Manutius’ press are known 
under the name of Aldine Editions (q.v.) and 
are much sought after by bibliophiles and col- 
lectors because of their typographic beauty and 
richness. Manutius printed the first editions of 
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St. Omer Psalter, French manuscript, 14th century 
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Greek classics, and it was he who did away with 
the then still used Gothic type, replacing it with 
Roman type, and also originating Italic type. 

Man Without a Country, tHE, a story 
written by Edward Everett Hale, in 1863, and 
published in the Atlantic Monthly. It relates the 
case of Philip Nolan, an officer who was involved 
in the treason of Aaron Burr. Having publicly 
cursed the U.S., he was sentenced never to hear 
the name of his country and was transferred 
from one ship to another in the foreign service, 
so that he never saw his own land again. 

Man With the Hoe, tHE, a poem by Charles 
Edwin Markham (q.v.), published in 1899, in- 
spired by the well-known painting by Jean 
François Millet (q.v.). 

Manytch (me-nich’), or manycu, a river of 
Europe, in the southeastern part of Russia. It 
rises in a chain of lakes between Astrakhan and 
Caucasia, near the Caspian Sea, and flows toward 
the northwest, joining the Don near Tcherkask, 
a short distance before it discharges into the 
Sea of Azov. Its upper course is on the line 
that divides Asia from Europe. 

Manzanillo (mdn-sa-nél’yd), a seaport city 
of Cuba, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, 
on the Gulf of Guacanabo. The site is low and 
surrounded by mangrove swamps. Its harbor is 
spacious and it has a large trade in tobacco, 
sugar, and lumber. It has a number of hospitals 
and schools. Population, ca. 60,000. 

Manzoni (mén-zd’né), aessanpro, poet and 
novelist, born in Milan, Italy, March 8, 1785; died 
there, May 22, 1873. Descended from noble par- 
ents, he received a liberal education. In 1806 he 
published an essay on poetry and four years later 
completed an edition of “Sacred Lyrics” that met 
with much favor, In 1821, he wrote an ode honor- 
ing Napoleon, who had just died. The closing 
years of Manzoni’s life were spent in devout seclu- 
sion, though he continued to write almost until 
his death, His most famous work is “7 Promessi 
Sposi” (The Betrothed Lovers), which gives a 
highly sensitive picture of Italian life and feel- 
ing of the time (1825). 

Maoris (mä'ö-rêz or mow'réz), a branch of 
the Polynesian race, embracing the natives of 
New Zealand. Large in stature and fond of exer- 
cise, they resemble Caucasians rather than Mon- 
golians. Formerly they were savage and can- 
nibalistic, but have become relatively civilized, 
and intermarriages with Europeans are quite 
frequent. They reside chiefly in the western part 
of the North Island. Within late years they have 
steadily increased in numbers. 

Mao Tse-tung (mou tze-doong’), Chinese 
Communist leader, born in Shao Shan, Hunan 
Province, China, in 1893. Mao, who at 18 joined 
the revolution under Sun Yat-sen (q.v.) against 
the Manchu dynasty, was a founder of the orig- 
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inal Communist party of China (1921). In 1924, 
Mao and other Chinese Communists joined the 
nationalist party (Kuomintang) headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek (.v.), but in 1927 the party 
ejected its Communist faction. Mao escaped 
Kuomintang control and set up a new Com- 
munist state in Yenan. Considered a brilliant 
Marxist theoretician, Mao adapted orthodox 
(i.e., Marxist) Communism to the peculiar needs 
of the Chinese peasant economy. 

During World War II, both Mao and Chiang 
fought the Japanese, but upon the fall of Japan 
(August 1945) resumed their civil war. Mao 
finally gained control of the Chinese mainland, 
and Chiang’s forces retreated to the island of 
Formosa. Mao was elected chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government Council of the New 
People’s (i.c., Communist) Republic of China 
(Sept. 30, 1949)—actually, head of the state. He 
was re-elected to a four-year term in 1955, but 
late in 1958 he resigned as chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, remaining as head of 
the Communist party. He was succeeded (1959) 
by Liu Shao-chi. 

Map (map), a representation, usually a plane 
projection, of the whole or a part of the earth’s 
surface. As the surface of the earth is curved 
in every direction, it is impossible to represent 
correctly outlines, distances, directions, and pro- 
portions of its features, except upon surfaces 
similarly curved. For this reason it is possible 
to indicate the location of features of the earth’s 
surface with much better effect upon a globe. 
But as globes are too bulky to be moved about 
conveniently and too small to admit of the rep- 
resentation of minute details, it is found much 
more convenient to make representations of the 
earth upon plane surfaces, like the pages of a 
book. That a map on this plan cannot be made 
accurate may be proved by endeavoring to spread 
a plane projection upon a globe, which cannot 
be done without wrinkles, nor can the paper 
covering of a globe be laid flat without stretch- 
ing or tearing, Various projections have been 
devised to compensate for a part of the inac- 
curacy of plane-maps thus making them usable 
for most practical purposes. ke; 

The different classes of maps include political, 
meteorological, relief, topographical, geologi 
contour (q.v.), historical, ethnological, statistica’, 
and hydrographic charts. In geographical pro- 
jections, latitude is designated by the number 
of degrees north and south of the Equator, 
and longitude is indicated by degrees east s 
west of a standard meridian, usually that 0 
Greenwich. All standard maps are made on 4 
given scale. A scale ladder showing miles of 
Kilometers usually is included on the map, thus 
enabling the student to make comparisons an 
estimate approximate distances. 
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The oldest map known is a clay tablet of 
Babylonian origin and dates from 2500 ».c. It 
shows the location of a rich man’s estate in 
what now is Iraq. Systematic land survey was 
begun in Egypt before 1300 s.c. The Greek, 
Anaximander, prepared a map of the whole world 
as known in 560 8.c., while Ptolemy originated 
the conic projection about 150 a.v. He also intro- 
duced meridians of longitude and parallels of 
latitude, recommending the division of the cir- 
cle into 360 degrees. In Bagdad of the roth 
century, map-making, along with the other sci- 
ences, progressed greatly at the hands of the 
Arabs, who were familiar with Ptolemy. Marco 
Polo mentions the charts used by the medieval 
Arabian, Persian, and Indian navigators. Porto- 
lano maps, characterized by systems of lines ra- 
diating from common centers, antedate 1270 
A.D., and survived among Mediterranean sailors. 
When Ptolemy was translated into Latin in 1410 
A.D., his degree lines were once more added to 
maps and mapping work went forward on coun- 
tries inadequately treated by him. Martin Wald- 
seemiiller (q.v.), a contemporary of Columbus, 
constructed in 1507 the first map of the world 
to use the word America and to show the new 
continent as separate from Asia. Gerhard Mer- 
cator (q.v.) is the best known of modern map 
makers, and in 1568 prepared his projection 
that represents the earth on a map in which 
all the parallels and meridians are straight lines. 
This gives great distortion in the northern and 
southern latitudes, but is useful in navigation, 
since all true direction lines appear as straight 
lines on it. Maps of practical accuracy were 
not made until the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, since actual surveys of the earth's surface 
are necessary to reach a state of high perfection. 
See also Chart; Contour Map; Topography. 

Maple (må'p'l), a genus of trees which be- 
long to the genus Aceraceae, containing about 
80 species, all of which are confined to the 
North Temperate Zone. About 10 of the species 
are native to North America, but others have 
been introduced from Europe for ornament or 
for shade. The principal species of maple found 
in the U.S. are hard, bird's-eye, white, red, black, 
striped, California, mountain, and soft maple. 
Of these the Aard maple is the principal source of 
maple sugar. It is a hardy tree of slow growth, at- 
tains a height of from 25 to 100 ft, and yields 
from 15 to 30 gallons of sap annually, which is ob- 
tained by boring a hole in the wood of the tree 
in the spring about a foot above the roots, and 
inserting a spout to convey the juice into a vessel 
placed below for its reception. On boiling down 
the liquid, about three or four pounds of dark- 
colored crystalline sugar are obtained. A sap quite 
similar, but less sweet, is obtained from the soft 
maple. P 
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The bird's-eye maple is the most valuable for 
cabinet work, while the soft maple is planted 
extensively as a rapid-growing ornamental shade 
tree. The mountain maple is a tall shrub with 
terminal clusters of green flowers, and is a favor- 
ite in some localities as an ornamental tree. The 
two principal species of Europe are the sycamore 
and the field maple, the latter being valuable for 
its wood in manufacturing furniture, musical 
instruments, and household utensils. The Japan, 
the Norway, and the Tartarian maples are other 
foreign species of much value, The soft maple 
and many other species bear large quantities 
of seeds that usually develop in pairs, each hav- 
ing a fleshy seed formation at one end and a 
fan-shaped extension, the whole being 2% in. 
long. Hard maple trees bear a similar seed, but 
it is somewhat smaller. They are particularly 
numerous in New England and in the Mississippi 
basin. The flowers of nearly all species are of 
much value in supplying food for bees. 

Marabou (mmar-i-b00’), the name of a large 
stork, allied to the adjutant bird and native to 
the western part of Africa, It has a large bill 
and a peculiar pouch on the neck, the latter 
being an air sac and not a crop as is sometimes 
supposed. The feathers are long and ornamental 
and have been used frequently as ornamenta- 
tions for the hats of ladies. Being a good scaven- 
ger, this animal is sometimes domesticated for 
its habit of clearing away various kinds of refuse 
matter. 

Maracaybo (mé-ri-ki’bd), or MARACAIBO, a 
gulf, lake, and city of Venezuela. The gulf is 
an extension from the Caribbean Sea, connect- 
ing it with Maracaybo Lake, a body of water 
100 m. long and from 35 to 65 m. wide, The 
gulf narrows down to a neck 34 m. long and 
10 m. wide, but the largest class of vessels cannot 
enter on account of the sand bars shifting con- 
tinuously. In 1499 the gulf and lake were dis- 
covered by Rodrigo de Bastidas. These waters 
contain many species of valuable fish, Their banks 
are low, the water is fresh, and the surface is 
not affected by tides. The city of Maracaybo is 
situated on the western shore of the strait, about 
21 m. from the sea. It has fortifications and vari- 
ous manufactures and is a central export city for 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, hides, and tropical fruits. 
Manso Pacheco founded the city in 1571. Popula- 
tion, ca. 50,000. 

Marah (mära), Hebrew meaning bitter, 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Exodus 15:23) 
as the place in the wilderness where the Israclites 
first stopped. Here Moses miraculously changed 
the bitter waters into sweet so that the people 
could drink of them. 

Marajo (mä-råzhő'), OF JOANNES ISLAND, a 
body of land situated between the estuaries of 
the Pará and Amazon Rivers. It belongs to the 
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province of Pard, Brazil, and has an area of 
17,850 sq. m. The surface is low and level, with 
extensive swamps in the northern part, and the 
southwestern part has fine forests of rubber and 
other trees. Most of the inhabitants engage in 
hunting, rubber gathering, and stock raising. 
Sauré, on the eastern coast, is the principal set- 
tlement. Population, ca. 23,000. 

Maranhão (mé-rin-youn’), or são wurz, a 
city of Brazil, on the island of Maranhão, capital 
of a state of the same name. It is located opposite 
the mouth of the Itapicurti River, 275 m. s.E. 
of Pará. The surrounding country is somewhat 
hilly and the climate is warm, but it is healthful 
and has a good trade. The chief buildings include 
a cathedral, a hospital, and several schools. The 
city was founded by the French in 1612. Popula- 
tion, ca. 45,000. 

Marano (ma-ri’nd), name of a group of 
Spanish Jews who were baptized during the r5th 
century through the coercion of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, They were thus able to acquire pow- 
erful positions in Spain, but had they not acceded, 
they would have been tortured and killed. Only 
a number among the Maranos became true Cath- 
olics, intermarrying with Catholic Spaniards. The 
remainder, though professing to have been con- 
verted, continued to practice Judaism secretly, 
The Spanish Inquisition oppressed them until 
all Jews and with them numerous Maranos were 
expelled from Spain (1492). The great Jewish 
communities of Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, 
Saloniki, and in South America were established 
by these émigrés. 

Marat (må-rä'), jean PauL, French revolu- 
tionist, born at Boudry, near Neuchâtel, Swit- 
zerland, May 24, 1744; slain July 13, 1793. He 
obtained a liberal education, took a course in 
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medicine at Paris, and previous to the revolution 
spent a number of years traveling in foreign coun- 
tries. While at London he prepared several trea- 
tises on scientific subjects and medicine. He be- 
came court doctor in France in 1777 and the 
following year published a treatise on light, heat, 
and electricity, which attracted the favorable at- 
tention of Benjamin Franklin and Goethe. In 
1788 he founded his famous Publiciste Parisien 
for the purpose of supporting the revolution, 
and later changed its name to Journal de la Ré- 
publique Française. This journal became the 
organ of the societies favoring the revolution 
and vigorously denounced the king and his sup- 
porters. 

The radical party rallied to his support, thus 
making him both powerful and dangerous. To 
avoid destruction, his printing presses had to 
be concealed from the authorities, and he him- 
self escaped safely several times by fleeing to 
England or hiding in secluded places of Paris. 
After the republic was established, he was chosen 
to positions of honor, but was opposed by many 
of the leading republicans. On May 31, 1793, 
he issued an address as president of the Jacobin 
Club, in which he called on the people to slay 
all traitors and to demand their rights in gov- 
ernment by insurrectionary movements. He 
pointed out that at least 270,000 persons ought 
to be executed to obtain proper government in 
France, and gave warning that he would demand 
the execution of more unless his request received 
favorable attention. The revolutionary tribunal 
placed him on trial for inciting disorders, but 
he was acquitted after some delay. On July 13 
Charlotte Corday (q.v.) assassinated him. The 
remains of Marat were placed in the Pantheon 
on Nov. 4, 1793, but four days later were re- 
moved, and his picture was taken from its place 
in the convention. 

Marathon (marathon), an ancient village 
of Greece, about 20 m. n.e. of Athens, the site of 
which is now occupied by Vrana. It is noted 
in history for the celebrated battle fought there 
on Sept. 28, 490 R.c., which Creasy considers one 
of the decisive military engagements of the world. 
The Persians were led by Darius, numbering 
110,000 men, while the Greeks under Miltiades 
had an army of only 10,000. The latter were 
reinforced by 1,000 Plataeans with heavy arms, 
which inspired Miltiades to attack the Persians 
with great vigor. He succeeded in defeating the 
enemy with a loss of 6,400, while the Greeks 
lost only 195. The result of this battle preserve 
the independence of Greece, but, if the Athenians 
had been defeated, Persia would have made all 
of Greece tributary. r 

Maratti (må-rät'tė), carto, painter, born 1n 
Camarino, Italy, in May 1625; died Dec. 15, 1713- 
He studied under Andrea Sacchi, produced many 
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noted works of art, and was employed by a num- 
ber of popes from Alexander VII to Clement IX. 
Clement XI created him a knight of the Order 
of Christ and Louis XIV selected him as his 
court painter. His works include a restoration 
of the Raphael frescoes in the Vatican, several 
Madonnas, and “The Baptism of Jesus Christ.” 

Marble (mér’b/), a name applied to any 
limestone that is sufficiently hard to take a fine 
polish. The species which are of value for build- 
ing or ornament are composed mainly of calcium 
carbonate or of calcium and magnesium carbon- 
ate. The colors of marble range from pure white 
through all shades of gray to black, while violet, 
red, drab, yellow, pink, and green are likewise 
abundant. Gray and black colors are due to car- 
bonaceous matter, and the others mainly to iron 
oxide. Excellent marbles are secured from some 
of the fossiliferous limestones, such as are taken 
from the carboniferous formations, and these 
are colored various shades of gray. Good marbles 
are also secured from non-fossiliferous crystalline 
formations, these consisting mainly of sedimen- 
tary calcareous strata, which are altered by meta- 
morphism, The purest classes of marble are used 
for statues and monuments, while others are 
of value for building material. 

A fine grade of marble of various colors is 
obtained from the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
but there are quarries of more or less value in 
many portions of Canada and the U.S. The mar- 
ble used by ancient artists in sculpturing came 
largely from the Parian and Carrara quarries, 
located respectively in the island of Paros and 
in Italy, which still produce species of very excel- 
lent quality. Both the Carrara and the Parian 
marbles are white. The Numidian marble of 
Africa is either white or yellow, but usually white 
with yellowish markings. Extensive marble quar- 
ries are worked at Glens Falls, N.Y., in Vermont, 
in Georgia, and in Ontario. 

A small ball, originally of marble, used as a 
toy by children, is called a marble. Various games 
have been played with marbles from an early 
date in the history of mankind. 

Marblehead (miir’b’l-héd), a town of Essex 
County, Massachusetts, on a peninsula in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 18 m. N.E. of Boston. It is on the 
Boston & Maine R.R., has a commodious harbor, 
and is a popular summer resort. The chief build- 
ings include the public library, Abbott Hall, an 
art gallery, and Lee Mansion. Its manufactures 
include boots, shoes, and boats. It was settled in 
1629 and incorporated in 1649. Marblehead, 
called the birthplace of the American Navy, fur- 
nished 1,440 men for the Revolution. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 10,856; in 1950, 13,765. 

Marburg (märbúrg), a town in Germany, 
on the River Lahn, 60 m. nN. of Frankfort. First 
mentioned in 1140, the town was granted munic- 


ipal rights in 1227. In its 13th-century castle, 
once the home of the Hessian landgraves, Luther 
and Zwingli debated on transubstantiation. An 
early Gothic church was completed in 1283 by 
the Teutonic Order on the site of St. Elizabeth’s 
shrine. The university, founded in 1527 and re- 
built in Gothic style in 1879, has gained world- 
wide fame. It manufactures leather, surgical in- 
struments, pottery, machinery, and toys. Follow- 
ing World War II, it came under American occu- 
pation. Marburg passed to Prussia in 1866. Popu- 
lation, ca. 30,000. 

Marbury Decision (mér’bir-j dé-cizh'on), 
a decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. in 1803, important as the first decision to 
declare a statute of Congress null and void on 
the grounds of being in conflict with the Consti- 
tution. William Marbury was appointed justice of 
the peace for the District of Columbia by Presi- 
dent Adams and the appointment was approved 
by Congress. James Madison, however, as Secre- 
tary of State, refused to deliver the commission 
to Marbury. The latter sought a writ of man- 
damus (a court order compelling performance 
of public duty) from the Supreme Court to 
compel Madison to deliver the commission, bas- 
ing his appeal on a congressional act empowering 
the Supreme Court to force executive officers to 
perform their duties by issuing a writ of man- 
damus, Declaring, however, that the Constitution 
clearly lists those instances in which the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction and the power of 
issuing writs of mandamus not being included 
therein, the Supreme Court found the congres- 
sional statute unconstitutional. (It also found that 
Marbury was entitled to his commission, though 
the Supreme Court had no right to force Madison 
to deliver it.) Considering the Constitution su- 
preme over any statute, it follows that where the 
Constitution and a statute are at odds in an issue, 
the latter must be nullified. The Marbury deci- 
sion is an important cornerstone in the legal 
history of the U.S. 

Marcellus (mdr-sél/lis), marcus ctauptus, 
Roman general, noted as the conqueror of Syra- 
cuse, born about 268 8.c.; killed in 208. He was 
descended from a plebeian family. In 222 he 
became consul and proceeded to Gaul, where he 
defeated the Insubrians, slaying their king in the 
contest. Subsequently he marched against Han- 
nibal, and was the first Roman to successfully 
oppose that warrior in the Second Punic War. 
In his second consulship he led an expedition 
against Syracuse, which he conquered in 212 B.C., 
and soon after established Roman supremacy in 
all parts of Sicily. In 208 3.c., while serving for 
the fifth time as consul, he marched against the 
Carthaginian forces under Hannibal, but was 
slain in an ambuscade before attaining material 
results. 
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March (march), the third month of the year, 
so named from Mars, god of war. It was the first 
month in the year of ancient Rome and continued 
as such until the adoption of the Gregorian cal- 
endar. It has 31 days. See Month. 

March, vevton conway, army officer, born 
at Easton, Pa., Dec. 27, 1864; died at Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 13, 1955. He received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees at Lafayette Coll., Easton 
(where his father, FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH, 1825- 
1911, noted philologist and director of the work 
in America, from 1879, for the “Oxford English 
Dictionary,” was a professor). After graduation 
from the U.S. Military Acad., he saw service in 
the Spanish-American War, chiefly in the Phil- 
ippines. In 1917, having risen to the rank of 
major general, he was made commander of the 
U.S. artillery forces in France. Called to Wash- 
ington in 1918, to serve as acting chief of staff, 
he became chief of staff that same year and was 
advanced to the rank of general. As chief of staff, 
he reorganized the War Dept. and initiated and 
carried through the then unprecedented task of 
sending 2,000,000 men to France. He retired in 
1921. For his military services to the nation, he 
was honored in 1953 by a resolution of thanks of 
the U.S. Congress. He wrote “The Nation at War” 
(1932). 

Marchand (mér-shin’), jean BAPTISTE, sol- 
dier, born in Thoissey, France, Nov. 22, 1863; 
died May 16, 1917. He joined the army in 1883, 
but attended the military school of St-Maixent 
most of the time until 1887. Two years later he 
went to West Africa for the purpose of aiding in 
exploring the Niger, and subsequently filled sev- 
eral important missions in relation to the exten- 
sion of French influence in Africa. In 1895 he 
conceived the plan of organizing an expedition 
to proceed from the coast of French Congo to 
the Upper Nile, and two years later received com- 
mand of an expedition to attempt that enterprise. 


Accordingly, he ascended the Congo and the 
Ubangi Rivers, established Ft. Desaix near the 
confluence of the Suah and Uau Rivers, and in 
1898 occupied Fashoda. An international ques- 
tion was raised on account of the occupation of 
Fashoda, but France soon after abandoned the 
claim to England, and Marchand proceeded to 
Abyssinia, reaching there on Mar. 11, 1899. The 
expedition gained much valuable information re- 
garding the interior of Africa, and enabled France 
to outline more definitely its sphere of influence. 
Subsequently he held several important com- 
mands in the army. 

Marconi (mér-kd’né), cuciiermo, engineer 
and inventor, born near Bologna, Italy, Apr. 25, 
1874; died July 19, 1937. He studied at Leghorn 
and subsequently at the Univ. of Bologna. While 
at the latter institution he began to develop ma- 
terial results in wireless telegraphy, and later 
settled on his father’s estate at Bologna to carry 
on practical tests in the application of electricity. 
In 1896 he conducted successful experiments in 
wireless telegraphy between Pernath and Weston, 
England, and subsequently sent messages from 
Rome, to a vessel about 9 m. from the shore, 
but later perfected his instrument to induce and 
receive messages a distance of several hundred 
miles. In 1897 he established an experiment sta- 
tion on the Isle of Wight, and there completed 
apparatus by which messages were sent and re- 
ceived over long distances. Marconi was among 
the first to produce devices for successful long- 
distance communication by wireless telegraphy: 
In 1909 he shared (with Karl Ferdinand Braun, 
q.v.) the Nobel Prize in physics; he organize 
and directed wireless operations for the Italian 
government during World War I and subse- 
quently made many important contributions to 
the development of radio transmission. 

Marco Polo (märeó põ'lô). See Polo. 

Marcus Aurelius (märkùs 6-ré’li-its), Ro- 
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man emperor and philosopher. See Aurelius. 

Marcus Island, a small isolated island in 
the western Pacific Ocean. Located about 1,150 
m. from Tokyo, Marcus Island belongs to Japan. 
It is some 700 m. N.w. of Wake Island, at 
about 154° £. long. and 24° w. lat. The island 
is triangular in shape, with an area of approxi- 
mately 1 sq. m. A powerful air and naval 
station, the island provided an “unsinkable air- 
craft carrier” for the Japanese, and was subjected 
to severe pounding by U.S. forces during World 
War II by naval forces and carrier-based planes. 
Following the Japanese surrender to the Allies, 
the island was occupied by U.S. forces on Aug. 
31, 1945. The island has no native population. 

Marcy (mar’st), wiLLiam LEARNED, politician, 
born in Southbridge, Mass., Dec. 12, 1786; died 
at Ballston Spa, N.Y., July 4, 1857. He studied 
in the public schools and in 1808 was graduated 
from Brown Univ. Subsequently he studied law 
in Troy, where he was admitted to the bar. He 
served with distinction in the War of 1812, was 
elected as a Democrat to be judge of the state 
supreme court in 1829, and was U.S. Senator 
from 1831 until 1832. While in the senate he 
originated the well-known statement, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” He resigned his seat 
in Congress to serve as governor of New York 
from 1833 until 1839, was Secretary of War under 
Polk from 1845 to 1849, and Secretary of State 
under Pierce from 1853 to 1857. 

Mardi Gras (mér’dé gri’), a term meaning 
Fat Tuesday, applied to a carnival celebrated 
annually on the day before Ash Wednesday in 
New Orleans. The festival occurs at the same 
time as Shrove Tuesday, a day celebrated in 
England. Festivals of revelry and merrymaking 
have been observed at that time of the week in 
many European cities for several centuries, The 
practice was first introduced in America by the 
Creoles, in 1827, and since then has been a delight- 
ful and popular pastime among the people of 
many communities, 

Mare Clausum (mä'rā kld’stim), Latin, 
meaning closed sea, a term in law denoting a 
sea as being under the jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular country. 

Mare Island (mdr), a small island of Cali- 
fornia, in Solano County, near San Francisco, It 
is located in the northeastern part of San Pablo 
Bay, opposite the city of Vallejo, and is the Pacific 
station of the U.S. Navy. An observatory, a light- 
house, a naval arsenal, and a sectional floating 
dock are among the important structures. 

Mare Liberum (mira [ib’er-im), Latin 
meaning free sea, a legal term defining a sea as 
being free or open to international traffic, as 
distinguished from mare clausum (q.v.). 

Marengo (mé-rén’go), a village near Bor- 
mida, northern Italy, in the province of Alessan- 
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dria, noted for a decisive battle on June 14, 1800. 
The Austrian army of 32,000 was led by Gen. 
Melas and the French forces of 23,000 by Napo- 
leon, but the latter were victorious, the Austrians 
losing about 9,000 in prisoners and killed and the 
French losing 7,000, An armistice followed, by the 
terms of which the Austrians gave up all their 
fortified places in Italy west of the Mincio River, 

Margaret (mär ga-rét), saint, Queen of Scot- 
land, daughter of Edward the Atheling, born in 
Hungary in 1046; died in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Noy. 17, 1093. In the spring of 1069 she married 
Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland. Her influ- 
ence did much to extend civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and, besides founding a church in Dun- 
fermline, she disseminated Christian practices and 
made that faith strong with the common people. 
Pope Innocent IV made her a saint in 1250. She 
was the mother of nine children, her youngest 
son being David I. 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1353; 
died Oct. 28, 1412. She was the second daughter 
of Waldemar III of Denmark, became the wife 
of Haakon III, King of Norway, and at the death 
of her father, in 1375, became regent of Denmark 
for her son Olaf, who died in 1387. At the death 
of her husband, in 1380, Margaret had become 
Queen of Norway, and at the death of her son 
she was made the sovereign ruler of Denmark. 
She convened a landthing, or congress, and with 
the consent of her constituents named her grand- 
nephew, Eric of Pomerania, as successor, though 
she remained as regent during his infancy, and 
even afterward had full control on account of 
his incapacity. Overtures were made to her by 
the dissatisfied subjects of Albert, King of Swe- 
den, but when that sovereign resisted a union an 
army of invasion entered Sweden. Albert and 
his principal supporters were taken prisoners, 
and, in 1397, the kingdoms were united by a 
bond of perpetual union and peace, under the 
famous Calmar Compact. Subsequently her 
dominion was extended over Finland and Lap- 
land, and the long-desired object of uniting all 
Scandinavian people under one compact govern- 
ment was reached. Soon after her death the work 
of unison was destroyed by internal discord. 
Margaret became known in song and oratory as 
the “Northern Semiramis.” 

Margaret of Anjou (iin-z/d0'), Queen of 
England, wife of Henry VI, born in Lorraine, 
France, Mar. 23, 1429; died Aug. 25, 1481. She 
was the daughter of René of Anjou, the titular 
King of Sicily, and of Isabella of Lorraine, and 
married Henry VI of England in 1445. The weak 
character of the king made it necessary for her 
to act in directing many of the affairs of state, 
causing jealousy on the part of the English peo- 
ple against France. The strife between the two 
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nations resulted in England losing all its posses- 
sions in France except Calais. On this account, 
the Duke of York, who claimed the English 
throne, plunged the country into a long civil con- 
test, known as the Wars of the Roses. The strug- 
gle ended in 1471 and Margaret was kept a pris- 
oner in the Tower for five years, when she was 
ransomed by Louis XVI for 50,000 crowns. Her 
husband died or was murdered in the Tower, 
while her son was cruelly killed by his royal 
victor. 

Margaret of Navarre (na-vär’), Queen of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I of France, born in 
Angouléme, France, Apr. 11, 1492; died Dec. 21, 
1549. Her training was administered with much 
care at the court of Louis XII, and her intellectual 
strength and personal charms made her extremely 
popular, In 1509 she married the Duke of Alen- 
gon, who died in 1525, and two years later she 
became the wife of Henry of Navarre. Her in- 
fluence was cast in favor of developing industrial 
arts, learning, and commercial enterprises, a task 
for which her culture and wisdom gave her par- 
ticular fitness. She published “Marguerites de la 
Marguerite des Princesses,” a collection of tales 
called “Heptameron,” and several volumes of 
poems, Her only child was Jeanne d’Albert, who 
became the mother of the French king, Henry IV. 
The Jatter was the founder of the royalty of the 
house of Bourbon. 

Margarita (mér-gd-ré’td), an island off the 
coast of Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea, belong- 
ing to the state of Nueva Esparta, Venezuela. It 
is 45 m. long and from 4 to 20 m. wide, and has 
an area of 450 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, 
but it has a considerable proportion of fertile land. 
Agriculture, stock raising, and fishing are the chief 
industries. Salt, coffee, sugar, cotton, and pearls 
are exported. Columbus discovered the island in 
1498. Populatioh, ca. 40,000. ž 

Maria Louisa (mé-ré’a 100-€2'2), Empress of 
France, born in Austria, Dec. 12, 1791; died Dec. 
18, 1847. She was a daughter of Francis I of 
Austria and in 1810 married Napoleon I, after he 
had divorced the Empress Josephine. She was 
regent of France in 1812 and 1813 and was not 
permitted to accompany her husband when he 
abdicated and went to Elba. After the final over- 
throw of Napoleon, she received the duchies of 
Piacenza, Parma, and Guastalla, over which she 
ruled until her death. She was the mother of a 
son by Napoleon, born Mar. 20, 1811, who was 
called King of Rome. In 1821 she married Count 
von Neipperg, whose death occurred in 1829. 

Marianas Islands (mé-ré-a’nds i/landz), a 
group of 14 islands in the Central Pacific. They 
extend in a fairly regular chain from north to 
south for approximately 500 m., in 12° to 21° 
N. lat. and 145° £. long. The Marianas have a 

combined land area of 246 sq. m. 


Guam, the southernmost island, was acquired 
by the U.S. from Spain, by the right of acces. 
sion in 1899, after the Spanish-American War, 
and the remainder were assigned to Japan after 
World War I under a League of Nations man- 
date. Saipan, the largest island, is the seat of 
government. 

In July 1944, American forces invaded the is- 
lands and routed the Japanese fleet. The Marianas 
were a stepping stone to Tokyo, and as a conse- 
quence, the largest amphibious force ever before 
assembled was used in the July operation which 
presaged the eventual taking of the islands in 
November 1944. Saipan, the key to the group, 
and the site of a branch office of the Japanese 
South Seas Prefectural Government, was the first 
island to fall, thus paving the way for B-29 at- 
tacks on the Japanese homeland, and bringing 
about the fall of the Japanese cabinet and the re- 
organization of army and navy high commands, 
American conquest of the Marianas gave the U.S. 
bases from which she was able to move toward 
the Philippines, or northward, via the Bònins, 
toward the main Japanese islands. Population, 
Japanese, ca, 40,000. € 

Maria Theresa (żerč'za), Holy Roman Em- 
press, Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, born in Vienna, May 13, 
1717; died Nov. 28, 1780. She was the eldest 
daughter of Charles VI, the last male Haps- 
burg, and married (1736) Francis Stephen of Lor- 
raine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who became co- 
regent after she succeeded to the throne in 1740. 
The Pragmatic Sanction established by her father 
was designed to prevent division of the empire 
and extended the right of succession to females 
of the royal line. Shortly after Maria Theresa's 
accession, however, contestants put forth claims to 
the Austrian inheritance, among them Charles 
Albert, Elector of Bavaria, Philip V of Spain, 
Augustus III of Saxony, and Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. The latter’s claim to a portion of Silesia 
precipitated the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48) and a secret alliance was concluded 
against Austria by France, Bavaria, Spain, and 
later Saxony and Prussia. Charles Albert ruled 
as emperor for a brief period from 1742-45 an 
Maria Theresa fled for safety to Pressburg, where 
she gained the support of Hungary. The allies 
quarreled among themselves, and at the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
Maria Theresa lost only Glatz, Silesia, Piacenza, 
Parma, and Guastalla. Shifting relations among 
the European powers and Maria Theresa’s desire 
to regain Silesia from Frederick the Great brought 
on the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) in which Aus- 
tria’s claims were defeated and her financial re- 
sources exhausted. 

In 1764, Maria Theresa’s son Joseph became 
King of the Romans and at the death of her 
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husband, in 1765, she delegated to him a part of 
the official duties in her dominions. In 1772, when 
Prussia and Russia entered upon the first partition 
of Poland, she joined them, receiving Lodomeria 
and Galicia as her share. The last important event 
in her reign was the signing of the Peace of 
Teschen (1779) by which Austria’ agreed to re- 
tain only one district in Lower Bavaria, thus 
avoiding other disputes with an increasingly 
powerful Prussia. 

Maria Theresa stands forth as one of the strong- 
est and most colorful rulers of Europe. A prudent 
but absolutist sovereign, she considered herself 
both the servant and protector of her dominions. 
She showed an enlightened interest in bettering 
internal conditions, founded schools and univer- 
sities, helped to relieve the peasants of feudal 
tyranny, and promoted the arts. Although she 
was a devout Catholic, she enforced various reli- 
gious reforms in the interest of the state, among 
them those suppressing the Inquisition at Milan 
and certain practices of the Jesuits. Three sons and 
six daughters survived her, notably Marie An- 
toinette, who became Queen of France, and Joseph 
II, who succeeded to the Austrian throne. 

Mariazell (mé-ré-a-tsél’), a village in Austria, 
famous on account of an image of the Virgin 
Mary. The image was presented to the place in 
1157. Nearly 500 years afterward, in 1644, it was 
put into a magnificent church, where it is visited 
annually by thousands of pilgrims. 

Marie (ma-ré’), ALEXANDRA VICTORIA, of Saxe- 
Coburg, Queen of Rumania, born in London, 
Oct. 29, 1875; died at Sinaia, Rumania, July 18, 
1938. The daughter of Alfred, Duke of Edin- 
burgh and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and of the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, Marie was mar- 
ried (1893) to Ferdinand, the Crown Prince of 
Rumania. She exerted considerable influence upon 
Rumanian and Balkan policies after 1914. With 
her husband, she was crowned ruler of Greater 
Rumania in 1922. Distressed over the dissipations 
of her son, Carol, she lived in seclusion during 
the reign of her grandson, the boy king Michael 
(1927-30) and the subsequent restoration of Carol 
II (1930-40). She is the author of several books, 
including “The Story of My Life” (1934:35). 

Marie Antoinette (méré’ än-twå-něť), 
Queen of France, daughter of Emperor Francis I 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, born in Vienna, 
Nov. 2, 1755; guillotined in Paris, Oct. 16, 1793- 
In 1770, to strengthen the Austrian alliance with 
France, she was betrothed and married to the 
Dauphin of France, who was crowned Louis XVI 
in 1774. She quickly won the confidence of her 
husband and the king and was acclaimed by the 
people, who hoped for her sympathy and an end 
of the dissolute government at Versailles. Political 
enemies, however, taking advantage of her youth 
and inexperience, began to circulate unfavorable 
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reports of her activities, and she soon became the 
victim of anti-Austrian intrigues. Moreover, as 
she tired of the rigid protocol of the French court, 
and also her husband’s apathy, she came into 
contact with the gaiety and corruption of high 
Parisian life, developing a love for amusement 
and finery which blinded her to the misery of 
the common people of France. Still another cause 
of her unpopularity was the fact that she bore 
no children until 1778. All the wrongs and ex- 
travagances of government officials were charged 
to “The Austrian,” as she came to be known, 
and the Affair of the Diamond Necklace (q.v.) 
served to destroy her position further, although 
nothing was proved against her. The king was 
weak and careless in formulating public policy, 
and Marie Antoinette, in her extreme royalist at- 
titude, failed to understand the internal troubles 
of France. She disliked such liberal figures as 
Mirabeau and Lafayette, who might have helped 
the monarchy, and gradually occupied herself 
solely with her children and friends, intervening 
in affairs of state only to obtain personal favors. 
In 1789, a convention of the States-General de- 
clared the queen directly responsible for the de- 
plorable financial difficulties of the country, and 
a few months after the fall of the Bastille, a 
brilliant court reception precipitated an insurrec- 
tion and the people’s march on Versailles. Marie 
Antoinette’s bravery on this occasion gained her 
momentary respect, but the revolutionists still 
looked upon her as the head of armed opposition 
to their cause. Unfortunately, her husband could 
not be induced to bring military forces to his 
support, and neither did he have the moral forti- 
tude to institute reforms by peaceful means. 
When it became apparent that all assurance of 
maintaining the monarchy was lost, Marie An- 
toinette advised rapid flight, but when the royal 
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family finally fled in June 1791, they were inter- 
cepted at Varennes and brought back under 
armed guard. During most of the following year, 
the queen carried on negotiations with the Con- 
stitutiorials because she believed that acceptance 
of the constitution, passed in September 1791, 
would inspire the confidence of the people. After 
the king’s refusal to endorse certain decrees of 
the national assembly, the Tuileries Palace was 
stormed (Aug. 10, 1792) and the royal family re- 
moved to the Temple. Marie Antoinette endured 
the ensuing severe hardships with great courage 
and dignity, remaining loyal to the monarchic 
ideal. On Jan. 21, 1793, the king was executed, 
and in October 1793, charges were brought against 
Marie Antoinette, alleging that she had given aid 
to foreign enemies, ruined the country’s finances, 
and encouraged internal strife. She was speedily 
convicted and sentenced to the guillotine. Her 
eight-year-old son, Louis XVII, died not long 
after, but her daughter was permitted to leave 
France and later married the duke of Angouléme. 

Marie de’ Medicis (mg-rč de ma-dé-sés’), in 
Italian, MARtA DE’ MeDicI, French queen, born in 
Florence, Italy, April 26, 1573; died in Cologne, 
Germany, July 3, 1642. A daughter of Francesco 
de’ Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, she married 
King Henry IV of France in 1600. After his 
assassination (1610), she was regent for her son, 
Louis XIII. Her rule was capricious, and she let 
herself be guided by her favorite, Concino Con- 
cini, Marquis d’Ancre, In 1617 Louis XIII threw 
off his mother’s rule, had her banished to Blois, 
and had Concini murdered. In 1619, through the 
intervention of Cardinal Richelieu (q.v.), the king 
and his mother were reconciled. She took her 
place in the royal council again in 1621. Grad- 
ually, a conflict for power arose between the 
queen and Richelieu; he finally had her exiled 
(1631). She spent her last years intriguing vainly 
against him. 

Marietta (médri-¢t’g), a city in northwestern 
Georgia, seat of Cobb County, 16 m. n.w. of 
Atlanta, on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. The 
city, primarily a business and commercial center, 
is situated in a stock- and poultry-raising area. 
Marietta produces aircraft, castings, prefabricated 
houses, furniture, hosiery, and frozen foods; it is 
in the Atlanta standard metropolitan statistical 
area. The Marietta (Ga.) Air Force Station is 
located here, and Kennesaw Mt. National Battle- 
field Park and Marietta National Cemetery are 
nearby. The city was incorporated in 1834. Popu- 
lation, 1940, 8,667; in 1960, 25,565. 

Marietta, a city in southeastern Ohio, seat of 
Washington County, at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and Ohio rivers, ca. 110 m. s.E. of 
Columbus. On the Baltimore & Ohio (freight) 
and Pennsylvania (freight) R.R.’s, it is in an 
area which produces petroleum, natural gas, and 
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truck and dairy products. Industries include pe- 
troleum refining and the manufacture of chemi- 
cals, oil-well supplies, paints, dyes, asphalt, con- 
crete and metal products, rubber goods, plastics, 
polystyrene, furniture, and food products. Its 
value added by manufacture in 1958 was $16, 
416,000. It is the seat of Marietta Coll. The city, 
founded in 1788, was the first planned permanent 
settlement in the Northwest Territory (q.v.), In- 
corporated in 1800, Marietta was formerly an im- 
portant river port. Population, 1940, 14,543; in 
1960, 16,847. 

Marigold (:2éi-géld), any of several garden 
plants introduced from Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, known botanically as Tagetes, in the compos- 
ite family, or the flower of such a plant. Strong- 
scented annuals, the plants grow from 6 in. to 3 
ft. high, with opposite, finely divided leaves and 
yellow, orange, red, or variegated flower heads 
r in. to 4 in. across. The so-called African and 
French marigolds, with their hybrids, are most 
popular. The pot-marigold (Calendula officinal- 
is), an annual from southern Europe, grows up 
to 2 ft. high, with oval leaves and orange or 
white flowers 1% in. to 4 in. across, Other plants 
are also called marigold; in the composite family 
are: (1) corn-marigold (Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum), from Europe, with whitish-yellow daisy- 
like heads; (2) cape-marigold (Dimorphotheca), 
from South Africa, with yellow, orange, white, 
or purple heads; (3) bur-marigold or pickseed or 
sticktight (Bidens), including a few garden plants 
with yellow or white heads, and many North 
American weeds. 

Marimba (ma-rim’ba), a percussion instru- 
ment resembling an enlarged xylophone. It con- 
sists of a number of wooden bars, with graduated 
resonators under each bar, which are struck with 
wooden mallets. It comprises from three to five 
octaves (most often five): Probably originating in 
Guatemala and used by native tribes in southern 
Africa and Central America, the marimba is also 
employed in Spanish-American dance music. — 

Marine Corps (me-rén’ kér), U.s, an inte- 
gral part of the naval establishment of the US. 
The Marines (“soldiers of the sea”), as the mem- 
bers of the corps are commonly called, are mili- 
tary troops trained both in land and maritime 
warfare. The U.S. Marines, founded by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1775, were modeled after the 
British Royal Marines, which came into existence 
in 1664. The U.S. Marines participated in the Rev- 
olutionary War, but after the war were disbanded 
until 1798, when Congress passed an act author- 
izing a Corps of Marines. Since that time Marines 
not only have fought in every war in which the 
U.S. has been engaged, but during peacetime 
have landed in many foreign countries to protect 
American lives and property. In addition the 
Marines have from time to time been called upon 
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by the President to perform special duties. Exist- 
ing primarily to work with the Navy, Marine 
units may be detached for service with the Army 
in a national emergency. In peacetime, land- 
based Marines are principally engaged in train- 
ing in, and improving, the latest methods of 
amphibious warfare. 

From the small “Corps of Marines,” number- 
ing 881 officers and men, authorized by Congress 
in 1798, the Marine Corps grew to approximately 
75,000 officers and men (including 277 female 
reservists) in World War I, and to 485,113 in 
World War II. Of the latter number, 96.77% of 
Marine officers and 89.6% of the enlisted men 
served overseas; included in this total were 18,224 
Women Reserves, who were organized, com- 
mencing in February 1943, to perform clerical 
and other noncombat duties. The tremendous in- 
crease in size of the Marine Corps in World War 
II was due in part to the Marine Corps Reserve, 
composed of male citizens of the U.S. who are 
asociated with the Marine Corps and wish to 
serve with it in time of national emergency. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the Marines serving 
between 1941 and 1945 came from these Reserves 
or from Selective Service. 

During World War II six Marine divisions 
were activated, and all saw action in the Pacific 
against the Japanese. A new chapter in the tech- 
nique of amphibious warfare was written by 
Marines using methods developed by the First 
Marine Brigade (forerunner of the First Marine 
Division), which landed at Guadalcanal, British 
Solomon Islands, in August 1942, in the first of- 
fensive action by any American troops in the Pa- 
cific. The landing and assault techniques used 
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by the First Division were employed and im- 
proved by all six divisions in a long series of 
brilliant assaults against heavily fortified Japa- 
nese-held positions throughout the Pacific area. 

The years from 1912, when First Lieut. Alfred 
Cunningham became the first Marine aviator and 
the fifth naval aviator, until the time of the 
Japanese surrender in World War II, saw Marine 
aviation expand from one man to more than 
118,000, with five separate air wings, making 
the Marines, in effect, “soldiers of land, sea, and 
air.” Working in close cooperation with ground 
units, the Marine air wings were employed both 
offensively and defensively. Marine detachments 
aboard naval vessels saw action in all World War 
II combat areas. 

The Marine Corps expanded rapidly after war 
broke out in Korea, 1950, and many Marines 
were among U.N. troops fighting there. Out- 
standing was the Marine amphibious assault on 
Inchon, Sept. 15, 1950. 

Marine Corps officers are appointed from among 
graduates of the U.S. Naval Acad., or meritorious 
noncommissioned officers of the Corps, and from 
civil life. Rank corresponds to rank in the Army. 
The peacetime strength of the Marine Corps is 
authorized at 190,000 officers and men. $ 

Marinette (mdr-i-nét’), a city in northeastern 
Wisconsin, a port of entry and seat of Marinette 
County, on Green Bay at the mouth of the Me- 
nominee River opposite Menominee (q.v.), Mich., 
55 m. N.E. of Green Bay. It is on the Chicago and 
North Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific R.R.’s. Manufactures include 
paper and paper products, furniture, boxes, chem- 
icals, metal and granite products, woolen goods, 
and gloves; there are fisheries and dairy plants. 
The value added by manufacture in 1958 was 
$20,026,000. The city, an important lumbering 
center in the late 1800's, was settled ca. 1840 and 
incorporated in 1887. Population, 1940, 14,183; in 
1960, 13,329. 

Marion (măr’i-ün), a city in southern Illinois, 
seat of Williamson County, 110 m. s£. of St. 
Louis, Mo. It is on the Illinois Central and other 
R.R.’s (all freight). Located in a bituminous coal- 
mining and agricultural area, it manufactures pre- 
fabricated houses, electrical equipment, and ex- 
plosives. Its value added by manufacture in 1958 
was $1,474,000. A military ordnance plant is near 
by. Settled in 1839, the city was incorporated in 
1873. Population, 1940, 9,251; in 1950, 10,459; in 
1960, 11,274. 

Marion, a city in east central Indiana, seat of 
Grant County, on the Mississinewa River, 65 m. 
N.E. of Indianapolis. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania and other R.R.’s (all freight). It is located 
in an agricultural area, with nearby gas and oil 
fields. The city’s manufactures include oil-well 
machinery, trucks, electrical appliances, glass, 
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paper, radios and television sets, railroad equip- 
ment, shoes, furniture, and food products. It had 
a value added by manufacture of $86,954,000 in 
1958. Marion Coll. is located here. The city, 
named for Gen. Francis Marion (q4.v.), was set- 
tled in 1826 and boomed after the discovery, 
about 1880, of natural gas nearby. It was incor- 
porated in 1889. Population, 1940, 26,767; in 1960, 
37,854. A 

Marion, a city in central Ohio, seat of Marion 
County, ca. 45 m. N. of Columbus. It is on the 
New York Central, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Erie-Lackawanna, and the Pennsylvania (freight) 
R.R.’s. A rail, industrial, and agricultural-trade 
center, its manufactures include steam shovels, 
farm and road-building machinery, refrigerators, 
auto parts, textiles, and dairy products. An Army 
Engineers depot is located here. Laid out in 1820, 
Marion was originally called Jacob’s Well but was 
renamed for Gen. Francis Marion (q.v.); it was 
incorporated as a city in 1890. It was the home of 
President Warren G. Harding. Population, 1940, 
30,817; in 1960, 37,079. 

Marion, a town in southwestern Virginia, seat 
of Smyth County, on the middle fork of the Hol- 
ston River, 44 m. N.E. of Bristol. It is served by 
the Norfolk and Western Ry. It manufactures 
sports equipment, clothing, furniture, plastic and 
wood products, and flour; lumber is milled and 
limestone is quarried and processed. The Thomas 
Jefferson National Forest is nearby, Named for 
Gen. Francis Marion (q.v.), the town was incor- 
porated in 1835. Population, 1940, 5,177; in 1960, 
8,385. 

Marion, Francis, soldier, born in Winyaw, 
S.C., in 1732(?); died near Eutaw, S.C., Feb. 26, 
1795. Descended from a Huguenot family, he re- 
ceived a grade-school education and served against 
the Cherokee Indians from 1759 until 1761. He be- 
came a member of the provincial congress and at 
the beginning of the American Revolution joined 
the colonists, serving as lieutenant colonel at Ft. 
Moultrie in 1776 and in the unsuccessful attack 
on Savannah in 1779. In 1780 he organized the 
celebrated Marion’s Brigade, with which he sup- 
ported Gen. Horatio Gates, and subsequently 
operated in the vicinity of the Pee Dee River and 
other parts of the Carolinas. From his camp at 
Snow’s Island he made many surprise raids upon 
the British, defeating them in various skirmishes, 
and became known as the “Swamp Fox.” Mari- 
on’s Brigade aided in the capture of Ft. Watson 
and Eutaw Springs and took Georgetown. After 
the war he became a state senator of South Caro- 
lina and in this capacity helped to frame a con- 
stitution for the state. 

Maritain (màå-rē-tān’), Jacques, philosopher, 
born in Paris, France, Nov. 18, 1882. A graduate 
of the Sorbonne in Paris and pupil of Henri Berg- 
son (q.v.), Maritain became a Roman Catholic 


in 1906. Subsequently he taught at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris (1914-40). He was a profes- 
sor at the Inst. of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
Ont, in 1940 and visiting professor of philosophy 
at Columbia Univ., 1940-41. He later became pres- 
ident and professor of philosophy of the Ecole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes (Free School for Ad- 
vanced Studies), New York City, and a visiting 
professor at Princeton Univ. He was French am- 
bassador to the Vatican (1945-48) and then taught 
at Princeton Univ., retiring in 1953 with the title 
of professor emeritus. 

Maritain’s significance lies in his insistence on 
the validity of the principles of Neo-Scholasti- 
cism, or more specifically of Neo-Thomism (see 
Aquinas, Thomas; Scholasticism), Maritain’s 
school of thought holds that our modern philo- 
sophical problems can be as well dealt with by 
the principles of Thomas Aquinas as were the 
theological problems of St. Thomas’s period. In 
other words, the medieval scholastic terminology 
of St. Thomas should not impede ws from apply- 
ing these concepts to typical modern problems 
such as the theory of knowledge, or social, politi- 
cal, and aesthetic philosophy. 

Maritain has written more than 20 books. Their 
titles reflect the scope and variety of his studies; 
they include “Art and Scholasticism” (1932), 
“Degrees of Knowledge” (1938), “Art and Poet- 
ry” (1943), “Existence and the Existent” (1948), 
“The Range of Reason” (1952), “On the Phi- 
losophy of History” (1957), and “The Responsi- 
bility of the Artist” (1960). 

Maritime Administration (méar’i-tim), us, 
a bureau of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, estab- 
lished on May 24, 1950, and reorganized on Aug. 
12, 1962. The administration, headed by an ad- 
ministrator nominated by the President, adminis- 
ters the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
and other laws pertaining to the direction of gov- 
ernmental shipping and shipbuilding programs 
and to the determination and administration of 
shipping and shipbuilding subsidies. In March 
1951 the National Shipping Authority was set up 
within the administration to procure, charter, 
requisition, allocate, and use ocean-going vessels 
as required in the interests of national security. 
See also Merchant Marine; Ship. 

Maritime Commission, u.s. See Federal 
Maritime Commission. 

Marius (mår’ī-ŭs), carus, Roman general, born 
near Arpinum, Italy, in 155 ».c.; died in Rome, 
Jan. 13, 86 s.c. Of obscure parentage, he joined 
the army under the young Scipio Africanus, and 
won distinction at Numantia in 134 8.c. He be- 
came a plebeian tribune in 119 B.C., and became 
popular among the common people for his op- 
position to the nobles’ attempts to suppress pop- 
ular rights. Five years later, as propraetor of 
Spain, he dispersed the bands of marauders that 


SHELLS OF FLORIDA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
1. Bull's Mouth (Cassis rufa Linne) Japan 2. Marbled Cone (Conus marmoreus Linne) 
Philippines 3. Junonia Shell (Voluta junonia Chemn.) Sanibel, Fla. 4. Tulip Band Shell 
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Lam.) Chile 3. Limpet Shell (Patella magellanica Gmel.) Str. Magellan 4, Tower Shell 
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[Approx. original size] 
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had infested the peninsula, and shortly after mar- 
ried Julia, the aunt of Julius Caesar, thus in- 
creasing his influence with those in command. 
Subsequently he took a prominent part in the 
Jugurthine War of Africa, was made consul at 
Rome, and a year later became proconsul to end 
the war against Jugurtha. A jealousy had sprung 
up between him and Sulla, but it fell to the lot 
of the latter to end the Jugurthine War in 106 
s.c., and the contentions ensuing from this event 
occasioned a disastrous civil war. 

The fortunes of the civil war compelled Marius 
to flee from Rome and seek safety in Africa, but 
movements in his favor brought about his recall 
in 104 B.C., when he was made consul. Immedi- 
ately he marched with a vast army against the 
invading Teuton and Cimbri legions. After a 
series of battles covering two years, the Teuton 
forces were defeated in a memorable battle near 
the site of the present Aix in Provence, France, 
where fully 150,000 lost their lives. His popularity 
in Rome on account of his successes was so great 
that he served six different times as consul, was 
lauded as the savior of the country, and was men- 
tioned at banquets in connection with the gods. 
In 88 s.c. Sulla was appointed to command in the 
war in the East against Mithridates, on account 
of which the old jealousy again sprang forth be- 
tween the two warriors, and Marius was com- 
pelled to flee for safety to the ruins of Carthage, 
which he reached by many remarkable escapes 
after landing in Africa.wCinna now led a move- 
ment in his favor at Rome, and Marius returned 
to join him in capturing the city. This was not 
a difficult task, as the people were anxious to 
revenge the wrongs perpetrated upon them by 
the aristocracy. Marius and Cinna accordingly en- 
gaged 4,000 slaves to massacre the principal oppo- 
nents, which was accomplished in about five days, 
and the two declared themselves consuls of the 
Roman possessions. Marius did not long enjoy his 
newly conquered opportunities, as he died 17 days 
after the proclamation. 

Marjoram (mär’jô-ram), a class of plants of 
the genus Origanum. They have nearly entire 
leaves, dense oblong spikes of flowers, and colored 
bracts. The two principal species are the sweet 
marjoram and the pot marjoram. Both are culti- 
vated for seasoning in cookery. The common 
marjoram is native to Western Europe and is 
perennial. It has small acute leaves and reddish 
flowers, and has been naturalized in Canada and 
the U.S. The blossoms are used as a seasoning 
and and the oil of marjoram, which is also called 
oil of thyme, is distilled from the various species. 

Mark (märk), in the monetary sense, the 
standard weight of various European countries, 
especially Germany. The gold mark of 100 pfen- 
nige was made the monetary unit of the German 
Empire in 1873. First issued in 1875, its value 
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was 6.146 grs. of gold, goo fine, equal to English 
standard gold of 11.747 d. value. When, in 1923, 
the value of the mark collapsed in republican Ger- 
many, it was replaced by the Rentenmark, an 
emergency but stable currency based on mort- 
gages on land, forestry, industry, and trade enter- 
prises, and issued by the newly established Ren- 
tenbank. In 1924, the Reichsmark based on gold 
and foreign currency became the official currency 
of the Reich, like its predecessor consisting of 
100 pfennige. 

The word mark is found in all Teutonic and 
Romance languages, and originates as a measure 
of eight applied to gold and silver. In England, 
it was money of account only, first used in the 
roth century, and after the Norman conquest 
equal to 160 pence, or 13 shillings, 4 pence, two- 
thirds of the pound sterling. 

The term mark probably developed from its 
first meaning, a boundary or boundary post. See 
also Coins. 

Mark, saint, the evangelist whose name is 
prefixed to the second gospel. He is thought to 
be the same as mentioned in Acts 13 as the “John 
whose surname was Mark.” His mother was 
named Mary and lived in Jerusalem, and her 
house is mentioned as a resort of Christians, His 
conversion is attributed to Peter, who speaks of 
him in familiar terms, and he is thought to be 
the young man who was nearly captured on the 
evening Christ was betrayed. Mark accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their first mission as far as 
Perga in Pamphylia, but there left them and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. It is thought that Barnabas, 
his relative, looked upon him as a trustworthy 
follower, but that Paul though him fickle, on 
account of which the two separated, Barnabas 
taking Mark with him on a mission. Later Paul 
became a confidant of Mark, attended him dur- 
ing his final imprisonment, and mentions him 
favorably in II Timothy, but nothing certain is 
known of the closing years of his life. 

The Gospel of Mark is assigned to the author- 
ship of St. Mark. This book is attributed to the 
year 70 A.D., and it was probably the first of the 
gospels to be published. It is quite clear that the 
writer was well acquainted with Judea and that 
he designed the gospel that bears his name espe- 
cially for the Gentiles, since it contains no state- 
ments likely to give offense to them, The style is 
more precise and graphic than that of the other 
gospels, the miracles are emphasized more than 
the discourses of Jesus, and the language is rather 
like that of St. Matthew than that of St. Luke, 
It is thought that the gospel was written either 
at Rome or Alexandria from the recollection that 
Peter had of his association with Jesus, but the 
last 12 verses are of doubtful authenticity. 

Mark Antony (märk an'to-ny). See Anto- 
nius, Marcus. 
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Marketing (mér’két-ing), a business term 
referring to the activities involved in getting 
goods from producers to users, such as buying, 
selling, transporting, storing, merchandising, mar- 
keting research, risk-bearing, and financing. Mar- 
keting has been known since early times. Trading 
ships and caravans brought wines and spices from 
lands where these things were plentiful to coun- 
tries which needed them, such activity being 
known as distribution (q.v.). For many centuries 
this was all that was needed for commerce. The 
industrial revolution (q.v.) completely changed 
this simple aspect of commerce, and manufat- 
turers had to learn how to produce enough goods 
to meet demands. In time, with output steadily 
growing, the problem changed to the need of 
finding ways and means of selling all that could 
be produced, Today, manufacturers carefully con- 
sider what customers want to buy and, accord- 
ingly, what amounts and kinds of goods to 
produce, which middlemen to use, how to mer- 
chandise, what advertising to use, and many 
other questions to make a business successful. See 
also Advertising; Merchandising. 

Marketing Research, a business term refer- 
ring to any search for facts to use in determining 
marketing procedures which applies the methods 
developed by physicists to the solution of certain 
business problems. Specific forms include market 
research, the investigation of who can buy a cer- 
tain product; motivation research, the analysis of 
why people really buy it; product research, the 
examination of what characteristics it should 
have; and advertising research and sales analysis, 
the study of Aow to sell it. In marketing research, 
facts are gathered, tabulated, and analyzed, and 
the results are tested. Such unbiased experimenta- 
tion is said to provide a much safer foundation 
for policy making than do assumptions on the 
part of executives. 

Ordinarily, only a sample of prospective con- 
sumers need be interviewed; statistical techniques 
enable researchers to characterize the market, In 
marketing research, questionnaires are used to 
find out preferences of consumers; depth inter- 
viewing, an informal means of questioning, is 
practiced to determine the subconscious reasons 
why people buy things. 

Markham (mérk’am), (cartes) evwin, po- 
et, born in Oregon City, Ore., April 23, 1852; 
died in Westerleigh, N.Y., March 7, 1940. He 
attended the San Jose Normal School and the 
Christian Coll. in Santa Rosa, Calif. For some 
years he was a teacher and school principal at 
Oakland, Calif. His poems were widely read, but 
his “The Man with the Hoe” (q.v.), published 
in 1899, is the best known. This “song of the 
oppressed toiler” expressed the prevailing dis- 
content so well that it brought immediate fame 
to its author and was widely reprinted and dis- 
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cussed. Markham’s later works had, as a rule, 
greater literary merit but lacked the impact of 
the first poem. His poctry includes “The End of 
the Century” (1899), “Lincoln and Other Poems” 
(1901), and “The Star of Araby” (1937). 
Markham, SIR CLEMENTS ROBERT, geographer 
and author, born in Stillingfleet, England, July 
20, 1830; died in London, Jan. 30, 1916. Markham 
began his career as a world traveler at the age of 
14, when he joined the navy. In 1850-51 he par- 
ticipated in the search for the lost Arctic expedi- 
tion of Sir John Franklin (q.v.). He resigned 
from the navy the following year to journey 
through South America, exploring Peru and the 
forests of the Andes. Markham introduced the 
quinine-bearing cinchona plant into the Far East; 
and in 1863 he became a geographer for the East 
India Co. The Royal Geographic Society elected 
him president in 1893. Among his many publica- 
tions are “Franklin’s Footsteps” (1852), and “The 
War Between Chile and Peru” (1879-81). 
Marlborough (märl’búr-ô), a city in north- 
eastern Massachusetts, 26 m. w. of Boston, on the 
Boston and Maine and New York, New Haven 
and Hartford R.R.’s. The city’s manufactures in- 
clude shoes, metal goods, batteries, and paper 
products, and in 1958 it had a value added by 
manufacture of $14,868,000. The community was 
settled in 1657 and nearly destroyed 19 years later, 
during King Philip's War. It was chartered as a 
city in 1890. Population, 1960, 18,819. 
Marlborough (méri/bi-rii), JoHN CHURCH- 
ILL, DUKE oF, general and statesman, born at 
Ashe, in Devonshire, England, June 24, 1650; 
died June 16, 1722. He was the second son of 
Sir Winston Churchill, a nobleman who had 
sacrificed his fortune to the cause of Charles 1. 
The youth was made a page to the duke of York 
and later, a captain in the duke’s regiment. He 
distinguished himself by his bravery during the 
siege of the Dutch city of Maestricht in 1673 and 
was promoted to colonel. In 1673 he married 
Sarah Jennings (1660-1744), a favorite of the 
future Queen Anne. The duke of York became 
King James II in 1685 and made Marlborough a 
baron and a general of the army. James’ plans to 
restore Catholicism alienated many of the nobles, 
including Marlborough, who secretly pledged his 
loyalty to William of Orange, a Protestant. Marl- 
borough, put in command of the forces opposing 
William’s invasion of 1688, deserted his, king on 
the battlefield and thus assured the victory of 
William. The new king rewarded Marlborough 
with an earldom and dispatched him to Ireland, 
then to Holland, to combat the enemies of the 
crown. In 1692 Marlborough was charged with 
having treasonable relations with the exiled king 
and subsequently exempted from all public offices 
for five years. Aa 
After Queen Anne succeeded William on the 
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throne, in 1702, Marlborough was virtually re- 
gent. He expelled the French forces from Liége, 
and other cities, for which the queen made him 
a duke, In 1703 he campaigned successfully in the 
Lowlands, supported the Emperor of Germany in 
1704, and defeated the French and Bavarians in 
the decisive battle at Blenheim. His successes 
brought him an estate at Woodstock; the Blen- 
heim palace was founded for him; and in 
1705 he became a prince of the empire. In the 
Battle of Ramillies, in 1706, he completely hum- 
bled Louis XIV of France; this victory com- 
pelled the French forces to evacuate all of Span- 
ish Flanders, and their attempt to regain that 
territory in 1708 was entirely frustrated at Ouden- 
arde on July 11, in which Marlborough was sup- 
ported by Prince Eugene. The Battle of Mal- 
plaquet, in 1709, terminated in the defeat of 
Marshal Villars and the capture of Mons, but the 
contest was a fearful slaughter, the allied army 
losing fully 20,000 men, while the French lost 
less than one-half that number. His last cam- 
paign was made in 1710, in which he took addi- 
tional towns from the French. 

In England, meanwhile, a hostile ministry was 
elected, and the influence of the duchess of Marl- 
borough over the queen was ended. In 1712 Marl- 
borough was accused of embezzling military 
funds and deprived of all of his offices. When 
George I succeeded to the throne (1714) he rein- 
stated Marlborough in his military positions, A 
stroke of apoplexy in 1716 somewhat impaired 
Marlborough’s speech, but to the end of his life 
he filled his place in Parliament. 

Marlowe (mär'lô), cmristTopHER, poct and 
dramatist, born in Canterbury, England, Feb. 6, 
1564; died in May 1593. He was the son of a 
shoemaker, and studied at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, and at Benet (Corpus Christi) Coll., 
Cambridge. In 1587, he seems to have settled in 
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London to write for the stage, for he joined the 
Lord Admiral's Company of Players, and his first 
plays were produced about this time. Very few 
details of his career have been recorded, but ap- 
parently he was known for his unorthodox opin- 
ions, and his character was not of the most repu- 
table, according to his enemies. He was well ac- 
quainted with Thomas Kyd, the Walsinghams, 
Matthew Royden, Thomas Harriott, and may 
have been associated with Sir Walter Raleigh's 
atheist group. In any case, he was in trouble with 
the Privy Council at the time of his death, which 
is supposed to have resulted from a tavern brawl 
with his rival, Francis Archer, 

Although rude and somewhat bombastic, his 
plays were the first tragedies of merit to be writ- 
ten in the English language, and he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest English dramatist before 
Shakespeare. He composed the first “modern” 
poetry in English blank verse. Much of his pro- 
duction shows a powerful, even sublime, imagina- 
tive force and an uncanny sense of perfection and 
simplicity of construction. His verse is distin- 
guished for its color and tonal qualities, He was 
greatly admired and much imitated by succeed- 
ing generations of writers in the Shakespearean 
period. His four great dramas were “Tam- 
burlaine the Great,” “Edward the Second,” 
“The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of 
Malta," and “The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus.” He left two beautiful lyric frag- 
ments, “Hero and Leander" and “The Passionate 
Shepherd," and also some translations of Ovid's 
“Elegies.” 

Marlowe, juuta, actress, born in Caldbeck, 
England, Aug. 17, 1866; died in New York City, 
Nov, 12, 1950. Her real name was Sarah Frances 
Frost. She was also known as Julia Marlowe 
Tabor, having married Robert Tabor in 1894. 
Coming carly to the U.S, with her parents, she 
lived in Cincinnati and became interested in 
music and the stage, In 1887 she appeared on 
the stage in New York, and the following year 
she first appeared as a star as Parthenia in “Ingo- 
mar.” She toured the leading cities of America 
with great success with her second husband, E.A. 
Sothern (q.v.) from 1904 to 1924, when she re- 
tired from the stage. Some of her best-remem- 
bered roles were Viola in “Twelfth Night,” 
Highland Mary in “For Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
and Rosalind in “As You Like It.” 

Marmara, sza or. See Marmora, Sea of. 

Marmont (mér-mép’), svouste rrivinic 
touis vizsse ox, marshal of France and Duke of 
Ragusa, born in Chitillon-sur-Seine, France, July 
20, 1774; died in Venice, Italy, Feb. 28, 1852. In 
1789 he entered the army, attained the rank of 
brigadier general, and returned with Napoleon 
from Egypt. He supported Napoleon in the revo- 
lution and opposed the Russians in the Ragusan 
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territory, for which he was made Duke of Ragusa. 
In 1809 he was present at the Battle of Wagram, 
gained the Battle of Znaim, and was made field 
marshal. Shortly after, he became governor of the 
Illyrian provinces and in 1811 was appointed to 
the principal command in Portugal, but a severe 
wound at Salamanca required him to return to 
France. He commanded at the battles of Liitzen, 
Bautzen, and Dresden in 1813, and in 1814 main- 
tained a spirited contest for Napoleon, but was 
forced to conclude a truce with Barclay de Polly, 
after which Napoleon abdicated. When Napoleon 
returned from Elba, he was compelled to flee for 
safety, but after the restoration Louis XVIII made 
him a peer. The Revolution of 1830 compelled 
him to accompany Charles X into exile, after 
which he resided principally in Vienna. In 1839 
he published an account of his travels with 
Charles X and later wrote a treatise on military 
affairs. 

Marmora (mär'mô-ra), sea or, a sea lying 
between Europe and Asiatic Turkey, known an- 
ciently as the Sea of Propontis. It is connected 
with the Black Sea by the Bosporus and with the 
Aegean Sea by the Dardanelles. The length is 
176 m., the breadth is about 50 m., and area is 
4,500 sq. m. The coast is indented by a number 
of gulfs with good harbors. In the southern por- 
tion are several islands, of which Marmora is the 
largest, and it is famous for quarries of alabaster 
and marble. The seaport cities and Istanbul give 
it commercial importance. 

Marmoset (miir’mo-zét), a class of small 
monkeys of South America. They have a squirrel- 
like appearance. The long tail and body are cov- 
ered with soft, woolly hairs. In some species the 
head is tufted. They subsist on insects, fruits, 
birds, and birds’ eggs. The striated marmoset is 
one of the best known. It has a deep gray color 
with bands of lighter shades. These animals are 
small, from 8 to ro in. long, and the tail is as 
long as the body. The silky marmoset has long 
silken hairs. 

Marmot (marmot), a class of rodent quad- 
rupeds allied to the squirrel, native to North 
America, Europe, and the northern part of Asia. 
The best known species of North America are the 
prairie marmot, or prairie dog, which is found 
in large families on the western plains, and the 
woodchuck, found abundantly in the middle 
states. The Alpine marmot is native to the moun- 
tains of Europe. In this animal the body is 18 in. 
long, the tail is about 3 in., and the color is a 
dark gray. Allied species are found more or less 
widely distributed in different parts of Asia. 
Marmots live in large societies in extensive bur- 
rows, feed on roots, leaves, and grasses, and are 
about as heavy as a common rabbit, but have very 
short legs and a bulky body. In winter they live 
in a state of torpidity, but they are very active 
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in the summer, barking at the approach of dan- 
ger, which is usually signaled by a monitor who 
keeps constant watch. 

Marne (märn), a river in France, rises in the 
Côte d'Or Mts., and after a course of 275 m. joins 
the Seine near Paris. It is navigable for 210 m. 
The Battles of the Marne were fought on its 
banks, between Châlons and Paris, in 1914 and 
in 1918. 

Marnix (mér’néks), pumie van, patriot and 
author, born in Brussels, Belgium, in 1538; died 
Dec, 15, 1598. He was descended from a Dutch 
family of reputation, was an active supporter of 
the Reformation, and aided William of Orange 
in gaining the throne of England. His defense 
of The Netherlands against the Spaniards made 
him popular with his people, and in 1583 he be- 
came burgomaster of Antwerp, which he de- 
fended against the Spanish army for more than a 
year, but was finally compelled to surrender. 
His writings are Netherlands classics. He is the 
author of the Dutch hymn of liberty, entitled 
“Wilhelmus.” 

Maronites (mdr’é-nits), a sect of Christians 
who constitute a class in Syria, so named from 
a monk called Maron. The sect dates from the 
5th century and numbers about 150,000. The 
Maronites acknowledge the Pope of Rome as their 
head, but have the privilege of using the Syriac 
language in their service and celibacy is not en- 
forced upon the priests. They are under the direct 
supervision of the Patriarch of Antioch, who has 
his seat in a convent of the Lebanon Mts. Gregory 
XIII founded the Maronite Coll. for them in 1584, 
at which their priests are educated. f 

Maroons (må-rõònz’), a name applied in 
Guiana and Jamaica to Negroes who escaped 
from slavery and to their descendants. When 
England conquered Jamaica, in 1655, many slaves 
escaped to the mountains, where they constituted 
a formidable body until 1795, when they were 
subdued and removed to Nova Scotia and later 
to Sierra Leone. In Guiana the Maroons still 
number fully 4,000. They are organized into 
independent communities and support them- 
selves by hunting, fishing, and pastoral pursuits. 

Maros (mé’résh), a river of eastern Hun- 
gary, having its source in the eastern Carpathians. 
After a course of 400 m. it joins the Theiss near 
Szegedin. It is navigable for a distance of 228 m., 
as far as Ujvar, and is an important commercial 
route. It receives the discharge from the Kokel 
River in Transylvania. On its banks are the cities 
of Vásárhely, Arad, and Ménes. F 

Marot (mé-ré’), cement, poet, born mM 
Cahors, France, in 1495; died in Turin, Italy, in 
1544. He was educated at Paris, studied law, and 
afterward became associated with Francis lasa 
poet and writer. In 1524 he accompanied that 
sovereign on his campaign into Italy, was 
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wounded and taken prisoner at the Battle of 
Pavia, and returned to Paris in 1525. His works 
include many rondeaus, epigrams, and ballades, 
and marked a departure from the stiff 15th-cen- 
tury forms of poetry to a freer, vernacular style. 
He translated the Psalms and the works of clas- 
sical poets such as Ovid and Vergil. 

Marquand (mér-kw6nd’), JOHN PHILLIPS, 
writer, born in Wilmington, Del., Nov. 10, 1893; 
died on Kent's Island, Newburyport, Mass., July 
16, 1960. Graduated from Harvard Univ. in 1915, 
Marquand went into newspaper work and for 
two years was assistant managing editor of the 
Boston Transcript. After service in the A.EF. in 
World War I, he wrote for the New York Trib- 
une (1919-20) and worked briefly as an adver- 
tising copywriter (1920-21). His first novel, “The 
Unspeakable Gentleman,” was published in 1922. 
He is best known for his satirical yet sympathetic 
studies of New England aristocrats torn between 
their Puritan inheritance and the 2oth-century 
world, These novels include “The Late George 
Apley” (1937; Pulitzer Prize, 1938), “Wickford 
Point” (1939), and “H. M. Pulham, Esq.” (1941). 
Other works include the Mr. Moto detective series 
and such social commentaries on the contempo- 
rary scene as “So Little Time” (1943), “Repent in 
Haste” (1945), “B. F.’s Daughter” (1946), “Point 
of No Return” (1949), “Melville Goodwin, 
U.S.A.” (1951), and “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” 
(1955). 

Marque (mark). See Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal. 

Marquesas (mair-ka’sas), a group of Polyne- 
sian Islands, located in the South Pacific Ocean. 
These islands were discovered in 1596 by Men- 
daña de Neyva, a Spanish navigator. The area 
is 480 sq. m. Nukahiva and Hivaoa are the two 
largest islands. All the larger islands are moun- 
tainous, but the smaller islets and atolls are level. 
The products include tropical fruits, cattle, swine, 
and various simple manufactures. The inhabitants 
are a class of brown Polynesians. They tattoo 
themselves, are of strong physique, and have con- 
siderable development in industrial arts. The en- 
tire group has belonged to France since 1842. 
Population, ca. 3,000. A 

Marquette (mar-két’), county seat of Mar- 
quette County, Michigan, located in the Upper 
Peninsula, on Lake Superior. It is on the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming and the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic R.R.’s. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the county courthouse, the Federal 
building, the Peter White Public Library, the 
Northern Michigan Coll. of Education, the Mar- 
quette Branch Prison and House of Correction, 
and the Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
cathedrals, The manufactures include ironware, 
machinery, lumber, diamond drills, woodenware, 
clothing, and dairy products. Around Marquette 
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are quarries of brown sandstone, iron mines, and 
many grain and dairy farms. It was settled in 1845 
and incorporated in 1869. Population, 1950, 17,202. 

Marquette, JACQUES, explorer and missionary, 
born in Laon, France, in 1637; died May 18, 1675. 
He entered the, order of Jesuits and in 1666 was 
sent to Canada as a missionary, where he made a 
study of the Indian languages and founded a 
mission at Sault Ste. Marie. Subsequently he be- 
gan preaching among the Ottawa Indians and 
accompanied a number of the Hurons to Mack- 
inac, where he founded a second mission, In 1672 
he joined Louis Joliet (q.v.) on an expedition to 
explore the Mississippi River. They descended the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers by canoes to the Mis- 
sissippi, sailed down that river for 300 m. to the 
mouth of the Arkansas, and thence returned again 
by way of the Illinois River to Mission St, Francis 
Xavier at De Pere, a journey of nearly 3,000:mM. 
In 1674 Father Marquette made a trip to Illinois, 
and proceeded to the settlement of the Kaskaskia 
Indians, where, in 1675, he began building a mis- 
sion near the present site of Kaskaskia, Il]. While 
he was there his health began to fail and he de- 
cided to return to Mackinac. He died en route near 
the present site of Ludington, Mich. He left a 
number of valuable notes regarding the early 
aspect of the Mississippi Valley. 

Marquis (miir’ kwis), DONALD ROBERT PERRY, 
journalist and humorist, born in Walnut, Tl., 
July 29, 1878; died Dec. 30, 1937- Marquis ac- 
quired literary, and journalistic experience as as- 
sistant to Joel Chandler Harris in editing The 
Uncle Remus Magazine (1907-09). He became 
a member of the staff of the New York Sun 
(1912-22) and in his column for the Sun invented 
the humorous characters for which he is best 
known; archy the cockroach, mehitabel the cat, 
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and the Old Soak were all born in “The Sun 
Dial” column. He later carried them over into 
his articles for the New York Tribune (1922-25). 
Many of the sketches from his columns were 
republished in book form, “The Old Soak” 
(1921), “The Old Soak’s History of the World” 
(1924) “archy and mehitabel” (1927), “archy's 
life of mehitabel” (1933), and “archy does his 
part” (1935). 

Marriage (ma7’ij), a mutual and voluntary 
contract between a man and a woman, properly 
based on mutual regard and affection. As a con- 
dition of validity in most countries, the bond 
of marriage is authorized by a license and is 
dignified or solemnized according to certain legal 
forms, It implies that the contracting parties 
will live together as husband and wife until they 
are separated by death. The word conveys both 
the idea of contract and the legal status result- 
ing from such contract. The conjugal rights and 
duties pertaining to this status are fixed by law 
and tradition and cannot be changed by any 
private agreement, except in a minor degree as 
regards dower rights or assignment of property. 
All the civilized countries regard marriage as an 
essential institution and maintain laws for its 
proper protection. 

The generally recognized essentials of mo- 
nogamous marriage are that the parties must 
have reached the legal age of consent (as de- 
fined by the prevailing authority); that the par- 
ties must not be related to each other within 
specified degrees; that, in accordance with the 
general principle of the law of contract, both 
parties must consent voluntarily; that neither 
of the parties have a living wife or husband, 
and that each party be physically capable of 
sexual relations. In theory the law of the place 
of marriage governs the contract unless the 
union be incestuous or bigamous according to the 
law of domicile. Marriages contracted abroad, or 
with foreign persons, are judged in accordance 
with the law of the parties’ place of residence. 
In common law, mutual consent followed by co- 
habitation constitutes a valid marriage; in such 
cases no public notice of intended union is re- 
quired. A promise of marriage given in exchange 
for the promise of the other party is not legally 
binding, although the unfulfillment of such a 
promise often constitutes grounds for breach-of- 
promise action under the law. 

Three systems of marriage are recognized, 
but monogamy, in which an individual may have 
but one person in marriage, is now universally 
maintained in all civilized nations, Polygamy 
implies a plurality of wives and polyandry is 
the practice of having two or more husbands at 
the same time. In ancient times both polygamy 
and polyandry existed more or less among all 
nations, and both are still practiced to some ex- 
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tent in various countries, particularly in Tibet and 
other parts of Asia. Several of the Christian 
churches regard marriage among the sacraments, 
holding that it can be set aside only by death, 
while the law generally holds it to be a civil 
contract that may be terminated for good and 
sufficient cause under the divorce laws. Marriage 
and divorce laws are maintained in the provinces 
of Canada and the states of the U.S., but no 
divorces are permitted in South Carolina. 

In general, a marriage contract in the U.S, 
cannot be made by males under 21 and females 
under 18 years of age, unless consent is given 
by the parents or guardians. A license must be 
obtained from a proper officer, usually the clerk 
of the courts, and the marriage solemnized by a 
clergyman or a civil officer competent to per- 
form that act. In some states a definite number 
of witnesses must be present at the time, The 
marriage contract differs from general civil con- 
tracts in that it cannot be set aside by mutual 
consent, but only in a court having competent 
jurisdiction of such cases. The grounds for di- 
vorce include desertion, impotency at the time of 
marriage, the commitment of felonies, and others, 
but in this the laws of the several states and most 
countries do not exactly coincide. 

The General Assembly of North Dakota, in 
1899, enacted a law whereby it was made neces- 
sary for parties wishing to enter a marriage con- 
tract to appear before a commission of three physi- 
cians, such a commission being established in each 
county, and in their presence have it determined 
whether the parties wishing to marry are fitted to 
enter into such relations. Thirty-five American 
states have laws requiring blood tests from one 
or both parties previous to marriage (Wasser- 
mann test). Similar laws are in force in many 
countries of Europe. National marriage and 
divorce laws have been advocated, since such 
legislation would establish uniformity throughout 
the country. 

The annual U.S. marriage rate has increased 
from 9.05 per 1,000 population in 1890, when 
542,307 marriages were contracted, to 12.3 1N 
1945, when 1,618,000 marriages were contracted. 
In times of economic depression, the number and 
proportion of both marriages and divorces tend 
to decrease, while in times of war the opposite 
trend prevails. See also Divorce. = 

Marrow (mar’6), in medicine, the redd 
fatty substance which fills the inside cavities ol 
the bones; in later life it turns yellow in the long 
bones. Marrow consists of tissue, fat, blood vessels 
and nerves, and its function is believed to be the 
formation of red blood corpuscles. ; d 

Marryat (mir’ri-at), rrRenerIcK, sailor an 
novelist, born in Westminster, England, July i 
1792; died at Langham, Aug. 9, 1848. He joine 
the navy as midshipman in 1806, served in the 
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Mediterranean, and in 1815 attained to the rank 
of commander. Shortly after, he served in India, 
where he rose to the rank of captain, and after 
1830 devoted his time to the study of literature 
and contributions to magazines. Many of his 
novels deal with life on the sea. They are espe- 
cially interesting to the young and have had a 
very wide reading. Among the most widely 
known are “Midshipman Easy,” “The Phantom 
Ship,” and “Jacob Faithful.” 

Mars (märz), in Roman mythology, the god 
of war, corresponding to the Greek Ares. He was 
the son of Juno and the father of Romulus, hence 
is the traditional founder of the Roman race. In 
common with Jupiter he was designated father. 
Besides presiding over war, he was regarded the 
protecting deity who watched over the welfare 
of the state and presided over agriculture. The 
Romans maintained 12 priests of Mars, called 
Salii, who were always chosen from the noblest 
families. Before departing for the battlefield the 
Romans invoked the assistance and protection of 
the god of war, and any reverses of fortune were 
invariably ascribed to his anger. Many temples 
were dedicated to him in Rome, the most sacred 
being one on the Campus Martius, one on the 
Appian Way, and one built by Augustus in the 
Forum and called Mars the Avenger. In statuary 
he is represented with the helmet, shield, and 
spear, and the animals consecrated to him in- 
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From an Etruscan bronze statue, ca. 300 B.C. 
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cluded the wolf, horse, vulture, and woodpecker. 
Many of the military exercises and the month of 
March were named in his honor, while his 
festivals were held in the month of March and 
on the Ides of October. Women did not partici- 
pate in the worship of Mars. 

Mars, a planet of the solar system, the one 
most like the earth, with which we first come in 
contact in passing from the orbit of the earth, 
being located in space between the earth on one 
side and a vast cluster of asteroids on the other. 
It appears to the naked eye as a red star with a 
steady light, by which it is distinguished from 
the fixed stars. Its mean distance from the sun is 
placed at 139,875,000 m., and at perihelion it is 
about 26,000,000 m. nearer to that luminary than 
in aphelion. Mars moves through space with an 
average velocity of about 15 m. per second, the 
day is about 4o minutes longer than ours, and 
the year is equal to 687 terrestrial days, Its dis- 
tance from the earth varies from 33,000,000 to 
243,000,000 m. Mars has a diameter of 4,200 m., 
a volume one-fourth that of the earth, and a den- 
sity of approximately three-fourths, The mass is 
about one-eighth of the terrestrial mass. Its orbit 
is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 1° 51’ 5”. 
The heat received from the sun is less than one- 
half that of the earth, Its axis is inclined about 
28.7°, and therefore its seasons and zones are 
quite similar to ours. Its atmosphere is like ours 
and has clouds, The telescope reveals reddish 
spots that are thought to be continents and green- 
ish tints which are considered bodies of water. 
The proportion of land to water is directly re- 
versed from that of the earth, fully three-fourths 
being land. White portions apparently surround- 
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The white spot marks the polar cap 
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ing the poles indicate that there are snow zones. 
This is further verified by the snow zones appar- 
ently melting during the summer season and in- 
creasing in size on the approach of winter. 

Marsala (mär-sä'lä), a seaport on the west- 
ern tip of the Italian, island of Sicily, 55 m. s.w. 
of Palermo, in Trapani province. The name de- 
rives from the Saracens’ Marsa Ali, port of Ali. 
The town occupies the site of Lilybaeum, the 
chief Carthaginian stronghold in Sicily. The 
town, which has a cathedral dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury (Thomas à Becket), 
trades chiefly in Marsala wine. In 1860, Garibaldi 
landed here with “The Thousand” to begin his 
campaign of liberation. Marsala was captured by 
Anglo-American forces in July 1943, during 
World War II. Population, ca. 60,000. 

Marseillaise (mär-så-yåz’), the celebrated 
war song of the French Republic and the national 
anthem of France. It was written by Rouget de 
Lisle (1760-1836), an officer of artillery, of Stras- 
bourg, Alsace, in 1792. The name given to it by 
the author is “Song of the Army of the Rhine,” 
but the name by which it is now known was ap- 
plied to it from a banquet at Marseilles, at which 
occasion it was sung by Mireur, and from there 
it was taken up by the troops and soon by the 
revolutionists. It later became the national an- 
them of the Third Republic. 

Marseilles (mér-sd’y’), an important sea- 
port and commercial city of France, capital of the 
department of Bouches-du-Rhéne, on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It has a good harbor and is im- 
portant as a military and naval station. Com- 
munication is by interurban railways, steam rail- 
roads, and regular lines of steamships. A Greek 
colony from Asia Minor settled at its present 
site about the year 600 8.c,, when it became 
known as Massalia. A high state of civilization 
flourished at Massalia under the Greeks nearly 
600 years. It was taken by Caesar in 49 B.c., but 
with the decline of Rome it became subject to 
the attacks of Gothic invaders. The Saracens con- 
quered it in 735, and in 1575 Henry III of France 
made it a part of his dominion. It has been noted 
from antiquity for its inclination toward repub- 
licanism and was for some time an independent 
city. In 1871 it was foremost in supporting the 
new republic. 

The noteworthy buildings include the Hotel 
de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the Byzantine 
cathedral, the Church of Notre Dame, and the 
Commercial Exchange. Its botanical and Zoologi- 
cal gardens are among the finest in France, as 
are also its museum and system of elementary 
education. There are a celebrated university and 
a large public library. The manufactures include 
machinery, cotton and woolen goods, clothing, 
sugar, iron and brass wares, glass, oils, soap, 
chemical products, leather, silk, liquors, flour, 
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and canned goods, Near the city are many valu- 
able fisheries. During World War II, Marseilles 

was under the Vichy Government until Nov. II, 
1942, when France was completely occupied by 
the Germans. Bypassed by the main force of the 
Allied invasion armies in August 1944, the city 
was captured by the Free French on Aug. 23, 
1944. Population, ca. 915,000. 

Marsh (märsh), a tract of soft wet land, 
usually covered partially or wholly with water, 
Peat bogs, such as are common to Ireland, are 
found in many marshes, and they are frequently 
characterized by bogs, quagmires, and mucky 
tracts of land. Marshes are due to overflows, 
especially where springs or rivulets discharge so 
that the water spreads over a considerable tract 
of low and level land. Bogs and quagmires are 
found chiefly on hillsides, where springs have 
their outlet some distance above the valley, us 
outflow being obstructed by a tract of level land. 
In some cases landslides result, especially where 
small marshes are located on the sides of hills 
or mountains. Most of the deltas of great ee 
are marshy, such as those of the Indus and A 
Mississippi. Other extensive marshes are foun 
in Florida and along the Mississippi River, espe- 
cially in Louisiana and Mississippi. : 

Marsh areas are diminishing year by year as 
the overgrazed bottom lands are forcing sie 
and cattle to forage the hillside, causing erosio! 
and the rapid run-off of snow waters. ait 

Marsh, orHnret cartes, naturalist, | oe 
Lockport, N.Y., Oct. 29, 1831; died in eee 
Haven, Conn., Mar. 18, 1899. He be = a 
Phillips Coll., in Andover, was graduated TO! 
Yale in 1860, and subsequently took advance 
work in German universities. He became. Be 
fessor of paleontology at Yale in 1866, Saree £ 
there till his death. To study extinct vertebral 
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animals, he made several exploratory expeditions 
to the Rocky Mt. regions of the U.S., where he 
discovered about 1,000 new species of vertebrates, 
crossing the Rocky Mts. 27 times in his researches. 
Besides writing many scientific articles, he deliv- 
ered numerous addresses, and published several 
volumes of reports on paleontology. In 1898 he 
turned his entire collections over to the Peabody 
Museum at Yale. 

Marsh, recinacp, painter, born in Paris, Mar. 
14, 1898; died in Bennington, Vt., July 3, 1954- 
The son of American parents, Marsh was edu- 
cated in the U,S. He served in the U.S. Army in 
World War I and returned to Yale Univ. to fin- 
ish his studies, graduating in 1920. He went 
to New York to study painting and did engrav- 
ings, etchings, and illustrations for New York 
journals but is especially noted for paintings de- 
picting scenes from contemporary life. He was 
commissioned to do murals for the U.S. Post 
Office Building in Washington, D.C., his “Sort- 
ing Mail” and “Transfer of Mail from Liner to 
Tugboat,” being particularly notable. 

Marshal (mdir’shal), a term originally ap- 
plied to the person who had charge of the horses 
of a high official. It is of German origin and 
was first used in connection with the horsemen 
of the king, but in the Middle Ages it came to 
be applied to the chief officer of arms, both in 
the army and at tournaments. Charles I of Eng- 
land created the knight marshal’s court, and this 
was presided over by the marshal of the king’s 
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household until 1849. At present the marshal of 
the king’s bench has the custody of the mar- 
shalsea, or king’s bench prison, in Southwark. 
General field marshal is the highest military 
honor of Germany and in France this honor is 
vested in the maréchal de France. In the U.S. 
a marshal is an officer of one of the Federal 
judicial districts, having duties similar to those 
of a sheriff. In some states the name is applied 
to the chief police officer of a town or city. 

Marshall (marshal), county seat of Saline 
County, Missouri, 82 m. £. of Kansas City, on 
the Missouri Pacific and the Gulf, Mobile’ & 
Ohio R.R.’s. Marshall is surrounded by agricul- 
tural country, which also has deposits of coal 
and building stone. It is the seat of Missouri 
Valley Coll. Manufactures include shoes, flour, 
feed, canned goods, and wood packing cases. 
The place was settled in 1839 and incorpo- 
rated in 1866, Population, 1940, 8,533; in 1950, 
8,850. 

Marshall, county seat of Harrison County, 
Texas, 40 m. N.w. of Shreveport, La., on the 
Texas & Pacific R.R. It is surrounded by a fertile 
agricultural country, which contains forests and 
deposits of oil, gas, lignite, clay, and glass-sand. 
Wiley Coll. and Bishop Coll. are located here. 
Manufactures include wood pulp, foundry prod- 
ucts, brick, tile, and pottery. Named for Chief 
Justice Marshall, it served as the Confederate 
capital of Missouri during the Civil War. It was 
settled about 1839 and incorporated as a city 
in 1848. Population, 1900, 7,855; in 1940, 18,410; 
in 1950, 22,327. 

Marshall, ceoxce catterr, soldier and states- 
man, born in Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880; died 
in Washington, D.C., Oct. 16, 1959. His military 
education included studies at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Inst. and U.S. Army schools, and in 1901 he 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in the in- 
fantry. He served in the Philippines (1902-03, 1913- 
16) and with the A.E.F. in World War I. He was 
aide-de-camp to Gen. John J. Pershing (1919-24) 
and then was assigned to duty in China (1924- 
27). Between 1927 and 1936 he served as an in- 
structor in Army institutions and as commanding 
general of the sth Brigade (1936-38). He then 
was called to the capital, where he reached the 
zenith of his two-sided career: chief. of the war 
plans division of the General Staff (1938-39) ; 
chief of staff of: the Army (1939-45), in which 
capacity he guided the organization of the Army 
during World War II, a job unprecedented in its 
magnitude; special envoy to China (1945-47), 
where he attempted to settle disputes between the 
Nationalist government and its Communist rivals; 
Secretary of State (1947-49); and Secretary of De- 
fense (1950-51)—appointed early in the Korean 
war, he largely changed the policies of strin- 
gent economy in order to improve the fighting 
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power of the armed forces. In 1951 he retired 
from public life. 

As Secretary of State, Marshall enunciated 
(1947) the European Recovery Program (q.v.), 
which became known as the Marshall Plan, and 
he strengthened Pan-American relations at a con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro (1947), where on his 
initiative a type of regional collective-security 
system was established. His military and diplo- 
matic activities, however, were severely criti- 
cized as incompetent or too favorable to Com- 
munist positions. The latter applied especially to 
his postwar stand on China, 

Marshall received the rank of general of the 
Army in 1944 and the Nobel Peace Prize in 1953. 

Marshall, youn, jurist, born in Germantown, 
Va., Sept. 24, 1755; died at Philadelphia, July 6, 
1835, He studied law, but soon joined the Revo- 
lutionary Army, serving under his father, Col. 
Thomas Marshall (1775-79), taking part in the 
Battles of Brandywine, Monmouth, and others. 
After the war, he began the practice of law, was 
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a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses 
(1782-88) and served as U.S. Congressman (1799- 
1800). He was Secretary of State (1800-01) and 
in 1801 President Adams appointed him Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a position he held 
until his death, He rendered many opinions on 
the Constitution, presided over the trial of Aaron 
Burr (q.v.), and wrote “Life of Washington.” 
Marshall, tHomas riey, politician, born at 
North Manchester, Ind., Mar. 14, 1854; died June 
1, 1925. He studied at Wabash Coll., practiced 
law at Columbia City, and became prominent in 
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politics In 1908 he was elected governor of 
Indiana, He was elected Vice President of the 
U.S. in 1912, and again in 1916. 

Marshall, tHurcoop, lawyer, born in Balti- 
more, Md., July 2, 1908. He received an A.B. 
degree at Lincoln Univ. (1930) and an LL.B. at 
Howard Univ. (1947). Admitted to the Maryland 
bar in 1933, he began practice in Baltimore. He 
specialized in civil rights cases and was associated 
with the National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 1936-61. In 1954, he argued the 
school segregation (q.v.) case before the U.S, 
Supreme Court. In 1962 Marshall was appointed 
and confirmed as judge of the U.S. second court 
of appeals. 

Marshall Islands, coralline island group 
comprising the Ratak and Ralik chains of islands, 
in the western Pacific, about 600 m. n. of the 
Equator. Total area, 176 sq. m.; population 
(1935), 10,446. The center of administration 
is Jaluit. The climate is tropical, with even tem- 
perature (about 80° F.) throughout the year and 
prevailing easterly winds. There are coconut 
palms, banana and breadfruit trees, and the reefs 
are well stocked with fish. Sugar cane, cotton, 
and copra are cultivated. Tortoise shell, mother-of- 
pearl, and trepang are exported. The islands were 
under German administration from 1885 until 
1914, when they were occupied by the Japanese, 
who received them as a mandate from the League 
of Nations in 1920. The scene of heavy fighting 
in World War II, the islands were captured by 
the U.S. in 1944. In 1947 the U.S. was given con- 
trol of them under a U.N, trusteeship. 

Marshalltown (mdi’shal-toun), a city in cen- 
tral Iowa, seat of Marshall County, on the lowa 
River, 60 m. N.E. of Des Moines, served by the 
Chicago Great Western and other railroads. An 
industrial community in a rich farming area, it 
has manufactures of furnaces, garden and farm 
tools, fire equipment, and electrical and mechan- 
ical devices. Founded as Marshall in 1851, it was 
incorporated in 1863 as Marshalltown. Population, 
1950, 19,821; in 1960, 22,521. T 

Marshfield (märsh'fëld), a city in central 
Wisconsin, in Wood County, 46 m. s.w. of Wau- 
sau, on the Soo Line and other railroads. Marsh- 
field Airport is 2.5 m. to the west. Manufactures 
include lumber, foundry, and food products; 
building materials; machinery; and pumps and 
tanks. Settled in 1872, it became a city in 1873- 
Population, 1950, 12,394; in 1960, 14;153- f 

Marsh Mallow (marsh mălö), a plant e 
Europe and Asia, including several species, foun 
in marshes and meadows. The common mat: 
mallow is a perennial plant, has a stem from 
2 to 3 ft. high, and bears a flesh-colored flower 
and a carrot-shaped root. The stem yields i 
starchy substances, and sugars, though the las 
named are found principally in the roots. Differ- 
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ent parts of the plant are used in the preparation 
of demulcent lozenges. Several species have been 
widely naturalized. 

Marston (mdr’stéin), youn, dramatist, born 
in Coventry, England, 1575(?); died in London, 
June 25, 1634. After a period of approximately 
ten years during which he was well known for 
his satires, comedies, and tragedies—and also for 
his collaborations and controversies with leading 
Elizabethan dramatists—he completely abandoned 
literature and gave himself up to a long and silent 
ecclesiastical career. 

Marston's earliest work was a series of coarse 
satires called “The Scourge of Villainy” (1598). 
The best known of his comedies is “The Mal- 
content” (1601?), a pessimistic and ironical work 
which anticipates Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” Less 
gloomy, often coarse, and sometimes truly tender 
in its view of humanity, is “The Dutch Courtesan” 
(1604). He collaborated with Jonson and Chap- 
man in the writing of “Eastward Ho” (1605), 
one of the best of the Renaissance comedies. 

Although Marston’s tragedies (which include 
“Antonio and Mellida” and “Antonio's Revenge”) 
sometimes betray a temperamental inclination to 
romantic drama, they are best known for their 
morbid and tumultuous violence, His bad taste 
is often relieved, however, by nervous brilliance 
and, occasionally, by moving and genuine poetry. 

Marston, Jonn westLanp, dramatic poet, born 
in Boston, England, Jan. 30, 1819; died in Lon- 
don, Jan. 5, 1890. He published his first tragedy, 
entitled “The Patrician’s Daughter,” in 1841; he 
became widely known after its presentation at 
Drury Lane the following year. In addition to his 
plays, he wrote poetry and poetic criticism. 

Marston, puitie Bourke, son of John West- 
land Marston (q.v.), was born in London, Aug. 
13, 1850; died there Feb. 13, 1887. He was blind 
from childhood. Dr. Gordon Hake’s poem “Blind 
Boy" was dedicated to him as was Dinah Maria 
Craik’s “Philip, My King.” The deaths of his 
family, sweetheart, and several close friends 
caused the sorrow and melancholy which mark 
much of his poetry. His three published collec- 
tions are “Songtide” (1871), “All in All” (1875), 
and “Wind Voices” (1883). His works attracted 
the notice of Swinburne and Dickens, 4 

Marston Moor, a region of England, situ- 
ated 7 m. w. of York, remembered for a battle 
fought there on July 2, 1644. It was a decisive 
contest between the royal army of Charles I 
under command of Prince Rupert and the Par- 
liamentary forces under Fairfax and Cromwell. 
The latter were victorious and the result was 
to bring Cromwell into prominence. The Royal- 
ists lost 4,000 killed and had to flee. 

Marsupialia (mar-si-pi-dli-a), a group of 
mammals that have a marsupium or . It 
includes many widely distributed species, some 
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being vastly different in their organization from 
ordinary mammals, while others are quite simi- 
lar to each other, Some species are rodents. The 
group includes carnivorous, insectivorous, and 
several species of purely herbivorous animals, 
They are different from other mammals more 
particularly because the young are brought forth 
of a small size and imperfect in condition, and 
immediately after birth are placed in the pouch, 
or marsupium. The pouch contains mammae or 
teats to which the young become attached, and 
are there nourished by milk food for a time, 
Naturalists connect the marsupials to birds and 
reptiles through the monotremata, since this ar- 
rangement faintly approaches the oviparous char- 
acteristics. Most species of marsupials are native 
to Australia and the vast archipelago southeast 
of Asia, but the American anteater, opossum, and 
bandicoot belong to the group. The principal 
species are the kangaroos, kangaroo rats, Tas- 
manian tigers, wombats, opossums, bandicoots, 
and anteaters. 

Marten (mär'tën), a class of carnivorous 
quadrupeds, characterized by a slender and elon- 
gated body, short legs, sharp claws, a bushy tail, 
and a body which is formed similarly to that 
of the weasel, Martens live largely among trees, 
which they are able to climb with much facility, 
The North American group includes about 10 
species, among them the beech marten, pine mar- 
ten, and sables, all of which yield valuable fur. 
Most of these species and several others occur 
in the northern part of Europe and Asia, par- 
ticularly in Siberia, where the sable marten at- 
tains a large size, fully 45 in. long, Several of 
the smaller species yield a fine grade of fur used 
in ornamental trimming. 

Martha (mir’tha), title of an opera by the 
German composer Friedrich von Flotow (1812- 
83), first performed in Vienna, Austria, 1847. 
New York City witnessed the first American 
production in 1852. 

Martha's Vineyard (mdr’thaz vin'yérd), an 
island of Massachusetts, off the southern coast. 
Discovered in 1602 by Bartholomew Gosnold, it 
forms the principal part of Dukes County. 
Martha's Vineyard is 21 m. long, from 2 to 7 m. 
wide, and contains several prosperous towns and 
a railway line, It is popular as a summer resort. 
Edgartown, in the eastern part of the island, is 
the county seat, and at the promontory of Gay 
Head is a lighthouse, Other islands connected 
with it are Chappaquiddick and the Elizabeth 
Islands. 

Martial (mér'shi-al), MARCUS VALERIUS MAR- 
qiaLıs, Roman writer of epigrams, born in Bilbilis, 
Spain, March 1, 43 4.0.; died in Spain about 104. He 
studied in his native town and in 64 went to Rome, 
where he resided until about the year 100. AtRome 
he gained the patronage of Titus and Domitian 
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by writing epigrams and poems characterized by 
keen observation of human nature. Fourteen 
books of his epigrams are extant. The majority 
of his epigrams were written at Rome, but sev- 
eral were completed in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
others at Bilbilis. In 100 he returned to Bilbilis, 
where he resided on the estate of one of his 
patronesses, a lady called Marcella, until his 
death. 

Martial Law (miir’shal), a term pertaining 
to military operations, embracing the exercise 
of arbitrary power by the military authorities 
of regions where ordinary administration has 
been rendered inoperative by civil disturbances 
or by becoming a theater of war. It differs from 
military law in that the latter governs the sol- 
diers of an army at all times, while martial law 
is applied more particularly to civilians and its 
administration rests with the officials in supreme 
authority. The conditions under which martial 
law may be exercised are set forth in the army 
regulations of national governments. For this 
reason, when officially proclaimed, the martial 
law displaces the civil law to a certain extent 
in a province or other minor subdivision of a 
country, In cases of riots, insurrections, or threat- 
ened enemy invasion, the governor of a state 
or territory, or the President of the U.S., may 
declare martial law by proclamation, but it is 
limited to the region affected, which is said to 
be under martial law. 

Martin (mär’tin), a genus of birds found all 
over the world except in New Zealand. The 
Goo is often confused with the swallow 

q.v.). 

Martin, saint, Bishop of Tours, born at 
Sabaria, in the Roman province of Pannonia, ca. 
316 a.D.; died ca. 400. He was the son of a mili- 
tary tribune, was educated at Pavia, and entered 
the military service under Constantine. Later he 
saw service under Julian the Apostate. While 
serving in the army he embraced Christianity. 
On returning to his home, he converted his 
mother and many of his friends to the Christian 
faith. About 360 he established a monastery near 
Poitiers, France, where he passed much of his 
time in seclusion, and in 371 was made Bishop of 
Tours. He also founded the monastery at Mar- 
montiers. The Roman Catholic Church cele- 
brates his birth on Nov. rr. 


Martin, the name of five popes of Rome. 
Saint Martin I succeeded Theodore I in 649; died 
Sept. 16, 655. Martin II (or Marinus I) became 
Pope in 882; died in 884. Martin III (or Marinus 
II) was Pope from 942 to 946. Martin IV (Simon 
de Brion) succeeded Nicholas III in 1281; died 
on Mar. 25, 1285. Martin V (Oddone Colonna) 
succeeded John XXIII in 1417; died on Feb. 20, 
1431. See Pope. 

Martin du Gard (mar-tan’ dü gar’), rocer, 
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author, born in Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, March 
23, 1881; died in Belléme, Aug. 22, 1958. His first 
book, “Devenir,” was published in 1908, and five 
years later he published “Jean Barois.” After 
serving in World War I, he began work on his 
long novel “Les Thibaults’; the final volume, 
“Epilogue,” appeared in 1940. The novel depicts 
French life from 1903 to 1914 and analyzes the 
moral issues of the period. He wrote several 
plays, among them “Un Taciturne” (1932); and 
his recent works include “Recollections of André 
Gide” (1953) and “The Postman” (1955). He 
won the Nobel Prize for literature in 1937. 
Martin, youn, historical and landscape paint- 
er, born near Hexham, England, July 19, 1789; 
died Feb. 17, 1854. He first studied heraldic 
painting, but later turned to the Biblical subjects 
for which he is noted. His works include “The 
Fall of Nineveh,” “The Eve of the Deluge,” 
“The Deluge,” and “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
Martin (mdr’tin), JosEPH WILLIAM, JR, Con- 
gressman, born in North Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 
3, 1884. Martin began a newspaper career as a 
reporter on the Attleboro Sun and the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Journal (1902-08); he then became 
publisher of the North Attleboro Evening Chron- 
ticle (1908) and went into politics as a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature (1912-17). In 
1925, he began his long service in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, becoming Republican minor- 
ity leader in 1939. He was Speaker of the House 
of the Republican-controlled 80th and 83rd ses; 
sions of Congress (1947-49; 1953-55) and was 
chairman of five Republican national conventions 
(1940, 1944, 1948, 1952, 1956). In 1959 his 20 
years as Republican congressional leader came to 
an end when Rep. Charles A. Halleck challenged 
his position and was supported by the majority 
of Republicans. Martin has become known for his 
honesty, his faithfulness to his party, and for his 
skillful political tactics. y 
Martin, WILLIAM ALEXANDER PARSONS, mi 
sionary, born in Livonia, Ind., Apr. 10, 1827; 
died Dec. 18, 1916. In 1846 he graduated from 
Indiana State Univ., studied theology, and be- 
came a missionary to China under the Presby- 
terian Board. He founded a mission in Peking 
in 1863 and in 1869 became president of a Peking 
college, T‘ungwén Kuan, where he was RA 
fessor of international law. He was presida 
Imperial Univ., Peking, from 1898 until its de- 
struction in 1900, and was professor of E 
national law at Wuchang Univ. (1902-05). A 
publications in Chinese and English include “i 
Cycle of Cathay” (1896) and “The Awakening 
of China” (1 ; 
Aaea earns) , HARRIET, author, born 
in Norwich, England, June 12, 1802; died June a 
1876. She was the daughter of a manufacturer e 3 
was reared in an intellectual, Puritanical home. 
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Deafness began to affect her at an early age, and 
she was physically weak during most of her life. 
Her first writings appeared as contributions to 
the Monthly Repository in 1821. Her “Illustra- 
tions of Political Economy,” which appeared in 
1832, established her reputation; this was followed 
shortly by “Illustrations of Taxation.” These two 
publications gave her ample returns for support 
and further literary work, She visited Canada 
and the U.S. in 1834, after which she published 
“Society in America” and “Retrospect of Western 
Travel.” Her most important work was her auto- 
biography. Her other publications include chil- 
dren’s stories, religious essays, and books on 
history, biography, political economy, and so- 
ciology. 

Martineau, james, theologian, born at Nor- 
wich, England, Apr. 21, 1805; died Jan. 11, 1900. 
He was a younger brother of Harriet Martineau 
(q.v.). He was descended from a family of 
Huguenots and studied for the ministry at Man- 
chester Coll. in York. His first charge was at 
Dublin, whence he went to Liverpool, where he 
taught science in public classes while serving as 
pastor. In 1853 he was made professor of mental 
and moral philosophy at Manchester New Coll., 
Manchester. He was made principal of the col- 
lege in 1869. His chief writings include “The 
Seat of Authority in Religion,” “The Rationale 
of Religious Enquiry,” “Essays: Philosophical and 
Theological,” and “A Study of Spinoza.” 

According to Martineau’s views, man has a 
power of conscience through which the higher 
of two conflicting motives may be ascertained 
without the aid of experience. 

Martinique (mdr’t'n-ék’), an island of. the 
Lesser Antilles, between Dominica and Saint 
Lucia, in the Caribbean Sea. It has an area of 
380 ‘sq. m. The terrain is mountainous. The 
highest peak, Mt. Pelée, is an active volcano. 
The climate is tropical. Most of the inhabitants 
are Negroes and mulattoes; there are some of 
European descent. Sugar cane is the principal 
crop. Secondary crops include citrus and trop- 
ical fruits, coffee, and cacao. To meet local 
needs, however, it is necessary to import most 
foodstuffs. Chief industries are sugar refining 
and rum making. There are 700 m. of road. 
Airline and steamship companies link Martin- 
ique to North and South America and France. 
A program of harbor development was recently 
begun at Fort-de-France (pop. 1954, 60,000), 
the chief commercial city and capital. The first 
French settlers arrived in 1635- Britain held 
the island on several occasions, but it was re- 
stored to France in 1815. There have been 
many natural disasters, the most devastating in 
1902, when Mt. Pelée erupted, annihilating. St.- 
Pierre and its 30,000 inhabitants. The privilege 
of French citizenship was extended in 1848, 
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and Martinique became a department of France 
in 1946. It is governed by a prefect and 
an elected general council and is represented 
in the French assembly. Population, 1954, 
239,130. 

Martinsburg (mär'tnz-búrg), county seat 
of Berkeley County, West Virginia, in the Shen- 
andoah valley, about 68 m. w. of Washington, 
D.C. It is on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R.’s. The principal buildings include 
the Federal courthouse and post office, the high 
school, the public library, and the Newton D. 
Baker General Hospital. Among the manufac- 
tures are lime, woolen goods, furniture, clothing, 
flour, brick and cement. It has a large trade in 
produce and merchandise. The place was settled 
and incorporated in 1778, At the time of the Civil 
War it was important as a base of supplies for 
the Confederates. Population, 1950, 15,621. 

Martins Ferry (mär'tinz féré), a city in 
Belmont County, Ohio, on the Ohio River, nearly 
opposite Wheeling, W.Va. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and other railroads. 
It has a high school, a public library, and Walnut 
Grove Cemetery, where many early settlers were 
buried. The manufactures include engines, fur- 
naces, asphalt, gloves, hardware, farming imple- 
ments, glass, lumber products, fabricated steel, 
pipe couplings, and tin plate. Much coal is pro- 
duced in the vicinity. The place was settled in 
1769 and incorporated in 1865. Population, 1940, 
14,729: iN 1950, 13,220. 

Martin’ (mér’ti-ndo), BOHUSLAV, composer, 
born in Politka, Bohemia, Dec. 8, 1890; died in 
Liestal, Switzerland, Aug. 29, 1959- He was a 
child prodigy as a violinist and won the inter- 
est of wealthy patrons, who financed his studies 
at the Prague Conservatory of Music. He played 
with the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (1913- 
23) and later lived in Paris until the German 
invasion of France (1940). Taking up residence 
in the U.S. in 1941, he was visiting professor 
of music at Princeton Univ. (1948) and subse- 
quently taught composition at the Mannes School 
of Music in New York City. 

Martinů produced music of great variety, in- 
cluding operas, ballets, symphonies, concertos, 
and choral and chamber works. At first dis- 
playing the influence of Claude Debussy, he de- 
veloped his own style after study under Albert 
Roussel in Paris (1923-24) and became an out- 
standing composer of 2o0th-century music. His 
work was first performed in the U.S. by Serge 
Koussevitzky, to whom he later dedicated a sym- 
phony. In 1943 he composed the “Memorial to 
Lidice,” in honor of the Czech village which 
was wiped out with all its inhabitants by the 
Germans during World War II. 

Martius (mdi’ts¢-c0s), CARL FRIEDRICH PHILIPP 
von, traveler and naturalist, born in Erlangen, 
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Germany, April 17, 1794; died in Munich, Dec. 
13, 1868. After being graduated from the Univ. 
of Erlangen (1814), he published several botani- 
cal works and then went on a plant-finding expe- 
dition to Brazil, returning (1820) with a rare 
collection of plants and animals. He taught bot- 
any for some 30 years thereafter in Munich. 

Martyr (mdr’tér), a word derived from the 
Greek for “witness,” applied by the Christian 
churches to a person who suffers death rather 
than renounce his religion, thus bearing witness 
to the truth by surrendering his life. In the early 
history of Christianity and during many periods 
up to modern times, persecutions were frequent 
and many suffered death rather than forsake the 
Christian cause. A martyrology is a treatise con- 
taining a list of saints and martyrs, with brief 
Notices of their life and death, and the days of 
the year on which they are commemorated. The 
earliest treatise of this sort was published in the 
4th century; the most extensive, written by Car- 
dinal Caesar Baronius (1538-1607), critical com- 
mentaties, appeared in 1586. 

Marvel (mér’vél), 1K, pen name of ponatp 
GRANT MITCHELL, author, born in Norwich, Conn., 
April 12, 1822; died at Edgewood, Conn., Dec. 
15, 1908. A graduate of Yale Univ. (1841), he 
visited Europe, studied law, and spent two years 
(1853-55) as consul in Venice before retiring to 
his farm, “Edgewood,” near New Haven to de- 
vote himself to writing. Widely read in his own 
time, he is now best remembered for his “Rever- 
ies of a Bachelor” (1850) and “Dream Life” 
(1851). 

Marvell (mär včl), axvrew, poet and satirist, 
born at Winestead, Yorkshire, England, March 
31, 1621; died in London, Aug. 16, 1678. He was 
graduated from Trinity Coll., Cambridge, in 
1638, and later spent four years visiting Holland, 
France, Italy, and Spain. After some years as a 
tutor, he served as assistant to John Milton (q.v.) 
from 1657 until the Restoration (1660). He repre- 
sented the town of Hull in Parliament from 
1659 until his death. Admired by contemporaries 
for his satires, he is familiar to modern readers 
for his minor poems; among the best known are 
“The Garden” and “To His Coy Mistress,” 

Marx (märks), Kart, socialist and author, 
born in Trier, Germany, May 5, 1818; died in 
London, March 14, 1883. The son of a lawyer, 
he studied law and Philosophy at Bonn, Berlin, 
and Jena (Ph.D., 1842). In 1841 he joined the 
staff of the Rheinische Zeitung; after this paper 
was suppressed in 1843, he married and moved 
to Paris. There, he met Friedrich Engels (q.v.), 
with whom he collaborated on a critical book 
directed against the views of the contemporary 
German liberal Bruno Bauer. In Paris, he also 
published a newspaper called Vorwärts and be- 
gan a review, the “German-French Annuals.” In 
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1845 he was exiled from France and settled in 


Brussels, Belgium, where he became a leading 
factor in the working-class movement which 
culminated in the revolution of 1848. He founded 
a German Workers’ Society and joined the Com- 
munist League of the Just, which had branches 
in many European capitals. For this society Marx 
and Engels, late in 1847, wrote the “Communist 
Manifesto,” which rapidly became the creed of 
the socialist revolutionaries. It advocated aboli- 
tion of private property, and set forth the histori- 
cal doctrine of class-struggle, calling upon work- 
ingmen to recognize their economic position and 
to secure betterment through unified class action, 
In Brussels, Marx also published “The Poverty of 
Philosophy” (1847), in answer to Proudhon’s 
“Philosophy of Poverty,” and together with 
Engels wrote several critical essays directed 
mainly against the socialist Ludwig Feuerbach. 
After the revolution of 1848, Marx moved to 
London where he lived in comparative poverty, 
writing for newspapers and carrying out his 
researches in political economy. In 1859, he pub- 
lished his “Critique of Political Economy,” the 
first part of a much larger work planned to 
cover the whole ground of political economy. 
Later he altered the plan and rewrote the book, 
of which the first volume was published (1867) 
under the title “Das Kapital.” This is a scientific 
and scholarly treatise of the relation er, 
capital and labor, setting forth the theory o! 
surplus value (see Marxism). It shows his e 
comprehensive ability and knowledge of social 
questions and has served as the basis of almost 
all modern socialist movements (see Socialism). 
In 1864 Marx was instrumental in bringing 
about the formation of a powerful socialist or- 
ganization known as the International Working 
Men’s Assn. (see International), of which he 
became the recognized head. 
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Marxism (méarks‘izm), named after its 
founder Karl Marx (q.v.), a type of Socialism, 
often called scientific Socialism, which advocates 
socialization of the means of production through 
revolution by the proletariat. It is based on cer- 
tain philosophical, economic, and political theses 
formulated by Marx in “Das Kapital” and by 
Marx and Friedrich Engels (q.v.) in the “Com- 
munist Manifesto.” 

The philosophical basis of Marxism rests in 
the materialistic interpretation of history. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the basis of society is its 
economic structure which determines all ideo- 
logical factors. Since men act primarily upon 
economic motives, history must be viewed in 
terms of the class struggle, which will end in 
the victory of the proletariat and produce a class- 
less society after an intermediary period of dic- 
tatorship by the proletariat. This end can only 
be achieved through revolution since progress is 
possible only by complete replacement of the old 
system by the new. 

Marxian economic theory is based on the theory 
of surplus value. Value, according to Marx, is 
not a subjective concept, but a measurable ab- 
straction and consists of socially necessary labor. 
As each worker produces more than he needs 
for his subsistence, a surplus value of labor is 
built up which is appropriated by the capitalists. 
The competitive structure of capitalism results 
in concentration of wealth in fewer and fewer 
hands, and will make possible the expropria- 
tion by the workers of the few owners. Thus 
capitalism is engaged in a fatal evolution which 
will eventually produce the communist state. 

The political conclusions drawn from these 
philosophical and economic theses is that the 
state is an instrument of class exploitation and 
will fall with the victory of the last exploited 
class, the proletariat. Although Socialism existed 
long before Marx, the Marxian synthesis of older 
socialistic theories with a scientific criticism of 
the developing structure of capitalism, is the 
basis of all great modern socialist movements. 

The first fruit of the new Socialism was the 
formation (1863) of the International Working 
Men’s Assn. (the International) in London, whose 
constitution and declaration of principles were 
drafted by Marx himself. Its aim was to work 
for world revolution by organizing a class-con- 
scious proletariat in every country. The move- 
ment, however, soon split into two factions, an 
anarchist group led by Bakunin (q.v.), which 
gained control after 1869, and the followers of 
Marx. As a result the organization declined and 
was finally dissolved in 1875. When the Second 
International was formed in 1889, the move- 
ment had undergone a modification as a result 
of actual conditions in Europe, It produced a 
simplified party dogma and declared itself in 
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favor of more democratic methods, It ceased 
to be an international forcé and died altogether 
with the outbreak of World War I when social- 
ists supported their national governments rather 
than affirming their solidarity with workers of 
all countries, a basic principle of Karl Marx. For 
all practical purposes the history of Marxism 
after 1875 is the history of the various national 
Social Democratic parties formed along Marxist 
lines. See International. 

The strongest and most orthodox of these 
Marxist parties was the German Working Men’s 
‘Assn. founded (1863) by Ferdinand Lassalle. In 
1869, another Marxist party was organized by 
two pupils of Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel. These two parties competed for 
followers until their amalgamation at the Gotha 
Convention (1875) to form the Social Demo- 
cratic party of Germany. This party was the 
chief supporter of the International and expe- 
rienced a steady growth throughout the roth 
and early 2oth centuries. After the war it became 
the main support of the Weimar Republic and 
was wiped out with it by the advent of Na- 
tional Socialism. 

In France, Marxism never achieved the suc- 
cess it did in Germany, partly because the French 
were unable to accept the rigidity of Marxist 
thinking and partly because France remained 
largely agrarian, The strictly Marxist movement 
led by Jules Guesde and Lafargue had little 
success and soon split into innumerable factions. 
The most important of these were the Possi- 
bilists led by Jean Jaurès. Another deviation which 
arose in France was syndicalism (q.v.), which 
combined elements of Marx, Proudhon (q.v.), 
and Bakunin. 

While Marxism developed very much along 
German lines in Italy and Austria, it never had 
more than a nominal existence in America and 
England. British labor, sharing in the profits of 
British hegemony and bred in an atmosphere of 
democratic co-operation and reform, refused to 
accept the Marxian tenets of revolution, Although 
a Marxian Social Democratic Federation was 
founded (1881), it never became a mass party. 
Of much more influence was Fabianism, which re- 
jected the theories of revolution, class struggle, 
and surplus value and advocated gradual reform. 
Fabianism was instrumental in creating, in 1900, 
a unified Labour party which accepted the Fabian 
tenets and attitude. 

Marxism hence remained confined to the Con- 
tinent and was strong only in central and east- 
ern Europe. It was weakened, however, by a 
contradiction between its dogmatic basis and 
the practical situation, Marx’s optimistic proph- 
ecy of world revolution had not come true and 
there was no really revolutionary situation in 
Europe. This realization led to a movement for 
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modification of Marxism, known as Revisionism 
(q.v.). Its founder, Eduard Bernstein, urged 
democratization of Marxism and cooperation 
with all the progressive forces in society, claiming 
that in his later works Marx had dropped his 
old radical theory of revolution in favor of an 
evolutionary policy. Although the Revisionists 
remained a minority, there was a trend toward 
increasing participation of socialist parties in 
bourgeois governments, resulting in a contra- 
diction between the practical policies pursued 
by the parties and their theoretical foundation, 
which remained true to orthodox Marxism. 
Marxism was applied in practice in only one 
country, Russia. It was introduced into Russia 
in 1883 by Plekhanov, who formed the first Rus- 
sian Social Democratic group. The movement 
soon divided into three factions: Nihilism (q.v.), 
a socialist party which disagreed with the indus- 
trial formulae of Marx, and a third group based 
on Marxist theories. The revolution of 1917 
ended in the victory of Marxism as reinterpreted 
by Lenin (q.v.), which is regarded by Commu- 
nists as the true Marxian ideology, while it is 
denounced by western Marxists as an authori- 
tarian deviation. Western Socialism refused co- 
operation in the Communist or Third Inter- 
national called by Moscow and increasingly 
participated in coalition governments. The 
necessity of fighting on two fronts, the bour- 
geoisie on the one hand and Communism on the 
other, has greatly weakened the western Marxist 
parties and contributed to their defeat under 
National Socialism and Fascism. See also Com- 
munism; Fabian Society; Labour Party; Socialism. 
Mary (mdr'i), the mother of Jesus Christ, 
called THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY and OUR LADY 
(in French, NOTRE DAME) or Maponna (from 
the Italian, meaning “my lady”). Some Bibli- 
cal authorities believe that the genealogy in 
Luke is that of Mary, considering Heli to have 
been her father (Luke 3:23), while the common 
tradition of Christianity holds her to be the 
daughter of Joachim and Anna. Positive in- 
formation of her life begins with her betrothal 
to Joseph and the incidents attending the birth 
of the Child Jesus. The New Testament men- 
tions her in several places, but always in relation 
to Christ. Three references are made to her dur- 
ing the public ministry of Christ and one after 
His death. The common tradition of Christians 
„has been that Mary was a virgin before, during, 
and after the birth of Christ, and that she had 
no other children. (The word brethren used in 
the New Testament is a translation of the Syriac 
word which can mean also cousins.) Some com- 
mentators, however, have claimed that the breth- 
ren of Christ mentioned in the Scriptures are 
actually blood brothers. The life of Mary is 
described in Christian sources as one of great 


MADONNA OF THE TREES 
By Giovanni Bellini (1426-1516). The Blessed Virgin 
has been a subject for paintings by many great artists 
(oD TE SS 
piety, and it is especially stated that she was 
persevering in prayer. According to tradition, 
she dwelt with John at Jerusalem after Christ's 
ascension, but some writers think that she retired 
with John to Ephesus after the siege of Jeru- 
salem. Writers generally agree that her death 
occurred a.p. 48, or 63. In 1950 Pope Pius xII 
declared it to be a dogma of the Catholic faith 
that the body of the Virgin Mary was taken into 
heaven and united to her soul immediately 
after her death. Mary is not worshiped by 
Protestants. See also Ave Maria; Fatima; Im- 
maculate Conception; Lourdes; Rosary. 
Mary, queen consort of George V of Eng! F 
born in Kensington Palace, London, May 20, 
1867; died in London, March 24, 1953. She we 
the daughter of the duke of Teck and the secon 
cousin of George, then the duke of York, who 
she married in 1893. Upon the death of Edwar 
VII, they were crowned (June 22, 1911) in 
Westminster Abbey. Queen Mary took an active 
interest in public affairs, particularly the vrg 
of women and children. During World War 
she established the Queen’s Work for Women 
Fund and other relief organizations. Quai 
Mary was the first woman to be created (1936) 
Dame Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. S F 
had six children, including Edward VIII an 
George VI (qq.v.)- 
Mary, QUEEN oF SCOTS, or MARY STUART, ask 
in Linlithgow Palace near Edinburgh, i a 
land, Dec. 7 or 8, 1542; beheaded in P 
inghay, England, Feb. 8, 1587- She was af 
daughter of James V of Scotland and Mary 
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Guise, or Mary of Lorraine (1515-60). Mary’s 
turbulent and tragic career began when, only a 
week old, she became queen, at her father’s 
death. A plan to arrange a marriage between 
the young queen and Prince Edward of Eng- 
land (later Edward VI) had to be discarded, 
and in 1548 a marriage was agreed upon with 
the French dauphin (later Francis Il), and 
Mary was sent to France. Raised there in the 
Catholic faith, she married Francis in 1558, 
ascending the throne of France with him in 1559. 

Mary of Guise, meanwhile, had become 
(1554) regent in Scotland, in behalf of her 
daughter. As a Roman Catholic, she was in 
conflict with John Knox (q.v.) and the Protes- 
tant reformers. French troops came to the 
regent’s aid, while the Protestants were sup- 
ported by Elizabeth of England. With the death 
of Mary of Guise in 1560, the French were 
forced to withdraw, leaving Scotland in the 
hands of the Protestants and without an actual 
ruler. 

In 1560 Francis II of France also died, and 
Charles IX ascended the throne. The loss of 
the French crown, the waning power of the 
house of Guise, and the death of her mother 
impelled Mary to return, as queen, to Scotland. 
There, a difficult situation confronted her. Be- 
cause of her years in France, the nationalistic 
Scots regarded her as a foreigner. A devout 
Catholic, she was opposed, on religious grounds, 
by John Knox and the Protestant leaders, Finally 
there was her right of succession, which she 
claimed after Elizabeth, to the throne of Eng- 
land as granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, the 
queen of James IV. 

A woman of great charm, Mary won over 
most of her adversaries in Scotland, with the 
exception of John Knox, who continued in rigid 
opposition. Acceding to his demands, she was 
obliged to recognize Protestantism and agree to 
various strict religious laws but retained her own 
right to practice Catholicism. In spite of repeated 
appeals to Elizabeth concerning her claim to the 
English throne, she never received a satisfactory 
answer. In 1565 she strengthened her claim by 
marrying Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley (4-v.), 
grandnephew of Henry VIII, iving him the title 
of king. The Roman Catholic marriage, how- 
ever, angered the Scots, but she easily overcame 
some insurrections. Darnley proved vicious and 
untrustworthy, and Mary refused to grant him 
the crown matrimonial (which would give him 
and his heirs the Scottish crown). This, and 
Mary’s excessive reliance on her adviser David 
Rizzio (an Italian musician, ca. 1533-06), caused 
Darnley to join a plot engineered by discon- 
tented nobles, Rizzio, while meeting with the 
Queen in Holyrood palace in Edinburgh, was 
seized and murdered. Mary, however, charmed 
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obec iu eat tse CE LE PEER 
Darnley over to her side and escaped with him 
to Dunbar under the protection of James Hep- 
burn, the Earl of Bothwell (q.v.); and Rizzio's 
murderers were outlawed, Three months later, 
Mary gave birth to Darnley’s son, later James 
VI of Scotland and James I of England, 

Early in 1567, Darnley contracted smallpox 
and went to Kirk o' Field to recover, Mary 
visited him there on Feb. 9, and later that night 
the house was blown up, killing Darnley, Sus- 
picion was directed at Bothwell, but a “packed” 
court acquitted him in April, and Mary's com- 
plicity in the murder has never been proved. 
On May 15 Bothwell and Mary were married, 
after her, probably faked, abduction by Both- 
well. The union outraged the Scottish lords, 
who revolted, and at Carberry Hill, near Edin- 
burgh, the remaining forces of Mary and Both- 
well were routed (June 15). Bothwell fled from 
Scotland, and Mary was imprisoned at Loch- 
leven Castle and forced to abdicate (July 1567) 
in favor of her son. 

In 1568 Mary escaped from Lochleven, but 
her force of several thousand supporters was 
defeated at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13). 
She went to England to put herself under the 
protection of Queen Elizabeth, who confined 
her in various castles in England for the rest 
of her life. Mary's stay in England was char- 
acterized by a succession of conspiracies against 
Elizabeth and the crown, most of them engi- 
neered by the Roman Catholics. They culmi- 
nated in the Babington plot (1586) to murder 
Elizabeth and liberate Mary. Mary was sent to 
Fotheringhay castle in Northamptonshire and 
tried (Oct. 14-15, 1586) for conspiring against 
the life of Elizabeth. She was found guilty 
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when the hearing adjourned to the Star Cham- 
ber. Mary’s involvement in the Babington plot, 
as with Lord Darnley’s murder, has never been 
clearly proved, but most scholars believe she at 
least knew of the conspiracy. 

Mary Stuart’s romantic and tragic history has 
made her the frequent subject of biographies 
and histories and the heroine of many plays, 
such as Schiller’s “Mary Stuart” (1800), Swin- 
burne’s three dramas, “Chastelard” ( 1865), 
“Bothwell” (1874), and “Mary Stuart” (1881), 
and, more recently, Maxwell Anderson’s “Mary 
of Scotland” (1933). 

Mary I or mary tupor, queen of England, 
known in history as Loopy Mary, born in 
Greenwich Palace near London, England, Feb. 
18, 1516; died in London, Nov. 17, 1558. She 
was the oldest child of King Henry VIII and 
the daughter of his first wife, Catherine of 
Aragon. Mary was the first woman to rule Eng- 
land. Since Henry VIII had several wives, there 
had been some controversy as to which of his 
three children should inherit the throne. By the 
will of her father, however, Mary was to suc- 
ceed to the throne after her half brother Edward 
and his children. Edward, who reigned as 
Edward VI, was sickly and died at the age of 
16 in 1553. The duke of Northumberland (John 
Dudley, ca. 1502-53), who had been joint regent 
during the reign of young Edward, attempted 
to give the throne to Edward’s cousin, Lady 
Jane Grey. But the noblemen supported Mary 
and provided armed protection. Northumber- 
land was arrested and executed, Mary being wel- 
comed by nobles and commoners alike. 

On coming into power, Mary, a devout Catho- 
lic, determined to reverse the course of the 
Reformation in England, the growth of an 
Anglican church in opposition to the pope, 
which began in the reign of her father and con. 
tinued in that of her brother. These plans and 
her intended marriage to Philip of Spain, son of 
Emperor Charles V, led to a revolt by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the younger, which was put 
down after a battle at Southwark (now a bor- 
ough of London). Mary, until now quite 
moderate in her actions, was embittered, and 
among those executed were many quite inno- 
cent persons, including Lady Jane Grey. 

She married Philip in 1554 but soon found 
herself unhappy and childless, and her consort 
left England after about a year. He returned 
briefly in 1557 and succeeded in drawing Eng- 
land into a war with France, which cost 
England the city of Calais, her last Possession on 
the Continent. 

Mary was determined that England would 
again acknowledge the authority of the Pope in 
Church matters. Protestant services were to be 
discontinued and Protestant leaders exiled. 
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Parliament was persuaded to invite back the 
papal legate, Reginald Pole (1500-58), who re- 
turned in 1554, became a cardinal in 1555, and 
was made archbishop of Canterbury in 1556. 
Both lords and commons knelt with the qu n 
to pledge their loyalty to the Roman Catholic 
Church. However, for refusing to renou 
their faith, more than 200 Protestants (includin 
Archbishop Cranmer, q.v.) were burned at thi 
stake. The persecutions succeeded only in arous- 
ing support for the victims; several ill-fated plots 
to overthrow the queen were harshly punished, aa 
and she became known as Bloody Mary. She 
was succeeded by her sister Elizabeth. rh 
Mary Il, queen of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, born in St. James’ Palace, London, © 
England, April 30, 1662; died in London, Dec. 
28, 1694. She was the oldest child of the duke 
of York, later James II of England. Although 
her father was a Catholic, Mary was raised as 
Protestant, and her devotion to this faith play 
an important part in her life. When she Wi 
only 15, she was married to Prince William of 
Orange, stadtholder of Holland, a man 12 years ih, 
her senior. Although unhappy about this choice, 
Mary left England to live with her husband. 
Upon the death of Charles II in 1685, her father 
became James II, but his policies were so un: 
popular that the English people looked forwar 
to the day when Mary would take his place: 
Their hopes were shattered, however, by th 
unexpected birth of a son to James. Con a 
quently, a group of prominent men invited — 
William of Orange to invade England and to — 
drive James from the throne. Landing at Torba! 
on Nov. 5, 1688, William quickly gained a largi 
following, and James II fled to France. Par! 
ment officially proclaimed William (as William 
II, q.v.) and Mary joint rulers on Feb. 13, 
1689. Being elected rulers, William and Mary 
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could lay no claim to “divine right,” or rule by 
God's will. Henceforth, Parliament was recog- 
nized in England to hold the real power. 

During the reign of William and Mary, reli- 
gion and the press were both given greater 
freedom. The Bill of Rights, enacted in the first 
year of their reign (1689), contained many pro- 
visions later included in the U.S. Constitution. 
William was often out of the country, at the 
head of the army, leaving Mary to rule alone 
for months at a time. William ruled alone after 
her death. 

Mary, pucuess oF surcunpy, born in Brussels, 
the Low Countries, Feb. 13, 1457; died there, 
March 27, 1482. She was the only child and heir 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. On her 
father’s death (Jan. 5, 1477), Louis XI of France 
seized Burgundy and Picardy and proposed a 
marriage between Mary and the dauphin 
Charles so that the rest of her inheritance, par- 
ticularly the Netherlands, would pass to France. 
She declined the French alliance and, in order 
to win the support of the Netherlands, restored 
the liberties that her ancestors had annulled, 
Later, in 1477, she married the future Emperor 
Maximilian I, thus establishing the house of 
Hapsburg in the Low Countries. After Mary’s 
premature death from a fall off a horse, Maxi- 
milian struggled to hold the lands. It was not 
until 1493 that he was able to control the 
Netherlands, the same year that Artois and 
Franche-Comté, which had passed to France in 
1483, were returned to Mary’s son Philip (later 
Philip I of Castile), but Burgundy and Picardy 
remained French. 


Maryland (mér’i-land), a state in the South 
Atlantic section of the U.S., one of the 13 ori- 
ginal states of the Union and the seventh to 
ratify the Federal Constitution. It is a historic 
land that combines many characteristics of both 
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the North and South. An agricultural region with 
tobacco fields and stately mansions, it was also 
one of the birthplaces of American industry and 
transportation. The first steam railroad, the first 
iron ship, and the first telegraph line were built 
in Maryland. Its port of Baltimore is one of the 
largest in the nation. In Maryland, at Antietam, 
was fought the most costly single day’s fighting 
of the Civil War. In this state, the national 
anthem was written, 


Maryland is bounded on the n. by Pennsyl- 
vania, on the £. by Delaware and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the s. by Virginia and West Virginia, 
and on the w. by West Virginia and Virginia. 
Maryland ranks 42nd among the states in size 
and 21st in population, according to the 1960 
Decennial Census of Population (the District of 
Columbia included in both of these rankings). 

The state was given its name by King Charles 
I, who named it for Henrietta Maria, his queen, 
The nickname for Maryland is the “Old Line 
State,” which refers to the steadfastness of Mary- 
land men who covered Washington’s retreat at 
the battle of Long Island. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Maryland is an irregularly shaped state divided 
into two parts by Chesapeake Bay. The portion 
lying east of the bay is part of the Delmarva 
Peninsula (Delaware, the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the two eastern shore counties, Accomac 
and Northampton, of Virginia), This area, to- 
gether with the part of the state that forms the 
western shore of Chesapeake Bay, is a low, sandy 
region indented by many bays. Elevations in this 
part of Maryland are generally below 100 ft. 
Within the bay are numerous islands, and along 
the Atlantic shore of the Delmarva Peninsula 
runs the long, thin, offshore island of Assateague 
paralleling the coast, separated from the main- 
land by the narrow lagoons, Chincoteague Bay 
and Sinepuxent Inlet. 

Inland from the bay area is a belt of upland 
country, part of the Piedmont Region that runs 
parallel to the Atlantic coast between the Ap 
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Location Between 75°4’ and 79°33’ W. long. 
and 37°53’ and 39°44’ N. lat. 
Area 10,577 sq. m. 
Land 91874 sq. 
Inland woter 703 sq. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 120 m. 
East to west 200 m. 
Population (1960) 3,100,689 
Capital city Annapolis 
Highest point Backbone Mt. (3,360 ft.) 
Lowest point Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 
Entered the Union 
(7th state) 1788 
Song “Maryland, My Maryland," words by 
James Ryder Randall; music, German 
traditional 
Flower Black-eyed Susan 
Bird Baltimore oriole 
Motto Fattii Maschii, Parole Femine (Italian, 
meaning “Manly Deeds, Womonly 
Words") 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


palachian Mts, and the coastal plain. This plateau 
has been carved away in many places by the 
several rivers that cross it. 

West of the Piedmont belt lies the mountainous 
hinterland of Maryland. The Allegheny Mts. 
cross the state from southwest to northeast in 
a series of sharp ridges and narrow valleys. The 
highest point in the state, Backbone Mt. (3,360 
ft.), is located in this region, in the extreme 
southwest corner near the West Virginia bor- 
der. 

Maryland is crossed by a number of rivers. The 
longest and most important is the Potomac, 
which forms the southern border with Virginia 
and West Virginia, The District of Columbia 
(q.v.) is located on the north bank of this river. 
Many communities in nearby Maryland are really 
suburbs of Washington, D.C. The Monacacy 
River and Antietam and Conococheague creeks 
are among the tributaries of the Potomac. Par- 
alleling the Potomac and flowing down from the 
Piedmont to Chesapeake Bay is the Patuxent 
River. The Gunpowder and Susquehanna rivers 
enter the bay at its head. The principal rivers 
of the Delmarva Peninsula are the Chester, Chop- 
tank, Pocomoke, and Nanticoke. 

Although Maryland’s actual ocean frontage is 
only 31 m. long, when the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay and the many deep bays and river mouths 
are counted, Maryland has a coast line of 3,190 
m, one of the longest of any state. 

The soil of the Chesapeake Bay region of Mary- 
land is a yellowish, sandy loam, while that of 
the Piedmont area is a reddish sandy and clay 
loam. The soils of the mountain sections are of 
three types: brown silt loam; yellowish silt loam 
and stony loam made from eroded sandstone; 
and, in the extreme west, a brown gravelly and 
stony loam. 

Maryland has many places of interest. Old 
Trinity Church, near Cambridge, built in 1676, 
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is the oldest denominational church still in use 
in the nation. Fort McHenry, now a part of 
Baltimore, was the scene of a famous engage- 
ment during the War of 1812, and its cannons 
are preserved as a National Monument. Civil 
War days may be recalled by a trip to Antietam 
Battlefield, near Sharpsburg, or to the Barbara 
Fritchie House in Frederick. While it is doubt- 
ful that the events related in Whittier’s poem 
about Barbara Fritchie (see Barbara Frietchie) 
and Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson really oc- 
curred, her tiny house is now an interesting 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


March 25; statewide 

April; Worthington Valley 

May; Baltimore 

June; U.S. Naval Acad., Annapolis 
July, St. Michaels; August, Easton 
Sept. 12; statewide 


Maryland Day 

Maryland Hunt Cup Race 
Pimlico Racing Season 
Graduation Day 

Yacht Club Regattas 
Defenders Day 


museum. Those who love parades and ceremonies 
will enjoy a visit to Annapolis in spring or fall 
to see the midshipmen of the U.S. Naval Acad. 
on review. Horse fanciers from many parts of 
the country gather at Pimlico Race Track at 
Baltimore for the annual Preakness Race, while 
those who prefer hunting and steeplechase racing 
may attend the Maryland Hunt Cup Race at 
Worthington Valley. The Shot Tower (160 ft. 
high), a landmark in Baltimore, was once used 
to form shot by pouring molten lead in droplets 
into a pool at its base. 

Climate: Despite its small size, Maryland has 
a varied climate. Mild winters and hot summers 
are the rule in the southern and coastal parts 
of the state; but in the mountainous western 
counties, summers are shorter and cooler and 
winters more severe. Rainfall tends to be evenly 
distributed throughout the year, but it is slightly 
heavier in spring and late summer. 


Normal temperature, Baltimore 
January 
July 
Annual average 


Latest frost, Baltimore 
Earliest frost, Baltimore 
Precipitation, Baltimore 


Average growing season, Baltimore 182 days 


Naturar Resources 


One of Maryland’s most valuable resources 38 
its fertile soil. The range in soil types, elevation 
of the land, and length of the growing season 
enable Maryland to grow a great variety of nee 
The soil types in the regions around eer ie 
peake Bay are suitable for the growing of tobacco, 
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corn, soybeans, truck crops, hay, wheat, and al- 
falfa. In the Piedmont area, conditions favor 
dairying, livestock-raising, and truck farming. 
The western, or mountain, counties have little 
good farming soil but engage in orchard farm- 
ing to some extent. 

The state has 2,920,000 acres of forest land, 
with a total stand of live sawtimber of 6,771,000,- 
000 bd. ft. Softwood trees in Maryland include 
yellow and white pine, cedar, spruce, and hem- 
lock. Hardwood trees common in the state in- 
clude’beech, birch, gumwood, oak, and maple. 

The waters of Chesapeake Bay provide a wealth 
of valuable seafood, especially shellfish. Oysters, 
clams, and crabs are taken in great numbers. 
Diamondback terrapin, raised in pens along the 
shore, is a well-known Maryland delicacy. Fish 
taken in Maryland waters include striped bass 
and many other varieties. In recent years Mary- 
land has developed a soft-clam industry. 

Coal was once a much more important re- 
source of Maryland than it is today. Neverthe- 
less, it is still produced in quantity. Other 
mineral resources of Maryland include sand and 
gravel, building stone, brick clay, and limestone 
for making cement. k 

The state of Maryland fosters conservation in 
a number of ways. In order to prevent depletion 
of the oyster beds, methods of harvesting the 
shellfish are governed by strict rules that áre 
enforced by patrol boats. Research is also car- 
ried on to find means of protecting marine life 
from their natural enemies. Most of the many 
wild birds that shelter in Maryland’s woods and 
shore-line marshes are protected by hunting 
regulations, as are such wildlife as squirrels and 
deer. 


MaryLaND’s ECONOMY 


At the time of the 1960 census, Maryland had 
an employed population: of 1,133,968. Of this 
pa SO oR SETS 


FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL IN THE U.S. 
The Basilica of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, 


in Baltimore, was dedicated in 1821 
Courtesy Baltimore Assn. of Commerce 
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HISTORIC SCENES IN MARYLAND 


The Barbara Fritchie House (above), in Frederick, is 
the site of a legendary Civil War encounter in which 
the redoubtable Northern sympathizer defied the might 
of Gen, “Stonewall” Jackson by proudly displaying the 
Union flag as his troops marched into the town, The 
little house is now a museum. “Cornfield Lane” (left), 
in Antietam National Battlefield Site, near Sharpsburg, 
is lined with reminders of a grim Civil War struggle 
(Sept. 17, 1862). Here Union forces repulsed an inva- 
sion by Gen. Robert E. Lee, in a crucial victory for the 
North. The Washington Monument (below), on Mt. 
Vernon Place, is one of the memorials that gave Balti- 
more its once-common nickname of the “Monumental 
City” (Photos by M, E. Warren, Courtesy Maryland 
Dept. of Information) 


COMMERCE ON LAND AND WATER 

The State House dome at Annapolis (right), Mary- 
land's cap’ and home of the U.S, Naval Acad., 
beckons to the fishing and oyster fleets which ply Ch 
peake Bay (courtesy Maryland Dept. of Information), 
Chesapeake Bay, spanned by a beautiful bridge (cen- 
ter), is rich fishing ground, and wild fowl are plentiful 
in the surrounding marshes. A side view of Baltimore's 
harbor (elow), which is an important Eastern ship- 
ping and shipbuilding center; shipbuilding was an early 
industry, and Baltimore's artisans perfected their own 
clipper, long since supplanted by huge merchantmen 
built for modern shipping (courtesy Bethlehem Steel 
Shipbuilding Division), Another famous Maryland 
product is tobacco (bottom right); it has been valued 
since colonial times 
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Washington Monument State 
Park includes the first memorial 
(Jar left) ever built to the Father 
of Our Country (M. E. Warren, 
Photographer). Another historic 
place is Ft, McHenry (left). Here, 
Franci ott Key wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner" in 1814, 
after watching his countrymen 
withstand the British bombard- 
ment of the bastion, The fort has 
been restored and is part of the 
Ft. Henry Na al Monument 
and Historic Shrine, which at- 
tracts many visitors 
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total, ca. 35 per cent were in manufacturing; 7 
per cent in construction; 4 per cent in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fisheries; and 0.2 per cent in 
mining. The remainder were employed in the 
selling trades, in government, and in supplying 
personal, professional, and other services. 

As a source of income the most important 
manufacturing industries are the refining of 
metals, particularly iron and steel; food-process- 
ing; the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment, particularly aircraft; production of chemi- 
cals; and the making of electrical machinery, 
particularly communication equipment. The value 
added by manufacture of Maryland in 1961 was 
$2,716,274,000. 

There were 25,122 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total of 3,457,000 acres. The average farm had 
138 acres, with land and buildings valued at 
$30,095. 

Dairy farming and poultry and cattle-raising 
are the most important agricultural activities. In 
1961, 27 per cent of all farm marketing receipts 
were derived from the sale of dairy products, 25 
per cent came from poultry and eggs, and 13 per 
cent from meat animals. In that year the sale of 
livestock products of all types accounted for 65 
per cent of total marketing receipts, while crop 
sales accounted for 35 per cent. 

The most valuable crops are apples, corn, snap 
beans, soybeans, tobacco, tomatoes, and wheat. 
The total cash receipts from farm marketings of 
livestock, livestock products, and crops amounted 
to $276,380,000 in 1961. 

The waters of Chesapeake Bay, yielding clams, 
oysters, and crabs as well as other varieties of 
fish and shellfish, are also an important source 
of income for the state. In 1960 the total com- 
mercial catch of Maryland’s fisheries amounted 
to 69,113,000 lb. and was valued at $13,936,000. 

Maryland’s mineral output was valued at $62,- 
264,000. This value represented less than 1 per 
cent of the total U.S, output and placed the state 
36th among the states. The principal minerals, 
in the order of production value, were stone, 
cement, sand and gravel, and coal. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The port of Baltimore, in terms of tonnage 
handled, is among the nation’s largest ports, with 
a tonnage of 28,819,000 in 1961. Other water 
transportation features of Maryland include the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, Chesapeake Bay 
itself, and several navigable rivers, the most im- 
portant being the Potomac. 

Maryland is served by a number of major rail- 
roads, including the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
which was the first to operate in the state (1830) ; 
Western Maryland Ry.; and Pennsylvania R.R. 
Miles of railway in 1960 totaled 1,14r m. The 
state had 22,310 m. of rural and municipal roads 
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in 1960, of which 226 m. were nonsurfaced. All 
the principal cities have airfields. There were 
55 radio stations and four television channels in 
the state in 1961. 

The first newspaper in the state was the Mary- 
land Gazette, established in 1727 at Annapolis, 
Today's leading newspapers include the Balti- 
more News-Post and the Baltimore Sun. 


POPULATION 


Maryland has 23 counties and the independent 
city of Baltimore. The 1960 census population 
was 3,100,689 (1962 est. population, 3,191,000), 
an increase of 32.3 per cent over 1950. The ur- 
ban population comprised 2,253,832, or 72.7 per 
cent; the rural population 846,857, or 27.3 per 
cent. Between 1950 and 1960, the urban popula- 
tion rose 39.5 per cent, the rural population, 16.5 
per cent. Almost 63 per cent of the urban popu- 
lation lived in the urbanized area of Baltimore. 
Of the total 1960 population, white persons num- 
bered 2,573,919; of the 526,770 nonwhites, the 
vast majority (518,410) were Negroes, with the 
remainder including Chinese, Filipinos, Indians, 
and Japanese. Maryland’s native-born residents 
totaled 3,006,511; the foreign-born 94,178. Popula- 
tion density in 1960 averaged 314 per sq. m. 

The major religious bodies are the Jewish con- 
gregations, the Lutheran Church in America, 
The Methodist Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Chief Cities: Baltimore, Maryland’s largest city, 
on the Patapsco River near Chesapeake Bay, is a 
major seaport and manufacturing center. Fort 
McHenry and Johns Hopkins Univ. are impor- 
tant points of interest. 

Annapolis, the state capital, is located on Chesa- 
peake Bay at the mouth of the Severn River. It 
is also the site of the U.S. Naval Acad. 

Cumberland, on the north branch of the Poto- 
mac River in northwestern Maryland, is a rail- 
road junction and manufactures textiles, cloth- 
ing, and tires. It was the starting point of the 
famous Cumberland (or National) Road. 

Frederick, in northwestern Maryland, manu- 
factures clothing, brushes, and machinery and 
serves as a market for the surrounding agricul- 
tural area. 

Famous Men and Women: Bonaparte (née me 
terson), Elizabeth (1785-1879), the daughter ol 
a Maryland landowner, who married Jérôme, 
youngest brother of Napoleon I. 

Booth, Edwin Thomas (1833-93), famous 
Shakespearean actor. His brother, John wie 
Booth (1838-65), assassinated Abraham Lincoin- 

Calvert, Cecilius, 2nd Baron Baltimore (05, 
75), who founded Maryland after the death a 
Lord Baltimore, his father, to whom the lant 
had been promised. 
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Carroll, Charles (1737-1832), patriot. Known 
as “Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” he was the 
last to die of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Carroll, John (1735-1815), Roman Catholic 
priest, who became the first bishop of his Church 
in the U.S. 

Carson, Rachel Louise (1907- ), Pennsyl- 
vania-born zoologist and author (“The Sea 
Around Us” and “Silent Spring”). 

Decatur, Stephen (1779-1820), naval officer 
who defeated the North African pirates. 

ribbons, James (1834-1921), the second Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic cardinal. 

Hopkins, Johns (1795-1873), philanthropist, 
used his fortune to found Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Key, Francis Scott (1779-1843), who wrote 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman (1892-1956), mis- 
sionary teacher and author of children’s books 
on China. 

Mencken, Henry Louis (1880-1956), author, 
editor, critic, and commentator on the develop- 
ment of the American-English language. 

Peale, Charles Willson (1741-1827), painter, 
who was best known for his portraits of George 
Washington. 


Ruth, George Herman “Babe” (1895-1948), 
famous baseball player. 
Sobeloff, Simon Ernest (1894- ), former 


Solicitor General of the U.S., who became a 
Federal circuit judge. : 

Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1864), Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court, whose part in 
the Dred Scott decision attracted wide attention. 

Tubman, Harriet (1821-1913), Negro slave 
who led hundreds of slaves out of the South on 
the Underground Railroad; spy in the Civil War. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of seven and 16. State-sup- 
ported education in Maryland began in 1696, 
and the present system of schools was estab- 
lished in 1864. In 1962 public-school enrollment 
totaled 667,939. Roman Catholic parochial schools 
had an enrollment of 64,586 students in 1962. 
Leading publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning include the Univ. of Maryland, with 
campuses in College Park and in Baltimore, and 
the U.S. Naval Acad. in Annapolis. Maryland 
State Coll., part of the Univ. of Maryland, at 
Princess Anne, has traditionally enrolled Negro 
students. Notable among the private institutions 
of higher learning are the Johns Hopkins Univ. 
and Goucher Coll. (for women), both at Balti- 
more, and Washington Coll, Chestertown. At 
Annapolis is St. John’s Coll., the third-oldest col- 
lege in the U.S. Cultural institutions include the 
Baltimore Art Museum, the Peale Museum, the 


THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC RIVER 
The Potomac forms Maryland’s border with Virginia 
and West Virginia 
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Walters Art Gallery, the Peabody Inst. of Music, 
and the Maryland Historical Society, all in Balti- 
more; the Hall of Records on the campus of St. 
John’s Coll. in Annapolis; and the Art Museum 
in Hagerstown. 


GOVERNMENT 


Maryland is governed according to the provi- 
sions of the constitution of 1867, as amended. 
Executive power is given to a governor, con- 
troller, and attorney general, elected by the peo- 
ple for four years; and a treasurer elected by 
joint ballot of the legislature for an equal term. 
The legislature consists of a senate of 29 mem- 
bers and a house of delegates with 123 mem- 
bers. All members of both houses are elected to 
four-year terms. The general assembly meets an- 
nually on the first Wednesday of January in odd- 
numbered years for a session limited to go cal- 
endar days, and on the first Wednesday of Febru- 
ary in even-numbered years for a session limited 
to 30 calendar days. The highest court of the 
state, called the court of appeals, has six asso- 
ciate judges in addition to a chief judge; all are 
appointed by the governor and subsequently 
elected. In addition, there are circuit courts 
orphan’s courts for each county, and juvenile 
and justice-of-the-peace courts. Maryland is rep- 
resented in Congress by two Senators and eight 
Representatives. 


History 


Captain John Smith, later to win fame in 
Virginia, explored Chesapeake Bay in 1608, sail- 
ing to the mouth of the Susquehanna River at 
the head of the bay. In 1631 William Claiborne, 
a Virginia trader, established a settlement on 
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Kent Island. In the following year, George 
Calvert, rst Baron Baltimore, a Catholic convert, 
was promised by King Charles I a charter to 
the territory now included in Maryland. He died 
before the charter was issued in 1632, and it 
was granted to his son. Catholics were welcomed 
in the colony, which was planted on Maryland 
territory in 1634. An Act of Toleration passed 
in 1649 by the Maryland assembly, while not 
guaranteeing complete religious freedom—and 
even though it was later revoked—was a mile- 
stone in the shaping of the American tradition 
of religious freedom. By 1649, outside events, 
brought about by the political-religious situation 
in England, had caused a shift in the religious 
composition of the colony, and Lord Baltimore 
appointed a Protestant, Gov. William Stone, to 
represent him. In 1654 the Puritans assumed the 
predominant position in Maryland, but the Act 
of Toleration (in its original form) was again 
in force, 1657-88. In 1688 the Calverts lost po- 
litical control of Maryland, and the Church of 
England was made the Established Church. The 
family regained control in 1715, maintaining the 
proprietorship until the American Revolution. 
One of the problems which faced the Calverts 
was a charter given to the Penn family for a 
grant with vague borders that overlapped those 
of Maryland. Ultimately, to settle the dispute, 
the English surveyors Charles Mason and Jere- 
miah Dixon were employed from 1763 to 1767 
to establish a border. Their line, some of the 
markers of which are still in existence, became 
known as Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
Marylanders were among those who took of- 
fense at the taxes and trade restrictions which 
caused the Revolutionary War. In 1774 the Peggy 


Stewart, a British tea ship, was sunk by patriots 
in Annapolis harbor. Maryland men, including 
some sailors such as Capt. Joshua Barney, took 
an important part in the Revolution. 

After the Revolutionary War, Maryland was 
dissatisfied with the awkward government of 
the Articles of Confederation. General Wash- 
ington called conferences at his home and later 
at Annapolis in an attempt to settle disputes 
among the states regarding navigation and com- 
merce. These led directly to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. In the same year, Maryland 
protested the proposed division of the territory 
beyond the Appalachians among the existing 
states. Arguing that it should be used to create 
entirely new states, Maryland forced the passage 
of the famous Northwest Ordinance, which set 
the pattern by which all the later states joined 
the Union. When the new Constitution was com- 
pleted, Maryland ratified it on April 28, 1788, 
becoming the seventh state. In 1790 Maryland 
granted a tract of land on the Potomac River 
for the new Federal government to use for its 
capital city. 

Maryland suffered badly during the War of 
1812. A British fleet and army invaded the 
Chesapeake Bay region, burning Washington, 
Havre de Grace, and Frenchtown, but they were 
turned away from Baltimore by the staunch 
defenses at Ft. McHenry and North Point 
(where the ground forces were engaged). Fast, 
Maryland-built sailing ships, called Baltimore 
Clippers, struck back by attacking British com- 
merce on the seas. 

In the early roth century, Maryland took a 
keen interest in improving transportation. The 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, still in use, 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Antietam National Battlefield 
Site (established 1890) 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Monument (estab- 
lished 1961) 

Ft. McHenry National Monu- 
ment (established 1925) 

Ft. Washington (part of George 
Washington Memorial Park- 
way; established 1946) 
Hampton Historic Site (estab- 
lished 1948) 

Cunningham Falls State Park 
(established 1954) 

Deep Creek Lake 

Ft. rick State Park (es- 
tablished 1922) 

Gathland State Park (estab- 
lished 1958) 

Patapsco State Park (estab- 
lished 1912) 

Washington Monument State 
Park (established 1936) 

Wye Oak State Park (estab- 
lished 1940) 


43 acres in Baltimore (off state 2) 


state 210) 


4,447 acres (U.S. 15; state 77) 


279 acres, near Big Pool (state 56) 


state 17) 
6,017 acres, near Elkridge (U.S. 1) 


104 acres, near Boonsboro (U.S. 40A) 


a acres, near Sharpsburg (off state 


4,475 acres, near Seneca (off state 112) 


341 acres, near Washington, D.C. (off 


45 acres, near Towson (off state 146) 


1,773 acres, near Oakland (U.S. 219) 


126 acres, near Frederick (U.S. 340; 


2 acres, near Easton (U.S. 50; state 662) 


Scene of a crucial battle in Civil War 
Section of canal begun in 1828 has been restored from George- 
town, D.C., to Seneca, Md. 


Site of successful defense of Baltimore, Sept. 13-14, 1814 


Fort built 1815-24; museum; picnic grounds 


Georgian mansion built in the late 18th century 
Fishing; woodland trails; picnicking; camping 


Fishing; swimming; boating; picnicking 
Fort built in 1756; museum 


Civil War Correspondents Monument; Civil War Battle Site: °° 
Appalachian Trail; picnicking 

Woodland trails and streams 

Restoration of the first monument built in Washington's honor 
Church restored and 


Largest white oak in U.S.; 18th-century Wye 
open to public nearby 
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was begun in 1804 and completed in 1829. It 
was followed in 1828 by the more ambitious 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The canal-building 
era was short-lived, and Maryland’s mountains 
were to prove a severe obstacle. In 1830, how- 
ever, Peter Cooper built (in Baltimore) the 
“Tom Thumb,” the first steam locomotive built 
in the U.S. The first national highway was 
begun in Maryland in 1811 and called the Cum- 
berland, or National, Road (today, U.S. 40); it 
funneled thousands of settlers through the Alle- 
gheny Mts. to the West. 

Maryland was one of the border states that, 
while allowing slavery, remained in the Union 
during the Civil War. Many Marylanders left 
to join the Confederate forces, and Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia was an ever-present threat 
throughout most of the war. An unsuccessful in- 
vasion was repelled on Sept. 17, 1862, at Antie- 
tam Creek, near Sharpsburg. This much-needed 
Union victory in the dark days of the beginning 
of the war enabled President Lincoln to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation on Sept. 22, to 
take effect on the following New Year's Day. 

In the period since the Civil War, Maryland 
has turned more and more to manufacturing 
and shipping. Baltimore has become one of the 
largest ports and shipbuilding centers in the 
nation. Huge steel plants and aircraft factories 
are located close to the city. In World Wars I 
and II—to which the state furnished 61,957 and 
242,023 military personnel, respectively—these 
industries, together with Maryland’s large food- 
canning industry, contributed heavily to the 
war effort. After World War II, expansion con- 
tinued. The steel industry, for example, is build- 
ing new installations at such Atlantic coast loca- 
tions as Sparrows Point to utilize newly devel- 
oped sources of iron ore from overseas. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 


Maryland, university oF, a coeducational 
state institution of higher learning at College 
Park, Md., formed in 1920 by the merger of 
two carlier institutions. It comprises the colleges 
of agriculture; arts and sciences; business and 
public administration; education; engineering; 
home economics; physical education, recreation, 
and health; and the graduate school. It also has 
a Baltimore campus, at which are maintained 
the schools of dentistry, law, medicine, nursing, 
and pharmacy. The number of volumes in the 
university's libraries is ca. 357,000. The annual 
student enrollment totals ca. 20,000, and there 
are approximately 2,400 faculty members. More 
than 25,000 U.S. personnel participate in a college- 
level program operated by this university at 
some 158 centers in foreign countries. The 
physical plant is valued at more than $70,500,000. 


MARY OF THE INCARNATION 


Mary Magdalene (mag-da-lé’né), or mac- 
DALEN, a Biblical personage who lived in Mag- 
dala, on the southwest coast of the Sea of 
Galilee. Described first as a demoniac woman 
from whom seven devils were cast out, she later 
became a devoted disciple of Christ (Matthew 
27:56,61; Mark 15:40,47; 16:1-11; Luke 8:2; John 
19:25; 20:1-18). She was one of the women 
present at the Crucifixion; she observed His 
burial and later discovered His empty tomb. 
She was told first of the Resurrection, Nothing 
else is known of her life, although an early 
legend of the Greek Church relates that she 
accompanied St. John to Ephesus and died there. 
In French tradition, she went to Provence as a 
penitent and died at Sainte-Baume, where her 
head is now enshrined in a church. 

Mary of Bethany (2éth’a-ni), a Biblical per- 
sonage, sister of Martha and Lazarus. She lived 
in Bethany near the Mount of Olives and is de- 
scribed as having sat at the feet of Christ while 
her sister Martha served Him. She anointed 
His feet and wiped them with her hair, a ges- 
ture of devotion after Christ had raised her 
brother Lazarus from the dead (Mark 14:3-9; 
Luke 10:38-42; John 11:1-46; 12:3). 

Mary of France, née mary Tupor, queen 
consort of Louis XII of France, born in 1496; 
died in Westhorpe, England, June 24, 1533- She 
was the daughter of Henry VII, who, with her 
brother Henry VIII, failed in trying to arrange 
a marriage between Mary and the future Em- 
peror Charles V. She was 18 when she consented 
to marry Louis XII of France, who was 52 and 
in poor health, on the condition that she might 
marry the man of her choice after his death. 
Louis and she were married on Oct. 9, 1514, 
and he died on Jan. 1, 1515. Shortly thereafter, 
she married Charles Brandon, 1st Duke of Suf- 
folk. They had three children, one of whom was 
the mother of Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary of the Incarnation (née MARIE GUY- 
ARD) Or MARIE DE L'INCARNATION, Missionary, 
born in Tours, France, Oct. 28, 1599; died in 
Quebec, Canada, April 30, 1672. From carly 
childhood she showed an interest in a religious 
life, but to please her parents she married Claude 
Joseph Martin. After her husband died (1618) 
and she had raised their son (who later entered 
the Benedictine order), Mary entered (1631) 
the Ursuline convent at Tours. In 1639 she went 
to Quebec to establish an Ursuline convent. The 
sisters did much educational work among the 
French and Indians, and, despite the hardships 
of the Canadian winters and the threats of 
Iroquois attack, the convent prospered, prin- 
cipally because of Mary's devoted leadership. 
Her works, which were published posthum- 
ously, include “Des Lettres” (1681) and “Re- 


traite” (1682). 


MARYSVILLE 


Marysville (mériz-vil), a city in north cen- 
tral California, seat of Yuba County, on the 
Feather and Yuba rivers, 50 m. N. of Sacramento. 
It is on the Western Pacific R.R., the Southern 
Pacific Lines, and the Sacramento Northern Ry. 
The city’s principal industries are boatbuilding, 
food-processing, and lumbering. Near the city 
is Beale Air Force Base, site of a missile installa- 
tion. Marysville was settled as New Mecklenburg 
in 1842, and incorporated under its present name 
in 1851. Population, 1960, 9,553. 

Masaccio (mä-zätť'chô), originally Tommaso 
cuiI, painter, born in the Arno Valley, Italy, 
in 1401; died in Rome, in 1428. He went to 
Florence to study under Masolino da Panicale 
(1383-1447), whom he helped and later suc- 
ceeded (1426-27), in the execution of a series 
of frescoes in the Brancacci chapel of Santa 
Maria del Carmine. His paintings, chiefly of 
religious subjects, introduced Renaissance paint- 
ing in Florence. As a young man he also worked 
in Rome and Pisa. 

Masaryk (mä'să-rīk), JAN GARRIGUE, states- 
man, born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, Sept. 14, 
1886; died there, March 10, 1948. He was the 
son of Thomas Masaryk (q.v.), the country’s 
first president. He was educated at Prague Univ. 
and in the U.S. at Boston Univ. During World 
War I he was forced to serve in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, but after the armistice he re- 
turned to his native city to assist his father in 
establishing the new government. In rọrọ he 
was appointed chargé d’affaires in Washington 
and two years later went to the Czech legation 
in London as secretary to Eduard Bene’. In 
1925 he was named minister to Great Britain, 
a post he held until 1938, when he resigned be- 
cause of Britain’s part in the Munich Pact (q.v.). 
When the Czechoslovak governmentin-exile was 
formed, Masaryk became foreign minister (1940) 
and later deputy prime minister (1941). When 
the government-in-exile returned to Prague’ after 
the conclusion of hostilities, Masaryk was retained 
as foreign minister. He held the same position in 
the Communist-dominated Czech cabinet for two 
weeks after the Communist coup in his country 
in 1948. Although his death was officially called 
suicide, many felt that he had probably been 
assassinated for political reasons. 

Masaryk, tHomas carricur, president of 
Czechoslovakia, born in Hodonín, Moravia, 
March 7, 1850; died near Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sept. 14, 1937. He became interested 
in politics and in 1891 was elected to the parlia- 
ment of Austria-Hungary, but he resigned in 
1893 as a protest against Bohemia’s remaining 
a part of Austria-Hungary. At the close of the 
war, in 1918, he became an active influence in 
organizing the republic of Czechoslovakia and 
was chosen its first president, in 1920, being 
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elected for seven years. At the end of his 
term, in 1927, he was re-elected for seven 
years. For his achievements see Czechoslovakia, 
Masaya (må-sä'å), a city of Central America, 
in Nicaragua, near a lake of the same name, 15 
m. s.£. of Managua. The inhabitants of the city 
are largely of Indian descent. The industries of 
Masaya are modern, and the surrounding region 
is rich in tobacco. Population, 1960, 30,013. 
Mascagni (mis-kdn’yé), PIETRO, composer, 
born Dec. 7, 1863, in Leghorn, Italy; died in 
Rome, Aug. 2, 1945. He began to compose at an 
early age and the music he wrote to accompany 
an Italian translation of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” 
was so well received that a wealthy count of his 
native city sent him to the Milan Conservatory. 
However, he was not happy there and soon 
joined a traveling opera company as conductor, 
finally settling near Foggia. In 1898 he won a con; 
test with his one-act opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana, 
which was first produced in 1890. It was an enor- 
mous success, which Mascagni, although he wrote 
15 operas altogether, was never able to repeat. He 
came closest with “Iris” (1898), which was mod- 
erately received. One of his operas, “Le Ma- 
schere,” had its first performance simultaneously 
in seven cities, but was disliked so much that 
some audiences hissed it. From 1895 to 1903 he 
was director of the Conservatory of Music at 
Pesaro, but he was relieved of the position when 
he made a protracted tour of the U.S. in the lat- 
ter year. In 1909, he became conductor at the 
Teatro Constanzi in Rome. He spent the last 


years of his life in seclusion, having written his 
last opera “Nerone,” in 1935. 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


OPTICAL GAS MASER 
In the above photo Dr. Ali Javan of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories is shown with the optical gas maser 
which he proposed. In this maser interactions between 
gas atoms produce a coherent beam of infrared light. 
The heart of the unit is a 40-in. tube filled with 
helium and neon. The maser might eventually be used 
to carry vast numbers of telephone conversations and 
television programs 


Masefield (ma*féld), youn, poet, play- 
wright, and novelist, born in Ledbury, England, 
June 1, 1878. Masefield ran away to sea at 14 
and found adventure both as a salt-water sailor 
and as a farmer and bartender on land, Around 
1897, he settled near London to devote himself 
to a literary career, and his early sea stories and 
poems soon won recognition for his vigorous lyric 
talents. His importance as a writer increased with 
the publication of each of his books until, in 1930, 
he was appointed poet laureate of England. 
Among his most significant works are: “Salt 
Water Ballads” (1902), “The Everlasting Mercy” 
(1911), “Philip the King” (a play, 1914), “Rey- 
nard the Fox” (1919), “Sard Harker” (a novel, 
1924), “Midsummer Night” (1928), “The Bird 
of Dawning” (1933), “Generation Risen” (1942), 
“Wanderings” (1943), “New Chum” (1944), “A 
Macbeth Production” (1945), “So Long to Learn” 
(an autobiography, 1952), “Salt-Water Poems 
and Ballads” (1960), and “The Bluebells” (1961). 

Maser (md’zér), abbreviation for Microwave 
Amplification by Stimulated Emission of Radia- 
tion. Maser is a generic term for a family of de- 
vices which generate or amplify electromagnetic 
waves by making use of radiation that is emitted 
from atoms or molecules. The frequency of the 
emitted radiation specifies the type of maser; for 
example, radio-frequency maser (raser), micro- 
wave maser (maser), infrared maser (iraser), or 
light maser (laser). The term optical maser in- 
cludes infrared masers, visible-light masers, and, 
if they are invented, ultraviolet masers. All are 
based on the same principle. 

Certain atoms can be “excited” by various 
means to a condition in which they are momen- 
tarily storing more energy than is normal. When 
an electromagnetic wave of the right frequency 
is shot at an excited atom, the atom will be stimu- 
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lated to give up the stored energy more rapidly 
than otherwise and will drop back to its normal 
condition. In so doing, it emits an electromagnetic 
wave which is of the same frequency and which 
travels in the same direction as the stimulating 
wave. The resultant total of these two waves goes 
on to stimulate the emission of more energy by 
other excited atoms. For increased amplification, 
the wave is kept in contact with the material as 
long as possible by bouncing it back and forth 
in the material between reflecting surfaces, or by 
slowing its passage through the material before 
letting the amplified wave out at one end, Some 
masers emit radiation in pulses; others emit con- 
tinuous waves. 

Maser action has been observed in certain solid 
materials such as ruby, uranium-doped calcium 
fluoride, and neodymium-doped calcium tung- 
state. The first maser which operated at micro- 
wave frequencies was built by Dr. Charles H. 
Townes and his colleagues at Columbia Univ. 
It used gaseous ammonia as the active medium; 
subsequently, maser action at optical frequencies 
has been observed in mixtures of helium and 
neon gases, oxygen and neon gases, oxygen and 
argon gases, cesium vapor, neon, argon, krypton, 
and xenon. 

Microwave masers are being used as very ac- 
curate atomic clocks or frequency standards, and 
as amplifiers of very weak radar pulses and radio 
signals from distant stars. Optical masers provide 
very intense beams of high-frequency radiation 
that are more nearly monochromatic (one fre- 
quency) and coherent (ordered) than ever before 
obtained. Light beams with such properties are 
likely to be very useful as high-resolution optical 
radar, high-capacity communications channels 
over great distances in space, precise surgical in- 
struments, welding and cutting tools, and new 
scientific instruments for making precise measure- 
ments in the study of matter. 

Mashonaland (ma-shö'na-lănd), a region in 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, between Mata- 
beleland Province and the Zambezi River. The 
region is 80,344 sq. M. in area and is divided 
into 23 districts. It is characterized by fertile plain 
lands and low mountains, few of which rise high- 
er than 5,000 ft. above sea level, The largest city 
in the region, Salisbury, is the capital of Southern 
Rhodesia. From Salisbury the chief rail line runs 
to the port city of Beira, in Mozambique. Ma- 
shonaland derives most of its income from agri- 
culture and stock-raising. Rice, maize, fruits, and 
tobacco are cultivated. The region is rich in gold. 

Carl Mauch, a German traveler, explored the 
region in 1871. He came in contact with the 
natives, who are known as Mashonas, and dis- 
covered a number of ruins indicating a former 
high state of civilization. These ruins are cen- 
lace called Zimbabwe, where there 
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are remains of a large citadel, a defensive wall, 
and many dwellings. The structures date from 
the rth or 15th century; they probably formed 
a center for the gold trade of southern Africa in 
former times. Great Britain acquired Mashona- 
land in 1890. It is now a part of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which is a member 
of the (British) Commonwealth of Nations. Pop- 
ulation, ca. 1,200,000. 

Mask (mask), a covering worn to disguise or 
protect the face. The practice of wearing masks in 
the drama originated in ancient times, probably 
among the peasants of,Greece, where they were 
associated with the worship of Bacchus. These 
coverings were of various kinds, though most of 
them either concealed the face only or covered 
the entire head. They were usually much larger 
than the natural head or face, and were provided 
with mouthpieces so as to permit the wearer to 
speak with a louder voice. Later the mask played 
an important part in the drama of Rome, where 
it was afterward worn at balls and masquerades, 
similar to the practice of modern times. 

Another kind, known as death masks, are val- 
uable in that they closely resemble the faces from 
which they are modeled. They are made by cov- 
ering the face of the dead body with oil and then 
applying a covering of plaster of Paris. The oil 
prevents the form from becoming fastened to 
the skin and, when it is sufficiently hardened, it is 
removed. This death mask is then carefully oiled 
and fresh plaster is poured into it, which, when 
sufficiently dried, closely resembles the face. 
Death masks of this kind were made of thin gold 
plate by the Egyptians, of wax by the Romans, 
and of clay by the Peruvians. 

Masochism (maz’ok-iz’m), a sexual aberra- 
tion in which ill-treatment, either mental or 
physical, is invited as a pleasure. It is the counter- 
part of sadism (q.v.) in which gratification is de- 
rived from inflicting pain upon others. The name 
for this perversion is derived from the Austrian 
Baron Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, who first de- 
described the sensation in his writings. 

Mason (ma’s'n), ALFRED EDWARD wooptey, 
writer, born in Dulwich, England, May 7, 1865; 

died in London, Nov. 22, 1948. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Oxford, and was a member of 
Parliament from Oxford, 1906-10. His first popu- 
larity arose from romantic novels such as “A 
Romance of Wastdale” (1895); later, Mason 
adopted a more realistic style. Among his works 
are the detective novel “The Broken Road” 
(1907); the novels “The Four Feathers” (1902), 
“Fire Over England” (1936), and “Musk and 
Amber” (1942); the biography “The Life of 
Francis Drake” (1941); and a play, “The Witness 
for the Defense” (1911). 

He also wrote film scenarios and short stories. 

Mason, ceoxce, statesman, born in Doeg’s 
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Neck, Va., in 1725; died Oct. 17, 1792. He set- 
tled at Gunston Hall near Mt. Vernon, He 
formed a friendship with Washington, and was 
made a member of the Virginia committee of 
safety, which became responsible for the govern- 
ment of that colony. He drafted the declaration 
of rights and a new constitution for Virginia in 
1776, and in 1787 served as a member of the con- 
vention which drew up the national Constitution. 
Several provisions of the Constitution were ob- 
jectionable to him, and he joined Patrick Henry 
in opposing its adoption in the Virginia assembly, 
later identifying himself with the Anti-Federal- 
ists. He declined serving in the Continental Con- 
gress and as U.S. Senator from Virginia after 
having been elected, and retired from public life 
to his home on the Potomac. His statue is in- 
cluded with that of Jefferson, Henry, and others 
in a group surrounding the statue of Washing- 
ton, which occupies a position at the front of 
the capitol in Richmond, Va. 

Mason, james murray, Senator, born in Fair- 
fax County, Va., Nov. 3, 1798; died near Alexan- 
dria, Va., April 28, 1871. Graduated (1818) from 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania, he studied law at 
William and Mary Coll., was admitted to the 
bar in 1820, and practiced in Winchester, Va. 
After serving (1826-27, 1828-31) in the state 
legislature, he was (1837-39) a member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Elected (1847) to 
the U.S. Senate, he served until 1861, when he 
resigned to take part in the Virginia secession 
convention. In Congress he advocated states 
rights and slavery and, in 1850, authored a famous 
version of the Fugitive Slave Law (qv.). In 1861 
he was appointed Confederate commissioner to 
Great Britain. He sailed for England on the 
British ship Trent but was intercepted by the 
San Jacinto, a U.S. ship-of-war, seized (Nov. 8, 
1861), made a prisoner, and taken to Boston. On 
the demands of Great Britain, he was released 
(January 1862), thus closing the Trent Affair 
(q.v.). Mason went on to London but was un- 
successful in obtaining recognition for the Con- 
federacy, perhaps because of Washington’s strong 
opposition to English diplomatic recognition o! 
the South. He returned to America in 1868. 

Mason, Jeremian, jurist and statesman, born 
in Lebanon, Conn., Apr. 27, 1768; died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 14, 1848. In 1788 he was gradu- 
ated from Yale, three years later was diain 
the New Hampshire bar, and entered upon 4 
practice of law at Westmoreland. He was electe 
attorney general of the state as a Federalist in 
1802, was a U.S. Senator from 1813 until 1817; 
and subsequently served in the state legislature 
several terms. In 1832 he began an extensive law 
practice in Boston, taking rank as an advocate 
with such men as Daniel Webster and Judge 
Story. 
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Mason, JOHN yYouNs, statesman, born in 
Greensville, Va., Apr. 18, 1799; died Oct. 3, 1859. 
He was graduated from the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, studied law, and began a successful practice 
in his native state. In 1830 he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress, was twice re-elected, and in 1837 
became a judge of the Federal court for Virginia. 
President Tyler made him Secretary of the Navy 
in 1844, and he held the same position during a 
part of the succeeding administration. In 1853 he 
was made minister to France by President Pierce. 
In 1854 he co-operated with Soulé and Buchanan, 
ministers of the U.S. to Spain and England, re- 
spectively, and in conjunction with them drew 
up the famous Ostend Manifesto (4.v.). 

Mason, max, educator, born at Madison, Wis., 
Oct. 26, 1877; died in Claremont, Calif., March 
23, 1961. He was graduated (1898) from the 
Univ. of Wisconsin and received (1903) a doc- 
torate from the Univ. of Gottingen. After teach- 
ing at various universities for 22 years, he was 
president of the Univ. of Chicago (1925-28) and 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation (1929- 
36). After 1936, he was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of California Inst. of Technology. 
During World War I, he invented the hydro- 
phone, a submarine detector. 

Mason and Dixon's Line (74’s'n and dik’- 
s'nz lin), the boundary line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, so named from Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two English sur- 
veyors, who located it between the years 1763 
and 1767. A portion of this line was completed 
by others, the two surveyors not finishing the 
survey entirely. It passes along 39° 43° 26.3”. 
When the Missouri Compromise was before Con- 
gress for discussion, John Randolph of Virginia 
applied the phrase to designate the line between 
free and slave territory and the term came into 
popular use. However, Mason and Dixon’s Line 
as applied to slave territory passes from the 
boundary between Pennsylvania and -Maryland 
down the Ohio to the Mississippi and thence 
west on the parallel of 36° 30’, this being the 
southern boundary of Missouri, though Missouri 
was a slave state, The original Mason and Dixon’s 
Line was designated by milestones located at 
points 5 m, apart, on one side of which was cut 
the coat of arms of Lord Baltimore and on the 
other side that of William Penn. 

Mason Bee (md‘s’n bë), the name of several 
bees that construct their cells of mud. They are 
quite small in size and most of the species are 
dark in color. The cells are constructed in cham- 
bers of hollow trees, under flat stones, or in 
empty shells, Some species glue the materials, 
such as sawdust, sand, and chips, together in the 
course of construction, and the inside is made 
smooth for the storage of honey and pollen for 
the larvae, one of which occupies each cell. Some 
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of these bees construct cells of great perfection, 
especially those common to the warmer climates. 
Many temples in Egypt contain cells built by 
bees of this class. In some places they are fastened 
to the ceilings and hang downward like stalac- 
tites. In the region of the Baltic Sea the bees of 
this class fasten their cells to the eaves of houses. 
Several species native to the U.S. construct mason 
work with considerable ingenuity. The larvae of 
these bees spin delicate cocoons and winter as 
pupae. Not more than from 10 to 20 cells are in 
a group. The honey stored by these bees is mixed 
with pollen and is unsuitable for use. 

Mason City (md’s’n sit’), a city in northern 
Iowa, seat of Cerro Gordo County, on the Winne- 
bago River, 120 m. N.w. of Des Moines. It is 
served by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
and other railroads. The municipal airport is 7 m. 
w. of the city. With a diversified economy, Mason 
City manufactures meat and other food products, 
building materials, clothing, animal feed, and fer- 
tilizer. The surrounding area has deposits of clay 
and limestone and produces livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, corn, soybeans, oats, and sugar beets. The 
area was settled in 1853 and incorporated in 1881. 
Population, 1940, 27,080; in 1950, 27,980; in 1960, 
30,642. 

Masonite (mä'sūn-īt), or GUN FIBER, a Spe- 
cially treated wood fiber which, after being 
formed into boards, may be used in construction 
as a sheet-metal substitute, Masonite employs as 
a raw material a waste product from the wood 
industry, and is prepared as follows: Wood chips 
are heated in cylindrical steel containers called 
“guns” to a pressure of 1,000 lbs. per sq. in., and 
exploded. The sudden pressure release blows the 
chips apart, breaking them down into activated 
fibers which are washed, refined, and formed 
into sheets. The sheets are subjected to a high 
pressure which causes bond formation between 
fibers and dehydration of sheets. The resulting 
board has great dimensional stability and water- 
resistance. 

Masonite is employed for construction of hous- 
ing units, and other structures of less permanent 
nature such as trailers, cabinets, etc. As a sub- 
stitute for sheet metal, it is used as diç stock in 
the aircraft industry for cutting and forming 
metal parts. It is also used for spinning chucks, 
assembly jigs, and cradles. Reflector board for 
fluorescent lighting fixtures in factories is made 

lso loft boards, and vari- 


from masonite, as are a 3 
ous templates. Modified masonite may be used as 


molding powder or as a raw material for pro- 
ducing activated carbon briquettes of exceptional 
properties. A 
Masonry (mã's'n-rý). See Freemason. 
Masque (mask), a kind of dramatic enter- 


tainment, 
dances. It was popu! 


comprehending scenic effect and 
lar in Europe during the 16th 
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and 17th centuries, and reached its highest point 
of development in England during the reign of 
James I. In the Middle Ages it was confined 
largely to the shows patronized by the middle 
classes and to religious processions, when the 
actors wore masks. It became recognized as a 
form of the spoken drama in the miracle and 
morality plays and was the one form of dramatic 
art in which women, generally ladies of rank, 
took part. Ben Jonson and the leading dramatic 
authors in the reign of James I, with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare, wrote masques for the court. 


JAPANESE MASKMAKER 


Masks are used in the presentation of the No dramas, 
the first form of Nipponese theater. Introduced in the 
14th century, they have changed little since the 15th 
century 


Milton’s “Arcades” and “Comus” are, from the 
literary point of view, beautiful specimens of the 
writings that may be classed as masques. Henry 
Lawes furnished the music for several court 
masques written by Inigo Jones. The queens of 
James I and Charles I joined the chief nobility 
of the court in participating in these entertain- 
ments, the preparation of which frequently occu- 
pied many months. With the death of Ben Jon- 
son, who may be regarded as the chief writer of 
masques, and the rise of the Civil War, the taste 
for them declined. 

Mass (mas), the bloodless sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ under the appearance 
of bread and wine. In the course of centuries 
prayers have been added to mark the important 
parts of the Mass. There are four principal parts 
to the Mass: the introduction, the offertory, the 
consecration, and the communion. The Mass may 
be celebrated in a solemn or simple manner. If it 
is celebrated without music and by one minister, 
it is called a low Mass. When celebrated with the 
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assistance of a deacon and a subdeacon, and 
accompanied by vocal and instrumental music it 
is known as a high Mass. A requiem Mass is sim- 
ple or high Mass offered for the dead, and a 
pontifical Mass is one celebrated by a bishop. 
The Latin rite is used in Roman Catholic Masses 
while the Coptic, Greek, Syriac and other rites are 
employed in the Uniate Churches. All are ex- 
pected to hear Mass on holy days of obligation 
and on Sunday. 

Mass, a term, used in physics, designating the 
quantity of matter (q.v.) which a body con- 
tains. The metric unit of mass is the kilogram, 
and the British unit is the slug. The weight of 
the body is the downward force exerted on it by 
the earth’s gravitational field, which varies 
slightly around the earth. A kilogram mass 
weighs ca. 9.8 newtons, a gram mass weighs ca. 
980 dynes, and a slug ca. 32 lb. 

Massachuset Indians (mds-g-chd0'sét), a 
tribe, or confederation of tribes, of North Amer- 
ican Indians that occupied territory in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay region. With the other Algonquian- 
speaking tribes along the Eastern Seaboard— 
Nausets, Pennacooks, Nipmucks, Wampanoags, 
Mohicans, and Pocumtucs—the Massachuset In- 
dians were virtually wiped out soon after Euro- 
pean settlement began. The remnants of the tribes 
were Christianized (becoming the “praying In- 
dians” of U.S. history) and intermarried with 
other groups, losing all of their separate tribal 
existence. Very little is known about them except 
that they practiced agriculture to some extent. 

Massachusetts (mds-g-choo’séts), a state in 
the New England section of the U.S., one of the 
13 original states of the Union and the sixth to 
ratify the Federal Constitution. The Plymouth 
Colony (or Plimouth Colony or English Planta- 
tion settled at Plimouth) founded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in r620 was the first permanent white 
settlement in New England, and as a prominent 
force in both the Revolutionary War and the 
abolitionist movement, Massachusetts is often re- 
garded as the birthplace of American liberty. The 
state has long been noted for its manufactures, 
particularly textiles, shoes, and apparel, and is 
today a rising young giant in the production of 
electrical machinery, plastics, electronic equip- 
ment, and chemicals. 

Massachusetts is bounded on the n. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire; on the £. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the s. by the Atlantic Ocean, Connect- 
cut, and Rhode Island; and on the w. by New 
York. It has a shore line of ca. 1,980 m. on 
the Atlantic Ocean, Massachusetts Bay, and 
Buzzards Bay. Massachusetts ranks only 45th in 
size among the states, but ninth in population, 
according to results of the 1960 Decennial Census 
of Population (the District of Columbia is 1n- 
cluded in both of these rankings). The states 


SHELLS OF THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
1. Pod Shell (Siliqua radiata Linne) Sumatra, Indian O. 2. Scorpion Shell (Pterocera 
rigosa Sow.) New Caledonia, Philippines, and East Indies 3. Scallop Shell (Pecten 
spectabilius Reeve) Japan, Ceylon 4. Astrolabe Tellina (Tellina astrolabei Daut. and 
Fisch.) New Caledonia 5. Incarnate Tellina (Tellina incarnata Linne) Mediterranean 
6. Venus Comb (Murex ternispina Lam.) Japan, Indian O., China, Philippines 7. Tiger 
Cowry (Cypraea tigris Linne) Indian O., Pacific O. 8. Rossiniana’s Volute (Aulica ros- 


siniana Bern.) New Caledonia, East Indies, Philippines, Australia 
[Approx. % original size} 
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Massachuset 


that of the 
Indian tribe that lived in the Great Blue Hill 
region south of Boston and means “at” or 
“about” the “great hill.” The state nicknames 
are the “Bay State” and the “Old Colony 
State.” 


name comes from 


Location Between 69°57’ and 73°30’ W. long. 
and 41°10’ and 42°53’ N. lat. 
Area 8,257 sq. m. 
Land 7,867 sq.m. 
Inland water 390 sq. m. 
Greatest Extent: 
North to south 110 m. 
East to west 190 m. 
Population (1960) 5,148,578 
Capital city Boston 


Mt. Greylock (3,491 ft.) 
Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 


Highest point 
Lowest point 


Entered the Union 
(sixth state) 


Song (unofficial) 


1788 

“Hail Massachusetts,” words by Richard 
Knapp Fletcher, sung to the tune of "Hit 
the Line for Harvard” 


Flower Mayflower 

Bird Chickadee 

Motto Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem 
(Latin, meaning “By the Sword We Seek 
Peace, but Peace Only Under Liberty") 

Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


GEOGRAPHY 
Considerable variation of topography occurs 
within Massachusetts’ comparatively small area. 
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The coastal lowlands of the eastern region are 
characterized by salt marshes and sandy beaches 
to the south and rock-bound ruggedness along 
the north shore: The beaches are particularly 
notable along Cape Cod, a southeastern penin- 
sula extending like an upraised arm toward the 
northeast and one of the most popular vaca- 
tion areas in the eastern U.S. South of the Cape 
are a number of islands: Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket, also well-known summer resorts, 
and the 16 Elizabeth Islands. Important inlets 
along the eastern coast of the state are Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Cape Cod Bay, and Buzzards Bay. 

West of the coast and sloping toward it is a 
central upland plateau. Its northern section is 
heavily wooded and hilly, while the area near 
Worcester and farther south contains numerous 
lakes, ponds, and reservoirs and is a farming 
area. 

Still farther west is the Connecticut River 
Valley, also referred to as the Pioneer Valley, 
with the Connecticut River (which rises in New 
Hampshire) winding in broad loops for the 
entire length of the state, from the Vermont 
border to the Connecticut border. The flat sur- 
face of the broad valley floor, an extensive and 
fertile alluvial plain, is interrupted by wooded 
ridges and traprock rises culminating in peaks, 
such as Mt. Tom (1,202 ft.) and Mt. Holyoke 
(878 ft). Industrial cities, including Holyoke 
and Springfield, line the shores of the river, 
utilizing its water for power to operate their 
factories. The fringes of the valley comprise an 
unspoiled region of valleys, hillsides, and small 
tributary streams. 

The Berkshire Hills extend down the western 
region in roughly parallel ranges, a distance of 
ca. 60 m. From their eastern foothills to the 
New York line, they have a width of ca. 50 m. 
A continuation of the Green Mts. of Vermont, 
they comprise numerous ranges and small 
valleys. The Taconic Range on the extreme 
western border with New York State rises 
steeply, culminating in Mt. Greylock. East of 
this range is the beautiful Berkshire Valley, con- 
taining industrial communities such as Pittsfield 
and, in the south, many old-fashioned, attractive 
towns, such as Lenox and Great Barrington. 
Farther east lies the Hoosac Range, rising to a 
height of 2,588 ft. at Spruce Hill. 

The state’s 4,230 M. of rivers include the 
Chicopee, Deerfield, Millers, and Westfield 
rivers, all tributaries of the Connecticut, which 
is the longest in the state. The Housatonic, in 
the extreme western section, flows southward, 
while the Hoosic flows north between the Hoosac 
and Taconic ranges. Others include the Merri- 
mack in the northeast, which rises in New 
Hampshire and discharges into the Atlantic; its 
tributaries, the Nashua and Concord rivers; the 
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Mystic and Charles rivers, emptying into Boston 
Harbor; and the Taunton, which flows into Mt. 
Hope Bay at Fall River. Largest of the more than 
1,000 lakes and ponds are Quabbin Reservoir, 24,- 
704 acres, and Wachusett Reservoir, 4,160 acres, 
both artificially created to supply water for 
metropolitan Boston. Among natural lakes, the 
largest is Assawompsett Pond, 2,656 acres, 
drained by the Taunton River. 

Among the state’s many points of interest are 
a number linked with events that shaped the 
nation. At Provincetown Harbor, on the tip of 
Cape Cod, the Pilgrims first dropped anchor 
before sailing across the bay to Plymouth; the 
event is commemorated by the town’s 252-ft. 
Pilgrim Monument. At Plymouth are Plymouth 
Rock, where tradition holds the Pilgrims 
landed; and the Monument to the Forefathers. 
Boston’s many historic spots include the Old 
North Church (Christ Church), oldest in the 
city, whose spire held the lantern signaling the 
start of Paul Revere’s famous ride; Paul 
Revere’s house, the only 17th-century building 
remaining in downtown Boston; Faneuil Hall, 
called the “Cradle of Liberty” because of the 
many pre-Revolutionary meetings held here by 
angry colonists; and the Old State House. 
Charlestown, near Boston, is the site of the 
Bunker Hill Monument and the Boston Navy 
Yard (where “Old Ironsides,” the frigate Con- 
stitution, is preserved). Rich also in associations 
are Concord and Lexington, which saw the first 
battles of the Revolution; Concord is notable 
also as the home of great literary figures such 
as the Alcotts, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau, 

Climate: Variable weather is an outstanding 
characteristic of the state's climate. The prevail- 
ing wind comes from the southwest and has an 
average velocity of 10 to 13 m.p.h. The winters, 
once long and severe, with considerable snow, 
are becoming mild, with little snow. A brief 
spring season is followed by a warm summer, 
which, in turn, gives way to a fairly cool autumn. 


Normal temperature, Boston 
Jonuary 


duly 2? F. 
Annual mean 507° F. 
Latest frost, Boston Moy 19 
Earliest frost, Boston Sept. 26 


Precipitation, Boston 


38.76 in. 
199 doys 


Average growing season, Boston 


Narurat Resources 


Massachusetts is not generally known for pos- 
sessing valuable mineral resources, but the min- 
ing of nonmetallic minerals is actually a sizable 
state industry, Clay, lime, marble, sand and 
gravel, silica, quartz, granite, limestone, sand- 
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ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


International Music Festival 
Spring Flower Show 


February; Boston 
lost week of March; Boston 


Patriots’ Day April 19; Lexington and Bosto H 
pageont 
Boston Symphony "Pops" 
Concerts Eorly May-early July; Boston 


Berkshire Festival July-August; annual series of con. | 
certs by Boston Symphony at Tan: 


glewood, Stockbridge estate where 


Hawthorne wrote “Tanglews 
Tales" 

Cape Cod Croftsmen's Fair July; Dennis 

Gloucester Fishermen's Me- 

moriol Doy Services August 

Eastern States Exposition Third week in September; West » 
Springfield A 


stone, slate, and traprock are all produced in v: 
ing degree, It ranked 42nd among the states 
value of mineral production in 1961, 

Saugus, 10 m. N. of Boston, was the birth. | 
place of America’s gigantic iron and steel indus- 
try. In 1646, 130 years before the Revolutionary 
War, the first iron works was organized here; 
it was restored in complete detail in 1954. 

With its favored site on the Atlantic, the 
state ranks first in New England in the value 
of its fisheries, Boston, Gloucester, and New Bed- 
ford all are leaders among ports of the U.S. in 
volume of annual catch, The principal fish caught 
are cod, flounder, haddock, ocean perch, pollock, ` 
whiting, lobsters, clams, and scallops. New Bed. 
ford supplies more than go per cent of the world’s _ 
catch of scallops, Forests, which once covered — 
most of the terrain, except Cape Cod, now amount — 
to ca. 3,288,000 acres. The state’s stand of live 
sawtimber amounts to 2,659,000,000 bd. ft. 4 

The soils of the state vary in type and quality 
but are generally productive when modern farm- 
ing methods are used. The most arable soil 
occurs in the broad Connecticut Valley, in the 
west central part of the state. z f- 

The state is exceptionally fortunate in having 
abundant water to supply its industrial needs. 
Its hydroelectric plants are located chiefly on the 
Connecticut River and its tributaries. 


MassacHuseTTS’ Economy 


At the time of the 1960 census, Massachusetts 
had an employed population of 2,000,312. Of ma 
number, ca. 36 per cent were in manutan A 
5 per cent in construction; 1 per cent in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fisheries; and 0.1 per cent ia 
mining. The remainder were employed in the 
selling trades, in government, and in supplying 
various personal, professional, and other serv- 
ices. 4. 

The state has a long manufacturing tradition 
that began with the small shops of craftsmen 
during colonial times. Its boot and shoe industry, 
which is still of importance, started in Lynn in 
1635, and its printing and publishing industry 
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dates back to 1640, when the first colonial print- 
ing press was set up in Cambridge. However, 
the state was not industrialized to any extent 
until the textile industry was developed at about 
the time of the American Revolution. During 
the roth century its manufacturing activities were 
centered around cotton and woolen textiles and 
shoes and leather goods, and it led the nation 
as a supplier of these products. By the early part 
of the 20th century the textile industry had begun 
to move to the South, and gradually new manu- 
facturing activities gained ascendancy over the 
traditional industries. Since World War II par- 
ticularly, heavy-goods industries have become 
more important than cloth and shoe manufacture 
as a source of income and employment. As 
1960, Massachusetts’ most valuable manufactures 
were electrical machinery, including electronics 
components, and industrial machinery. Other im- 
portant manufactures, in the order of their value, 
were food and kindred products, fabricated metal 
products, printed and published materials, leather 
products, and textile-mill products. The total 
value added by manufacture of the state in 1961 
was $6,243,275,000. 
: Important industrial centers, apart from Boston, 
include Attleboro, Cambridge, Fall River, Hol- 
yoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, New ord, 
Pittsfield, Quincy, Springfield, Waltham, 
burg, and Worcester. 

There were 11,179 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total of 1,142,000 acres. The average rm 
102 acres, with land and buildings valued at 
$31,692. 

Dairy farming and poultry raising are the two 
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most important agricultural activities in the state, 
In 1961 sales of milk accounted for 30 per cent 
of all farm marketing receipts, while poultry and 
eggs yielded another 24 per cent. Altogether, sales 
of livestock products and livestock, including 
beef animals and hogs, accounted for 62 per cent 
of total marketing receipts. 

The important field crops include tobacco, po- 
tatoes, hay, and such vegetables as sweet corn, 
tomatoes, carrots, cabbage, lettuce, asparagus, and 
snap beans, Greenhouse and nursery products also 
provided a sizable income, as did apples and cran- 
berries, Native cranberries, known in Pilgrim 
times, are grown particularly on Cape Cod and 
in Plymouth County. Cash receipts from sales of 
crops, livestock, and livestock products totaled 
$151,656,000 in 1961. 

Commercial fishing, the oldest industry in the 
state, netted a 1960 catch of 480,421,000 Ib., valued 
at $35,947,000. 

Massachusetts’ mineral output was valued at 
$30,234,000 in 1961, comprising .17 per cent of 
the total U.S, value and placing the state yand 
among the states. The principal minerals, in order 
of production value, were sand and gravel, stone, 
lime, and clays. 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Industrial expansion has been accompanied by 
a tremendous expansion of transportation facili- 
ties. The port of Boston, one of the finest har- 
bors in the U.S, and closest large American city 
to Western Europe, is also 1,200 m. closer to the 
Panama Canal than is San Francisco, A vital 
factor in the development of the U.S. as a mari- 


CAPE COD DUNES 

The shifting sands and the creep- 
ing, stabilizing vegetation wage 
an endless seesaw battle in the 
spectacular sand-dune area of 
Cape Cod National Seashore 
Recreation Area in Massachusetts 
(courtesy National Park Service) 


time power, the Boston port facilities were re- 
built and rehabilitated during the 1950's, with a 
resulting increase in tonnage. The 8-m. Cape Cod 
Canal (opened in 1914) permits Ocean-going ves- 
sels plying the Atlantic coast to cut off many 
miles of treacherous shoals around the Cape. 
Since World War II the state has expanded its 
aviation facilities, particularly at Logan Inter- 
national Airport, in East Boston, bordering Bos- 
ton Harbor. This airport, boasting one of the 
longest commercial runways (10,022 ft.) in the 
nation, was built at a total coast of $60,000,000, 
on land dredged out of Boston harbor. During 
the 1950's, the state engaged in an unprecedented 
road-building program designed to create express- 
ways affording nonstop travel between major in- 
dustrial communities and to improve secondary 
routes. Significant was the opening (1957) of the 
128-m. Massachusetts Turnpike, running from the 
New York line to the outskirts of Boston. The 
state’s rural and municipal roads in 1960 totaled 
26,250 m., of which 1,497 m. were unpaved rural 
roads. The first railroad to operate in the state 
was the Granite Ry. in 1826, now a part of the 
New York Central R.R. Other railroads include 
the Boston and Maine R.R., the Central Vermont 
Ry., the New York Central R.R., and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R.R. Railroad 
mileage in 1960 totaled 1,633 m. 

Massachusetts has 82 radio and eight television 
stations. The first regularly published newspaper 
in the state and in the nation was the Boston 
News-Letter (1704); a newspaper called Publick 
Occurrences had been suppressed in 1690 after a 
single issue. Today's newspapers of importance 
are the Christian Science Monitor, nationally re- 
spected for its journalistic excellence; the Boston 
Globe and Record American; the Springfield 
News; and the Worcester Gazette, 


POPULATION 


Massachusetts has 14 counties, The state’s 1960 
census population was 5,148,578 (1962 est. popula- 
tion, 5,161,000), an increase of 9.8 per cent since 


1950. The urban population comprised 4,302,530, 
or 83.6 per cent of the total; the rural population 
was 846,048, or 16.4 per cent. Between 1950 and 
1960, the urban population rose 8.7 per cent, The 
rural population showed a gain of 15.7 per cent, 
a rate of growth second only to the 1940-50 dec- 
ade since 1900. More than 56 per cent of the ur- 
ban population and almost 47 per cent of the total 
population lived in the urbanized area of Boston. 
Of the total 1960 population, white persons 
numbered 5,023,144; of the 125,434 nonwhites, 
118,842 were Negroes, 6,745 were Chinese, 2,118 
were Indians, 1,924 were Japanese, and the re- 
mainder included a sprinkling of Filipinos and 
others. Massachusetts’ native-born residents to- 
taled 4,572,865; the foreign-born, 576,452. The 
population density in 1960 was 654.5 per sq. m, 
as compared with 596.2 in 1950. Only Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, of the states, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were more densely populated. 
The major religious faiths are the American 
Baptist Convention, Jewish congregations, The 
Methodist Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A., the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the United Church of Christ. 
Chief Cities: Historic Boston, at the head of 
Massachusetts Bay, is the leading city of New 
England and the hub of a great metropolitan 
area; it is the world’s wholesale wool center and 
chief fish-shipping port and an important na- 
tional focus of industrial, financial, import-export, 
medical, educational, and cultural activities. 
Worcester, in central Massachusetts, is the 
state’s second-largest city and one of the world’s 
largest inland industrial cities. $ 
Springfield, in southwestern Manschot al 
a city of varied industries; it is often called t : 
“crossroads of New England,” and its system © 
public-school instruction is nationally famous as 
the “Springfield Plan.” T 
Cambridge, immediately west of Boston, 1S 
state’s fourth-largest city and a leading educa- 
tional center. 
New Bedford, on Buzzards Bay, at the en- 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTRASTS 

The massive dome of the Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology (right) dominates the cam- 
pus of one of the nation’s leading technical 
schools. The state is famous for its many 
educational institutions—including Harvard 
Univ., with one of the oldest colleges in the 
Western Hemisphere—and for laying the 
foundations of popular education (courtesy 
M.LT. News Service). Boston’s Trinity 
Church (below) contrasts with a modern 
skyscraper, on its right. Built in the 1870's, 
the church is just one of the numerous land- 
marks cherished by the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of this historic city (courtesy Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Commerce) 


ECONOMIC VARIETY 
Textiles (below) are one of the state's leading indus- 
tries (courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co.) The hilly country- 
side (below) lends itself to resort towns and suburban 
living (courtesy Standard Oil Co., N.J.) 
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trance to Cape Cod, is a busy port, with one of 
the nation’s largest fishing fleets. 

Famous Men and Women: Adams, John 
(1735-1826), statesman, second President of the 
U.S. (1797-1801); Revolutionary War patriot 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848), sixth Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1825-29), eldest son of Presi- 
dent John Adams; as Secretary of State under 
President James Monroe, he formulated the 
ideas expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), statesman, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and Revolu- 
tionary War patriot; an organizer of the Boston 
Tea Party. 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88), writer of popu- 
lar children’s books (“Little Women”). Her 
father, Connecticut-born Amos Bronson Alcott 
(1799-1888), moved his family to Massachusetts 
in 1834; he was an educator and Transcenden- 
talist philosopher of some note. 

Bancroft, George (1800-91), historian; as Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Polk, he 
established the U.S. Naval Acad. at Annapolis, 
Md. 

Bartlett, John (1820-1905), editor and pub- 
lisher, who compiled the well-known “Familiar 
Quotations.” 

Barton, Clara (1821-1912), organizer of the 
agency which became (1881) the American Red 
Cross; first president of the Red Cross. 

Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), poet 
(“Thanatopsis”); journalist; translator of the 
“Iliad” and the “Odyssey”; powerful public 
speaker. 

Bush, Vannevar (1890- ), engineer and 
physicist, who as director of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development (1941-47) was 
influential in the development of the atomic 
bomb and other weapons. 

Choate, Rufus (1799-1859), eminent lawyer, 
statesman, orator. 

Conant, James Bryant (1893- ), chemist 
and educator; president of Harvard Univ. 
(1933-53); influential in the development of the 
atomic bomb and other weapons; U.S. High 
Commissioner of Germany (1953) and first U.S. 
ambassador to the German Federal Republic 
(1955-57). 

Coolidge, Calvin (1872-1933), Vermont-born 
30th President of the U.S., who, beginning with 
a law practice in Northampton, Mass., first rose 
to prominence in state politics; governor 
(1919-20). 

Dickinson, Emily Elizabeth (1830-86), recluse 
and outstanding lyric poet. 

Eddy, Mary Baker (1821-1910), New Hamp- 
shire-born founder of Christian Science; for 
many years leader of the Mother Church in 
Boston. 
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Edwards, Jonathan (1703-58), Connecticut- 
born theologian; pastor at Northampton (1729- 
50); a strict Calvinist, determinist, and a fiery 
preacher, he was the leader in New England of 
the “Great Awakening.” 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), lecturer, 
essayist, and poet; leader of Transcendentalism, 

Everett, Edward (1794-1865), statesman and 
writer; governor of Massachusetts (1836-40); 
president of Harvard (1846-49); U.S. Secretary 
of State under President Millard Fillmore. 

Frankfurter, Felix (1882- ), Vienna-born 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court (1939-62); 
professor at Harvard Law School (1914-39). 

Garrison, William Lloyd (1805-79), journalist 
noted as an uncompromising abolitionist; 
founder (1831) and editor of the antislavery 
paper, the Liberator. 

Gerry, Elbridge (1744-1814), statesman, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; notable for 
favoring the practice which bears his name— 
gerrymandering; elected Vice President (1812), 
died in office. 

Hale, Edward Everett (1822-1909), Unitarian 
clergyman and author (“The Man Without a 
Country”). 

Hancock, John (1737-93), Revolutionary 
patriot, first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; governor of Massachusetts (1780-85; 
1787-93). $ 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-64), novelist 
and writer of short stories, many of which (“The 
Scarlet Letter”) reflect the Puritan New Eng- 
land of his Salem ancestors. F: 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-94), physician 
and author (“The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table”). His son, Oliver Wendell Holmes (1841- 
1935), was Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court (1902-32). ~ 

Hopkins, Mark (1802-87), educator; president 
of Williams Coll. (1836-72) and professor of 
moral philosophy there until his death. 

Hutchinson, Anne (1591-1643), English-born 
religious leader, who emigrated to Massachu- 
setts in 1634; tried for heresy and banished 
(1637) from Massachusetts; founder (1638) of 
present-day Portsmouth, R.I. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), U.S. Sena- 
tor (1893-1924); as chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee, he was influential i 
preventing the U.S. from joining the League o! 
Nations. His grandson, Henry Cabot Lodge, ibs 
(1902- ), also served (1936-43) in the Senate; 
later (1953-60) he was U.S, Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the U.N. and Representative to the 
Security Council. ‘tical 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence (1856-1943), polini 
scientist and educator; president (1909-33) © 
Harvard Univ. £ f 

Lowell, Amy (1874-1925), author, sister © 


“CRADLE OF LIBERTY” 

Boston's Faneuil Hall (below) 
was built in 1742 and recon- 
structed after a fire 20 years later. 
It was the center of meetings pro- 
testing the British treatment of 
the colonies, which culminated in 
the American Revolution. The 
building is still used as a meeting 
hall, and it houses markets on 
the ground floor 


RE-CREATIONS OF COLONIAL DAYS 

This replica (left) of the Pilgrims’ first fort and meeting house 
recalls the difficult days of the carly settlement in Massachu- 
setts, when the Mayflower's passengers landed near Plymouth 
Rock and established their religious independence. An oldtime- 
ballad singer gives a glimpse of 19th-century life at Grant's 
General Store (below), a living museum and handcraft center 
in restored Old Sturbridge Village 


S BRIDGE 


MEMORIALS AT CONCORD’ 
inute Man of Concord” 


Daniel Chester French's “Minute 
(below left) still guards the bridge across Concord 
River, which was the scene of one of the first battles in 
the Revolution. The British march to Concord to de- 
stroy the patriots’ military supplies mobilized the “em- 
battled farmers” anc 
alties. The monu 
end marks the gra’ 
the fight (courtesy Massac! 
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Abbott Lawrence Lowell; noted for Poetry in 
the imagist vein. 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-91), poet (“The 
Vision of Sir Launfal”) and critic; succeeded 
(1855) Longfellow as professor of French and 
Spanish at Harvard; first editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly; U.S. minister to Spain (1877-80), and 
to Great Britain (1880-85). 

Mann, Horace (1796-1859), educator and 
lawyer, who, as first president of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education (1837-48), initiated 
reforms in the state’s public schools which had 
national influence. 

Marquand, John Phillips (1893-1960), Dela- 
ware-born author and longtime Massachusetts 
resident, who is noted for his portrayal of 
the “old Bostonian” (“The Late George Apley”). 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728), Puritan clergy- 
man and author, whose writings on witchcraft 
were effective in provoking the hysteria that 
led to the Salem witch trials (1692). His father, 
Increase Mather (1639-1723), also a clergyman, 
was president of Harvard (1685-1701); secured 
from England the second Massachusetts charter 
(1601). 

Melville, Herman (1819-91), writer, author 
of “Moby Dick,” an American classic, who was 
a resident of Massachusetts for many years. 

Otis, James (1725-83), Revolutionary patriot 
and statesman; known for his eloquent opposi- 
tion to the British writs of assistance. 

Phillips, Wendell (1811-84), orator, abolition- 
ist, reformer. 

Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1859), his- 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

The architecture of the homes and churches in this 

historical town on Cape Cod is predominantly colonial 

Courtesy Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
J 
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torian, admired for his vigorous narrative style, 

Revere, Paul (1735-1818), Revolutionary War 
patriot, goldsmith, silversmith, and designer, 
who achieved lasting fame in popular legend by 
his ride, April 18, 1775, to warn the people of 
Lexington and Concord that British troops were 
approaching. 

Sumner, Charles (1811-74), U.S. Senator 
(1851-74), remembered for his violent anti- 
slavery speech, “The Crime Against Kansas,” 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62), poet, essay- 
ist, and naturalist, one of the Transcendentalists 
of Concord; author of “Walden,” an American 
classic. 

Ward, Artemas (1727-1800), Revolutionary 
War general. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf (1807-92), Quaker 
poet (“Barbara Frietchie”) and journalist, aboli- 
tionist and social reformer. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children be- 
tween seven and 16, Public-school attendance was 
943,189 in 1962, and 213,820 pupils were en- 
rolled in Roman Catholic parochial schools in 
1961. The first compulsory-education law in the 
nation was enacted in Massachusetts in the year 
1642; the first state board of education was estab- 
lished here in 1837; and 1852 witnessed the 
nation’s first compulsory school-attendance law. 
Harvard Univ. (founded 1636), Cambridge, is 
the nation’s oldest institution of higher learning 
and ranks as one of the outstanding American 
centers of learning. The Public Latin School, 
Boston, more familiarly known as Boston Latin 
School (founded 1635), is the country’s oldest 
continuously functioning public school. | 

The leading state-supported institutions of 
higher learning are the Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst; Lowell Technological Inst., Lowell; 
and state teachers colleges situated at Boston, 
Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framingham, Lowell, 
North Adams, Salem, Westfield, and Worcester. 
Also among the ca. 100 institutions of higher 
learning in the state are Amherst Coll., Amherst; 
Boston Coll. and Boston Univ., Boston; Brandeis 
Univ.; Waltham; Clark Univ., Worcester; Coll. 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester; Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology, Cambridge; New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston; Tufts Univ., 
Medford; Williams Coll., Williamstown; Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Inst, Worcester; and, for 
women only, Mt. Holyoke Coll. (the saioa 
first college for women, founded 1836), Sout 


Hadley; Radcliffe Coll., Cambridge; oe 
Coll., Northampton; and Wellesley Coll, 
Wellesley. 


The state’s many cultural institutions ie 
the Boston Public Library, with a copy of Hs 
“Bay Psalm Book,” first printed book in t 
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__ 
New England colonies; the Boston Athenaeum, 
with New England’s oldest collection of literary 
material; the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Museum, in Boston, operated by the oldest his- 
torical society in the U.S.; the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, with collections of art from various 
nations, including old masters as well as paint- 
ings by Gauguin, Cézanne, and others; the Isa- 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, with 
masterpieces by Titian, Cellini, and Rembrandt, 
among others; the Boston Museum of Science; 
the Antiquarian Museum, Concord, including 
antiques from Concord homes of 1685-1870 and 
relics of Concord’s great literary figures; Pilgrim 
Hall, Plymouth, with Mayflower relics, includ- 
ing the Plymouth Colony patent, 1621; the 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, whose collections 
include paintings by Rubens and Van Dyck; 
Essex Inst, Salem, with an important anti- 
quarian and historical library and a museum of 
early Americana; and Old Sturbridge Village, 
Sturbridge, a reconstruction of a rgth-century 
New England village, which can be seen in 
operation. 


GOVERNMENT 


Massachusetts, which is known officially as the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is governed 
under provisions of its original constitution of 
1780, the oldest U.S. state constitution still in 
existence. It has been amended a number of 
times. 

Executive authority is vested in a governor, 
a lieutenant governor, eight councilors, the sec- 
retary of the commonwealth, the attorney gen- 
eral, the treasurer and receiver general, and the 
auditor, all elected for two-year terms. The 
governor is eligible to succeed himself. 

The legislature, known as the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, con- 
sists of a senate of 40 members and a house of 
representatives of 240, all elected for two-year 
terms. The General Court convenes annually on 
the first Wednesday in January, and no session 
may extend longer than one year. 

The judicial system consists of the supreme 

judicial court, composed of a chief justice and 
six associates who are appointed by the governor 
for life; superior courts, with 38 judges; and lesser 
courts. 
_ Local government in Massachusetts is unique 
in that those communities still designated as 
towns maintain the traditional town meeting to 
carry on legal processes. This form of govern- 
ment, passed down from the settlers of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, permits each qualified in- 
habitant of a town to vote on every question 
presented, as well as to discuss it. The Massachu- 
setts town meeting remains as a striking demon- 
stration of self-government on the local level. 


Courtesy Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
BOSTON FISH DOCK—LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
Commercial fishing is an important industry in Massa- 
chusetts 


The state is represented in the U.S. Congress by 
two Senators and 12 Representatives. 


History 


Massachusetts was visited by white men long 
before the Pilgrims landed there. It is thought 
that Leif Ericsson and his Norsemen touched 
its shores as early as A.D. 1000. Fifteenth-century 
French and Spanish fishermen bound for the 
Grand Banks probably stopped at Cape Cod to 
cast their nets for the cod which later gave the 
peninsula its name. The first definitely recorded 
visit was made by the Venetian John Cabot, 
who in 1497 and 1498 made the explorations 
which gave England her claim to North Amer- 
ica. The Italian navigator Giovanni da Verra- 
zano, employed by France, sailed along the New 
England coast in 1524. In 1602 Bartholomew 
Gosnold, an Englishman, explored Massachusetts 
Bay; he made a temporary settlement on Cutty- 
hunk, one of the Elizabeth Islands, in Buzzards 
Bay, and gave Cape Cod its name. John Smith 
made the first extensive explorations of the 
region. The first permanent settlement was made 
by the Pilgrims, a group of English Protestants 
secking religious freedom, who landed in the 
Mayflower at Plymouth in 1620. They estab- 
lished a democratic government in accord with 
the “Mayflower Compact,” binding all to the 
will of the majority. 

Another English group seeking religious free- 
dom, the Puritans, led by John Endecott, reached 
Salem in 1628. It formed the nucleus of the 
Massachusetts Bay Co., chartered to govern the 
land granted the Puritans. Colonization spread, 
and by 1630 Boston was settled. The early set- 
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Courtesy Harvard University News Office 


HARVARD COLLEGE ABOUT 1770 


Engraving by Paul Revere (1735-1818). Massachusetts, the cradle of American education, instituted a free 
public school system as early as the 1640's 


tlers endured many hardships, including con- 
flicts with the Indians (with the Pequots in 1636 
and in King Philip’s War, 1675-78). In 1684 
Massachusetts lost its charter, becoming part of 
the Dominion of New England in 1686. Fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the Stuarts in England 


and the ascent to the throne of William of 
Orange and his wife, Mary, Massachusetts be- 
came (1691) a royal colony with a new charter 
uniting it with Maine and Plymouth under a 
governor appointed by the crown. 

Citizens of Massachusetts were leaders in the 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type 


|— 


Size and Location 


J 


Points of Interest 


Adams National Historic Site 
(established 1946) 


Dorchester Heights National 
Historic Site (established 1951) 


Salem Maritime National His- 
toric Site (established 1938) 
Cope Cod National Seashore 
Area (established 1961) 

Bash Bish Falls State Forest (es- 
tablished 1926) 

October Mt. State Forest (es- 
tablished 1922) 

Savoy Mt. State Forest (estab- 
lished 1917) 

Cochituate State Park (estab- 
lished 1948) 

Cushing Tomb State Park (es- 
tablished 1957) 

Dighton Rock State Park (es- 
tablished 1954) 


Roland C. Nickerson State For- 
est Park (established 1934) 


Bradley W. Palmer State Park 
{established 1947) 


John C. Robinson State Park 
{established 1934) 


Joseph Allen Skinner State Park 
(established 1940) 


State Lobster Hatchery 


Plymouth Rock Monument 
(erected 1920) 


5 acres in Quincy, at 135 Adams St. 
(state 135) 


5 acres southeast of Boston (state 37) 


9 acres at Salem (state 107) 


ca. 39,000 acres at the end of Cape 
Cod (U.S. 6) 


390 acres in the southwest corner of the 
state, near South Egremont (state 41) 


14,000 acres in the Berkshires (off U.S, 
90; state 8) 


10,000 acres in the northwest, near 
Adams (state 2, 116) 

sore acres near Wayland (state 9, 27, 
7 acres southeast of Boston (state 3A) 


85 acres at Assonet Neck, near Berkley 
(state 158) 


1,777 acres near East Brewster, Cape 
Cod (U.S. 6; state 6A) 

721 acres near Ipswich (U.S. 1; state 97) 
v02 acres near Agawam (state 57, 


375 acres on Mt. Holyok 1 3 m. N. of 
South Hadley (state 47) VNA 


Oak Bluffs, on Martha's Vineyard 
(steamer from New Bedford or Hyan- 
nis 


Plymouth (U.S. 44; state 3A) 


Home of two U.S. Presidents, John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams; of Chai Adams, U.S. minister to 
Great Britain during the U.S. Civil War; and of other 
Prominent members of the Adams family 

Memorial tower and green marking the spot where 
American defense threatened the British and forced them 
to evacuate the city (1776) 

Derby Wharf, the Derby House, and the Old Custom 
House in which Nathaniel Hawthorne worked 

Beautiful beaches and long stretches of windswept 
dunes; swimming; fishing 


Most spectacular waterfalls in the state 


Largest state forest in Massachusetts; camp site 3 m. 
from Lenox; hiking and bridle trails 

Recreational area in the uplands of the Hoosac Range; 
unusual scenic vistas 

Lake Cochituate, more than 900 acres 


Historic site containing grave of jurist who presided over 
the first antislavery case in the state 

Historic site on the Taunton River; 11-ft. sandstone rock 
beors inscriptions of unknown origin, possibly made by 
early explorers 

Recreational facilities, including ponds, picnic grounds, 
‘and tent or trailer sites 

Ipswich River; 35 m. of bridle trails; steeplechase course; 
lily ponds; many unusual trees and shrubs; picnic area 
Swimming, picnic areo 


Titan's Piazza volcanic-rock columns; Devil's Football, 

300-Ib. magnetic rock; beautiful views of Pioneer Valley; 

hotel on summit once the favorite resort of Lincoln, Haw- 
, Jenny Lind, Charles Sumner 


The life cycle of the lobster may be observed 


Monument commemorating the landing of the Pilgrims 
(1620) 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
The Pilgrims give thanks for a bountiful harvest before enjoying the fruits of their labors in their new land 


of freedom 


ferment that led (1775) to the Revolutionary 
War. Massachusetts ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution on Feb. 6, 1788. The state was influential 
in securing passage of the Bill of Rights. The 
state’s shipping suffered a severe blow from the 
War of 1812, and the result was the birth of 
industry needed to manufacture essential goods 
which could not be shipped from England. Dur- 
ing the early roth century the state was the 
nation’s cultural leader; Boston was the “Athens 
of America”; and Emerson, Thoreau, and their 
friends expressed their ideas through literature 
and attempted to further social progress with 
such experiments as the communal Brook Farm. 
The roth century witnessed heavy immigration 


from Europe. Massachusetts was in the fore- 
front of the antislavery movement and sup- 
plied the Union cause with men in the Civil 
War. Massachusetts residents in service in World 
War I numbered 197,628. The expansion of 
industry continued until the depression of 1929, 
resuming again in 1939 to meet the rising de- 
mands of World War II, in which 551,717 men 
and women of the state saw service. The post- 
war period saw the rise of new industries. Out- 
standing was industry based on military and 
peacetime uses of atomic power. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 


LIGHTHOUSE AND BREAKWATER IN EAST GLOUCESTER 
From this lighthouse storm signals are given by radio to ships at sea 


Courtesy Standard Oil Co. (N.J. ) 


mias a x 3 k 
Courtesy New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 

CAPE COD WINDMILL 

The mill, near Massachusetts Bay, still grinds corn 


Massachusetts Bay, a large indentation in 
the coast of Massachusetts, extending from Cape 
Ann on the north to Cape Cod on the south. 
It has an irregular shore line and encompasses 
a number of smaller bays, including Boston Bay, 
Plymouth Bay, and Cape Cod Bay. The region 
is important for its fisheries. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, the largest, 
most powerful English settlement in colonial 
America. It was chartered, promoted, and gov- 
erned under the authority of a joint stock com- 
pany, originally organized (1628) as the New 
England Co. and reorganized the following year 
as the Massachusetts Bay Co. Though controlled 
by Puritan stockholders, including John Ende- 
cott (q.v.), the New England Co. seems to have 
been primarily commercial in its outlook and 
purpose, being concerned with fishing and trad- 
ing operations in the area between the Charles 
and Merrimack rivers. Its successor, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Co., however, was as much a politi- 
cal and religious organization as a commercial 
Institution. It was used as the instrument for 
bringing about a great migration and resettle- 
ment of Puritans in the New World and for 
establishing their virtually autonomous, theo- 
cratic government. 

i Although a group led by John Endecott ar- 
rived at Naumkeag (now Salem) in 1628, the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony can be said to have had 
its beginning with the group of Puritans who 
arrived from England with John Winthrop 
(4.v.) in 1630. They were the vanguard of the 
great Puritan migration which brought ca. 
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16,000 settlers to the colony during the next 
decade. With this influx, numerous small settle- 
ments sprang up in the region, and the chief 
settlement, eventually located at the mouth of 
the Charles River, became the city of Boston. 

The Massachusetts Bay Co. charter, whether 
by oversight or design, omitted a usual clause 
requiring that the business meetings of the com- 
pany be held in England. This omission made 
it possible for the colony to exercise a great 
measure of autonomy. The authority of the com- 
pany was in the hands of the General Court of 
stockholders, which came to be comprised of 
deputies from towns in the colony. Along with 
the governor and his assistants, this court exer- 
cised power of government. 

In 1684 the charter of the company was sus- 
pended by England, but the government of the 
colony continued to function without legal status 
until the Dominion of New England was estab- 
lished in 1686. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
coeducational, privately controlled institution of 
higher learning at Cambridge, Mass., formally 
established in 1861 and specializing in the 
sciences. Its courses include aeronautical, bio- 
chemical, chemical, civil, electrical, general, and 
mechanical engineering; building and construc- 
tion engineering; architecture, biology, business 
and engineering administration, chemistry, city 
planning, economics and engineering, food 
technology, general science, geology, marine 
transportation, mathematics, metallurgy, mete- 
orology, naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing, and physics. The annual student enroll- 
ment totals more than 6,000 and there are ca. 
1,375 members of the faculty. The library has 
ca. 600,000 volumes. The physical plant is valued 
at $43,250,000. 

Massachusetts, university or, a coeduca- 
tional land-grant state institution of higher 
learning at Amherst, Mass., founded in 1863. It 
comprises the colleges of arts and sciences and 
of agriculture, and the schools of business admin- 
istration, education, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and nursing. There are also departments 
of military and air science and a division of 
physical education. The two-year, nondegree 
Stockbridge School of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture is also maintained. The library contains 
some 220,000 volumes. The total student enroll- 
ment is ca, 5,300, and there are some 550 mem- 
bers of the faculty. The physical plant is valued 
at ca. $18,500,000. È: 

Massage (ma-säzh’), a method of treating 
the body for therapeutic purposes. It consists of 
systematic manipulations upon the bare skin, in- 
cluding kneading, manipulations with the tips of 
the fingers, and striking or percussion with the 
hands. These procedures are administered fre- 
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quently and are combined, or interchanged, ac- 
cording to definite rules, the treatment varying 
with the nature of the disease and the locality 
affected. Massage has been found useful in treat- 
ing rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia, joint dis- 
eases, and certain other ailments. 

Massasoit (mas‘sé-soit), an Indian chief of 
the Pokanokets, or Wampanoags, born in Mas- 
sachusetts about 1580; died in 1661. The tribe 
over which he had control occupied the region 
from Narragansett Bay to Cape Cod Bay. It num- 
bered about 25,000, but many of the members 
died in an epidemic before permanent white 
settlements were made. In 1621 a treaty of peace 
was made with the whites under his approval, 
and was honorably kept by the Indians affected 
by it for 54 years. Massasoit was honorable in 
dealing with the whites. He uniformly displayed 
a spirit of friendliness and cultivated the arts 
of peace. He resided in the vicinity of what is 
now Warren, R.I, where he was visited by 
numerous commissioners from the settlements. 
Massasoit entertained Roger Williams after his 
banishment from Massachusetts, the latter re- 
maining with the Indians for several weeks be- 
fore going to Providence. Alexander and King 
Philip were his sons, the latter being the famous 
leader of King Philip's War. 

Massena (mé-sé’na), a village in St. Law- 
rence County, N.Y., 165 m. N. of Syracuse. It is 
served by the New York Central R.R. The sur- 
rounding countryside is noted for dairy farming. 
The largest single industry is the reduction and 
fabrication of aluminum. Massena, 207 ft. above 
sea level, is a key point in the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project (q.v.). Popula- 
tion, 1940, 11,328; in 1950, 13,126. 

„Masséna (mä-sā-nå'), ANDRÉ, marshal of 
France, born at Nice, Italy, May 6, 1758; died 
in Paris, April 4, 1817. Born of poor parents, he 
became a cabin boy on a small vessel, and in 1772 
joined the Sardinian army. In 1775 he enlisted in 
the French service. He resigned in 1789, but re- 
entered the army at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. He distinguished himself by winning 
the famous victory of Loano. In command of the 
army in Switzerland in 1799, he defeated the 
Russians at Zurich, thereby making invasion of 
France impossible. In 1804 Napoleon appointed 
him commander of the army of Italy and marshal 
of the empire. In 1810 he compelled the British 
and their allies to retreat to Lisbon, but, being 
unable to defeat Wellington at Torres Vedras, 
he resigned his commission. He held an impor- 
tant command during the Russian campaign, but 
after Napoleon’s return from Elba he refused to 
accept positions of responsibility, and soon went 
over to the Bourbons, who created him a peer, a 
rank confirmed by Louis XVIII. Masséna ranks 
as one of the most efficient of Napoleon’s generals. 


Courtesy Brown Bros., N. Y. 
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Massenet (máå-s'-nã'), JULES ÉMILE FRÉDÉRIC, 
composer, born at Montaud, France, May 12, 
1842; died in Paris, Aug. 13, 1912. He studied 
in Paris and supported himself by giving music 
lessons. In 1859 he was awarded a first prize 
and in 1863 the Grand Prize of Rome. In 1878 he 
became a professor at the Conservatory, which 
position he held for 18 years. His many compo- 
sitions include a number of operas, cantatas, ora- 
tories and orchestra suites. Those best known in- 
clude the operas “Sappho,” “Le Cid,” “Werther,” 
“Thaïs,” and “Manon.” 

In spite of the fact that Massenet’s whole life 
seems to have been one line of success, today it is 
only his opera “Manon” which is remembered; it 
unveils the whole charm of his orchestration and 
delicate, typical French music. 

Massey (mas‘si), GERALD, poct, born in 
Tring, England, May 29, 1828; died Oct. 29, 1907. 
He received only a limited education, and began 
to work in a silk factory when eight years of age. 
In 1843 he became an errand boy in London, six 
years later was made editor of the Spirit of Free- 
dom, and became a leading Christian Socialist. 
In 1852 he attracted attention as a lecturer and 
writer on spiritualism and hypnotism and visited 
America, Australia, and Europe. Among his lyric 
works, the most noteworthy is “The Ballad of 
Babe Christabel and Other Poems.” It appeared 
in 1854 and before the end of the year went 
through five editions. 

Massillon (mas‘sil-én), a city in Stark 
County, Ohio, on the Tuscarawas River, 8 m. w. 
of Canton. It is on the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and other railroads. The surrounding 
country is fertile and has deposits of bituminous 
coal. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
high school, the public libraries, and the state 
hospital. Manufactures include steel sheets and 
castings, condensers, aluminum utensils, furnaces, 
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and food products. Massillon was settled in 1826 
and incorporated in 1853. Population, 1900, 11,- 
944; in 1940, 26,644; in 1950, 29,594. 

Massine (mdés-én’), teonipe, dancer and 
choreographer, born in Russia in 1896. Having 
studied under Michel Fokine, Massine joined the 
Diaghilev ballet company, dancing many of its 
leading roles in Paris and London (1914) and 
succeeding Fokine as its choreographer (1915). 
Massine’s own first production was a ballet en- 
titled “The Midnight Sun,” which was introduced 
in New York in 1916, In 1925, he established his 
own ballet school in London, and, in 1932, be- 
came producer of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, touring Europe and the U.S. with this 
group. He is acknowledged to be one of the fore- 
most choreographers and dancers of the 20th 
century. 
Masson (mas'siin), pavio, author and educa- 
tor, born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 2, 1822; 
died in Edinburgh, Oct. 6, 1907. He studied at 
the Univ. of Edinburgh, began a literary career 
at the age of 19, and in 1859 was made editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. In 1865 he was appointed 
professor of rhetoric and literature in the Univ. 
of Edinburgh, became Rhind lecturer in 1875, and 
contributed to various publications, His writings 
include “Life of John Milton,” “Essays, Bio- 
graphical and Critical,” “British Novelists,” “Re. 
cent British Philosophy,” and lives of Shelley, 
Keats, and Wordsworth. 

Mass Production (mas pré-ditk’shiin), the 
system by which large numbers of a particular 
item are manufactured speedily. The guiding 
principle is to minimize waste motions by stand- 
ardizing operations. In consequence, most work- 
ers can be easily trained to repeat a few me- 
chanical Operations on the machines, The indi- 
vidual Parts of larger items, such as automobiles, 
airplanes, or refrigerators, are collected on the 
assembly line and the product is assembled in 
designated stages, cach worker adding or tight- 
ening a part as the product passes by. The 
assembly line, the classical example of mass-pro- 
duction methods, has helped to effect an enormous 
increase in output as compared with older sys- 
tems of production. See Automobile; Ford, 
Henry; Whitney, Eli. 

Mass Spectrometer (mas Spék-trim'é-tér), 
OF MASS SPECTROGRAPH, an instrument used in the 
analysis of ionized gases (charged atoms or 
molecules) to determine the presence of ions of 
given mass or given charge to mass ratio, to find 
the relative abundance of ions of different masses 
or charge to mass ratio, or to measure ionic 
masses. There are many varieties of the instru- 
ment, but all are based on the fundamental be- 
havior of charged particles in electric and mag- 
netic fields. The deflection by a magnetic field 
of so-called “positive rays,” which were actually 
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beams of positive ions, was described by the 
German physicist Wilhelm Wien in 1898. Very 
thorough studies of this phenomenon were made 
by J. J. Thompson (q.v.), who is usually con- 
sidered to have been the first to construct a true 
mass spectrometer. 

The discovery of positive rays and of the laws 
governing their behavior in electric and magnetic 
fields is so far-reaching, both in mass spectrom- 
etry and in the separation of isotopes (atoms hav- 
ing the same atomic number but different atomic 
weights) and in other uses, that the underlying 
principles merit some consideration here. An ion 
projected into an electric or magnetic field or 
some combination of the two fields undergoes a 
deflection in its motion in accordance with well- 
known physical laws. The actual path followed 
by the ion depends upon the strength of the elec- 
tric and magnetic fields, the orientation and loca- 
tion of the electric and magnetic fields with re- 
spect to each other, the charge and mass of the 
ion, and the initial conditions (direction and 
velocity) of projection of the ion into these fields. 
Certain combinations of these conditions can be 
shown to result in certain paths, so that ions hav- 
ing the same ratio of charge to mass arrive at a 
more or less sharp focus at some point; and the 
focal points for ions of different charge to mass 
ratios bear a simple geometrical relationship to 
each other. In general, any mass spectrograph can 
be said to consist of an ion source (a means of 
emitting a beam of ions that are homogeneous 
either in velocity or energy), a magnetic or 
combined magnetic and electric field analyzer to 
separate and focus ions of different e/m (e = 
charge; m = mass), and a detector. The latter 
is usually either a photographic plate, or an ion 
trap and electrometer, 

J. J. Thompson’s apparatus passed the beam of 
ions through an electric and magnetic field so 
combined that ions of the same ratio of charge ¢ 
to mass m formed portions of a parabola on a 
photographic plate placed normal to the initial 
direction of the ion beam. 

In the instrument known as the Dempster mass 
spectrometer (developed by Arthur J. Dempster, 
Argonne National Laboratory), all the positive 
ions are accelerated through the same potential 
drop, and then pass through a uniform magnetic 
field. In this magnetic field the ions traverse a 
semicircular path, ions of the same e/m being 
approximately focused at the same spot. By vary- 
ing the accelerating . potential, ions of varying 
e/m can be brought successively to an ion trap 
and electrometer and the ion current measured. 
The magnitude of the ion current as measured 
by the electrometer is a measure of the relative 
abundance of various ions found to be present. 

Figure 1 shows a schematic representation of 
a mass spectrometer of the Dempster type. Ions 
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Figure 1 
SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF MASS SPECTRO- 
GRAPH (DEMPSTER TYPE) 
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leave the source, pass through slit Sz, and are 
accelerated by an electric field (between slit $7 
and slit S2) which gives all the ions practically 
the same kinetic energy. Emerging from slit $2, 
ions enter a magnetic field (not shown in the 
figure but assumed to be acting at right angles to 
the plane of the drawing) and are spread out 
into several beams, depending upon the ratio of 
charge to mass of the particles. Light ions are 
influenced most by the magnetic field, heavy ions 
less, provided the charge on each ion is the same. 
Either an ion trap and electrometer or a photo- 
graphic plate is used as a detector. If the photo- 
graphic plate is used it occupies the position indi- 
cated by the line 44’ in the drawing. 

A somewhat similar instrument is the mass 
spectograph developed by Kenneth T. Bainbridge 
of Harvard Univ. In this apparatus the ions are 
collimated by a series of slits and then passed 
through a “velocity selector” in which opposed 
electric and magnetic fields permit only those ions 
having the same velocity to traverse the selector 
without being deflected. These ions are then in- 
troduced into a uniform magnetic field and are 
recorded on a photographic plate after describing 
a semicircular path, just as in the Dempster type 
of instrument. 
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Figure 2 


PHOTOGRAPH OF MASS-SPECTRUM OF ALLOY OF 
SILVER (Ag) AND CADMIUM (Cd) 
Numbers indicate masses of isotopes; width and op- 
tical density of lines represent concentration of iso- 
topes in mixture 

Courtesy Prof. A. J. Dempster, Univ. of Chicago 
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In the mass spectrograph developed by F. W. 
Aston (q.v.) the ions pass first through an elec- 
tric field and then through a magnetic field. The 
focal points of ions of different e/m again are 
found to lie in a straight line on a single plane, 
where the photographic plate is placed to record 
their presence and intensity. 

A more recent instrument is the so-called 
“crossed field mass spectrograph” designed by 
Walter Bleakney of Princeton Univ. In this the 
ions pass through magnetic and electric fields 
arranged in such a way that the ion paths are 
cycloids, This instrument gives theoretically per- 
fect focusing for ions of the same charge to mass 
ratio. 

The above instruments do not exhaust the list 
of the types of mass spectrometer; they illustrate 
the physical methods whereby separation and de- 
tection of ions are achieved. Figure 2 shows a 
photograph of the mass spectrum of an alloy of 
silver and cadmium. The numbers indicate the 
masses while the relative optical densities of the 
lines indicate the relative amounts of the isotopes 
present in the mixture. 

Although originally developed to detect iso- 
topes of the elements and to measure their rela- 
tive abundance, the mass spectrometer has since 
found its way into many other important fields. 
One of these is the quantitative determination of 
the chemical constitution of gaseous mixtures, 
such as air or gaseous hydrocarbons. The instru- 
ment has been used extensively in the petroleum 
industry and other fields where the usual chem- 
ical analyses are either impracticable or impos- 
sible, Another use is in the separation of isotopes, 
such as the separation of uranium 235 from its 
heavier isotopes (see also Uranium). In addition 
the instrument has proved useful in the deter- 
mination of ionization potentials and properties 
of the chemical bond in molecules. 

Massys (mais), or MATSYS, QUENTIN, Flem- 
ish painter, born in Louvain, Belgium, about 
1466; died in Antwerp in 1530. His natural ability 
as a painter was recognized at an early age. In 
1491 he settled at Antwerp. He became noted both 
as a painter of scriptural scenes and a portrait 
painter. Among his most important paintings 
are “Martyrdom of John the Baptist,” “Burial of 
Christ,” “Money Changers,” and “Virgin and 
Child.” First following the tradition of Louvain, 
as represented by Dierik Bouts (ca. 1410-75), 
he later became the leader of the 16th-century 
Antwerp school; his art was the link between 
the realism of northern artists and the idealism 
of the Italian masters. A refined attitude as well 
as clear observation, an enlivening of traditional 
forms and a fresh approach toward new subject 
matter (e.g., in the “Banker and His Wife”) char- 
acterize Massys’ work. 

Mast (måst). See Ship. 
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Master of Arts (mas’tér ov drts), a degree 
conferred by colleges and universities to certify 
scholarship in the arts. An advanced degree 
in the faculty of arts, it follows a bachelor’s 
degree, but is inferior to those of bachelor of 
divinity and doctor of philosophy. This degree 
was issued in Germany as early as the 12th cen- 
tury. It is now given in most countries after 
the candidate has pursued a rigorous course of 
study and passed an examination, Requirements 
of different schools vary widely as to what consti- 
tutes the necessary experience and scholarship 
for this and other degrees. 

Masters (mds’térs), evocar tex, author, born 
in Garnett, Kan., Aug. 23, 1869; died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa, March 5, 1950. Masters studied law, 
but he soon found that he preferred writing. His 
first volume of poetry was published in 1898, and 
in 1915 his “Spoon River Anthology,” a collection 
of poetic portraits of the inhabitants of a small 
American town, created a literary sensation. 
Among his many published works are “Starved 
Rock,” “Mitch Miller,” “The New Spoon River,” 
“Lincoln—the Man,” “Vachel Lindsay: a Biogra- 
phy,” “Illinois Poems,” and “Along the Illinois” 
(1942). Early in 1943 he was found ill and penni- 
less in his New York hotel; friends and the 
Authors’ League provided aid for one of the most 
distinguished of American poets. 

Mastersingers (mas’tér-sing-érz), or meis- 
TERSINGER, minstrels (artisans and traders) who 
flourished in Germany from the 14th to the 16th 
centuries. They combined poetry and singing, 
and in the reign of Emperor Charles IV were 
formed into guilds. The imperial cities, such as 
Mainz and Nuremberg, were noted for these asso- 
ciations. Their compositions consisted chiefly of 
devotional and scriptural pieces, mingled with 
everyday portrayals of local characteristics. In 
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public contests, the poems were recited or sung, 
and a board of judges criticized the prosody, 
rhymes, and tunes, and compared the composi- 
tions with the text of the Bible. A prize was given 
to the one who produced the best composition 
and acted with the greatest skill. Successful com- 
petitors were permitted to receive apprentices, 
Hans Sachs (q.v.) was the most famous of the 
Mastersingers, and the central figure of- the three- 
act opera, “Die Meistersinger” (1868), by Richard 
Wagner (q.v.). The associations declined rapidly 
after the 16th century, but one at Ulm flourished 
until 1839. Other forms of singing societies, such 
as the Sangerbiinde and the Liederkrinze, suc 
ceeded the Mastersingers in modern times. 

Mastication (mas-ti-ka’shun), the process 
by which solid food is divided and mixed with 
the salivary secretion, preparing it for the further 
action of the stomach. Mastication is performed 
by means of the lips, teeth, and mouth, and 
digestion depends largely upon its thoroughness, 
Indigestion often results from imperfect mastica- 
tion. In infants and the lower animals it is instinc- 
tive, but in adults it is largely voluntary. 

Mastodon (măstô-dön), an extinct species 
of elephantlike animals, of which fossil remains 
occur in America as late as the post-Pliocene 
period. In Europe and Asia they occur from the 
middle of the Miocene to the end of the Pliocene, 
when the animals became extinct. The mastodons 
closely resembled existing species of elephants, 
differing from them mainly in the formation of 
the teeth. They had a vaulted and cellular skull, 
large tusks in the upper jaw, and a heavy form. 
Remains found in America indicate that they 
approximated a height of 12 ft. and a length of 
18 ft. The first complete skeleton found in Amer- 
ica was secured in Orange County, N.Y., in 1801. 

Masturbation (més-tér-ba’ shon), the practice 
of self-fulfillment of sexual desire. Common to 
males and females, especially during adolescence, 
masturbation has been erroneously associated with 
moral and physical delinquency and numerous 
unsupported claims have been made with regard 
to the harmful consequences of the practice. 

Masulipatam (ni-si-li-piit’am), or BANDAR, 
a seaport city of northeastern Madras, India. It 
1s located on one of the mouths of the Kistna 
River, on the Bay of Bengal, 215 m. N.E. of the 
city of Madras (q.v.). An agency established in 
1611, it was the first British settlement on the 
Coromandel coast. The French held the city for 
a time, but the British retook it in 1759. Hig) 
winds and floods largely destroyed it in 1864 
with an estimated loss of 30,000 lives. Population, 
1941, 59,146. 

Masuria (mg-zdori-g), a marshy lake tee 
gion of former East Prussia, inhabited chiefly 
by German-speaking Slavs; its largest city 
is Elk (in German, Lyck; pop. ca. 7,000)» 
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During World War I, the Russian armies in- 
vaded East Prussia but were turned back in the 
Battles of the Masurian Lakes (1914 and 1915). 
In World War II the Red Army defeated large 
contingents of German troops in the same region. 
In 1945 the area came under Polish administration. 

Matabeleland (mat-a-bé'le-land), a district 
and former province in southwestern Southern 
Rhodesia, part of the Central African Federation; 
area, ca. 70,000 sq. m. It lies north of the Lim- 
popo River, which separates it from Transvaal. 
The region was claimed as part of the British 
sphere of influence in 1888, and, in 1923, it be- 
came part of Southern Rhodesia. The natives are 
the Matabele, a Bantu-speaking tribe who fled 
from the Zulus of Transvaal and Rhodesia and 
settled here in 1836. Their kingdom was broken 
up (1893-94) by Cecil Rhodes’ British South 
Africa Co. Gold mining is the chief occupation; 
however, in recent years farming and the raising 
of livestock have been developed. The capital is 
at Buluwayo. Population, ca. 588,100 (including 
ca. 23,500 Europeans). 

Mata Hari (md’ta hd’ré), dancer and spy, 
born in The Netherlands in 1876; died in 1917. 
A Dutch dancer whose real name was Gertrud 
Margarete Zelle, she won wide popularity in 
Paris for her interpretations of Indonesian dances. 
As a member of the German secret service, dur- 
ing the first World War, she used her influence to 
extract important military secrets from Allied offi- 
cers. She was arrested and executed by the French. 
_ Matamoros (mi-ti-md'rés), a city of Mexico, 
in the state of Tamaulipas, on the Rio Grande 
Opposite Brownsville, Texas. As a point of entry, 
it is a rail and highway junction between the 
U.S. and Mexico and exports hides and coffee. 
Founded in 1824, the city was captured (1846) 
by Gen. Zachary Taylor during the Mexican War. 
Population, 1950, 45,737- 

Matamoros, 1zúcar pe, a city in Puebla state, 
Mexico. See Izúcar de Matamoros. 

Matamoros, mariano, revolutionary leader, 
born ca. 1770; died in Valladolid, Mexico, Feb. 3, 
1814. Little is known of his early life, but that 
he was ordained a priest. Expressing liberal po- 
litical views, he joined Morelos y Pavón in the 
revolution against the Spanish authorities (1810). 
Becoming a successful military leader, he won 
an important victory at San Agustín del Palmar 
(1813). After the defeat of Morelos at Valladolid 
and at Puruarán (1814), he was executed. The 
city of Izúcar de Matamoros is named for him. 

Matanuska Valley (mat-2-ndoske val’), an 
agricultural area in southern Alaska, west of the 
Chugach Mts., 60 m. N.e. of Anchorage. Here, 
in 1935, the U.S. government resettled some 200 
families from droughtstricken areas of the Mid- 
dle West. The colony was organized (1937) as 
the Matanuska Valley Farmers Cooperating Assn. 
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with its headquarters at Palmer (pop., ca. 800). 
The valley is traversed by the Matanuska River, 
and the climate and soil are suited for dairying 
and for raising vegetables and potatoes. The culti- 
vated region is ca. 15 sq. m. Population, ca. 3,000. 

Matanzas (mé-tan'zas), a seaport on the 
northwestern coast of Cuba, capital of the prov- 
ince of Matanzas (area 3,259 sq. m.; population, 
1943, 361,079), ca. 60 m. N.E. of Havana. Settled 
in 1693, the city has been developed since the 
Spanish-American War and is a popular tourist 
resort. Its excellent harbor on the Bay of Matan- 
zas, once a refuge for pirates, does a thriving 
export trade in sugar, molasses, coffee, sisal and 
fruits, Heavy industries include sugar refineries, 
fertilizer plants, and tanneries. The historic Caves 
of Bellamar and the Yumuri valley are located 
near the city. Population, 1943 (including urban 
district), 73,749- 

Matches (mă’chěz), splints of soft wood or 
strips of cardboard tipped with a combustible 
mixture which ignites by friction. To obtain fire 
before the beginning of the rgth century, various 
friction methods, including the flint and steel 
method, were used to yield sparks to ignite tin- 
der. These were inconvenient and time consum- 
ing, and chemical methods were attempted, The 
instantaneous light box of 1805-45, widely sold in 
England and America, used splints of wood 
coated with sulfur and tipped with a mixture 
of sugar, gum arabic, and potassium chlorate. 
The prepared splints, when placed in an accom- 
panying bottle of sulfuric acid, burst into flame. 

Friction matches were first sold in 1827 by an 
English druggist, John Walker. His wooden 
splints were prepared with antimony sulphide, 
potassium chlorate, gum arabic, and starch. They 
were ignited by drawing them through a fold of 
sandpaper. In 1831 a French chemist substituted 
phosphorus for the antimony sulphide, and the 
strike-arywhere phosphorus match was soon 
known throughout the world. The danger inher- 
ent in the manufacture of phosphorus matches, 
because of the toxic qualities of phosphorus, led 
to the development of a nonpoisonous form of 
the element, which was adopted almost univers- 
ally by 1911. 

The safety match was invented in 1855 by 
the Swedish J. E. Lundstrom. He separated the 
components, dipping the matchstick in part of 
them and painting the rest in a strip on the 
box. Striking the prepared splint on the box 
combines the components and ignites the match. 
The paper book match is essentially a safety 
match, with a pasteboard strip in place of the 
wooden splint and the striking surface painted 
on a paper booklike cover. The machinery used 
in making matches was developed in the mid-rgth 
century and perfected in the early 20th century. 
Matches are produced by a highly mechanized 
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process of manufacturing. The match-making in- 
dustry (a state monopoly in many countries), 
has assumed large proportions in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Germany, Great Britain, and the U.S. 
Mate (mä'tå), or paracuay TEA, the name of 
a small tree native to South America, where it 
is grown for its leaves, which are used as a sub- 
stitute for tea. This plant is of the holly family. 
‘It has smooth leaves and small flowers, and the 
physiological effects resemble those of coffee. It 
is cultivated extensively in Brazil, Paraguay, and 
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The mate is a hollow gourd from which the beverage 
of the same name is drunk; the bombilla is the tube 
through which the tea is sucked 
ene 
other countries of South America. The small 
branches are cut off and dried, after which the 
leaves are removed and when thoroughly dry are 
packed in bundles for the market, Mate is used 
extensively as a beverage. It is made by steeping 
the leaves in boiling water in the manner of mak. 
ing tea. 

Mater Dolorosa (mä'tër d6-l6-r6'sa), Latin 
meaning mother of sorrows, generally applied 
to an image of Our Lady in suffering. This sub- 
ject has often been depicted in painting and 
sculpture, especially during the Baroque period. 

Materialism (mé-té’t-aliz’m), the doctrine 
that all existing things are composed solely of 
matter and that all happenings depend solely on 
the workings of physical laws. 

So-called practical materialism, the doctrine of 
materialism applied to daily life, is exemplified 
by the man who considers the final values of 
life to be money, the goods that money can buy 
and the sensuous pleasures, and who recognizes 
as “real” only tangible things. Such a man does 
not acknowledge metaphysical values and tries to 
explain good and bad, beautiful and ugly, worth 
while and worthless, in terms of their greater 
or lesser advantageousness to human society. 
Thus, his decision as to whether an action i 
permissible or not, whether behavior is ethical 
or unethical, depends only on its consequences, 


Philosophical materialism is based on the theory 
that matter is the only existing reality, that the 
universe is composed of matter and there exists 
nothing else. Therefore, according to the ma- 
terialist, all ideas about the purpose and sense of 
the universe are fictitious, arbitrary inventions of 
mankind; all endeavors to look for last causes 
are vain, since all existing things are nothing but 
the results of mechanical reactions of matter, 
Mental processes are also based on and caused 
by material happenings; they are explained by 
physical or chemical processes within the nervous 
system. Any difference in quality between men- 
tal (psychic) and material (physical) elements 
is denied, Thus, psychology turns into physiology 
and natural laws represent the only ruling order 
of the universe. A further consequence of this 
concept is that no freedom of the human will 
can exist, since the actions of this will are only 
reactions to some given material stimulus. A 
world of this kind cannot have been created but 
has always existed and will continue to exist 
through eternity. 

The various materialistic philosophical schools 
differ from each other only in their views on the 
original composition of matter, the relation be- 
tween matter and motion, the identity or differ- 
ence between matter and energy, etc. These dif- 
ferences are largely differences of explanations of 
natural phenomena and have little to do with in- 
trinsically philosophical questions. It is generally 
true of the roth century, which marks the climax 
of materialistic philosophy, that it believed the 
continuous progress of all natural sciences would 
solve all philosophical problems. 

The years between 1850 and 1890, although 
they are the ones most frequently referred to as 
materialistic in their philosophical point of view, 
are not the only period of history characterized 
by materialism. Always in the history of man- 
kind when natural science was making great 
strides forward, materialism, in contrast to ab- 
stract philosophy, began to flourish. We find this 
trait in Greek antiquity, with the Stoics and the 
Epicureans (qq.v.), and we find it again during 
the French Enlightenment of the 18th century. 
Many philosophers of other periods besides these, 
especially Hobbes, Hume, and Herbert Spencer 
(qq.v.), are sometimes called materialists, but 
they must automatically lose this label at the 
point where their philosophies recognize one 
regulating principle and order, weak though it 
may be, which is not based entirely on matter. 

So-called historical materialism explains human 
history solely in terms of economic conditions and 
their changes. According to the historical ma- 
terialist, all actions, happenings, transitions, and 
changes in human history are based on this 
single factor. This approach is most clearly de- 
fined in the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx 
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and Friedrich Engels. In their opinion, everything 
that is real is continuously self-transforming, since 
it is composed of opposing forces. Reality, trans- 
forming itself continuously, exists without any 
doubt. It would exist even if there were no human 
mind to perceive it and to conceive of it. That 
no supernatural, transcendental, or metaphysical 
last cause exists is as much matter of course for 
dialectical materialism as for materialism gener- 
ally. The peculiar quality of dialectical material- 
ism is that it believes itself to have discovered 
certain recurrent patterns of change, which have 
been observed in the past in history and therefore 
may be expected to reappear. This makes it pos- 
sible for the believer in dialectical materialism 
to prophesy and to predict. 

Historical materialism represents the applica- 
tion of dialectical materialism to the development 
of human society. Economic conditions are, in 
the belief of the historical materialist, always 
the base of any historical change. The individual 
and his function in history are recognized only 
to a very small degree, always in relation to 
underlying economic movements. The history of 
the 2oth century lends a specific meaning to 
these philosophical ideas. There has seldom ex- 
isted a philosophical concept which had so im- 
mediate an influence upon the reality of political 
happenings, although this influence does not 
necessarily prove anything about the correctness 
of the underlying principles of philosophical, 
dialectical, and historical materialism. 

Materia Medica (ma-té’ré-a méd'i-ka), the 
branch of medicine (q.v.) which treats of the 
different substances employed to cure or prevent 
diseases, They are usually classified according to 
their properties, method of preparation, and their 
curative function and utility. Materia medica em- 
braces both therapeutics and pharmacology. 

Maternal and Child Health. See Social 

Security, 
_ Mathematics (math-2-mat'iks), as the word 
is used today, has outgrown its ancient definition 
as the science of space and number. Far more 
characteristic of mathematics is the method of 
reasoning used. Although all types of reasoning 
are employed in discovering propositions in math- 
ematics, a proposition is not considered proved 
until it has been proved deductively. 

Mathematics had its origin in prehistoric times 
when primitive man first became aware of the 
concept of number (q.v.) and shape. The first 
of these led eventually to the development of 
arithmetic (q.v.) and algebra (q.v.). The sec- 
ond led to the development of geometry (q.v.)- 
Progress in algebra was limited by the lack of 
a convenient notation for numbers and for oper- 
ations with them. Eventually the Hindu-Arabic 

lecimal notation gave man a convenient method 
of dealing with algebraic situations. The diffusion 
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of the Hindu knowledge throughout Europe led 
to a resurgence of algebraic discovery. The 
Greeks, who developed geometry into a logical 
science, dealt with many topics, such as ratio 
and proportion, in a geometrical way~for lack 
of the more convenient methods. Mathematics 
shares in the Revival of Learning in Europe just 
as other fields of knowledge did and subsequent 
to that time mathematics has progressed by leaps 
and bounds, It is said that in the rgth century 
more mathematics was discovered than in all 
previous time and that in the first 25 years of 
the 20th century more mathematics was dis- 
covered than in the roth century. 

The growth of mathematical knowledge has 
contributed much to our present civilization. 
The discovery of the planets Neptune and Pluto 
was the result of mathematical prediction. Mod- 
ern theories of the universe, such as the theory of 
relativity, have their bases in mathematics just 
as did the older theories of Newton, Kepler, and 
Copernicus. Basic research in mathematics is re- 
lated to modern physical theories. Even popular 
accounts of the atomic bomb have paid their 
respects to the mathematicians in this field. 

The contributions of mathematics to the phe- 
nomenal achievements of modern science often 
involve rather advanced parts of mathematics. 
However, many practical applications of mathe- 
matics involve nothing more than the mathe- 
matics usually taught in high school. Thus naviga- 
tion of ships and of airplanes involves elementary 
trigonometry (g.v.), as does surveying. Represen- 
tation of data—whether it be the result of scien- 
tific experiment or collected by an agency such 
as the census bureau—by graphs (q.v.) depends 
only on the elementary portion of coordinate 
geometry taught in elementary algebra. Some 
analysis of such data and of the trends exhibited 
by it depends only on a simple extension of ele- 
mentary algebra in elementary statistics (q.v.)- 
The computational problems in financial transac- 
tions in, which interest is customarily paid, such 
as interest on bank deposits and loans, amortiza- 
tion of mortgages, installment buying, valuation 
of stocks and bonds, etc., involve only the simple 
mathematics of progressions. The basic problems 
of life insurance and retirement pensions involve 
only the mathematics of progressions and the ele- 
mentary aspects of probability (q.v.). Many other 
examples of applications of elementary mathe- 
matics are familiar from elementary textbooks in 
mathematics and in other fields of knowledge. 
Although mathematics is noted for its many and 
varied practical applications, it is often the ab- 
stract and logical characteristics of mathematics 
that make it of such great interest to its stu- 
dents. In its abstractness mathematics can deal 
with things in general. Thus, instead of being 
restricted to three tables, or three people, or 
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three apples, mathematics deals with the property 
all of these groups have in common, namely, their 
threeness, Likewise, instead of dealing with 
straight pipe, or straight wire, or a straight road, 
the essential characteristic common to all, their 
straightness, is singled out, and it is this property 
which the word line signifies in mathematics. 
We can then discuss the properties of lines in 
general terms, and, in so far as a pipe, a wire, or 
a road is straight, we will know its properties 
from those of lines. Thus, in mathematics, the 
properties of abstract concepts are studied, and, 
because these properties are essential features of 
physical objects, the properties of the abstract 
concepts can be applied to the various physical 
objects which approximate them. 

Although it is not practical to teach, or present, 
all of mathematics in the form in which Euclid 
presented geometry, it is possible to do so. The 
many mathematicians who have struggled with 
the problem of developing a branch of mathe- 
matics as a logical system have contributed much 
to the soundness of the foundations on which 
mathematics is built. To present a branch of 
mathematics as a logical system, it is necessary 
to organize the theorems so that each one follows 
from previously proved theorems or from assump- 
tions, and to organize the definitions so that 
each word is defined in terms of previously 
defined words or in terms of undefined terms, In 
order to have a starting point it is necessary to 
take certain words as undefined, for, if they are 
to be the first words, there are no previously 
defined words that can be used to define these 
words. Also, it is necessary to have certain un- 
proved propositions or assumptions at the start, 
for, if they are to be the first propositions, there 
are no previously proved propositions that can 
be used to prove these, Thus, a logical system 
starts with certain undefined terms and unproved 
propositions and, by deductive reasoning, de- 
velops the implications of these in the theorems 
of the system, From the point of view of the 
possible structure of mathematics, it is sometimes 
defined as a collection of logical systems. 

The methods of discovery in mathematics are 
usually not the final form of the logical system, 
for, although any set of assumptions may be 
written down and their logical consequences de- 
duced, the system may prove to have only trivial 
applications, Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, cal- 
culus, etc, grew up out of man’s experience and 
only after much effort was it possible to estab- 
lish each of these on firm foundations and exhibit 
them in the form of a logical system. This method 
of growth, however, has in it the essential feature 
that makes mathematics practical. Since these 
branches grew up out of experience, the un- 
defined terms and unproved propositions fit the 
physical world as we understand it and so their 
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consequences therefore also fit the physical world. 

The study of mathematics, perhaps more than 
that of any other subject, is sequential. We must 
know certain basic facts of arithmetic to under- 
stand algebra and geometry, certain basic facts of 
algebra and geometry to understand trigonome- 
try and analytic geometry, and certain basic facts 
of all of these to understand calculus. In the 
sense that the basic ideas of the three large 
branches of mathematics, algebra, geometry, and 
analysis have not been studied until a student has 
finished calculus, we can say that elementary 
mathematics terminates with calculus. The math- 
ematics studied after calculus is then higher 
mathematics. The material studied differs over 
the decades as the interest of living mathema- 
ticians shifts from algebra to geometry to analysis. 
Emergencies, such as war, concentrate the efforts 
of mathematicians, as well as other scientists, in 
those fields that give promise of useful appli- 
cations to the problems at hand. In more peaceful 
times the mathematician works af-ad in the 
fields that fascinate him just as any other crea- 
tive thinker, whether a poet, an artist, or a 
sculptor, does the things he wants to do. Often 
mathematics developed, in a sense for the fun 
of doing it, has proved to have significant prac- 
tical applications. Sometimes it is many years 
before the applications are found. Thus the 
Greeks studied the properties of the conics, the 
ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola, but it 
was not until 2,000 years later that applications 
of these curves were made to the motions of the 
planets and comets around the sun. 

Mather (maTH’ér), corron, clergyman, au- 
thor, son of Increase Mather (q.v.), born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 12, 1662 (or 1663); died there, 
Feb. 13, 1727 (or 1728). He was graduated from 
Harvard Coll. in 1678 and in 1685 (?) was or- 
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dained assistant minister to his father at the 
Second (or North) Church in Boston. In 1689 
he published his “Memorable Providences Relat- 
ing to Witchcraft and Possessions,” a work con- 
sidered authoritative in dealing with the Salem 
witchcraft persecutions. It was quite influential 
in causing the execution of 19 victims at Salem 
in 1692-93. In his “Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” he tried to prove that witchcraft is a 
reality. Mather was probably the most learned 
man in America in his lifetime. He had a wide 
acquaintance with books and knew foreign lan- 
guages, and the number of his publications totals 
more than 400. Among his works, “Magnalia 
Christi Americana,” a church history of New 
England (published in 1702), is probably his 
greatest. Another work which was widely read 
is his “Essays to Do Good.” 

Mather, crease, clergyman and educator, 
born in Dorchester, Mass., June 21, 1639; died 
in Boston, Mass., Aug. 23, 1723. He was gradu- 
ated (1656) from Harvard Coll. and two years 
later from Trinity Coll., Dublin, Ireland. He 
was ordained a minister and preached in 
Devonshire and Guernsey before returning to 
America in 1661. He was pastor (1664 et seq.) 
of the Second (or North) Church, Boston, and 
president of Harvard (1685-1701). When Charles 
II annulled the Massachusetts charter in 1684, 
he was commissioned by the colony to go to 
England (1688) to secure a new one, which he 
did in 1691. An influential figure in the church 
and state, Mather did a great deal of writing, 
of which, however, little is extant. Important 
among his works are “Life of Richard Mather” 
(1670), “A Brief History of War with the 
Indians” (1676), and “Cases of Conscience Con- 
cerning Evil Spirits” (1693). He was the father 
of Cotton Mather (q.v-). 

Mathew (măth'ūŭ), rHeoBaLp, temperance re- 
former, born near Cashel, Ireland, Oct. 10, 1790; 
died in Queenstown (now Cobh), Dec. 8, 1856. 
He studied at the Catholic Coll. of Maynooth 
and, after being ordained (1814) in the reli- 
gious order of the Capuchins, was sent to Cork. 
Called “the apostle of temperance,” he had a 
great influence on temperance crusades in Ire- 
land and Great Britain, as well as America 
(which he visited in 1849-51). He also worked 
for the welfare and education of the poor. 

Mathews (măth'ūz), wiLLIAM SMITH BAB- 
cock, musician, born in New London, N.H., 
May 8, 1837; died in Denver, Colo., April 1, 
1912. After teaching music at Wesleyan Female 
Coll. and in South Carolina and Alabama, he 
was organist (1867-93) of the Centenary Meth- 
odist Church in Chicago, Ill. He was editor 
(1868-72) of the Musical Independent and 
founded and edited (1891-1902) the magazine 
Music. In addition to many articles on music, 
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his writings include “Outlines of Music Form” 
(1867), “One Hundred Years of Music in Amer- 
ica” (1889), “Popular History of Music” (1891), 
“Dictionary of Musical Terms” (with Emil 
Liebling, 1896), and “The Great in Music” (3 
vols., 1900-03). 

Matisse (mé-tés’), wennt, artist, born in Le 
Cateau-Cambrésis, France, Dec. 31, 1869; died 
in Nice, Nov. 3, 1954. After studying law in 
Paris (1887-89), he began painting in 1890, 
working with Adolphe William Bouguereau 
(1891-92) and with Gustave Moreau (1892-97). 
Matisse held his first one-man show in 1904 
and contributed to the famous Salon d'Automne 
(1905), which identified him as a postimpres- 
sionist and the “king of the Fauves.” At this 
show, Gertrude Stein (q.v.) and her family 
bought “Woman with the Hat” (1905) and 
soon became his first important patrons. He 
also exhibited at the famous Armory show in 
New York City in 1913. 

His subjects were chiefly female figures, land- 
scapes, and still lifes; and his paintings are 
distinctive for their purity and brilliance of color 
and flat composition. His best-known work in- 
cludes “Joy of Life” (1905-06), “Blue Still Life” 
(1907), “Still Life with Asphodels” (1907), “Red 
Studio” (1911), “Odalisque with Magnolias” 
(1924), and “The Dance” (mural at the Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Pa., 1931-33). In addition 
to a large output of sculpture, drawings, etch- 
ings, and lithographs, he designed stage sets, 
tapestries, and ceramics. Matisse illustrated many 
books, including “Poésies de Stéphane Mallarmé” 
(1932)- Near the end of his career, he designed 
(1948-51), with Brother Rayssignier, the Domini- 
can Chapel of the Rosary at Vence, France. 
Alone, he executed the decoration of the in- 
terior, from the brilliantly colored stained-glass 
windows and black drawings on glazed white 
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tiles to the altar, crucifix, and vestments. 

Matsys (mét-sis’), Quentin, painter. See 
Massys, Quentin. 

Matteawan (mat-té-c-won’), the name of a 
village in Dutchess County, New York, since 1913 
part of the city of Beacon (q.v.). 

Matter (ma¢’ér), a term used in the sciences 
and in philosophy. In the sciences, it is anything 
which occupies space, has substance, and pre- 
vents other matter from occupying the same 
space at the same time. Matter has the physical 
quality of mass, and can be measured in ref- 
ence to mass, weight, length, and time. It in- 
cludes atomic particles, atoms, and molecules. 
All changes in matter involve energy, and through 
matter force is made manifest. Even so-called 
empty space, the interstellar ether, is filled with 
matter. If matter is not perceived by the senses, 
as in interstellar space or in molecules, the rea- 
son is not that it is imperceptible, but only that 
its individual elements are too small to be per- 
ceived. The limit of this visibility is continu- 
ously being pushed back by technical inventions 
like the microscope and the telescope. 

Matter exists in three forms: gaseous, liquid, 
and solid. Frequently substances exist in all three 
states, as the liquid, water, which may become 
a solid, as ice, or a gas, as water vapor or steam. 
Both temperature and pressure affect the state 
of matter. Air, a gas, is a liquid at —196°C. but 
becomes a solid at —218°C, Tungsten, a solid, 
becomes a liquid at a temperature of 3,400°C, 
and a gas at 5,900°C. If pressure is increased, 
less temperature is required to produce changes 
in the state of matter. Known temperatures in 
the universe range from —271°C. to 20,000,- 
000°C., but living matter is limited to a com- 
paratively narrow range of temperature for its 
existence, which extends from a few degrees 
below freezing to a maximum of 49° or 50°C., 
though it can endure more extreme temperatures 
for relatively short periods. 

The density of solids and liquid matter is 
rated on a basis of grams per centimeter cubed 
at 20°C. A cubic centimeter of water at 20°C, 
has a density of 0.998, but has a value of 1.0 
at 4°C. The density of gases is rated on the basis 
of grams per centimeter cubed at NTP (normal 
temperature and pressure) which is 0°C. and 
the pressure exerted by a 76.0 cm. column of mer- 
cury. Hydrogen, the lightest gas, has a density 
of 0.000899. Other qualities of solid matter 
are malleability, ductility, tensile strength, hard- 
ness, and viscosity. The latter quality also applies 
to liquids and gases. Matter also has melting 
and boiling points—i.e., those temperatures at 
which a solid will change to a liquid, and the 
liquid will change to a gas. However, some 
forms of matter decompose at high temperatures 
and thus do not have boiling points, Melting 


and boiling points are also dependent on pressure, 
but when given, these are calculated at normal 
atmospheric pressure. Thermal and electrical 
conductivity and optical properties are other 
qualities of matter, whether solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. 

According to so-called classical physics, matter 
is composed of molecules, which, in turn, are 
made up of particles, each of which is known 
as an atom (q.v.). Discoveries in physics, plus 
new developments in higher mathematics, which 
began after 1890, have changed this concept; 
it is now believed that matter and energy are 
interchangeable (see Energy). See also Atomic 
Energy; Einstein Theory; Quantum Theory; 
Radioactivity. 

In philosophy, matter is always contrasted to 
mind or form and means the original substance, 
the raw material, so to speak, of which the uni- 
verse consists. It composes the “sensible” world 
and represents the “what” and the “how.” The 
existence of matter is, in itself, a philosophical 
problem, which may be treated in any one of 
the following ways by the various schools of 
philosophy: matter does not actually exist; our 
own ego creates matter and it is, in itself, the 
only possible reality; only the mind has reality 
and creates matter; matter and mind are only 
different sides of a single reality; the quality of 
reality, and therefore of matter, is not knowable 
and can never be known. 

For all essentially metaphysical philosophies 
(see Metaphysics), matter, whether it actually 
exists or not, is not of paramount interest. How- 
ever, whether we consider matter to be the 
one and only reality or whether, at the other 
extreme, we believe that it does not exist but that 
oo AU E E 
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our senses only deceive us into imagining it, 
certain qualities seem inherent in it. These quali- 
ties are extension in space, mass, volume, resist- 
ance, movability, impenetrability, potentialities 
for being formed, and, finally, continuity. 

Matterhorn (mdt’tér-hérn), a steep peak in 
the Alps, called Mont Cervin by the French and 
Monte Silvio by the Italians. It is located on 
the boundary line between Switzerland and Italy 
and has an altitude of 14,780 ft. It was first 
scaled by a party under Edward Whymper on 
July 14, 1865; three men were killed in this climb, 
which was made from the Swiss side. 

Matthew (măth'ú), samt, one of the 12 
apostles of Jesus, held to be the author of the 
gospel that bears his name. He was the son of 
Alpheus and served as gatherer of Roman cus- 
toms at Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, whence he was called to follow Jesus. 
His name is mentioned with the list of the dis- 
ciples and he is thought to have died a natural 
death, but some of the later traditions represent 
him as having been martyred after preaching in 
Parthia and Ethiopia. The book of St. Matthew 
is addressed especially to the Christians of Jewish 
descent. This important work is thought to have 
been published between 41 and 60 a.D., and is 
the only one of the four gospels that reports at 
length the Sermon on the Mount. It likewise 
gives prominence to other discourses of Jesus 
and details the ministry of Christ in Galilee rather 
than at Jerusalem. 

Matthew, tHomas, the pseudonym of John 
Rogers (q.v.), under which he published Mat- 
thew’s Bible (1537), combining the translations of 
William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale (9q.v.)- 

Matthews (math’az), james BRANDER, author 
and critic, born in New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 
1852. He was graduated from Columbia Coll. 
in 1873, and shortly after settled in New York 
to pursue literary work and criticism. He became 
professor of dramatic literature at Columbia Coll. 
in 1892. His writings include: “Introduction to 
the Study of American Literature,” and “A Con- 
fident Tomorrow.” He died Mar. 31, 1929- 

Matthews, STANLEY, statesman and jurist, 

rn in Cincinnati, O., July 21, 1824; died in 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 22, 1889. In 1840 he was 
graduated from Kenyon Coll., was admitted to 
the bar, and soon after returned to Cincinnati. 
He was judge of common pleas of Hamilton 
County (1850-52), a state senator (1856-57), and 
U.S. attorney in Ohio (1858-61). In 1861 he volun- 
teered in the Union service but resigned in 1863 
and latér became judge of the Cincinnati superior 
court. The Republicans retained him as counsel 
before the electoral commission (q.v.), and he 
Was a U.S. Senator (1877-79). President Garfield 
appointed him Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1881. 
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Matthias (må-thř'ås), in the New Testament, 
the apostle elected in place of Judas Iscariot 
“to be ordained to be a witness with us of His 
resurrection” (Acts 1:22). 

Matthias, corvinus, King of Hungary, second 
son of John Hunyady, born at Klausenberg, Hun- 
gary, Mar. 27, 1443; died in Vienna, Austria, 
Apr. 6, 1490. His father served as regent of Hun- 
gary, and Ladislaus, King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, kept him and his brother prisoner in 
Bohemia. After the death of that king and his 
brother, Matthias was chosen king of Hungary 
by the magnates in 1458, but before establishing 
his supremacy he was compelled to struggle six 
years against the Turks, Frederick III of Ger- 
many, and the Bohemians. His first ambition 
was to expel the Turks from his kingdom, which 
he did, annexing Moldavia, Bosnia, and Walla- 
chia. Next he proceeded against the Bohemians, 
annexing the territory included in Silesia, Lusa- 
tia, and Moravia, in 1478. His last campaign 
was that of 1485 against the Germans and Aus- 
trians, in which he captured city after city until 
Vienna was conquered, which he made his capi- 
tal. Matthias was not only a skilled commander, 
but a patron of education. 

Matthison (ma’thi-sin), EDITH WYNNE, ac- 
tress, born in Birmingham, England, Nov. 23, 
1875; died in West Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 23 
1955. She made her debut in musical comedy in 
England in 1896. In 1904 she toured England and 
the U.S. in the title role of “Everyman.” She 
played Shakespearean parts with Sir Henry Irving 
and appeared in Greek dramas as well as in old 
English and modern plays. In 1915 she starred in 
“The Servant in the House,” by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, whom she had married in 1898, She 
became an American citizen in 1917, and, al- 
though she toured in England (1926-30), was 
chiefly identified with the American theater. 
From 1930 to 1940, she was a trustee and head 
of the drama department of Bennett Junior Coll. 

Mattoon (mat-toon’), a city of Illinois, in 
Coles County, in a fertile agricultural country, 
55 m. w. of Terre Haute, Ind. It is on the Illinois 
Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis railroads. Mattoon has manufac- 
tures of brick, tile machinery, brooms, earthen- 
ware, furniture, shoes, and engines. Other in- 
dustries include the repair shops of the Big Four 
and the Illinois Central railroads. Mattoon was 
settled and incorporated in 1855. Population, 
I 622; in 1950, 17,547- 
fMatoration itira shon), in biology, the 
final stages of growth in the formation of the 
egg and sperm cells, in which the chromosome 
content of the nuclei is reduced to one half. 

Matuta (ma-tū'ta), in ancient Roman re- 
ligion, a goddess of the dawn. Her worship 
later was extended to the protection of child- 
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birth, and her festival, the Matralia, was cele- 
brated exclusively by matrons. She also was 
worshiped as a goddess of the sea, and she has 
been identified with Leucothea, the Greek sea 
goddess. 7 : 

Maubeuge (76-bdzh’), a town in France, in 
Nord department, on both banks of the Sambre 
River near the Belgian border, 49 m. s.. of 
Lille, Its manufactures include ceramics, iron 
and steel products, and leather. Originally a 
town of the ancient county of Hainaut, it dates 
from the 7th century and fell to France in 1678. 
Tt was taken by the Germans in both World 
Wars. Population, 1954, 23,798. 

Maugham (mém), WILLIAM SOMERSET, 
author, born in Paris, France, Jan. 25, 1874. 
Maugham was educated for the medical profes- 
sion at the Univ. of Heidelberg, Germany, and 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, but turned, by 
preference, to a literary career. A writer of great 
skill and versatility, he has published many 
novels, including “Liza of Lambeth” (1897), “Of 
Human Bondage” (1916), “The Moon and Six- 
pence” (1919), “Cakes and Ale” (1930), “The 
Razor's Edge” (1944), and “Catalina” (1948) ; 
collections of short stories, including “Rain” 
(1932); plays such as “The Circle (1921-22), 
“Our Betters” (1923), and “The Letter” (1927); 
and a notable ‘autobiography, “The Summing 
Up” (1938). His most recent publications are 
“A Writer’s Notebook” (1949) and a group of 
essays entitled “The Vagrant Mood” (1953). 

Excepting “Of Human Bondage,” which prob- 
ably has lasting significance, critics have praised 
Maugham most frequently for his notable crafts- 
manship. While admiring the lucid prose, the 
economy of form, the mastery of dramatic tech- 
niques, and the urbane irony, one must also recog- 
nize that Maugham has always tried to record the 
human scene as honestly as he has observed it. 

Maui (mow’é), an island of Hawaii, in Maui 
County. It is separated on the s.£. from Hawaii 
Island by Alenuihaha Channel and on the Nw. 
from Molokai Island by Pailolo Channel. Maui 
is the second-largest island (728 sq. m.) of the 
Hawaiian group and third in population. It con- 
sists of two mountainous areas—West Maui, 
whose maximum height is at Puu Kukui (5,788 
ft.), and East Maui with Red Hill (10,023 ft.)— 
connected by a flat central isthmus. There are 
sugar and pineapple plantations, cattle ranches, 
and pineapple. canneries. Maui has great scenic 
charm. In Iao Valley, in West Maui, is Iao 
Needle, an unusual volcanic formation. The sec- 
tion of Hawaii National Park containing Hale- 
akala, the world’s largest extinct volcano (ca. 
19 sq. m. in area), is in the eastern part of the 
island. On Maui, Kamehameha I (q.v.) defeated 
the Maui chieftain Kalanikupule in a crucial 
battle (1790). The capital is Wailuku (q.v.), 
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and the chief port is Kahului (pop., 6,306). 
Other major towns are Lahaina (pop., 4,025) 
and Paia (pop., 3,195). Population, 1950, 40,103. 

Mauldin (mal’din), witam, cartoonist and 
writer, born in Mountain Park, N.M., Oct. 29, 
1921. Mauldin’s formal art education ended after, 
a few months at the Chicago Acad. of Fine Arts. 
It was during his Army service (1940-45) with 
the 45th Division that he began to draw car- 
toons for the division newspaper. His sketches 
of Willie and Joe, two war-weary, “griping” in- 
fantrymen, appeared first in the Mediterranean 
edition of Stars and Stripes and later were syndi- 
cated in more than 70 U.S. newspapers. Awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 for his cartoons, he 
published “Up Front with Mauldin” (1945) 
and “Bill Mauldin in Korea” (1952). 
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Maumee (mg-mé’), a river formed at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., by the confluence of the St. Mary’s 
and St. Joseph Rivers, whence it flows N.E. into 
Lake Erie, at Toledo. The length is 150 m. 
Ordinarily it is navigable for ro m. and during 
high water about 50 m. or to Defiance, Ohio. 
A large part of its course is paralleled by the 
Miami and Erie Canal, which connects Lake 
Erie with the Ohio River. 

Mauna Kea (mound kaa), the highest 
mountain peak of the Hawaiian Islands, situ- 
ated on the island of Hawaii, about 15 m. from 
the northeastern coast. It is an extinct volcano, 
has snow at the peak nearly the entire year, and 
is 13,796 ft. above sea level. 

Mauna Loa (mound lõ'ä), an active volcano 
of the Hawaiian Islands, elevated 13,680 ft. 
above sea level. It is located near the center of 
the island of Hawaii, in Hawaii National Park. 
The craters are numerous, and the central crater 
it i nally active, but the major activity 
takes place on the slopes. One notable lava flow 
(1880-81) extended ca. 50 m. from the point of 
eruption. See also Kilauea. 

Maundy Thursday (man’dý), or HoLy 
THURSDAY, the Thursday in Passion Week, pre- 
ceding Good Friday. It is probably named from 
the mandate, “A new commandment give I 
unto you, that ye love one another,” of John 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
OOA a 
13:34. This day commemorates the ceremony 
of Christ washing the apostles’ feet. In some 
countries the Roman Catholics wash the feet of 
Pilgrims and food is distributed to the poor, in 
compliance with the phrase “take and eat.” 
Maupassant (mõ-pä-säüy’), HENRI RENÉ Al- 
BERT GUY DE, novelist, born at Mironesil, France, 
Aug. 5, 1850; died July 6, 1893. He studied at 
the Coll, of Rouen and served as a soldier in the 
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Franco-German war. In the meantime he took 
up literary work under the counsel of Gustave 
Flaubert (q.v.), and became a writer. He had 
the good luck to live not only in the environ- 
ment of Flaubert, but to meet the Russian writer 
Turgenev (q.v.), and the French author Al- 
phonse Daudet (q.v.). Thus, he grew up with the 
main leaders of the naturalistic school and his 
first short stories, such as “Boule de Suif,’ and 
his first novels, “La Maison Tellier,” and “Made- 
moiselle Fifi,” reveal him as one of this school’s 
main masters, as did his famous novels, “Bel 
Ami” and “Mont-Oriol.” Maupassant was even 
more naturalistic than the original leaders of 
this movement because, in contrast, for example, 
to Emile Zola, he wrote without any emotion, 
moral judgment, or social charity. He simply 
put down, in a completely objective way, what 
he saw. He did this with the greatest mastery, 
creating unforgettable situations and characters. 
Toward the end of his life, Maupassant began 
to create some nightmarish, imaginative stories, 
the best known among them being “Le Horla.” 
In these short stories, he sometimes approaches 
the world of Edgar Allan Poe (q.v.). During his 
last years he became afflicted with a mental disease, 
from which he died in a private asylum. 
Maurice (ma’ris), Prince’ of Orange and 
Count of Nassau, soldier, born at Dillenburg, 
Germany, Nov. 14, 1567; died in The Hague, 
Holland, Apr. 23, 1625. He was the son of William 
the Silent and after his father was assassinated, 
in 1534, he became governor of Holland and 
Zealand, Later Utrecht chose him as stadtholder, 
and under his leadership the United Provinces 
expelled the Spaniards. The final victory over 
the Spaniards was won at Nieuport in 1600, 
and nine years later the independence of the 
United Provinces was recognized by Spain. The 
latter years of his reign were devoted to internal 
improvements and a strengthening of his claims 
against the pretensions of the Orange faction. 
‘Maurice, Duke and Elector of Saxony, born 
in Freiberg, Germany, Mar. 21, 1521} died at 
Sievershausen, near Lüneburg, July 11, 1553. 
He was the son of Duke Henry the Pious and 
received a liberal education as a Protestant. In 
1541 he married Agnes, daughter of the land- 
grave Philip of Hesse, and succeeded his father 
as Duke of Saxony the same year. He assisted 
Charles V against the Turks and French and was 
made Elector of Saxony for aiding in the defeat 
of the League of Schmalkalden (1546-47). How- 
ever, Charles V estranged Maurice, a Protestant, 
by persecuting some of the Protestant princes. Sub- 
sequently, Maurice concluded an alliance against 
the Emperor. In 1552 John Frederick and Philip 
of Hesse, whom Charles held captive, were re- 
leased, and in the Treaty of Passau Maurice received 
decided advantages in the establishment of reli- 
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gious liberty for the Protestants. Subsequently 
Maurice maintained his authority against the 
Turks and Hungarians. In 1553 he formed an 
alliance against Margrave Albert of Brandenburg, 
who refused to recognize the Treaty of Passau. 
The latter was defeated in a decisive battle at 
Sievershausen on July 9, 1553, but Maurice was 
mortally wounded and died soon after. 

Maurice, Jonn FREDERICK DENNISON, British 
clergyman, born in Normanston, England, Aug. 
29, 1805; died Apr. 1, 1872. He descended from 
a family of Unitarians, studied at Cambridge, and 
became a contributor to the Athenaeum at Lon- 
don, In 1837 he joined the Church of England 
and the following year was ordained a priest. 
His first charge was at Guy's Hospital. He be- 
came professor of literature at King’s Coll. in 
1840, was professor of theology, 1840-47; profes- 
sor of moral philosophy at Cambridge, 1866-72. 

Mauricius (ma-rish'i-ŭs), FLAVIUS TIBERIUS, 
Byzantine emperor, born in Cappadocia about 
539 a.b.; executed Nov. 27, 602. In 578 Tiberius 
appointed him to command the army against 
the Persians, in which capacity he established 
strict discipline and attained universal respect, 
and in 581 defeated the Persians in a decisive 
battle at Constantinople. He married the daugh- 
ter of Emperor Tiberius and at the death of 
that sovereign, in 582, succeeded him to the 
throne, In 602 his army revolted because the 
emperor refused to ransom 12,000 veterans. Pho- 
cas was elected to the throne soon after and 
Mauricius was executed. He encouraged com- 
merce and institutions of learning and is the 
author of a treatise on military discipline, a work 
which is still extant. 

Mauritanian Islamic Republic (ma-ri-tã'- 
ni-gn islam’ik), formerly Mauritania, a part of 
the former French West Africa. It has a coast on 
the Atlantic Ocean and is bordered on the n. by 
Algeria and Rio de Oro, on the £. by the Suda- 
nese Republic, and on the s. by Senegal. It covers 
an area of ca. 415,900 sq. m., mostly arid desert, 
relieved by many oases, The climate is hot and 
dry. It is populated primarily by nomadic Mos- 
lems of Moorish descent. The most important 
products are gum arabic, salt, and livestock. 
Formerly an overseas territory of France, it was 
declared a republic, in the French Community, 
in 1958. 

Population, 1957, 630,000. 

Mauritius (mg-rish’i-is), or ISLE oF FRANCE, 
an island in the Indian Ocean, 550 m. £. of Mada- 
gascar, The area is 705 sq. m. Connected with it 
are several adjacent islands (dependencies), the 
principal ones of which include Rodrigues Island, 
the Amirante, the Oil, the Diego Garcia, and 
the St. Brandon Islands. These smaller islands 
have an area of 350 sq. m. Mauritius is of vol- 
canic origin. It has coral reefs and has a number 
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of mountains. The surface rises gradually from 
the coast, culminating in its highest peak, Riviére 
Noire, 2,710 ft. above sea level. The climatic con- 
ditions are favorable to vegetable growth, but 
high winds and hurricanes are not uncommon, 
Much of the soil is a rich vegetable mold, for- 
merly bearing heavy forests, but now utilized 
largely in agriculture. Sugar is the principal prod- 
uct, but it has comparatively large interests in 
cotton, livestock, rice, maize, coffee, and many 
varieties of fruit. 

Schools and several institutions of higher 
learning are maintained jointly by local taxa- 
tion and government grants, The administration 
is by a governor and a council. The language 
is principally French and the religion of most of 
the inhabitants is Roman Catholic, but several 
missionary stations are maintained by the Prot- 
estants. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are settlers from the East Indies and about one- 
third are French descendants. The imports in- 
clude flour, grain, clothing, and machinery, and 
the exports consist of sugar, fiber, vanilla, aloes, 
and fruits. Mauritius was discovered in 1505 by 
the Portuguese, who found it uninhabited. In 
1598 it was occupied by the Dutch, but was 
abandoned by them in r710, when it became» 
a possession of France. The French introduced 
the culture of sugar and other industries. Occu- 
pied by the British in 1810, it became a British 
possession in 1814. It is now a colony of Great 
Britain, The seat of government is at Port Louis 
(pop., ca. 65,000). Population, ca. 425,000; the 
dependencies have a population of ca. 13,000. 

Maurois (mér-wii’), anvrf, writer, born Emile 
Salomon Wilhelm Herzog in Elbeuf, France, 
July 26, 1885. Maurois was educated in France 
and has lived most of his life in his native coun- 
try; during World War I he served as liaison 
officer with the British Army, and his first books, 
published soon after the war, were concerned 
with British soldiers. In 1923, his literary repu- 
tation was established with the publication of 
his interpretative life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
“Ariel.” In subsequent books he popularized his 
original technique of imaginative biographical 
study, including biographies of Benjamin Dis- 
racli (1927), George Gordon, Lord Byron (1939), 
Ivan Turgenev (1931), Edward VII (1933), 
Charles Dickens (1934), and Chateaubriand 
(1938). He has also published novels and essays. 
In 1940 he came to the U.S., where he has added 
to his literary renown through such books as: 
“The Art of Living,” “Tragedy in France” (1940), 
“I Remember, I Remember” (an autobiography, 
1942), and “Miracle of America” (1944)- 

Maury (ma'ri), MATTHEW FONTAINE, naval 
officer and scientist, born near Fredericksburg, 
Va., Jan. 14, 1806; died Feb. 1, 1873. He entered 
the navy as midshipman at the age of 19, being 
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assigned to the Brandywine, at the time that ves- 
sel sailed to France with Gen. Lafayette. In 1826 
he was transferred to the Vincennes and with 
it circumnavigated the globe by a cruise of four 
years. He became lieutenant in 1836 and was 
gazetted to make an exploring expedition, but 
in 1839 became unfitted for active service by 
an accident. Soon after he was placed in charge 
of scientific work at the Washington Observa- 
tory, where he rendered valuable service by 
making observations of currents of wind, pub- 
lishing from time to time treatises on his re- 
searches. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
joined the Confederate Army, attaining to the 
rank of commodore. After the conclusion of 
the war, he returned to Virginia and became 
professor of physics in the military institute at 
Lexington. Maury added funds of vast value to 
the knowledge of ocean meteorology. His chief 
work was “Physical Geography of the Sea.” 

Mausoleum (mga-sô-lč'ŭm), any magnificent 
tomb or sepulcher, of more than ordinary size, 
so called from the sepulcher at Halicarnassus, in 
Asia Minor, erected (ca. 352 s.c.) in honor of 
King Mausolus of Caria by his widow Artemisia. 
This structure, made of white marble and richly 
decorated with sculpture, was one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world; some of its 
sculptures were brought to the British Museum 
in 1846. Other famous mausoleums of antiquity 
were those of Augustus and Hadrian in Rome. 
Notable among modern mausoleums are those of 
Napoleon in Paris, Lenin and Stalin in Red 
Square, Moscow, and Gen. U.S. Grant on River- 
side Drive, New York City. See the color plate, 
Seven Wonders of the World V, in volume X. 
_ Maverick (mav’érik), an Americanism, orig- 
inally the name for an unbranded calf or older 
animal. The term is derived from the name of 
SAMUEL A. MAVERICK (1803-70), a pioneer leader 
in Texas, who owned a large herd of cattle which 
he neglected to brand. Through usage, the word 
has come to refer to an individual who follows 
an independent course or to a politician who 
has rebelled against or bolted his party. 

Maverick, maury, politician, born in San 
Antonio, Texas, Oct. 23, 1895; died there, June 
7 1954. As a Democratic Representative in 
Congress (1935-39), he usually supported New 
Deal legislation. He coined the word gobbledy- 
ook to characterize obscure words and involved 
language frequently used in official pronounce- 
ments. 

Mavor (md‘vér), james, educator, born at 
Stranraer, Scotland, Dec. 8, 1854; died Oct. 31, 
1925. He engaged in newspaper work, was an 
instructor at St, Mungo’s Coll., Glasgow, and in 
1890 came to Canada to teach political economy 
at the Univ. of Toronto. He published “Wages, 
Theories and Statistics,” “Applied Economics,” 
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“Currency Reform,” and “Railway Transporta- 
tion in America.” 

Mawson (mg'sùn), sm poucias, explorer 
and geologist, born in Bradford, England, May 
5, 1882; died in Adelaide, Australia, Oct. 14, 
1958. After graduating from the Univ. of Syd- 
ney, Mawson joined (1907) the antarctic expe- 
dition led by Sir Ernest Shackleton; the team 
later discovered and determined the location of 
the south magnetic pole in antarctic Victoria 
Land. Mawson organized and led the Austral- 
asian expedition and explored antarctic territor- 
ies south of Australia in 1911-14. He was professor 
of geology at the Univ. of Adelaide from 1920 to 
1954, but he obtained a leave of absence to lead 
a British, Australian, and New Zealand antarctic 
expedition (1929-31). Mawson’s three trips to 
Antarctica raised the Australian flag over large 
polar territories. 

See also Polar Exploration. 

Maxim (maksim), sm HIRAM STEVENS, in- 
ventor, born in Sangerville, Me., Feb. 5, 1840. 
His early schooling was limited to the common 
institutions of his state, but he applied himself 
to various inventions. At the age of 24 years, 
he engaged in machine shop work at Fitchburg, 
Mass., and later served as draftsman in New 
York and Boston. In 1877 he began to plan 
electrical devices, inventing several electric lamps 
and a dynamo-electric machine. Later he turned 
his attention to automatic guns, His first gun, 
an automatic quick-firing machine gun, was 
exhibited in 1884 and attracted favorable men- 
tion by scientific men. He invented incandescent 
lamp carbons, smokeless powder, an electric cur- 
rent regulator, and the Maxim noiseless gun, He 
died Nov. 24, 1916. 

Maximilian (maksi-mil'yan), Emperor of 
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Mexico, born ARCHDUKE FERDINAND MAXIMILIAN 
JOSEPH oF AusTRIA in Vienna, July 6, 1832; exe- 
cuted, June 19, 1867. He was the younger brother 
of Francis Joseph I of Austria. Well educated, 
and trained for the navy, he was influential in 
developing the naval base at Trieste. In 1857 
he married the 17-year-old Princess Charlotte 
(later called Carlota), daughter of King Leopold 
of Belgium, and in 1857-59 he was governor of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The ambi- 
tions of Napoleon III to re-establish a French 
empire in America were reinforced by a re- 
quest for aid from the conservatives defeated in 
the War of the Reform (1858-61) in Mexico. 
After a successful French intervention in Mexico, 
it was decided that an imperial government, un- 
der Maximilian, should be established there. He 
accepted the throne reluctantly and, in June 
1864, landed at Veracruz to take charge of the 
government. The army and the clergy welcomed 
the new emperor, but the liberals under Benito 
P. Juárez (q.v.) resisted the threat to their 
republican reforms. Maximilian’s inept rule soon 
alienated his Mexican supporters. The liberals 
escaped to the north, continuing guerrilla war- 
fare against the French troops who supported 
the emperor. In 1865 he issued a proclamation 
outlawing Juárez and his supporters and estab- 
lishing the death penalty for all opponents to 
his regime. 

The opposition of the U.S., newly emerged 
from the Civil War, and the enmity of the Mexi- 
can people, led Napoleon to withdraw his men 
in 1867. Maximilian refused to leave Mexico, al- 
though he and his wife, who had returned to 
Europe for the purpose, had been unable to find 
support. He headed a force of 10,000 men at 
Querétaro, where he was beseiged by a republi- 
can army under Gen. Mariano Escobedo. When 
Maximilian tried to pass through the lines, he was 
arrested, A trial followed, and he was convicted 
of treason. Despite international protests—and 
probably because of his 1865 proclamation—he 
and his generals, Miguel Miramén (1832-67) and 
Tomás Mejia (1812?-67), were shot on June 19, 
1867. Carlota, who had lost her mind as a result 
of the tragedy, died insane in 1927. 


Maximilian 1, Emperor of Germany, son of 
Frederick III, born at Neustadt, near Vienna, 
Austria, Mar. 22, 1459; died Jan. 12, 1519. He 
married Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold, in 
1477, and through her secured Flanders and 
Burgundy. Soon after he became involved in 
war with Louis XI of France, who was ambitious 
to possess Flanders. However, when his wife 
died, in 1482, he made peace by betrothing his 
daughter, Margaret, to the dauphin, afterward 
Charles VIII, and included as her dowry Flanders, 
Artois, and Burgundy. The Romans chose him 
king in 1486, and immediately after he began 
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to organize an expedition to expel the Hun- 
garians from the Austrian territories on the 
Danube, which he did in 1490, and two years 
later defeated the Turks at Villach. In 1493 he 
secured the provinces ceded to France in 1482, 
and, on the death of his father, in the same 
year, became emperor. 

Maximilian then married Bianco Sforza, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Milan, by which union he 
was induced to make an effort to secure posses- 
sion of a large part of Italy, especially Milan 
and Naples, but his resources were inadequate 
to cope with France. Accordingly, he surrendered 
his claim of Verona to the Venetians and that 
of Milan to France. The Swiss Confederation 
next attracted his attention, but, as a result of 
the Peace of Basel, in 1499, its territory became 
practically independent. However, he secured 
Tyrol at the death of his cousin, the Archduke 
Sigismund, and shortly after received: a part 
of Bavaria, Gorz, and other possessions contigu- 
ous to them. The marriage of two of his grand- 
children with children of the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia brought those two countries to 
Austria as hereditary possessions. Maximilian was 
one of the most celebrated of the Holy Roman 
emperors. He established improved codes of civil 
laws, founded the Univ. of Vienna, encouraged 
commerce and manufacture, and disseminated 
knowledge in industrial arts. Not only did he 
have a favorable inclination toward education, 
but he was himself a man of learning, physical 
skill, and humane disposition. He is the author 
of several treatises on gardening, the chase, and 
military science. 

Maximilian Il, Emperor of Germany, son 
and successor of Ferdinand I of Austria, born 
in Vienna, Austria, Aug. 1, 1527; died Oct. 12, 
1576. He became King of Bohemia and the 
Romans in 1562, King of Hungary in 1563, and 
Emperor of Germany in 1564. A war was In 
progress between Turkey and Hungary at the 
time of his accession and a peace was concluded 
whereby the Sultan, Soliman II, should retain 
the conquered provinces in Hungary. He tol- 
erated Protestantism, but many of his close ad- 
visers were ardent advocates of the Catholic faith, 
and his effect in the government became limited 
by Jesuit influences. 

Maxims (méx’imz), Lecar, the brief expres- 
sions of general principles, either of policy oF 
justice. In many cases they have furnished spe- 
cial rules for the decision of disputes. They 
fulfill the same purpose for courts and lawyers 
that the ordinary proverbs subserve in common 
usage. The number includes about 2,000 legal 
maxims, They may be divided into those that 
have reference to the common rights and duties 
of individuals and those that embrace the fun- 
damental principles in the science of govern- 
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ment. Some have come down from the law of 
Rome, while others were formed in medieval 
and modern times among the jurists of Europe. 
A large number of these maxims are stated in 
Latin and they are classified in Broom’s “Legal 
Maxims.” The following is a brief list: 

Once a fraud, always a fraud. 

To conceal a fraud is itself a fraud. 

Where there is a right there is a remedy. 

Equity follows the law. 

No one is bound to do what is impossible. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

He who acts by another, acts himself. 

Let the buyer be on his guard. 

First in time, first in right. 

From nothing comes nothing. 

Acts indicate the intention, 

Maxwell (maks/wél), esa, columnist, born 
in Keokuk, Iowa, May 24, 1883. She studied for 
a time at the Univ. of California and then went 
to the Sorbonne in Paris. It was while she was 
in Europe that she first attained what later 
came to be a considerable reputation for giving 
unusual parties for the haut monde. In 1926 the 
Prince of Monaco hired her to enliven his capital 
city, Monte Carlo, and she was responsible for 
the establishment there of several fashionable 
clubs, hotels, and restaurants. In 1938, she re- 
turned to the U.S. to live in Hollywood. She is 
the author of a daily newspaper gossip column 
and of several books, including her autobiography, 
“My Last Fifty Years” (1943). After 1942, she 
appeared daily on her own radio program, “Elsa 
Maxwell’s Party Line,” and also in a number 
of movies, including “Stage Door Canteen.” 

Maxwell, james cLerK, physicist, born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June 13, 1831; died Nov. 
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5, 1879. He studied at Edinburgh Acad. and 
Cambridge. His main contributions to science 
are his studies on light and electricity and electro- 
magnetic action. Maxwell originated the theory 
of the electro-magnetic wave, and Marconi (q.v.) 
credited Maxwell as one of the sources to which 
he was indebted. His writings include “Matter 
and Motion,” “Theory of Heat,” and “Electricity 
and Magnetism.” See also Radio. 

Maxwell, mrs. jonn, novelist, born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1837; died at Richmond, Feb. 
4 1915. Her maiden name was Mary Elizabeth 
Braddon. She took an interest in literature at 
an early age, became editor of the Belgravia, and 
in 1874 married John Maxwell. Her novels in- 
clude “Aurora Floyd” and “Ishmael.” 

Maxwell, witt1am Henry, educator, born in 
Ireland, Mar. 5, 1852. He studied at Queen’s 
Coll., Galway, and emigrated to America in 
1874. In 1882 he was made assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
became superintendent in 1887. In 1898 he was 
made city superintendent of Greater New York. 
He published several educational works, includ- 
ing a number of textbooks on language and 
grammar, and edited an edition of Pope’s com- 
plete works, He died May 9, 1920. 

May (ma), the fifth month of the year in the 
Gregorian calendar, consisting of 31 days, some- 
times called the month of flowers. The Romans 
celebrated the festival of Floralia for several 
days, usually beginning on the 28th of April. 
A similar custom prevails in many countries of 
Europe, where the young folks gather flowers and 
branches with young foliage. These are used 
in adorning the windows and doors of the houses 
and the village Maypole, around which they play 
youthful games. The most beautiful girl in the 
village is chosen as queen of May to preside 
over the festival in England. In Germany it is 
customary to choose a count of May. A similar 
celebration is held in the U.S., known as May 
Day (q.v.)- i 

May, Px, illustrator, born in Leeds, Eng- 
land, in 1864; died in 1903. He began to study 
architecture at the age of 15, but gave it up to 
join a strolling theatrical company. In the mean- 
time he was employed to draw comic portraits 
for advertising purposes. In 1884 he was em- 
ployed by the Sydney Bulletin, Australia, and 
afterward sketched for a number of London 
periodicals, including the Daily Graphic and 
Punch. His sketches were collected and published 
under the titles “Phil May's Annual,” “Phil May’s 
Gutter-Snipes,” and “Phil May’s Sketch Book.” 

Maya (mä'yä), a group of Indians inhabiting 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras. 
They are short in stature, have a brown skin and 
a broad head. They appear at the beginning of 
our era as a society already highly advanced in 
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arts and crafts, and at present still practice many 
of the industries with considerable skill. They 
built large cities in Yucatan and other parts of 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest, when 
they manufactured fabrics of cotton, made orna- 
mental articles of metal and built large construc- 
tions of brick and stone. They had domesticated 
bees for their honey and wax and made consid- 
erable advancement in cultivating beans, peppers, 
and corn, The Mayas had a calendar in which the 
year was divided into 365 days, 18 months of 20 
days each, the year beginning on July 16th, when 
the sun crossed the zenith. They produced a num- 
ber of literary works, including several sacred 
books issued under the title of “Books of Chilan 
Balam.” The society was divided into a number 
of tribes with an aristocracy of warriors and 
priests at the top, Land was held in common 
ownership by the villages and maize was the 
staple food. See also Mexico. 

Mayapan (mé’ya-piin), the Principal city of 
the later Mayan empire of Yucatan, Mexico. The 
revival of Mayan civilization in about the 11th 
century A.D., produced a strong confederation of 
cities in the “League of Mayapan,” with that city 
as one of the centers. 

May Apple (ma 4p’?), a perennial plant of 
North America, which is erroneously called man- 
drake in some localities. A slender stem about a 
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foot high rises from a creeping rhizome, forking 
near the upper part into two petioles, each sur- 
mounted by a large leaf. At the point of division 
grows a solitary white flower with waxy petals, 
and this is followed by the May apple, a fleshy 
fruit about the size of a pigeon’s egg. The fruit 
is slightly acid, has a pleasant flavor, and is edible. 
The root, when dry, constitutes a useful drug, 
given in the form of a powder as a purgative. 

May Day, the first of May, a day generally 
celebrated by the ancient Romans as a spring 
festival. Germanic peoples adopted the custom 
and popularized rustic dancing around a May- 
pole. Members of Socialist and labor organiza- 
tions selected this day as a holiday in 1889, since 
when it has been celebrated each year in many 
countries with parades and demonstrations. It is 
a legal holiday in Soviet Russia. 

Mayfair (ma’fdr), district in London, Eng- 
land, between Bond Street and Hyde Park, con- 
sidered especially fashionable. Many novels and 
comedies of manners are set in Mayfair homes, 
typifying English upper class life. 

Mayflower (md‘flow-ér), any of several 
plants that bloom in spring, as various kinds of 
anemone, the May apple, the trailing arbutus, 
the hepatica, the spring beauty. i 

Mayflower, the name of the vessel in which 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Southampton, 
England, to North America in 1620. It had a 
capacity of 180 tons. The Speedwell sailed from 
Delft Haven and joined the Mayflower, but re- 
turned to Holland shortly after leaving England. 
On Dec. 21, 1620, the Mayflower landed on the 
shores of Massachusetts. The Pilgrim Fathers, 
before landing, bound themselves to obey the laws 
they should make in what is known as the May- 
flower Compact. 

Maynard (mé/nérd), a village of Massachu- 
setts, in Middlesex County, on the Assabet River, 
10 m. N.E. of Marlboro. It is on the Boston & 
Maine Ry. Population, 1940, 6,812. 

Maynooth (må-nõoth’), a village of Ireland, 
in Kildare County, 15 m. w. of Dublin. Anciently 
it was the chief seat of the Geraldines, which is 
attested by the ruins of a castle. Now it is known 
principally by the Roman Catholic Coll. of St. 
Patrick, an institution established in 1795- 

Maynor (må'ngr), porotuy, Negro sea 
born in Norfolk, Va., Sept. 3, 1910. Her musical 
career began in the choir of her father’s Methodist 
Church. She studied in Hampton, Va., and after 
touring Europe as a member of a noted Hampton 
choir, joined the Westminster choir in Prine 
NJ. Later studying voice in New York City, she 
was auditioned by Serge Koussevitsky at the 
Berkshire Music Festival in 1939. Under the spon- 
sorship of Koussevitsky, she made her New Yor! 
City debut later that same year and since ee 
has sung with the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
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phia, and Chicago Symphony Orchestras. 

Mayo (mä), the name of two noted sur- 
geons, founders of the Mayo Clinic and other 
institutions. WILLIAM james, the elder brother, 
was born at Le Sueur, Minn., June 29, 1861, and 
received his medical training at the Univ. of 
Michigan. His fame is based largely upon many 
successful operations in cases of cancer, gall- 
stones, diabetes, and diseases of the intestinal 
tract. He died in 1939. 

CHARLES HorAcE, the younger brother, was born 
at Rochester, Minn., July 19, 1865. He received 
medical training at Northwestern Univ. and the 
Chicago Medical Coll. Throughout his noted 
medical practice he was associated with his 
brother. Both received distinguished honors from 
American and foreign universities and famous 
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medical associations. The brothers donated 
$1,500,000 to establish the Mayo Foundation for 
Medicine and Research at Rochester, in connec- 
tion with the Univ. of Minnesota. Charles Mayo 
died also in 1939. See also Mayo Clinic. 

Mayo Clinic, a medical institution at Roches- 
ter, Minn., founded by Dr. William Worrall Mayo 
and his sons, Dr. William James Mayo and Dr. 
Charles Horace Mayo. A 4o-bed hospital, called 
the St. Mary's Hospital, was opened by the Mayos 
in October 1889, at a total cost of $75,000. The 
medical, executive, and nursing staff consisted of 
the three Mayo doctors and five sisters from the 
Convent of St. Francis. The new hospital met 
with abuse and bitter criticism, for the public at 
that time associated hospitals with institutions 
for the poor and the insane, and objected to the 
TT 
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Mayo hospital on these irrational grounds. Morc- 
over, there were many people in Rochester who 
of the Mayos' alliance with the 
Catholic sisters. In spite of these and other more 
phy difficulties, the hospital showed a record, 
at the end of the first year, of having treated 300 
paying and charity patients, and proved that it 
could be self-supporting. The Mayos’ was the 
first hospital in the U.S. to adopt, from its very 
beginning, aseptic and antiseptic surgery. 

In 1905, a new wing was added, providing 
more bed space. The hospital grew steadily in 
size and scope of treatment with the construction 
of Stanley Hospital (1917); Worrall Hospital 
{ort i Dental Clinic Building (1920); Curie 

1920), a hospital for radium and roentgen ray 
treatment; and finally, the new St. Mary's Hospi- 
tal (1922). In 1936, for the first time in the 

of the Mayo Clinic, the supply of beds 

equaled the demand. 
the development of the Mayo Clinic can 
be detected three definite stages. In the first 
period, the limited staff of three doctors made it 
necessary for general medicine to be practiced; 
in the second, surgery became the outstanding 
, with nonsurgical cases being limited to 
; and finally, with the advantages of 
better facilities and sufficient hospital space, equal 
attention was given to both general medicine 
and medical specialties. 
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et brought the endowment up to the sum of 
$2,000,000. Cooperating with the Univ. of Minne- 
sota, the Mayo Foundation in 1916 admitted 71 
graduate students. By 1922, the invested sum had 
accrued to $2,000,000, and the interest from the 
fund began to be used to help defray expenses of 
graduate work in the Mayo Foundation. Up until 
that the cost had been met by earn- 
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by the central government in some countries, but 
in most of the municipalities of the U.S. and 
Great Britain the election is by the people for 
a term of years. 

Mayotte (mj-yd’t2), or mayorra, one of the 
Comoro Islands, located in the Indian Ocean, near 
the entrance to Mozambique Channel. The area 
is 135 sq. m. It was ceded to France in 1842. 

ulation, ca. 13,000. 

Maysville (maz’vil), a city in Kentucky, 
county seat of Mason County, on the Ohio River, 
60 m. N.£. of Lexington, It is on the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R's 
Maysville was settled in 1784 and was incorpo: 
rated in 1787. It became the county seat in 1848. 
Population, 1900, 6,423; in 1950, 8,632. 

Mayweed (md’wéd), a disagreeably strong- 
scented weed of the aster family, sometimes 
called dogfennel, stinking chamomile, and dill 
weed. It is an annual plant, has finely dissected 
leaves, composite flowers with a yellow disc and 
a white rim, and grows particularly along road- 
sides, paths trodden by cattle, and in pastures. 
The plant is a native of Europe, but has been 
naturalized throughout the older settlements of 
Canada and the U.S. It is easily exterminated by 
cultivation, but, left undisturbed, spreads rapidly. 

ood (ma/wood), a village in Cook 
County, Illinois, about ro m. w. of Chicago on 
the Des Plaines River. Although mainly a resi- 
dential suburb of Chicago, Maywood has a large 
tin can factory and several light industries. It is 
noted also for its sizable output of fine flowers. 
The village is served by local and intercity transit 
systems, and is on the Chicago Great Western and 
the Chicago & North Western R.R.’s. It was de 
veloped in the 1880's. Population, 1950, 27473 

Mazarin (mé-sé-riy’), jures, cardinal and 
statesman, born at Piscina, Italy, July 14, 16033 
died in Vincennes, France, Mar. 9, 1661. He was 
taken to Rome at an early age for a course of 
training under the Jesuits, and in his 17th year 
pursued advanced studies at Alcalá, Spain. In 
1624 he became captain of infantry in the Pope's 
army, and in 1629 was intrusted by Pope Urban 
VIII with the management of the war of the 
Mantuan succession. Shortly after he accompan: 

a legate sent by the Pope to the court of France, 
where he met Richelieu, by whom he was offered 
an important position under the King of France, 
which he accepted, and in 1639 became a natural- 
ized Frenchman. In 1641 he was rewarded for 
his influence in winning over the Princess 

France to the king by being promoted to the 
rank of cardinal. When Richelieu died the follow- 
ing year, Mazarin succeeded him as supreme 
minister, x 

Mazarin had an inherited desire to humiliate 
the house of Austria, for which purpose he 
formed alliances with Sweden and The Nether- 
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lands, and likewise operated to establish the 
French frontier at the Rhine, Thinking that a 
Spanish princess would unite the Spanish Nether- 
lands as a dowry to Louis XIV, he became im- 
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plicated in a policy which aroused opposition 
in the United Provinces and the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, did not strengthen 
him. Soon after the civil war of the Fronde 
arose, during which his policy, like that of Rich- 
elieu, was to weaken the nobles and limit feudal 
ownership of land. This course against the nobil- 
ity and excessive taxation caused his exile for a 
number of years, but in 1653 he was permitted 
to return to Paris, and reinstated in his former 
position, Decisive policies as to internal organiza- 
tion and foreign commerce brought him back to 
his former popularity and increased France's 
power. Among the events he helped to bring 
about were an alliance with the English common- 
wealth and the marriage of Louis XIV with the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, a union by which France 
secured claims to succession in Spain, His “Let 
ters” were published in Paris in 1745; the so 
called Mazarin Bible was discovered in his library 
in 1760 (see Bible). 

Mazatlán (mäsätlän’), a port city in north- 
Western Mexico, in the state of Sinaloa, near the 
entrance to the Gulf of California, 270 m. N.W. 
of Guadalajara. It is located on a small peninsula, 
Opposite the Bay of Olas Altas, and has a large 
Esh pearls, dyestuffs, minerals, and earthen- 

t is the most important Mexican on 
the Pacific. Population, A 75,000. i 

Mazepa (mọ-zèp'¢), IVAN STEPANOVICH, Cos 
sack chief, born in Podolia, Poland, in 1644; died 
in Bendery, Turkey (now U.SS.R.), Sept. 23, 
1709. From a poor but noble family, he was a 
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page at the court of John I, king of Poland, As 
a young man, ne became involved in an intrigue 
with a lady of high rank. In punishment he was 
tied to the back of a wild horse, which, turned 
loose, carried him into the Ukraine. There he was 
rescued by Cossack peasants, He remained with 
them and in 1687 became their chief, Mazepa 
took part in the carly campaigns of Peter the 
Great and gained the confidence of the czar, who 
named him prince of the Ukraine. Mazepa, how- 
ever, wanted to become independent of Russia 
and to align himself with what he felt would 
be the winning side in the prospective conflict 
between Peter and Charles XII of Sweden, so he 
began to conspire with Charles, as well as with 
Stanislas Leszczáski, king of Poland. At the bat- 
tle of Poltava, he fought on Charles’ side and, 
after Peter's victory, fled with Charles to Bendery, 
Shortly thereafter Mazepa ended his life by poison. 

Mazzah (mér'sd) (plural mazor), Hebrew 
name for unleavened bread required to be eaten 
by Jews for one week during the feast of Passover 
(q.w.). It symbolizes the exodus from Egypt when 
the Jews were in such haste that they had no 
time to leaven their bread. (Deuteronomy 16:5) 

Mazzini (mdtsse’né), cruserrn, patriot and 
revolutionist, born in Genoa, Italy, June 22, 1805; 
died in Pisa, Italy, March 10, 1872, The son ofa 
physician, he entered the Univ. of Genoa at an 
carly age, graduating (1826) with a degree in 
law, His literary bent revealed itself at this time 
in critical essays and reviews, among them “Dell” 
amor patrio di Dante” (Dante's Love of Coun- 
try). Soon, however, he devoted himself to poli 
tics, In 1830 he joined the Carbonari, an Italian 
republican underground movement. Alter his 
arrest by the Piedmontese authorities, Mazzini 
went to Marseilles, France, where he enunci 
ated the program of La Giovine Italia (Young 
Italy), a group dedicated to the creation of an 
Italian republic, by violence if necessary. 

Mazzini went next to Switzerland and (1837) 
to London, devoting himself to revolutionary 
propaganda and gaining an enormous influence 
on the Italian liberal movement In 1848, after 
the liberation of Milan, he returned to Italy 
He was a member of the short lived Roman re 
public, but was driven into exile once more when 
French troops restored the papal government 
In London again, he became (1850) president of 
the National Italian Committee and founded 
political journal, Pensero ed Arione (Thought 
and Action). He was active in organizing re 
volts in Mantua (1852), Milan (1853), and Genoa 
(1857) but had no prominent part in the series 
of events which led to the unification of Italy 
(q.#.) under Victor Emmanuel I. 

Mazzini was elected to the Italian parliament 
in 1865, but his opposition to the monarchy as 
such and to the king personally led him to re- 
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fuse the seat rather than take the oath of alle- 
giance. In 1870 he took part in an abortive 
insurrection at Palermo. Arrested and imprisoned 
at Gaeta, he was freed by a general amnesty. 

Mazzini was a man of extraordinary moral 
strength and influence, an idealist rather than a 
practical statesman, His published works are in- 
cluded in the “Writings, Edited and Unedited, 
of Giuseppe Mazzini” (18 vols., 1861-91). 

Mead (méd), ceorce nersert, philosopher, 
born in South Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, 1863; died 
in Chicago, Ill, April 26, 1931. A graduate of 
Oberlin Coll. (1883) and Harvard Univ. (1888), 
he also studied in Germany. From 1894 to 1931 
he taught philosophy at the Univ. of Chicago. 
His writings, published posthumously, include 
“Mind, Self, and Society” (1934) and “The Phi- 
losophy of the Act” (1938). 

Mead, marcarer, anthropologist, born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 16, 1901. A graduate of 
Barnard Coll. (A.B., 1923) and Columbia Univ. 
(Ph.D., 1929), she has served as assistant curator 
(1926-42) and associate curator (since 1942) at 
the American Museum of Natural History. She 
took part in expeditions (1931-33, 1936-39) to 
the South Sea Islands, especially New Guinea 
and Bali. Her writings include “Coming of Age 
in Samoa” (1928), “Growing Up in New Guinea” 
(1930), “Sex and Temperament in Three Primi- 
tive Societies” (1935), and “Male and Female” 
(1949). 

Mead, witiiam ruTHERFORD, architect, born 

in Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 20, 1846; died in Paris, 
France, June 20, 1928. He was graduated from 
Amherst Coll. in 1867 and in 1868 entered the 
office of the architect Russell Sturgis (q.v.). In 
1878 Mead became a member of the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead, and Bigelow. On Bigelow’s death 
Stanford White became a partner. The firm of 
McKim, Mead and White designed buildings for 
Columbia Univ., the Boston Public Library, and 
Bellevue Hospital and the old Madison Square 
Garden in New York City. 
2 Meade (mèd), croxce corvon, general, born 
in Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 31, 1815; died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1872. After graduation with 
honors (1835) from the U.S. Military Acad., he 
took part in the Seminole War (see Seminoles), 
but resigned his commission to become a civil 
engineer. In 1842 he returned to the army. He 
served in the Mexican War, becoming (1846) a 
brevet first lieutenant. From 1847 to 1861 he was 
active as a surveyor and engineer. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Meade was 
made a brigadier general of volunteer troops and 
served under McClellan in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign (q.v.). He was wounded at Glendale but 
later led his brigade in the second battle of Bull 
Run. He distinguished himself at Antietam. 
Fredericksburg, and in the battle of Chancellors. 
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ville, where he commanded a corps. He was ap- 
pointed (June 1863) commander of the Army of 
the Potomac only a month before the battle of 
Gettysburg (July 1-3, 1863). For his victory in 
this engagement, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general in the regular army and re- 
ceived a vote of thanks from Congress. 

Meade held the command of the Army of the 
Potomac until the end of the war. In 1864 he was 
promoted to major general. After the war he 
commanded the military districts in the East and 
South. 

Meadow Lark (médo lark), an American 
bird of the troupial family. Two species are 
recognized, one of which is found from western 
Canada to northern Mexico; the other, from 
eastern Canada to northern South America and 
in Cuba. They are boldly marked on top with 
black, brown, and white or buff. The under parts 
are extensively yellow with a black crescent on 
the breast. The bill is long and the tail relatively 
short. The song of the eastern species is clear but 
plaintive and that of the western species, louder 
and more varied. Meadow larks are ground birds, 
nesting in clumps of grass, part of which they 
arch over the nest. The eggs, four to six in a 
clutch, are whitish, speckled with brown. 

Meadow Saffron (saf‘riin), also known as 
AUTUMN crocus, a flowering garden plant of the 
lily family which includes several species in the 
genus Colchicum from temperate Old World 
regions. The plants grow from a solid bulb or 
corm, sending up in the spring a circle of rather 
heavy leaves which, in most species, die down 
by midsummer. In the fall, tubular flowers, up 
to 2 in. long on short stalks, are produced in 
colors from purple to white, with one yellow 
species. The corms contain a poisonous substance, 
colchicine, formerly used as a medicine but now 
used by plant breeders to produce new varieties 
with larger flowers and fruits. J 

Meadowsweet (méd’é-swét), a flowering 
shrub of the rose family, Spiraea alba, native in 
the eastern U.S. It may grow up to 6 ft. in height. 
It has slender branches, with small, oval, toothed 
leaves, and pyramid-shaped clusters of small, 
white flowers, each with five petals. i 

Meadville (méd’vil), a city in Pennsylvania, 
seat of Crawford County, on French Creek, ca. 
91 m. N, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Situated in an agri- 
cultural and dairying region with deposits of coal 
and petroleum, Meadville is served by the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie and the Erie R.R.’s. It also has 
manufactures of machinery, tools, zippers, visual- 
education equipment, and rayon. It is the site of 
Allegheny Coll. Meadville was settled in 1788 
and incorporated in 1823. Population, 194% 
18,919; in 1950, 18,972. 

Meagher (ma’ér), tuomas Francis, revolu- 
tionist and general, born in Waterford, Ireland, 
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Aug. 23, 1823; drowned near Ft. Benton, Mont., 
July 1, 1867. Educated in Jesuit colleges in Eng- 
land and Ireland, he became prominent as an 
orator for the cause of Irish independence. Ar- 
rested (1848) and transported (1849) to Van 
Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania), he escaped 
and went to New York City (1852), where he 
practiced law and edited the Zrish News. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, he organized the Irish 
Brigade, with which he served in the second 
battle of Bull Run, in the Seven Days’ Battles 
before Richmond, and at Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville. After the war 
Meagher became secretary (1865) and was act- 
ing governor (1865-66) of Montana Territory. 
He was unpopular as an administrator and was 
drowned under mysterious circumstances in the 
Missouri River. 

Mean (mén), a term in mathematics. See 
Proportion. 

Meany (mé’ni), czorce, labor leader, born in 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1894. Educated in the 
New York public schools, he became a plumber 
and served (1922-34) as business representative 
of his union. In 1934 he became president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor and in 1939 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor (A.F.L.). During World 
War II he was a member of the National War 
Labor Board. In 1952 Meany succeeded William 
Green (q.v.) as president of the A.F.L. and in 
1955 became president of the merged federation 
of the A.F.L. and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (A.F.L.-C.1.O.). 

Measles (mé’z’lz), a highly contagious dis- 
ease, apparently caused by a virus which is trans- 
mitted by direct contact and by droplets of 
secretions from the respiratory tract. The most 
contagious period of the disease is the time when 
the first symptoms appear—from eight to ten 
days after exposure. These manifestations are a 
running nose, inflamed eyes, harsh cough, and 
what has been called “the measly look.” Within 
24 to 48 hr. the so-called Koplik spots (not found 
in any other disease), characteristic bluish-white 
Spots, appear on the inside of the cheeks and 
mouth. The disease is also marked by a rash 
which lasts four or five days. It consists of red- 
dish-brown spots which first appear behind the 
ears and about the neck and later spread over 
the whole body. 

Although regarded as a disease of childhood, 
measles may attack adults, It is a serious disease 
in children under three because of its possible 
complications (e.g., ear infections, pneumonia, 
and encephalitis), There is no specific cure; the 
antibiotic drugs are used to prevent secondary 
infections. The blood serum of convalescents, 
Placental extracts, and gamma-globulin prepara- 


tions will prevent or modify an attack if given 
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within six days of exposure. Measles rarely oc- 
curs more than once, but repeated attacks have 
been reported, probably due to mistaken diag- 
nosis of German measles (q.v.). 

Measure (mézh’ar), the extent, volume, 
quantity, capacity, or dimensions of anything as 
ascertained by a certain rule or standard. See 
Bureau of Standards; Weights and Measures. 

Measuring Worm (mézh'éring wirm), a 
caterpillar of the moth family Geometridae; also 
called INCHWORM, SPANNER, and LOOPER, all names 
describing the method of traveling. The slender 
body has three pairs of true legs near the head 
and two pairs of prolegs near the end of the ab- 
domen but none in the middle. To travel, the 
measuring worm reaches out with all its true 
legs, grabs hold with its feet, and then brings 
its prolegs forward, making a loop of its body. 
There are at least 1,000 different kinds of meas- 
uring worm in North America alone, When 
alarmed, some species will “freeze” into a twig- 
like posture. Many are pests, eating leaves from 
trees and shrubs. 

Meat (mét), a food, usually consisting of the 
flesh of domestic animals such as cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Although the word “meat” may be 
applied to the edible portions of all animals, it 
is generally used in distinction from fish, poul- 
try, and game. 

Meat Packing (mét pak’ing), the industry of 
slaughtering animals and preparing various kinds 
of meats and other commercial products from 
their carcasses. Livestock is transported in specially 
constructed railway cars and trucks to the mar- 
kets, located in cities such as Chicago, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Omaha, East St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis. The growers, who formerly 
sold to local dealers, now handle their consign- 
ments directly or through one of the many co- 
operative shipping associations. The animals are 
unloaded and placed in stockyards as soon as pos- 
sible after they reach the destination, where they 
are sold to the packing houses. 

The slaughterhouses are constructed on plans 
that make it convenient to handle the animals, 
both before and after slaughtering. Inclined via- 
ducts permit driving the animals to the top of the 
building, where they are killed, and the carcasses 
are handed downward by a series of workmen. 
Swine are chain-shackled by a hind leg and sus- 
pended from a rail where they are humanely slaugh- 
tered and bled before they pass through the scald- 
ing vat and scraper designed to remove all readily 
accessible hair and bristles. The next step is to 
hoist them head downward upon an inclined rail, 
and they are disemboweled, beheaded, washed, 
and trimmed at a rapid rate. The cattle and sheep 
are handled in a similar way, but are skinned 
instead of being scalded. All of the labor is care- 


fully classified, each workman having a particular 
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Conditions such as this were prevalent before govern- 
ment inspection of meat-packing plants was instituted 
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part in the work of caring for the animals. 

After being dressed, the animal is placed in 
the cooling room, in which the temperature is a 
little above freezing point. The time required for 
chilling and cutting hog carcasses has been greatly 
reduced by use of improved methods of refrigera- 
tion, including that used in transit. Both beef and 
pork are packed in refrigerator cars, after cooling, 
especially if the shipment is to be made for some 
distance. However, beef that is intended for local 
consumption is usually kept in cold Storage a 
little longer. This permits the Product to “ripen,” 
meaning that it is both cooled and rendered ten- 
der, A patented system for “tenderizing” beef 
by the use of ultra violet rays is now in wide use 
in the industry. This eliminates delays and the 
beef requires no wasteful trimming to eliminate 
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the discoloration by “aging.” The use of refriger- 
ator cars and refrigerator ships permits the trans- 
portation of meats without danger of loss. 

Meat packing at at present managed is con- 
cerned in placing many products upon the mar- 
ket aside from fresh beef, mutton, and pork. Not 
more than 10 per cent of the whole hog is sold 
as fresh meat, the remainder being processed by 
various methods such as curing and smoking of 
hams, bacon, shoulders, and loins. The trimmings 
are used largely in the manufacture of sausage, 
which constitutes a profitable part of the packing 
industry. Other products include salt meats, dried 
beef, lard, tallow, and canned meats. The carcass 
of a swine is usually cut to suit the custom of the 
country where it is to be marketed, but usually 
into sides, shoulders, hams, loins, and spare ribs. 
Lard reaches the consumer in one of three forms, 
neutral lard, made wholly from leaf fat; standard 
lard, made only from tresh fat from the carcass; 
and a grade now designated as rendered, pork fat 
which may contain wholesome fats from both 
fresh and cured trimmings. Thë methods of ren- 
dering and refining account for the terms “prime 
steam lard” and “open kettle rendered lard.” 
Only fresh trimmings designated by the govern- 
ment may be used in making pure lard, and other 
pork fats may be used only in making rendered 
pork fat, 

The meat-packing industry has been systema- 
tized so all parts of the animal are used. Leather 
is made of the hides; sausage casing, of the intes- 
tines; fertilizers, of the blood and offal; buttons 
and knife handles, of the hoofs; and various 
manufactures, of the wool of sheep and of the 
bristles of hogs. Soap, glue, and oils are derived 
from the hoofs. The bones are used in making 
filters and fertilizers. 

Blood is used in chemical processes, such as 
the refining of sugar, and bones contribute to 
Processing of metals, such as “case hardening’ 
of steel. Glandular parts contribute pharmaceu- 
tical products such as adrenalin, pepsin, etc. 

In the production of meats of all kinds the first 
rank is held by the U.S., where the dressing, pack- 
ing, and shipping of meat are consolidated in a 
number of immense establishments. Here, meat 
packing is carried on under Federal, state or 
municipal inspection. The standard of each type 
is identical in all plants regardless of size. Only 
Federally inspected meats may move in interstate 
commerce, but farm-slaughtered stock continues 
to supply a considerable volume of meat in the 
U.S.; inspection has been at government expense 
since 1906. In this country approximately 12,- 
000,000 cattle, 63,000,000 hogs and 23,000,000 
sheep are slaughtered annually. $ 3 

Mecca (mék’ka), or MEKKA, an ancient city 
of Arabia, capital of the province of Hedjaz, 
noted as the birthplace of Mohammed, It is lo- 
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cated in a valley about 65 m. £E. of Jiddah, its 
seaport on the Red Sea, and is surrounded by 
hills and sandy plains. The adjacent hills form a 
natural protection. Stone and brick enter largely 
into the architecture, the buildings are mostly 
from three to four stories high, and the newer 
structures have windows that open toward the 
streets. The size of the city is to be attributed 
wholly to its being the birthplace of Mohammed, 
by virtue of which it is the holiest city of the 
Moslem world, and to it are attracted vast num- 
bers of pilgrims from all parts of the Moham- 
medan countries. 

El-Haram, or the house of God, is situated in 
the center of the city, in which the Kaaba is 
kept and which has been a center of attraction 
for centuries. The Kaaba contains a small mete- 
oric stone, which is securely built into the south- 
east corner and forms the Black Stone or fetich. 
Nineteen gates admit pilgrims into the El-Haram. 
It has room for 35,000 persons. Once within its 
confines, the pilgrims do not leave until they kiss 
the Black Stone. Another attraction is the so- 
called Southern Stone, which has a traditional 
power when touched, while an inclosure within 
the building is supposed to contain the remains 
of Hagar and Ishmael. The interior is decorated 
elaborately with precious stones, silver and gold, 
and fine drapery, and the wealthy Moslems jour- 
ney there annually, Those who are unable to 
make the journey may send a substitute, defray- 
ing his expenses, but at the same time receiving 
the benefits. Hadji, or Hajj, is the term applied 
to those who make the pilgrimage. 

Mecca has few noteworthy buildings aside from 

the El-Haram. The city is destitute of trees and 
has no verdure of any kind. Among the manufac- 
tures are textiles, clothing, jewelry, medicine, and 
embroidery, It entertains annually 75,000 to 
100,000 pilgrims. Mohammed conquered the city 
in 627, but in 930 it was sacked by the Kar- 
mathians, who carried the Black Stone with them 
and retained it for nearly a quarter of a century. 
In 1833 Mecca became a possession of the Pasha 
of Egypt, was soon after made a part of Turkey, 
and is now one of the capitals of Saudi Arabia. 
Population, ca. 125,000. 
_ Mechanical Powers (mé-kan'i-kal pow- 
era), the instruments or means by which heavy 
weights may be sustained, or material resistance 
overcome, by a small force. The important me- 
chanical powers, one or more of which are neces- 
sary in the construction of machinery, include the 
wedge, screw, inclined plane, lever, pulley, and 
wheel and axle. 

Mechanics (mé-kan’iks), the branch of physi- 
cal science that treats of the phenomena cau: 
by the action of forces on material bodies. This 
science may be divided into two closely related 
parts: dynamics, concerned with moving bodies, 
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and statics, treating the equilibrium and rest state. 
Dynamics—so called because one aspect of the 
interaction between bodies, by which their mo- 
tions are conditioned, is the occurrence of what 
we recognize as force—may be subdivided into 
kinematics, dealing with motion from the point 
of view of measurement and precise description, 
and dynamics proper, which is concerned with 
causes or laws of motion. Statics, the theory of 
balanced forces, can be established on foundations 
of its own as an independent science. From a 
classical standpoint the field of mechanics is lim- 
ited to systems in which the magnitudes of mass 
and velocity are finite. For very small particles 
such as those of subatomic dimensions, and for 
very great velocities which likewise prevail in the 
sub-atomic realm, classical mechanics is being re- 
placed by quantum mechanics. 

Newton devised a simple description by invent- 
ing a theory of dynamics which follows logically 
from three assumptions or laws. His theory is 
descriptive, it does not explain. Kinematics gives 
precision to the idea of speed by fixing attention 
on an interval which is definitely short. When 
speed varies wé use the term acceleration to de- 
note the rate of increase of speed in a time inter- 
val. The velocity is a quantity which has the na- 
ture of speed but which also possesses direction. 
The general problem of dynamics is to investigate 
the motions of two or more bodies as affected by 
interaction such as is caused by collision, New- 
ton’s laws of motion are postulated relations be- 
tween forces and their effects. First law: every 
body remains in a state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, unless it is compelled by 
impressed forces to change that state. Second law: 
change of motion is proportional to impressed 
force and takes place in the direction of a straight 
line in which that force is impressed. Third law: 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

The kinetic energy of a system of masses will 
in general be changed as a result of interaction, 
but the total kinetic energy will not change if 
the distance between any two bodies remains 
constant and if the forces due to their interaction 
act along the line which joins them. The mo- 
mentum of a body is defined as the product of 
its masses and velocity. The attractive force on 
a particle varies inversely as the square of its 
distance from the center of attraction. When the 
force is due to the attraction of a second particle 
this is equivalent to assuming that the attraction 
varies inversely as the square of the distance be- 
tween the two particles. Newton’s law of univer- 
sal gravitation asserts that a mutual attraction 
satisfying this relation is exerted between every 
pair of particles in the material universe. More 
elaborate investigations by Newton and others 
later on have given abundant proof of the ac- 
curacy of the inverse square law of attraction. 
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Mechanicsville (mé-kan’iks-vil), BATTLE oF, 
an engagement of the Civil War, fought at Me- 
chanicsville, Va., on June 26, 1862. Gen. McClel- 
lan attempted to approach Richmond and sta- 
tioned Gen. Porter with 5,000 Federal troops at 
Mechanicsville, about 7 m. north of Richmond, 
where he was attacked by Gen. Lee with a force 
of 10,000 Confederates. The Federals repulsed 
two attacks, but reinforcements arrived under the 
command of Gen. Stonewall Jackson on the fol- 
lowing day, when Gen. Porter retreated to 
Gaines’s Mill. In the engagement the Federals 
lost 360 and the Confederates 2,000 men. This 
battle is sometimes called the Battle of Beaver 
Dam Creek. 

Mechanicville (mé-kan’tk-vil), a city of New 
York, in Saratoga County, 18 m. N. of Albany. 
It is on the Hudson River and the Boston & Maine 
and the Delaware & Hudson R.R.’s, The manu- 
factures include paper, lumber products, and knit 
goods. It was settled about 1680 and incorporated 
in 1870. Population, 1950, 7,385. 

Mechanized Troops (mék’in-izd troops). 
See Troops, Mechanized and Motorized. 

Mechlin (mék’lin), or matines, a city of Bel- 
gium, on the Dyle River, in the province of Ant- 
werp, 12 m. N.w. of Brussels. The manufactures 
include machinery, woolen fabrics, hats, laces, 
and various textiles. It has a large trade and com. 
munication by railroads and electric railway lines, 
The seat of the archbishop, its noteworthy build- 
ings are the Cathedral of St. Rombaud, the 
Church of St. John, the town hall, the public li- 
brary, and several colleges of industry, art, and 
science, Mechlin dates from an early period and 
in the 14th century ranked as one of the leading 
manufacturing centers of Europe. Population, ca, 
60,000. i 

Mecklenburg Declaration (mék-lén-barg 
dék-la-rd’ shin), a solemn compact made on May 
20, 1775, by a convention at Mecklenburg, N.C., 
in which the people declared their independence 
from Great Britain, The declaration did not be- 
come generally known until 1818 and the orig- 
inal documents were destroyed by fire several 
years earlier, in 1800, May 20 is a legal holiday 
in the State of North Carolina. 

Medal (méd’?), a piece of metal cast in the 
form of a coin, and stamped with some figure 
or inscription to commemorate some illustrious 
Person, or some remarkable deed. Medals are usu- 
ally issued as a reward of merit, and differ from 
coin in that they are not current as money, 

The earliest known medals date back to the 
days of ancient Rome. From the fall of the Roman 
Empire until about the 14th century no medals 
were struck, the Renaissance bringing a revival 
of the art. Up until the 16th century, medals were 
generally single medallions in bronze, gold or 
silver. In 1506, the medal of Pope Julius III was 
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issued, the first to be struck from engraved dies 
likes a coin. Benvenuto Cellini excelled in this 
art, producing some of the most beautiful 16th 
century examples; Albrecht Diirer was a leading 
medallist in Germany. Henry VIII ordered the 
first English medals, and from the time of Ed- 
ward VI coronation medals have been issued 
honoring each of the ruling heads of the nation. 
Charles I granted the first military medal of 
England in 1643; from 1793 onward medals have 
been awarded for every victorious campaign, 
Service and good conduct medals were first pre- 
sented in 1830 and 1831. The Victoria Cross was 
instituted in 1856 and the George Cross in 1940. 

In France, the Médaille Militaire was instituted 
in 1870. During the First World War this honor, 
as well as the Croix de Guerre of France, was 
awarded not only to French soldiers but to those 
of the Allied nations as well. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, first 
awarded in 1862, is the highest decoration offered 
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by the U.S. It is presented to U.S. Army men 
who risk their lives, with gallantry and courage, 
above and beyond the call of duty, in actual con- 
flict with an armed enemy. The Distinguished 
Service Cross is awarded to army personnel dis- 
playing extraordinary heroism in military opera- 
tions against an armed enemy. The Distinguished 
Service Medal is presented to those in the service 
of the government giving highly meritorious 
service in a position of grave responsibility. The 
Silver Star is granted for gallantry in action. The 
Order of the Purple Heart, first presented by 
George Washington in 1782 and revived in 1932, 
is presented to members of the armed forces hon- 
orably wounded in action. The Soldiers’ Medal is 
presented for heroic action in peace time. The 
Distinguished Flying Cross goes to those who, 
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while flying in military aircraft, exhibit outstand- 
ing courage. Navy medals incude the Legion of 
Honor (ist and 2nd designs), the Navy Cross, 
the Meritorious Service Medal, etc. The Legion 
of Merit, first presented by George Washington 
in 1782, is awarded to men in the U.S. armed 
forces or to men fighting in the armed forces of 
friendly nations for outstanding service. The 
Bronze Star (inaugurated 1944) is presented to 
men serving in the armed forces for meritorious 
service not involving aerial flight. Service ribbons, 
commemorating designated periods of service in 
various theatres, gopd conduct badges, and badges 
for skill in the use of various weapons, etc., are 
also presented. 

Medea (mé-dé’a), in mythology, a daughter 
of Hetes, King of Colchis, and the niece of 
Circe. She was famous for her skill in sorcery. 
It was through her instrumentality that Jason, 
with whom she had fallen in love, was enabled 
to possess himself of the Golden Fleece. After ob- 
taining this prize, she fled with Jason to Greece, 
where she lived with him as his wife. At length 
she was deserted by her husband, who was fas- 
cinated by Creusa, the daughter of Creon, King 
of Corinth. In the fury of revenge she sent her 
rival a poisoned garment, which caused her death, 
and afterward she fled to Athens in a chariot 
drawn by a winged dragon. Afterward she was 
detected in laying snares for the destruction of 
Theseus, when she withdrew from Attica into 
Asia, where her son Medus became the founder 
of the Median nation. 

Medellin (mé-thdl-yén’), a city of Colombia, 
capital of the department of Antioquia, 40 m. 
sz. of Antioquia. It is situated on a high table- 
land and is surrounded by a farming and mining 
country. The chief buildings include the Univ. 
of Antioquia, a museum, and a public library. 
Chemicals, harware, clothing, and machinery are 
among the manufactures. Population, over 80,000. 
_ Medford (méd’férd), a city of Massachusetts, 
in Middlesex County, on the Mystic River, 5 m. 
N. of Boston. It is on the Boston & Maine R.R. 
The site has an area of 9 sq. m. Among the 
chief buildings are the public library, the city 
hall, Tufts Coll., the Cradock House, built in 
1638, and Royall House, which once served as 
Washington’s headquarters. Brooks Playstead, 
Mystic Valley Parkway, and Middlesex Fells 
Park are the chief public grounds. The manu- 
factures include dolls, paper, machinery, truck 
bodies, tools, chemicals, paints, and cigars. Med- 
ford was settled in 1630 and incorporated in 
1892. Population, 1930, 59,714; in 1940, 63,0835 
in 1950, 66,113. 

Media (mé’di-a), an ancient and powerful 
country of Asia, corresponding to the northwest- 
ern portion of Persia. Its boundary on the xN. was 
formed by the Caspian Sea, s. by Persia, E. by 
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Parthia, and w. by Assyria. The southern portion 
of that region is fertile and the northern part is 
mountainous. The inhabitants were called Medes. 
They were of the Aryan race and in language, 
religion, and manners were closely allied to the 
Persians, The Medes were not only skilled horse- 
men, but excelled in warfare and many of the 
arts of peace, especially in stock-raising and agri- 
culture. Assyria maintained some degree of sover- 
cignty over them until 708 B.c., when they united 
and established their seat of government at Ecba- 
tana and chose Kai Kobad as their chief. Shortly 
after they formed an alliance with Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylonia, and overthrew the Assyrian 
Empire in 604 8.c. 

In the 5th century the Medes conquered Scythia, 
much of Asia Minor, and parts of Egypt, but in 
585 s.c, they were frightened into peace by an 
eclipse predicted by Thales. Their King Astyages 
was deposed in 560 by Cyrus of Persia, and from 
that time they are known in history as the Medes 
and Persians, but Cyrus styled himself King of 
Persia and emphasized his national descent. Cyrus 
took the treasures from Ecbatana to his own cap- 
ital, but made it his summer residence, a custom 
followed by other Persian kings for many years. 
From the death of Alexander the Great, in 324, 
until the time of Augustus, Media constituted a 
separate kingdom, but a portion of it known as 
Great Media formed a part of the Syrian mon- 
archy. Mithridates I conquered Great Media and 
attached it to Parthia in 147 8.c. In the year 36 B.C. 
it was at war with Mark Antony. In the time of 
the Sassanian Dynasty the whole of Media be- 
came a part of Persia, to which it has since 
belonged. 

Medical Center (mé’di-kal sén’tr), THE co- 
LUMBIA PRESBYTERIAN, a group of several con- 
nected buildings, 21 acres on Washington 
Heights, New York City, overlooking the Hud- 
son River, is situated between 165th and 168th 
Streets and extends from Broadway to Riverside 
Drive. 

The Columbia Univ. Group comprises the 
Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons (the medical 
school of Columbia Univ.), the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygene, the 
DeLamar Institute of Public Health and the for- 
mer Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
which was incorporated into the group as the 
Department of Nursing of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 

The group known as the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in the City of New York consists of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the Babies Hospital, the 
Neurological Institute, the Sloane Hospital for 
Women, the Institute of Ophthalmology (the 
Eye Institute), the Harkness Private Pavilion, the 
Squier Urological Clinic, the Vanderbilt Clinic 
(for out-patients), and the Mary Harkness Con- 
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valescent Home (at Port Chester, N.Y.). In addi- 
tion, the State of New York maintains a Psychi- 
atric Institute and Hospital in a separate building. 

The Center is an outgrowth of a plan, origi- 
nated in 1911, to bring together at one place all 
the facilities of modern medical science. In 1928 
and 1929 buildings were completed. All the ad- 
vantages of the most modern technical equip- 
ment and the knowledge gained from research 
into obscure and little-known diseases are afforded 
the sick and injured within the same group of 
buildings. Patient accommodations (1,210 beds) 
have been adapted, in so far as is possible, to meet 
particular requirements and varying financial 
means, 

Medical Schools, in all modern countries, in- 

stitutions of higher education offering specialized 
training and instruction in medical science. Med- 
ical education aims at an understanding of the 
body, its diseases and their cures, embracing such 
sciences as anatomy, pathology, and endocrinol- 
ogy; various therapies, including chemical and 
physical; hygiene, and methods of preventing 
illness or disease. 
l Little is known of medical practice or science 
in ancient times; it is generally supposed that 
among primitive people medicine involved more 
ritual than science, and institutions which taught 
such healing arts could not be properly classified 
as medical schools, Greek civilization after the 
7th century s.c. developed a high culture which 
encouraged the growth of science. Hippocrates, 
the “Father of Medicine,” is associated with a 
system of medical schools which flourished dur- 
ing this period, especially on the Island of Cos. 

Formal schooling in medicine gave way to a 
method of education through apprenticeship. In 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, medicine 
declined along with other sciences, being largely 
replaced by surgery; Arabian physicians, however, 
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revived earlier Greek teachings during this pe- 
riod. European surgery, in its turn, lost standing, 
and came to be looked upon as a humble trade; 
its practitioners had virtually no training other 
than what could be acquired by letting blood or 
dressing the wounds of their patients. At various 
times and places medical schools were established 
by pioneers in the science, but the majority of 
physicians had no contact with these institutions, 
Laws were not enacted to regulate the practice 
of the healing art, hence numerous quacks and 
charlatans pretended to effect cures by methods 
and with drugs that have comparatively little 
physiological value. One of the most famous med- 
ical schools of the Middle Ages was located at 
Salerno, Italy, and it exercised a wide influence 
by sending its graduates to many parts of Europe 
and Asia. The Univ. of Paris, founded in 1205, is 
a pioneer in the education of surgeons and physi- 
cians. 

Medical departments in colleges and universi- 
ties are very common in England and the US., 
though many of the medical schools are distinctly 
professional, teaching both surgery and the prac- 
tice of medicine. Chairs for the teaching of medi- 
cine have been maintained at the universities at 
Oxford and Cambridge since the time of Henry 
VIII. The first medical school in the U.S. was 
founded in 1765, when the medical department 
of the Coll. of Philadelphia was established, 
which afterward became the Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the absence of governmental regulation, 
a large number of medical schools sprang up in 
this country, many of doubtful value. With the 
organization of the medical profession, and espe- 
cially the growing realization of the social im- 
portance of medicine, a larger degree of control 
has come to be exercised, resulting, generally, in 
fewer but better equipped schools. 

Admission to medical schools was formerly 
based upon a very low standard, but present 
standards require certain educational attainments, 
such as three or more years in recognized col- 
legiate courses. The practice of medicine is pro- 
tected by certain legal restrictions. Most states and 
Provinces maintain examining boards for the 
examination of those who wish to enter the medi- 
cal practice. Practically all of the departments 
and institutions devoted to the study of medi- 
cine are open to women. Currently there are 78 
recognized medical schools in the U.S., having an 
average enrollment of about 22,000. , 

Medici (méd’é-ché), a famous family in the 
history of the Florentine Republic, the founders 
of which owed their early distinction to success- 
ful and energetic commercial enterprises. Their 
influence became noteworthy as early as the 13th 
century, from which time they took a prominent 
part in the leading events of the republic. Their 
greatest influence dates from 1378, when Gio- 
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vanni de’ Medici rose to a position of influence 
and at his death, in 1429, left immense wealth 
and honors to his sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo. In 
the 15th century the Medici family rose to the 
dignity of sovereigns. They likewise exercised a 
marked influence upon the classical learning, 
commercial enterprises, and civil institutions of 
Florence and other European countries until in 
1743, when the last of the Medici family, Electress 
Palatine of Tuscany, died. 

Medici, cosmo (cosmo) ve’, “Cosimo the 
Elder,” ruler of Florence, born in 1389; died 
Aug. 1, 1464. A banker of immense wealth, he 
gained political power in the republic of Flor- 
ence, but was banned in 1433. After living for a 
year in Padua, he returned to become absolute 
ruler of the city, That position he held for 30 
years, and both the commercial power and the 
political might of Florence developed immensely 
under his reign. A real “father of his country,” 
he won fame also as a protector of fine arts and 
letters. He founded the Biblioteca Medicea Lau- 
renziana and the Platonic Acad., and patronized 
such masters of art as Donatello, Ghiberti, and 
Luca della Robbia. 

Medici, Lorenzo pe’, sovereign of Florence, 
born Jan. 1, 1448; died Apr. 8, 1492. He was the 
son of Pietro Medici, brother of Giuliano Medici, 
and received a careful and liberal education. At 
the death of his father, known as Pietro I, Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano became joint rulers. Their 
reign aroused opposition among the Florentines, 
who began, in 1478, to plot their overthrow, 
being encouraged in this by Pope Sixtus IV. 
While the two were attending high mass at Flor- 
ence, on Apr. 26, 1478, conspirators fell upon 
them and Giuliano was killed, but Lorenzo suc- 
ceeded in escaping after a heroic defense against 
his assailants. Immediately Lorenzo became the 
sovereign, punished his enemies, and established 
his government under a rigid system that gained 
the friendship of Innocent VII, successor to Six- 
tus IV. Having won the support of the Pope, he 
immediately began to encourage art and litera- 
ture, founded the Univ. of Pisa, introduced print- 
ing at Florence, and greatly enlarged the useful- 
ness of the library founded by his grandfather, 
Cosmo, His government was directed rather to 
increase the power of the Medici family than to 
strengthen Florence against foreign opposition. 
This policy divided the people into several parties 
that finally made Florence an easier prey to am- 
bitious warriors. Lorenzo was not only a prose 
writer, but a poet of considerable genius. 

Medicine (méd’i-sin). (1) Any drug or rem- 
edy for illness. (2) The art and science dealing 
with the diagnosis, cause, prevention, and cure 
of disease. Medical science investigates the struc- 
ture and functions of the organs of the body and 
the relations of each organ to the other and to 
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the body as a whole, their susceptibility to dis- 
ease and the conditions precedent to disease, and 
the therapeutics best fitted to alleviate, cure, or 
remove the disease. (Disease is any aberration 
from a state of normal health—more specifically 
a definite morbid process with a characteristic 
sequence of symptoms and signs, affecting any 
part or the whole of the body.) 

In early times disease was attributed to the 
wrath of the gods and to other supernatural 
forces. This concept still prevails among primitive 
peoples. Medical practice, or the art of healing, 
was monopolized by the cult leaders or witch 
doctors, and was frequently combined with the 
art of destroying or injuring individuals by harm- 
ful mental or body processes. Poorly informed 
peoples still believe in charms, amulets, magic 
waters, herbs, etc., as preventives or cures of dis- 
ease. On the other hand, some of these primitive 
remedies have persisted and have been found to 
be sound scientifically and invaluable to modern 
medicine. Among these are the bark of the cin- 
chona tree, whence is derived the quinine (CEA) 
used in treatment and prevention of malaria, 
which was known to the Peruvian Indians long 
before the coming of the white man, and foxglove 
leaves, used by old English housewives for dropsy, 
from which today is produced digitalis, indis- 
pensable in the treatment of heart diseases. The 
ancient Egyptian art of embalming shows that 
fundamentals of anatomy and of preserving sub- 
stances were known even then. Aesculapius (q.v), 
an early Greek of about 1500 B.C became so 
famous for his study and practice of medicine 
that he was deified as the Greek god of medicine, 
although Hippocrates (q.v), who lived about 


PHLEBOTOMY AS PRACTICED BY THE GREEKS, 5th 
CENTURY B.C. 

The opening of a vein for bloodletting was consid- 
ered a “cure-all” for almost 2,000 years 


1,000 years later, is known as the “founder of 
Greck medicine.” His writings and teachings, 
preserved by Arabic translations and Moorish cul- 
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ture, were used as a basis for the development 
of modern medicine from the time of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance. Today the Oath of Hippocrates 
is taken by the individual receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, and it has been the ethical 
guide of the profession since his time. The oath 
is as follows: 

“I swear by Apollo, the physician, by Aescu- 
lapius, Hygeia, and Panacea, and I take to wit- 
ness all the gods, all the goddesses, to keep ac- 
cording to my ability and to my judgment the 
following oath: To consider dear to me as my 
parents him who taught me this art; to live in 
common with him and if necessary to share 
my goods with him; to look upon his children 
as my brothers, to teach them this art if they so 
desire without fee or written promise; to impart 
to my sons and to the sons of the master who 
taught me and the disciples who have enrolled 
themselves and have agreed to the rules of the 
profession, but to these alone, the precepts and the 
instruction. I will prescribe regimen for the good 
of my patients according to my ability and my 
judgment and never to harm anyone. To please 
no one will I prescribe a deadly drug, nor give 
advice which may cause his death. Nor will 1 


CONSULTATION OF PHYSICIANS 
From an Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the 13th century 
The art of diagnosis did not have its real beginning, however, until the 18th century when a Viennese 
physician, Leopold von Auenbrugger, introduced the percussion method of diagnosing chest diseases 
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give a woman a pessary to procure abortion. But 
I will preserve the purity of my life and my art. 
I will not cut for stone, even for patients in whom 
the disease is manifest; I will leave this operation 
to be performed by practitioners (specialists in 
this art). In every house where I come I will 
enter only for the good of my patients, keeping 
myself far from all intentional ill-doing and all 
seduction, and especially from the pleasures of 
love with women or with men, be they free or 
slaves. All that may come to my knowledge in 
the exercise of my profession or outside of my 
profession or in daily commerce with men, which 
ought not to be spread abroad, I will keep 
secret and will never reveal. If I keep this Oath 
faithfully, may I enjoy my life and practice my 
art, respected by all men and in all times; but if 
I swerve from it or violate it, may the reverse 
be my lot.” 

The basis of modern medicine, which encom- 
passes or overlaps vast areas in almost all the 
other sciences, rests largely on the following: the 
study of anatomy by Vesalius (1514-64); the in- 
vention in the 15th century of the microscope by 
MURANO AERTS IE Se o o i, 


INOCULATION FOR HYDROPHOBIA BY PASTEUR, 1885 


Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch were the great pioneers 
in the field of inoculation 


Courtesy Bettmann Archive, N., Y. 
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Leeuwenhoeck; the discovery (1628) of the circu- 
lation of the blood by the Englishman, Harvey; 
the establishment of the great medical universities 
of Europe (Padua, Rome, Vienna, Paris) ; the intro- 
duction of the pure sciences of chemistry, physics, 
evolution, and animal biology. Also important 
were the magnificent contributions of Morgagni 
(1682-1771), founder of pathological anatomy; 
Virchow (1821-1902), German pathologist; Jen- 
ner (1749-1823), English physician who intro- 
duced vaccination against smallpox; Pasteur 
(1822-1895), French bacteriologist who disproved 
the theory of spontancous generation and discov- 
ered curative treatment for hydrophobia; Koch 
(1843-1906), German bacteriologist who discov- 
ered the tubercle bacillus; the Curies, Pierre 
(1859-1906) and Marie (1867-1939), discoverers 
of radium; Osler (1849-1919), famous Canadian 
physician; Welch (1850-1934), American patholo- 
gist who opened the first pathology laboratory; 
Cushing (1869-1939), American neurosurgeon; 
Halstead (1852-1922), American surgeon who 
first anesthetized certain regions of the body by 
injecting cocaine in the nerves; and the work of 
others too numerous to mention, the develop- 
ment of bacteriology, and the discovery of anes- 
thesia (q.v). 

The medicines dispensed to treat disease may 
be divided into three groups: internal remedies, 
administered for their effect upon the system by 
absorption into the blood; external remedies, de- 
signed for local action, such as heat, cold, mois- 
ture, irritating agents, soothing agents, and anti- 
septics; and chemical agents, used both for effect 
upon the system and for destruction of bacteria 
and other parasites. Arsenicals, sulfa drugs, peni- 
cillin, etc, are now classed in a new grouping 
of remedies called chemotherapy. In order to 
prescribe and use medicines and other therapeu- 
tic agents properly the doctor must have a wide 
and sound knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, pathology, hygiene, psy- 
chology, and many other subjects, in addition to 
experience in diagnosis. 

The science of medicine has become so com- 
plex that it has of necessity become divided into 
many groups of specialties. Internal medicine 
deals with diseases treated by drugs or which are 
not treated by surgery (medicine as distinguished 
from surgery). Clinical medicine is the study of 
disease at the bedside and in the clinics by ob- 
servations and demonstrations on the living pa- 
tient. Psychosomatic medicine is the study of the 
jnterrelationship between the bodily processes and 
emotional life—many classify such conditions as 
toxic goiter, ulcers of the stomach, and colitis 
(ulceration of the large bowel) under this classi- 
fication. Surgery is that branch of medicine which 
treats disease or injuries, wholly or in part, by 
manual and operative procedures, by removal, re- 
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X-RAY OF A CHEST 


With the introduction of X-ray photography, the 
medical profession acquired a means of observing in- 
ternal illnesses 
e 
pair, or replacement of the affected part. Surgery 
is also subdivided into special groups: Dental sur- 
gery deals with the teeth and related jaw struc- 
tures. Plastic surgery is the repair of surface areas 
and deformities involving transplantation of skin, 
cartilage, etc. Orthopedic surgery deals with de- 
formities and injuries or infections of bones and 
joints. Abdominal surgery deals with the organs 
of the abdomen. Pelvic or gynecological surgery 
deals with the organs of the pelvis, especially of 
the female reproductive organs. Neurosurgery 
treats disease of the brain, spinal cord, and nerves. 
Urology treats disease of the urinary tract, kid- 
neys, bladder, and of the male genital tract. 
Forensic medicine is the application of medical 
knowledge to questions of law, also called legal 
medicine or medical jurisprudence. Psychiatry is 
the branch of medicine which deals with the 
recognition and treatment of mental disorders. A 
fundamental knowledge of psychology and psy- 
chiatry, however, is a necessary adjunct to suc- 
cessful treatment in any branch of medicine. 
Pediatrics is the branch of medicine dealing with 
the care and development of the child and with 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of chil- 
dren. Obstetrics is the specialized care of the preg- 
nant woman and delivery thereof, including com- 
plications and any necessary related surgery, and 
the care of mother and newborn child immedi- 
ately following delivery. Geriatrics is the science 
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of the causes, diagnosis, and treatment of diseases 
of the elderly. Gynecology deals with diseases 
peculiar to women, especially those of the genital 
and urinary tracts, and of those conditions com- 
monly resulting from pregnancy and delivery. 

Hygiene is the science of health and of its 
preservation. More and more, medical science is 
emphasizing maintenance of public and individ- 
ual health and the prevention of contagious dis- 
ease by measures such as immunization, isolation 
and quarantine of infected individuals, control 
of food, milk, and water supplies to insure purity, 
scientific disposal of sewage and waste, air con- 
ditioning of theaters and public gathering places, 
slum clearance, regular examination and immuni- 
zation of school children, organized athletics, 
anti-insect measures such as spraying, swamp 
drainage, or oiling, and eradication of breeding 
places of insect carriers of bacteria and other para- 
sites harmful to man. Continuous advances in 
these respects are being made by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and allied organizations, state and 
local, supported by public funds. 

Therapeutics includes all methods of treatment 
of disease, general and specific, and the recording 
thereof, with the effects produced by the agents 
used on the human constitution both in health 
and in disease. Pharmacology is the sum of 
knowledge of drugs and therapeutic chemicals, 
and the study of the action of drugs (pharma- 
codynamics). Pharmacy involves a knowledge 
of the preparation and preservation of drugs and 
chemicals, dispensed on prescription by a physi- 
cian. Materia medica is that branch of medical 
study dealing with the sources, preparation, and 
use of drugs. This term is now being replaced 
by the more modern term pharmacology. 
Pathology is the study of the essential nature o! 
disease, especially of the structural and functional 
changes in the organs and tissues. 

Many associations are maintained to promote 
professional fellowship, to advance medical 
science, and to procure better medical care for 
more people. The majority of these groups belong 
to the allopathic school, meaning those who ad- 
here to the regular and accepted system of medi- 
cine and surgery. However, there are also large 
schools called Aomeopathic (those who treat all 
diseases by drugs in small doses regardless of 
cause) ; eclectic (those who profess to select what 
is known and best from all other schools of 
medicine); and osteopathic (those who treat dis- 
ease by manipulation of bones and by other 
manual manipulations intended to restore the 
deranged mechanism of the body). There are also 
still other schools of medicine and treatment. 

The first medical society organized in America 
was the New Jersey State Medical Assn. (1766), 
and the chief national organization is the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., organized in New York in 
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1846. Permission to practice medicine is regulated 
by law. The tendency is to elevate the practice by 
requiring a continuous improvement of the 
courses of instruction and thorough’ preparation 
before admitting applicants to the profession. See 
Medical Schools; Psychiatry. 

Medicine Hat (měd'i-sin hat), a town of 
Canada, in the southeastern part of Alberta, about 
300 m. s.E. of Calgary. It is on the South Fork 
of the Saskatchewan River, on the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., and is surrounded by a fertile and 
grazing country. The climate is healthful. It has 
a considerable trade in merchandise, grain, and 
livestock, Manufactures include flour, stoneware, 
candy, machinery, and clay products. Natural gas 
is obtained in the surrounding country, furnishing 
cheap fuel for industrial purposes. It has several 
schools and churches. Population, over 10,000. 

Medill (mé-dil’), JosEPH, journalist, born in 
New Brunswick, Canada, Apr. 6, 1823; died in 
San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 16, 1899. In 1849 he 
founded a Free Soil newspaper at Coshocton, O., 
and two years later established the Cleveland 
Forest City. Subsequently he secured an interest 
in the Chicago Tribune, of which he became 
chief editor, advocating antislavery doctrine. He 
supported the Republican party and its nominees 
for President, was appointed a civil service com- 
missioner by President Grant in 1871, and was 
elected mayor of Chicago in 1872. Two years 
later he became editor and principal owner of 
the Chicago Tribune, which he published until 
his death. 

Medina (må-dë'nå), a city of Arabia, about 
250 m. N. of Mecca, regarded by the Moslem 
world as next holy to Mecca for the reason that 
it was Mohammed’s home while exiled from 
Mecca. It is fortified by a wall from 30 to 40 ft. 
high, having 30 towers, and a strong Turkish 
garrison. The surrounding country is one of the 
most fertile regions of Hejaz and is devoted to 
agriculture and stock raising. A mosque is located 
on the place where it is thought that Mohammed 
died, in which visitors are shown the tomb of 
the prophet within a screen of iron filigree. The 
coffin is cased with silver and ornamented with 
Precious gems, and in it the body of Mohammed 
is believed to lie in a well preserved state. It is 
said that Europeans have never seen the coffin, 
but that it is the burial place of the prophet is 
reasonably certain. In 892 the mosque was re- 
built, having been destroyed previously by light- 
ning. Many of the fabulous treasures that for- 
merly marked the burial place have long since 
disappeared. In the 7th century Medina was the 
capital of Islam. It became famed for its institu- 
tions of learning and still possesses schools that 
are endowed by public grants. Population, ca. 
35,000, 

Medina (mé-di’na), a village of New York, in 
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SURGICAL OPERATION IN PROGRESS 
The introduction of antisepsis by Lister and of an- 
esthesia by Morton have been important milestones in 
the war against pain and sickness 


Courtesy C. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PENICILLIN CULTURE 

Modern miracle drugs such as penicillin, the sulfas, 
and streptomycin have become effective weapons 
against diseases which were formerly of lengthy dura- 
tion 
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Orleans Co., on Oak Orchard Creek, 40 m. w. of 
Rochester. It is on the Erie Canal and the 
New York Central Railroad. The surround- 
ing country is agricultural and in its vicin- 
ity are valuable sandstone quarries. The public 
library, the town hall, and the high school are 
among the chief buildings. It has manufactures 
of cigars, boots and shoes, flour, machinery, and 
furniture. The first settlement on its site was 
made in 1830 and it was incorporated in 1832. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Population, 1905, 5,114; 1940, 5,871; 1950, 6,179. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly (méd--tér-ra’né- 
gn frat fly), an insect native to the Azores but 
now distributed throughout the warmer por- 
tions of the Temperate Zones. It became a pest 
in Florida in 1929 and large appropriations were 
made by Congress to destroy it. Large numbers of 
eggs are laid by the female in growing fruit and 
they soon produce minute maggots, which feed 
upon the fruit and cause it to drop to the ground 
At the completion of the larval state, the insect 
falls and develops into the adult in the ground 
after which reproduction again takes place. 

Mediterranean Sea, the great inland sea 
which is inclosed by Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
constituting the largest inland body of water 
in the world. The length from east to west is 
2,275 m., the general breadth is from 75 to 500 m., 
but its greatest width in the Adriatic extension 
is fully 1,075 m. The Strait of Gibraltar is its 
only connection with the Atlantic Ocean, from 
which it extends eastward to the Levant, and it 
is connected with the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean by the Suez Canal. Among the important 
inlets are the Adriatic Sea, the Aegean Sea, the 
Gulf of Sidra, the Balearic Sea, the Ionian Sea, 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the Gulf of Cabes. It is 
connected with the Black Sea by the Dardanelles 
Strait, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus 
Strait. Numerous islands abound, the most im- 
portant being Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, Crete, 
Cyprus, Malta, the Ionian Isles, the Balearic 
Isles, and Rhodes. Many important rivers dis- 
charge their waters into the Mediterranean, 
among them the Nile, Ebro, Rhone, and Po, 
but the evaporation is in excess of the natural 
inflow, If it were not for its connection with the 
Atlantic Ocean, its water would become more 
densely laden with salt, and finally would shrink 
into at least two smaller bodies; the division 
would come in a somewhat curved line between 
Italy and Tunis. On its shores and some of the 
islands are the most famous volcanoes in the 
world, including Stromboli, Vesuvius, and 
Aetna. Destructive earthquakes have occurred at 
various times. The general depth is from 30 to 
2,125 fathoms, Fine corals, sponges, and fin fish 
abound in great quantities, while as a highway 
for traffic it is of vast importance. Many of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean have 
been prominent in the history and civilization of 
the world, among them Egypt, Greece, Italy, Asia 
Minor, and Palestine. 

Medlar (méd'ler), a genus of shrubs or 
trees, native to southern Europe and temperate 
regions of Asia. Grown in hedges in the south 
of England, the plant has undivided lanceolate 
leaves, white flowers and round or pear-shaped 
fruit. In a wild state the shrub is spined, but is 
spineless when cultivated, 
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Medulla Oblongata (mé-dil'la 6b-lon- 
gata). See Brain. 

Medusa (me-di'sa), in mythology, one of 
the three daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, who 
were the personification of the benumbing sen- 
sations which result from sudden and extreme 
fear. She was related to the giant Geryones, who 
was slain by Hercules, and was herself killed by 
Perseus while guarding the garden of the 
Hesperides. 
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Medusae (mé-di’sé), the name of certain 
species of jellyfish, so called from their resem- 
blance to the head of the fabled Medusa. The 
body is formed like a disk, which has long trail- 
ing feelers or tentacles, at the end of which are 
stinging cells. They swim by means of contract- 
ing and expanding the body and kill their prey 
by emitting a poisonous substance. The food con- 
sists of small marine animals and plants, though 
chiefly of small fishes and cuttlefishes, which they 
paralyze by pricks of the barbed darts surround- 
ing the mouth cavity. 

Meerschaum (mér’sham), a compact mas- 
sive mineral with fine earthy texture, composed 
of 60.8 parts silica, 27.1 magnesia, and 12.1 water. 
When dry it floats on water. It was first discovered 
by a German who named it meerschaum, mean- 
ing seafoam, and was thought to be solidified 
froth made by the waves. It is found as a mineral 
in South Carolina, but particularly in Asia Minor, 
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Spain, Moravia, Greece, and Turkey. Meerschaum 
is used principally in the manufacture of fine 
tobacco pipes. Cheaper grades of pipes are made 
from waste material, which is ground and held 
together by a paste. 

Megalith (még/aTith), the name given to 
large prehistoric stone monuments, such as the 
menhir, dolmen, etc., found in Ireland, England, 
Denmark, Brittany, and on the shores of the 
Aegean Sea. 

Megaphone (még’a-fon), a speaking trum- 
pet, resembling a funnel. Sound waves are longi- 
tudinal waves, which means that they travel for- 
ward in the direction in which they are sent. 
The funnel shape of the megaphone directs the 
voice, which enters at the small end of the trum- 
pet, and strengthens the sound waves by con- 
centrating most of them in a forward direction 
instead of letting them scatter in all directions 
as they do without control. This principle is used 
by everyone who cups his hands around his 
mouth to direct his voice to someone at a dis- 
tance, The reverse principle was employed in the 
former use of the ear trumpet for the partially 
deaf, The small end of this funnel was applied 
to the ear. The large end caught the diffused 
sound waves, and concentrated ‘them into a 
stronger sound at the ear-end of the trumpet. 

Megatherium (még-é-the’ri-am), a genus of 
extinct edentates, of which remains have been 
found in the Tertiary, or pampas, deposits near 
Buenos Aires and other parts of South America. 
These animals were mammals, had feet adapted 
for walking on the ground, and were allied to 
the sloths. In 1832 the remains of an animal of 
this class were found about 9 m. from Buenos 
Aires, which, in a mounted condition, give evi- 
dence that the animal was 8 ft. tall and the body 
was 18 ft. in length. The tail was 6 ft. long. 
These animals lived on vegetables, as evidenced 
by the size of their teeth and by the fore feet 
being adapted for scratching roots out of the 
ground. 

Mehemet Ali (md’he-mét d’lé), Viceroy of 
Egypt, born at Kavala, Macedonia, in 1769; died 
Aug. 2, 1849. He enlisted in the Turkish Army 
when very young, operated against the French in 
1799, and in recognition of successes was made 
commander of the Egyptian Army. The Turkish 
Porte recognized him Viceroy of Egypt in 1806, 
and, after disputes with the Mamelukes, who had 
ruled Egypt for many years, he caused 470 of 
their number to be massacred at Cairo in 1811. 
A remnant of the Mamelukes escaped to Nubia, 
but these he utterly exterminated in 1820. Sub- 
sequently he operated against a religious sect of 
Arabia, the Wahabees, and with the aid of his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha, secured the annexation of 
Hejaz to his dominion. Later he conquered 
Cordofan, opened a large slave trade from Cen- 
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tral Africa, and began to organize his army ac- 
cording to European discipline. In 1827 he fought 
with the Sultan to reduce Morea, but his fleet 
was destroyed at Navarino. His son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, succeeded him in 1848. 

Meighen (mé’gen), antHur, government offi- 
cial, politician, born near Anderson, Ont., Canada, 
June 16, 1874; died in Toronto, Aug. 5, 1960. 
He was graduated from the Univ. of Toronto 
(1896) and taught in Caledonia, Ont.. and Win- 
nipeg, Man. He began to study law in 1900, was 
called to the bar in 1903, and established a prac- 
tice in Portage la Prairie, Man. He was elected to 
the house of commons in 1908 and was subse- 
quently re-elected. Meighen became solicitor gen- 
eral of Canada in 1913 and secretary of state, 
minister of mines, and minister of the interior in 
1917. He was secretary of exterior affairs in 1920- 
21 and prime minister of Canada in 1920-21 and’ 
for three months in 1926. He returned to politics 
in 1932, serving as minister without portfolio and 
leader of the government in the senate in 1932- 
35. Leader of the Conservative party of Canada 
in 1941-42, he finally retired from politics in 1942, 
after being defeated for election to the house of 
commons. 

Meiklejohn (mik’/-jon), ALEXANDER, philoso- 
pher and educator, born in Rochdale, England, 
Feb. 3, 1872. Brought to the U.S. at the age of 
eight, Meiklejohn was educated at Brown and 
Cornell Univs. In 1897, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Brown and was successively 
instructor (1897-99), assistant professor (1899- 
1903), and associate professor (1903-06) of phi- 
losophy; professor of logic and metaphysics 
(1906-12); and dean of the college (1901-12). 
President of Amherst Coll. from 1912 to 1924, 
he returned to teaching as professor of phi- 
łosophy at the Univ. of Wisconsin (1926-38) and 
chairman of the experimental college there (1926- 
33). In 1933 he became chairman of the School 
for Social Studies in San Francisco, but resigned 
after three years. Since 1940 he has been visiting 
professor of St. John’s Coll. Some of his books 
include “The Liberal College” (1920), “Freedom 
and the College” (1923), “Philosophy” (1926), 
“The Experimental College” (1932), “What 
Does America Mean?” (1935), and “Education 
Between Two Worlds” (1934). 

Meilhac (mā-yäk’), Henri, playwright, born 
in France, 1831; died 1897. One of the most im- 
portant writers of the roth century French the- 
ater, Meilhac was the author of a long series 
of successful plays, including “Le Petit Fils de 
Mascarille” (1859), “La Vertu de Célimène” 
(1861), “Les Demoiselles Clochart” (1886), 
“Décoré” (1888), and “Brevet Supérieur” (1892). 
He collaborated with such dramatists as Germain 
Delavigne, Philippe Gille, and composers like 
Jules Massenet and Ludovic Halévy in the pro- 
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duction of many other dramas, comedies, and 
operas. Meilhac was one of the most typical rep- 
resentatives of the “Second Empire” (the time of 
Napoleon III). Fully imbued with the spirit of 
the Parisian boulevards during this exuberant pe- 
riod, he caught the rhythm of the time, and his 
own writings, articles, and opera libretti reflect 
perhaps the best and truest condensation of this 
vivacious period. 

Meiosis (mi-d’sis), biological term, signify- 
ing the chromosomal changes during maturation 
(q.v.), resulting in reduction in the number of 
chromosomes. 

Meissen (mi’sen), a town of Germany, in the 
province of Saxony, located on the Elbe River. 
It is noted for its manufacture of chinaware. 
Population, ca. 42,000, See Chinaware. 

Meissonier (mé-sd-nya’), JEAN LOUIS ERNEST, 
painter, born in Lyons, France, Feb. 21, 1815; 
died in Paris, Jan. 31, 1891. He was the son of 
a pharmacist, studied art as a profession in Paris, 
later received additional training in Rome and 
Switzerland. In 1834 he displayed a number of 
productions, mostly book illustrations,’ and in 
1836 exhibited his painting “The Visitors” at the 
Salon. His works are elaborate in finish, and 
perfect in local coloring. His best-known pro- 
ductions include “Napoleon III at Solferino,” 
“La Rixe,” “The Smoker,” “The Cavalry Charge,” 
“Napoleon I at Friedland,” and “The Retreat 
from Moscow.” 

Meitner (mit’nér), use, physicist, born in 
Vienna, Austria, Nov. 7, 1878. After studying in 
Vienna, she went to Berlin to do experimental 
work with Dr. Otto Hahn and to study with Dr. 
Max Planck. She became Planck’s assistant at 
the Univ, of Berlin and during World War I was 
in charge of the organization of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Inst, In 1918, with Hahn, she discovered 
Protoactinium, a radioactive element, Her most 
important discovery came 20 years later, however, 
when she announced, with Drs. Fritz Strassman 
and Hahn, the creation of a trans-uranium ele- 
ment (heavier than uranium) which was pro- 
duced by bombarding uranium with neutrons, 
With the aid of an “atomic microscope,” which 
they had devised, they noticed the presence of 
barium in the production of the new element. 
She left Germany before finding the explanation 
of this, but by the time she arrived in Sweden 
realized that barium, as a part of uranium, was 
produced by the fission of the uranium atom. This 
was the first actual splitting of the atom and was 
labeled “one of the greatest discoveries of the 
age.” When her report was released in 1939, scien- 
tists all over the world began working on the 
leashing of atomic energy, and the first product, 
the atomic bomb, was made in 1945. Dr. Meitner 
has been associated with the Nobel Inst. in Stock- 
holm since 1938. In 1946 she was acclaimed 
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“Woman of the Year” and given the Achievement 
Award of the (American) Women’s National 
Press Club. 

Mekong (må-kõng’), or camsopta, one of the 
largest and most important rivers in Southern 
Asia. It rises on the northern slope of the Hima- 
laya Mts., thence flows nearly east, and after a 
bold turn has a southeasterly course, flowing into 
the China Sea by a delta. The length is about 
2,650 m. It courses through a fertile region, has 
many rapids, and is remarkable for the swiftness 
of its current. Large vessels navigate 200 m. 

Melancholia (mél-an-kol'i-d). See Psychiatry. 

Melanchthon (mé-lank’thin), pump, re- 
ligious reformer, born at Bretten, Germany, Feb. 
16, 1497; died in Wittenberg, Apr. 19, 1560. 
Originally his name was Schwarzerd, meaning 
black earth, and this he changed to Melanchthon, 
its Greek equivalent. His education was secured at 
the Univ. of Heidelberg, and, in 1514, he was 
awarded a master’s degree at Tiibingen. At the 
latter city he studied theology, where he lectured 
on the philosophy of Aristotle, and soon after 
published a grammar of the Greek language. The 
Elector of Saxony appointed him professor of 
Greek at the Univ. of Wittenberg in 1518. While 
there he formed the acquaintance and close 
friendship of Martin Luther. When the Reforma- 
tion was making rapid progress, he became 
touched with the spirit of reform and threw 
himself with some degree of caution but intense 
earnestness into the movement. In 1517 he co- 
operated with Luther in translating the Scrip- 
tures and, while Luther was confined at Wart- 
burg, he was the virtual head of the Reformation 
at the university. 

He was stimulated to study the Bible by the 
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and came in contact with Erasmus and Reuchlin, 
as with Luther, with whom he shared not only 
fundamental new reformatory ideas as to con- 
tents of Christian belief; but also the endeavors 
to liberate education from some aspects of the 
scholastic method (q.v.). 

Generally one can say that in comparison with 
Luther he approached the problems of the 
Reformation less from a fighting religious point 
of view and more from a sacrificial, abstract atti- 
tude, He participated in this capacity in the many 
conversations about religion which took place 
between 1529 and 1545 with Luther, Zwingli, the 
Catholics, and so on, at the Reichstag (diet) of 
Worms, Regensburg and others. Generally, he 
agreed with Luther and worked also on the 
Confession of Augsburg (q.v.), but later dif- 
fered in his concept of the Communion. Never- 
theless, in some ways he was, after the death of 
Luther, considered his successor, although the 
strict Lutherans fought against some of his theo- 
ries, beliving him to be a kind of clandestine 
Calvinist. 

Melba (mél’ba), NeLLIE, operatic singer, born 
in Melbourne, Australia, May 19, 1865; died Feb. 
23, 1931. Her real name was Nellie Mitchell and 
the name Melba was adopted from her native 
city. She sang ballads when she was six years 
of age. After studying in Paris, France, she made 
her debut in 1887 at Brussels, Belgium. In 1893 
she toured Canada and the U.S. and subsequently 
played with much success in Europe and America. 
Her chief roles were as Lucia, Juliette, and 
Ophelia. 

Melbourne (mél’barn), second largest city 
of Australia, capital of the state of Victoria, on 
the Yarra-Yarra River, at the north end of Port 
Phillip Bay. It is the converging center of sev- 
eral railroads. The site is on the undulating re- 
gion which extends along both sides of the river. 
Excellent modern facilities, several public parks, 
and botanical gardens are among the public im- 
provements. 

The architecture is modern and impressive. 
The Parliament houses, erected at a cost of 
$5,500,000, occupy an imposing and centrally 
located site. It is the seat of Melbourne Univ., 
one of the largest state-endowed institutions of 
Australia. Other public buildings include the 
county and city courts, a botanical museum, a 
technological institute, the public library, the cus- 
tom house, several orphan asylums, and a num- 
ber of benevolent and scientific institutions. It 
has many churches and public schools. A noted 
race track is located in a nearby suburb. 

The city is important as a manufacturing 
and commercial center. Along the north side of 
the Yarra-Yarra River is an extensive wharfage, 
which is reached by vessels drawing 16 ft. of 
water, and the outer harbor has a depth of 25 
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ft. at low tide. The trade consists chiefly in 
grain, wool, fruits, livestock, machinery, and 
clothing. Melbourne ranks high among the ports 
of the British Commonwealth and the commercial 
centers of the Southern Hemisphere. It has large 
elevators, tanneries, flour mills, slaughter-houses, 
machine shops; woolen and cloth factories, and 
iron foundries. A large percentage of the manu- 
facturing and commerce of Victoria is carried on 
at Melbourne. It has a large jobbing trade with 
interior points. 

The first settlement on the site of Melbourne 
was made in 1834. Two years later it was named 
for the British prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
It was incorporated in 1842 and in 1851 became 
the capital of the colony of Victoria. The dis- 
covery of gold soon after caused it to grow rap- 
idly in population and commercial importance, 
In 1888 it was the seat of an international ex- 
hibition to commemorate the founding of the 
first Australian colony in 1788, It was chosen 
as the temporary capital of the Commonwealth 
of Australia in rot, but the capital was moved 
to Canberra in 1927. Population, 1906, 526,395; 
in 1943, 1,170,000. 

Melbourne, WILLIAM LAMB, VISCOUNT, states- 
man, born in London, England, 1779; died 1848. 
He received a liberal education at Cambridge 
and Glasgow, was called to the bar, and in 1805 
became a member of the House of Commons. In 
1828 he succeeded his father in the House of 
Lords, became Home Secretary in 1830 and in 
1834 was made premier. He was chosen, in 1837, 
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to instruct Queen Victoria in the various duties 
of her high office. His administration was suc- 
ceeded by that of Sir Robert Peel in 1841. 

Melchers (mél’chérz), cart jurius, painter, 
born in Detroit, Mich., 1860; died 1932. Although 
best known for his paintings of Dutch peasant 
scenes, he is also noted for his religious studies 
and murals, Among his greatest paintings are: 
“The Nurse and the Children” in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery in Paris, “The Madonna” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, 
his portrait of Theodore Roosevelt in the National 
Gallery in Washington, D.C., and the magnificent 
mural called “Peace and War” in the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Melchior (mél’ki-6r), cauritz, singer, born 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, Mar. 20, 1890. He 
studied at the Royal Opera School in his native 
city and, from 1914 to 1921, was a member of 
the Royal Opera Co. Starting as a boy-soprano 
in a church choir, he developed into a baritone 
and finally, in 1918, was encouraged to sing 
tenor. An outstanding “heldentenor” or heroic 
tenor, he has performed unprecedented feats 
in the steady portrayal of Wagnerian roles. Hav- 
ing appeared in the music capitals of Europe 
and learned the great traditions of Wagner from 
the composer’s widow and son, Siegfried, at Bay- 
reuth, Germany, Melchior made his Metropoli- 
tan Operatic debut in New York City, Feb. 17, 
1927. A favorite among Wagnerian singers, Mel- 
chior exhibits unmatched energy; he is known 
to have sung three “Parsifals” in four days, 
appearing as Tristan, his favorite role, on the 
fifth. He also appears in recitals and in movies. 

Melchizedek (méi-kiz’é-dék), in the Old 
Testament, a priest, called King of Salem, that 
term being the accepted poetical name for Jeru- 
salem. It is related that he met Abraham when 
returning from an expedition, giving him bread 
and wine and blessing him in the name of the 
supreme God. Abraham thereupon delivered to 
him a tenth of the goods conquered in battle. 
Melchizedek is mentioned in one of the Psalms 
(110:4), as a priest. He is referred to in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a type of Jesus. 

Meleager (mčl-ċ-ã'jēr), in Greek legend, the 
husband of Cleopatra and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Argonautic expedition. He took part 
in the Calydonian boar hunt and killed the boar 
which Artemis had sent to ravage the fields of 
Calydon, because Oeneus did not worship her 
with sacrifices. When Meleager died, Cleopatra 
hanged herself and his sisters wept for him until 
they were changed into guinea fowls by Artemis. 
Several statues of Meleager are extant, including 
those at Berlin and in the Vatican. 

Melegnano (mé-lé-nyd’né), a town of north- 
ern Italy, formerly called Marignano, about ro 
m. s£. of Milan. It is celebrated in history as 
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the scene of an important battle, in 1815, when 
Francis I of France defeated the Swiss troops 
under the Duke of Milan in a decisive engage- 
ment. About 20,000 men were slain. Another 
victory was gained at the same place by the 
French with a force of 16,000 men on June 8, 
1859, defeating the Austrians with a loss of 1,400 
men. The first-named battle is sometimes called 
the Battle of the Giants. 

Mellen (mél’en), cHARLES sancer, capitalist, 
born at Lowell, Mass., Aug. 16, 1851; died Nov. 
17, 1927. He became a railway clerk in 1869, 
and in 1889, was made general traffic manager 
of the Union Pacific system, serving until 1892, 
when he was elected to a similar position of 
the New York & New England Ry. Soon after 
he became president of the Northern Pacific Ry., 
serving until 1903, when he was elected president 
of the New Haven & Hartford Ry. 

Mellon (mčľòn), anprew wiLLiam, financier, 
born at Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 24, 1855; died Aug. 
26, 1937. He studied at Western Univ., and be- 
came associated with Henry C. Frick in indus- 
trial enterprises. In later years he turned his 
attention chiefly to banking and larger financial 
matters. President Harding, in 1921, made him 
Secretary of the Treasury. He continued in this 
cabinet office in the administrations of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover. From 1923-33, 
he was Ambassador to Great Britain, succeeding 
Charles G. Dawes in this position. 

Mellon, who was one of the greatest contem- 
porary art collectors, left his collection of art 
works and a magnificent gallery building (now 
the National Gallery of Art) in Washington, 
D.C., to the American people. Among his many 
philanthropic activities was the establishment 
DT aaa eS 
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of the Mellon Inst. in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

Merron Institute, founded by Andrew W. 
Mellon and Richard B. Mellon in 1913. The 
institute, with all it represents, is devoted to 
the service of humanity on a nonprofit basis. 
Its three principal functions are: Comprehensive 
fundamental researches in the pure and applied 
natural sciences; training of research workers; 
providing technical information adaptable to 
public advantage. The institute’s broad research 
programs require the attention of more than 500 
scientists and more than ro specialists in pure 
chemistry and chemical physics. The annual ex- 
penditure of the institute for pure and applied 
research aggregates over $2,000,000. 

Melodeon (mé-lé’dé-iin), a wind instrument 
resembling a piano in appearance, but constructed 
so that music is produced by means of bellows 
and reeds. The principle employed is the same 
as that of the accordion, pressure on the key 
driving down the pin and the valve, thus allow- 
ing passage to the air. 

Melodrama (mél-6-dré’ ma), a term now used 
to designate a play of strong situations, resem- 
bling the sensational drama. It is bold in its 
several parts and is not particularly artistic in 
finish. At various passages music is introduced 
to enliven the spectators. 

Melody (mél’é-dj), in music, a rhythmical 
succession of single tones, so related together as 
to form a musical whole. Melody ranges princi- 
pally within a given key. It is pleasing to the 
ear and has a characteristic expression. A mere 
Succession of sounds without form, rhythm, and 
symmetrical arrangement cannot be called a mel- 
ody. Harmony differs from melody in that it is 
an agreement of tones, while melody is a rhyth- 
mical succession of single tones. 

Melon (mél’in), a favorite annual fruit 
which is cultivated extensively in the Temperate 
Zone. It is thought to be native to the Kalmuck 
country in Tartary, but its present great variety 
of species is due to cultivation and scientific 
Propagation. It is known that melons were cul- 
tivated by the early Egyptians. They were men- 
tioned by Theophrastus, Hippocrates, Pliny, and 
other Greek writers. The melon is herbaceous, 
has a climbing or trailing vine, and bears most 
Successfully in a sandy loam. Both the muskmelon 
and the watermelon are cultivated to be eaten 
fresh and as preserves. However, these grow 
on widely different vines and the former includes 
the species known as honeydew, nutmeg, and 
cantaloupe. 

Melos (mč'lós), formerly called Milos, or 
Milo, an island in the Greek Archipelago; sit- 
uated s.z. of the Gulf of Aegina, belonging to 
the Cyclades. It is famous in Grecian history. 
The island has an area of 64 sq. m. Mt. St. Elias, 
the highest peak, has an elevation of 2,539 ft. 
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Grain, grapes, and vegetables are the chief crops. 
The statue known as the Venus of Milo was 
discovered on the island in 1820 and is now in 
the Louvre at Paris. Melos was rich and popu- 
lous in ancient times, but was devastated by 
the Peloponnesian War. Population, ca. 5,000. 

Melpomene (mél-pom’e-né), in mythology, 
the muse that presided over Greek tragedy. She 
was said to be a daughter of Zeus, and in statu- 
ary is represented as a young woman arrayed 
in splendid garments, wearing a wreath of fine 
leaves on her head. In one hand she has the 
sword of Hercules, and in the other a crown 
or scepter. 

Melrose (mél'réz), a city of Massachusetts 
in Middlesex County, 9 m. n. of Boston, of which 
it is a suburb. It is on the Boston & Maine R.R. 
The chief buildings include the public library, 
city hall, the Y.M.C.A. building, and many 
schools and churches. Sewall Woods Park and Mt. 
Hood Park and Reservation are nearby. The man- 
ufactures include sewing-machine needles, boots 
and shoes, silver polish, canned beans, radios, 
furniture, soap, and scientific apparatus. Melrose 
was settled in 1632 and incorporated in 1650, 
but did not become a city until 1899. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 25,3333 in 1950, 26,988. 

Melting Point (méit’ing point), the temper- 
ature at which a crystalline substance remains 
balanced between solid and liquid states. The 
melting point depends upon atmospheric pres- 
sure, but at any given pressure is a characteristic 
property of the substance. Amorphous substances, 
such as glass or tar, do not have a melting point 
but soften gradually as temperature is increased. 
The melting point is also the temperature at 
which the liquid substance freezes when it is 
cooled. 

Melville (méi'vil), ceorce WALLAce, engineer, 
born in New York City, Jan. 10, 1841; died Mar. 
17, 1912. He entered the navy after studying 
in New York City. From midshipman, a rank 
he held in 1861, he passed successively to the 
higher ranks until he was made commodore in 
1887. In the Civil War he took part in many 
hazardous engagements, and subsequently be- 
came naval engineer. In 1879 he visited the 
Arctic seas in an exploring expedition under 
George W. De Long in the Jeannette and, after 
that vessel sank in 1881, he commanded a divi- 
sion of the party that sailed in boats. In Sep- 
tember of the same year his party reached the 
mouth of the Lena River, in Asia, and later he 
discovered the remains of De Long and those 
of his 11 companions. Melville contributed to the 
building of the U.S. Navy by designing triple- 
screw machinery and by inventing an improved 
smokestack for steamships. He is the author 
of “Delta,” a work containing a history of the 
Jeannette and the Arctic expedition. 
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Melville, Herman, writer, born in New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 1, 1819; died there, Sept. 28, 1891. 
Melville ran away to sea at the age of 18 and for 
seven years sailed before the mast; he once 
deserted from a whaler in the Marquesas Islands 
and lived as a captive of a cannibal tribe for a 
time, an adventure which he later described in 
his book “Typee, A Peep at Polynesian Life” 
(1846). He left the sea in 1844 and began work 
on a series of novels describing his experiences 
at sea and among savage peoples. These works 
have won for him an almost unrivaled place in 
American letters. He is chiefly remembered for the 
classic “Moby Dick” (1851), although he wrote 
a number of other books, including “Omoo” 
(1847), “Whitejacket” (1850), “The Piazza 
Tales” (1856), and three volumes of verse. In 
his later years he made a half-return to the sea 
by taking employment as a U.S. customs inspec- 
tor on the New York docks (1866-85). See also 
Moby Dick. For picture, see American Litera- 
ture, 

Melville Island, an island in the Arctic 
Ocean, located between Bathurst and Prince Pat- 
tick’s Islands, It was discovered by Sir William 
Parry (q.v.) in 1819, while he was sailing in the 
Arctic off the shores of North America. The 
island is about 200 m. long and from 30 to 130 
m. wide, 

Melville Peninsula, a point of land extend- 
ing north of Hudson Bay, bounded on the v. 
by Fury and Hecla Straits, on the z. by Foxe 
Basin, and on the w. by Committee Bay. It is 
connected with the mainland by Rae Isthmus. 
This peninsula belongs to Canada, forming a 
part of Keewatin. 


Member Banks (mém’bér). See Federal Re- 
serve System. 
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Membrane (mém’bran), a thin and wide 
expansion of any tissue of the body, divided by 
anatomists into serous, mucous, and fibrous 
membranes. Serous membranes cover the joints 
of bones and the delicate internal organs, like 
the heart, their purpose being to prevent fric- 
tion. Mucous membranes line the internal pas- 
sages, such as the throat, mouth, stomach, 
bowels, nose, and others, and may be seen at the 
lips, nasal passages, and eyelids. The function of 
fibrous membranes is to strengthen articulations 
between tissues and membranous formations. 
Fluids are secreted whereby the membranes are 
kept moist, thus facilitating articulated motion. 
They serve to strengthen muscles, tendons, and 
the various organs. Those surrounding the brain 
are among the most important and are called 
the dura mater, arachnoid, pia mater, and falx. 

Memel (ma’me/), in Lithuanian, KLAIPEDA, a 
city in Lithuania, on the Kurishes Gaf. It is 
important as a Baltic seaport and for its lumber 
industry and fisheries. Founded in 1252, it was 
a German city up to World War I. It was cap- 
tured by the Russians in 1914 but soon retaken 
by the Germans, who constructed a railway 
which increased Memel’s importance as a port. 
The city and an area of 945 sq. m. were cut off 
from Germany by the treaty of Versailles and 
placed under Lithuanian rule. In 1939 Germany 
demanded the return of the port and territory, 
and in March 1939, Memel was reincorporated 
into Germany. Early in 1945, the U.S.S.R. took 
Memel, restored it to Lithuania, and later estab- 
lished a naval base there. Population, ca. 40,000. 

Memling (mém’ling) or MEMLINC, HANS, 
painter, born near Mainz, Germany, in 1434(?) ; 
died in Bruges, Flanders (now Belgium), in 
1494. Before he settled in Bruges, probably in 
1466, he had probably studied with Stephan 
Lochner in Cologne and with Rogier van der 
Weyden in Brussels. From 1475 to 1487, he 
was town painter of Bruges. His fine draftsman- 
ship, coupled with excellently balanced compost- 
tion and rich, warm colors, made him an out- 
standing representative of Flemish painting 10 
the second half of the 15th century. — 

He devoted his art mainly to religious es 
positions and portraits. His portraits (1472?) c 
Tommaso Portinari and his wife Maria (in oe 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) prove his psycho- 
logical insight and realistic observation. Among 
his religious works are “Adoration of the Se 
(1470 and 1479), “Last Judgment” (bel a 
1473), “Marriage of St. Catharine (2479) 
“Seven Joys of Mary” (1480), and “St. Chris- 
topher,” a triptych (1484). Best known, how- 
ever, is his “Shrine of St. Ursula” (1489) HH 
the Hôpital St-Jean in Bruges; it is a abe 
decorated with eight side panels, on which wie 
miniaturelike delicacy) are depicted scenes fro 
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MARIA MADDALENA BARONCELLI 
Tempera and oil painting by Hans Memling 


the life of the saint, presenting figures and 
landscapes with equal mastery. 

Memmi (mém’mé) (pa steNa), LIPPO, painter, 
flourished after 1317; died in Siena, Italy, 1356. 
He studied under his father, the painter MEMMo 
br FiLipuccto, of San Gimignano (active 1294- 
1326), but later he was influenced by his 
brother-in-law, SIMONE MARTINI (ca. 1280-1344). 
In addition to his paintings of the Madonna with 
Child (one of which is in the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C.), he is best known 
for a fresco, “Majestas,” painted with his father 
for the Palazzo del Popolo in San Gimignano, 
Italy. He also prepared models for the great 
tower in Siena, the Torre della Mangia. His 
style is typical of the Sienese school in the 14th 
century, with rather flat, dark-colored figures on 
a golden neutral background decorated with 
Gothic ornaments. 

Memminger (mém’in-jér), CHRISTOPHER GUS- 
Tavus, Confederate official, born in Nayhingen, 
Wiirttemburg, Jan. 9, 1803; died in Charleston, 
S.C., March 7, 1888. Memminger’s mother, 
widowed shortly after his birth, emigrated to 
Charleston and died when her son was only 
four. He was reared from the age of 11 by 
Thomas Bennett, later governor of South Caro- 
lina, and was educated at South Carolina Coll. 
After he was graduated in 1819, he studied law, 
developed a successful practice, and became a 
state legislator and Charleston commissioner of 
schools. Though in favor of moderation before 
the Civil War, Memminger sympathized with 
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the South and eventually became active in the 
Secessionist movement. Confederate Secretary of 
the Treasury, 1861-64, he fought a losing battle 
to put the South on a sound financial basis in 
the face of inadequate banking facilities, opposi- 
tion to taxation, and the South’s inability to 
obtain foreign credits through loans or trade. 
Although his policies were never really tested, 
and despite the intrinsic hopelessness of the 
Southern financial situation, he was held respon- 
sible for the collapse of Confederate credit in 
1864. He resigned and went into retirement 
until after the war. 

Memnon (mém’nén), in Greek mythology, 
a hero of the Trojan War. King of the Ethio- 
pians, son of Eos (Dawn), and nephew of King 
Priam of Troy, he came to his uncle’s aid with 
his army. After slaying Antilochus, son of 
Nestor, Memnon was killed in combat with 
Achilles and, through his mother’s pleas, was 
granted immortality by Zeus. Memnon later be- 
came identified with the great statue of Amen- 
hotep III (q.v.) at Thebes in Egypt. Every 
morning, when the statue was touched by the 
sun’s rays, it gave out a peculiar sound, believed 
to be Memnon’s greeting to his mother. This 
phenomenon, reported in ancient—and even in 
fairly modern—times, is sometimes explained as 
the action of the sun’s heat on cold stone, but 
it has also been claimed that a person, concealed 
inside the statue, might produce the sound. 

Memoirs (mém/wirz), a form of autobio- 
graphical literature whose function is to shed 
light upon historical events of which the author 
had personal knowledge. It is thus distinguished 
from the autobiography, whose function is to 
shed light upon the life of the author himself. 
The dividing line between these two forms of 
literature is not strict, since it is clear that either 
form must include some of the other. The dif- 
ference lies in the basic objective of the work. 

Memoirs are of two kinds, those which are 
strictly historical in nature and those which are 
fictional. The fictional form, which is rather 
rare, seeks to provide a commentary upon the 
spiritual and cultural significance of a period 
rather than upon its precise historical events. 
The “Memoirs of a Midget” (1921), by Walter 
de la Mare, is an example of the fictional form 
of memoir. 

Historical memoirs are frequently written by 
heads of states, military commanders, and other 
public figures and form an important portion 
of the record of the times. When the memoirs 
of those associated with the events of the New 
Deal are studied, for example, they yield in- 
formation which can hardly be obtained in any 
other way. Important modern memoirs include 
“Crusade in Europe” (1948) by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and “The Second World War” 
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(6 vols., 1948, et seq.) by Winston Churchill. 

Memorial Day (mé-md'ri-al). See Decora- 
tion Day. 

Memory (mém’6-7ri), a mental function 
(sometimes called the mnemonic function), 
which consists of bringing to awareness a per- 
sonal past experience, usually with a realization 
that the present experience is a revival. The 
term also refers to the sum total and content 
of things a person can remember, the so-called 
memory store, which may be impersonal as well. 

At least four processes are involved in this 
function, each of which may be tested separately: 
(1) learning, or the registering of the informa- 
tion or event—it is this which is facilitated by 
repetition, and which is mainly involved in 
memorizing; (2) retention, or the ability to hold 
on to the information after it has ceased to be 
important—this process determines habits or 
abilities which do not depend on conscious 
remembering; (3) conscious recall, or the 
ability to re-elicit the representation of the ex- 
perience after an interval of time; (4) recogni- 
tion of the experience as being previously related 
to one’s self in the past context. Although lower 
animals are capable of retention, it is doubtful 
if any other than man are capable of conscious 
recognition. 

Although memory is a function of the brain, 
its exact physiology is not known. One theory 
holds that every stimulus produces a permanent 
memory trace as a particular nerve path in the 
brain, called an engram, or mneme. Another 
holds that traces are merely “sensitized,” so that 
they can later be brought up more easily. An- 
other holds that some memories are inherited 
by persons with similar heredity or racial back- 
ground (called collective, or racial, memories). 
Still another theory holds that the connection 
between present stimulus and response is only 
functional; it is believed to depend on the ease 
of association, which, in turn, depends on the 
emotional intensity of the earlier impression and 
on the degree to which the present experience 
suggests the earlier one. 

Memory is never entirely conscious, because 
the person is never totally aware of what occurs 
within himself. Many memories are not subject 
to conscious recall, but they are not really lost, 
in that they can be regained without new learn. 
ing—these are called inaccessible memories, The 
inability to recall certain memories has been 
explained as being connected with painful or 
unpleasant emotions, which cause their repres- 
sion, making them unconscious memories; this 
state is sometimes known as functional amnesia. 
Memory loss, however, may also be due to the 
impairment of the nerve paths in the brain 
through disease, mental deficiency, or head in- 
jury. In such cases, the loss may be generalized, 
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may affect only recently past events (ie. for 
the time of the injury), or distant past events 
(in old age), or present happenings. 

Memories may be distorted, with or without 
their being actually lost. Many childhood mem- 
ories are not recalled as they really occurred; 
they are remembered in accordance with present 
attitudes valued by the personality. As applied 
to specific events, these distortions are called 
“screen memories.” In some conditions, mem- 
ories are falsified, or embroidered upon some 
partial basis of truth (called confabulation), for 
instance, in alcoholism or arteriosclerosis of the 
brain. Sometimes the recognition of past time 
may be impaired, so that past experiences are 
felt to have occurred in the present. One distor- 
tion, called the déjà vu phenomenon, consists 
of the feeling that a present event has already 
been seen or happened in the past. 

The ability to remember varies normally from 
person to person and depends on many things, 
such as constitutional development of the brain, 
interest, motive for learning, concentration or 
distraction, and pleasure. There are means of 
improving memory, insofar as it is involved in 
learning, i.e., where there is no physical or func- 
tional impairment of retention (emotional 
block). Some persons have a particular uncon- 
scious system which may affect memory; for 
instance, someone with better-developed visual 
perception will prefer visual-image stimuli, 
while another may favor auditory. Specific 
techniques are called mnemotechnics, or mne- 
monics. These generally consist of an association 
of ideas or symbols, usually the substitution of 
a simpler one for a more complex one to which 
it can easily be related; for instance, the sub- 
stitution of a series of numbers or letters for 
names or ideas. 

Memphis (mém’fis), a city and port of entry 
in southwestern Tennessee, seat of Shelby County, 


ca. 300 m. s. of St. Louis, Mo., on the Missis- 
Cee al 


FRONT ST., MEMPHIS 
Center of the cotton market 
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Photo by Les Cooper, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MEMPHIS 
The river is a major traffic artery for the city’s extensive commercial activities 


sippi River. It 1s on several railroads, including 
the Frisco Lines and the Illinois Central R.R. 
The Memphis Municipal Airport lies 2 m. s. of 
the city. Memphis is the site of three military 
bases and Mallory Air Force Base. 

Description: Covering an area of 140.25 sq. 
m., the city lies 274 ft. above sea level on the 
Chickasaw bluff, 40 ft. above the Mississippi’s 
flood level. Low-lying areas are protected from 
backwater by a system of levees, flood walls, 
and pump stations. The principal downtown 
streets are Main St., the retail shopping center; 
Front St., center of a great cotton market; and 
Madison Ave., the financial district. The indus- 
trial section is principally along the Wolf River 
and on the bluff above the Mississippi, with ad- 
ditional concentrations in the east and south. 
The $50,000,000 still-water harbor created by 
damming Tennessee Chute (an arm of the river) 
has Provided 960 acres of industrial land on 
Presidents Island, with an additional 6,800 acres 
to be added on completion of a levee system. 
The residential areas are chiefly in the eastern 
section of the city. The growth of suburban 
residential areas has given rise to an extension 
of retail business development. In 1959 express- 
ways were under construction on the east and 
southeast perimeters of the city. 

The Memphis water supply is provided by the 
largest artesian-well water system in the world. 


The park system covers 3,221 acres and includes 
more than 130 parks, among them Overton 
Park, with a zoo and aquarium. Memphis is the 
site of the five-day Cotton Carnival, held an- 
nually in the second week of May. It is also the 
site of Beale St, where W. C. Handy (q.v.) 
wrote some of his famous “blues” songs, among 
them “Beale Street Blues.” St. Mary’s Cathedral 
(Protestant Episcopal) is prominent among the 
city’s religious structures. 

Commerce AND Inpustry: Located in a rich 
agricultural region and affording cheap river 
transportation, Memphis is a major trade center 
and a distribution point for dry goods, hard- 
ware, and drugs. It ranks 11th among U.S. 
wholesale markets, is the world’s largest spot- 
cotton market and inland hardwood market, and 
is the largest producer of cottonseed products. 
It leads the U.S. as a producer of hardwood 
flooring and leads the South as a livestock and 
meat-packing center and in production of mixed 
feeds. Among other products are automobile 
tires, machinery, tobacco products, fertilizers, 
commercial chemicals, furniture and other wood 
products, flour, cereals, pharmaceuticals, and iron 
and steel fabricated products. The city is the 
center of a standard metropolitan statistical area 
including all of Shelby County (751 sq. m.; pop., 
1960, 627,019) that in 1958 had a value added by 
manufacture of $393,652,000; the figure for the 
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city of Memphis alone was $368,471,000 in 1958. 

Epucation anp CuLTURAL Institutions: The 
city’s ca. 110 public and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools enroll about 112,000 pupils 
annually. Institutions of higher learning include 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis State Univ., 
medical units of the Univ. of Tennessee, Siena 
Coll., Christian Brothers Coll, and Le Moyne 
Coll. Among cultural facilities are the Memphis 
Opera Theatre, the Memphis Museum, the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, and the Mem- 
phis Acad. of Arts. 

Government: Memphis has a commission 
form of government, adopted in 1909. The 
mayor and four commissioners are elected for 
four-year terms. 

History: The first white settlement on the 
site of Memphis was Ft. Assumption, built by 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville 
(q.v.), and occupied for several months during 
1739 and 1740. Spanish (1795-97) and then 
American (1797-1818) occupation paved the way 
for Andrew Jackson, John Overton, and James 
Winchester, proprietors of the land, to lay out 
a town on the bluff in 1819. They named it 
Memphis, for its similarity of position with 
Memphis, Egypt. The city was chartered in 
1826, but its growth was hampered by the Civil 
War. On June 6, 1862, a naval battle was 
fought before Memphis, resulting in destruction 
of Confederate defenses and occupation of the 
city by Union troops until the end of the war. 
At various times Gen. William T, Sherman and 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant had headquarters in 
Memphis, the latter planning the Vicksburg 
campaign in a house (still standing) on Vance 


Ave. Memphis was also the point of a raid by 
Gen, Nathan B. Forrest, Aug. 21, 1864. In addi- 
tion to the problems of Reconstruction, Mem- 
phis suffered two yellow-fever epidemics, in 
1873 and 1878-79, which almost depopulated E 
city. The 2oth century saw the development s 
Memphis from a small town into an industria 
city. In this period, it gained most of its ind 
try, its chief buildings were erected, and lane 
was acquired for a park system. Memphis is 
known as a pioneer in noise abatement and as 
one of the cleanest cities in the nation. 

Popuration: In 1890 Memphis had a popula- 
tion of 64,495. Its decade of greatest go was 
the 1920's, when the population increased so 
162,351 to 253,143 in 1930. In 1940 it was a 
942; in 1950, 396,025. In 1960 the population 

24. ae 

phis an ancient city and early ha 
capital of Egypt, located about 13 mM. s. of pea 
called Noph in the Bible (Isaiah 19:13 be 
Hosea 9:6). Menes, founder of the first Ore 
dynasty, is credited with establishing t R o 
before 3,000 3.c. He is said to have altere H 
course of the Nile so that Memphis might 
situated on the border between the upper m 
lower regions of Egypt, which he had uaig 
under his rule. The city was a religious Gales 
particularly for the worship of Ptah, ae 
tained many notable temples and other bui nee 
although only the ruins of the necropolis (w. ai 
a number of pharaohs were interred) Bae 
main. Even after it ceased to be a capital a 
1500 B.c.), Memphis retained its commana 
religious, and cultural importance, but it a 
eventually superseded by Alexandria (ca. 3 
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s.c.). The famous pyramids of Gizeh (see 
Pyramid) are nearby. Today, Memphis is a vil- 
lage of no importance. 

Memphremagog (mém-fré-ma’gog), a lake 
of North America, extending from Quebec 
Province into Vermont. The length is ca. 30 m, 
and the width is from 1 to 4 m. It contains a 
number of picturesque islands. Fine timber is 
found on the islands and in the vicinity of 
the lake. Its abundance of fish and beautiful 
scenery make it a popular summer resort area. 
Owls Head Mt. is near the lake and has a height 
of 2,425 ft. above its surface. It discharges by the 
Magog River, through the St. Francis, into the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mena (mana), yuan ne, poet, born in Cor- 
dova, Spain, in 1411; died in Torrelaguna, in 
1456. A Latin secretary and chronicler to John 
II of Castile, Mena is noted chiefly for his long 
allegorical poem, “El Laberinto de Fortuna” 
(probably written in 1444 but not published 
before 1496). It was modeled—though somewhat 
pedantically—on the ideas and style of Dante 
Alighieri. 

„Menado (ma-nd’dé) or MaNnapo, a seaport 
city and capital of the North Sulawesi province 
of the Republic of Indonesia. Menado is located 
on the western slope of Mt. Klabat on the tip 
of the Minahassa peninsula, the extreme north- 
eastern point of the island of Celebes. Menado 
is an important center for the export of copra. 
Founded by the Dutch in 1657, it is also the old- 
est center of Christianity in Indonesia. Popula- 
tion, 1951, ca. 50,000. 

Ménage (ma-nazh’), citres, born in Angers, 
France, Aug. 15, 1613; died in Paris, July 23, 


1692. Ill health induced him to give up the legal 
profession for which he had studied, and he 
became a prior (though without taking holy 
orders). The sedate life allowed him leisure 
to pursue his literary interests, and he wrote sev- 
eral books on the origin of the French and 
Italian languages and an etymological diction- 
ary. He was also the organizer of the “Mer- 
curiales,” Wednesday literary assemblies which 
drew many notable men of the day, Ménage 
was the model for a pedant in one of Moliére’s 
lays. 

Menai Strait (mén’i), a channel extending 
between Caernarvonshire in Wales and the 
island of Anglesey, connecting St. George's 
Channel with the southeastern part of the Irish 
Sea. The length is ca. 15 m. and the breadth is 
from ca, % m. to 2 m. It is utilized extensively 
for navigation. Several substantial bridges cross 
the strait, of which the most important is the 
Britannia tubular-iron railway bridge built in 
1850. 

Menam (md-nim) or CHAO PHRAYA, an im- 
portant river in southern Asia, ca. 750 m. long. 
Its headwaters comprise four separate rivers— 
the Ping and its tributary, the Wang; the Yom; 
and the Nan. They rise in northern Siam and 
flow in a southerly direction to empty into the 
Gulf of Siam. The confluence of the two main 
rivers, the Ping and thé Nan, forms the Menam 
(although the name is often applied to the entire 
river system). At this junction, the river becomes 
an important commercial artery, with river 
boats navigating the 145-m. stretch to Bangkok 
carrying loads of teakwood and rice. The lower 
portion of the Menam is navigable for larger 
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craft and provides a harbor for Bangkok, ca. 
20 m. upstream. 

Menander (mé-nan’dér), comic dramatist, 
born in Athens, Greece, in 343(?) s.c., drowned 
in 291(?) Bc. The son of a wealthy Athenian, 
he was a pupil of the philosopher Theophrastus 
(q.v.) and is assumed to have known Epicurus. 
Of his more than 100 plays, only one is extant 
in its entirety—a papyrus manuscript, discov- 
ered recently in Alexandria, Egypt, and trans- 
lated into English as “The Curmudgeon.” This 
play, written early in Menander’s maturity, ex- 
hibits the smooth style and sympathetic char- 
acterization that are typical of the other frag- 
ments of his work. Menander’s plays contrast 
with earlier Greek comedy not only in structure 
but in their concern with commonplace situa- 
tions (e¢.g., boy meets girl), developed and re- 
solved in a fashion characteristic of a comedy 
‘of manners. His work was much admired, par- 
ticularly after his death, and the Roman poets 
Plautus and Terence imitated him closely. 

Menasha (me-nash’a), a city in Winnebago 
County, Wisconsin. Located on Lake Winne- 
bago at the mouth of the Fox’ River, Menasha 
forms a continuous community with Neenah 
(q.v.), Wis., across the river. It is on the Soo 
Line, the Chicago and North Western, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
R.R’s. With abundant water power, the city 
manufactures paper and paper products, wood 
products, and machinery. Printing and publish- 
ing are also important industries. Menasha was 
founded in the 1840's and was chartered in 1874. 
Population, 1950, 12,385. 

Mencius (mén’shi-is), philosopher, born in 
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China in 372(?) B.c.; died there in 289(?) s.c. 
Regarded as the greatest disciple of Confucius 
(q.v.), he lived a little more than a century 
later, at a time when China, nominally united 
under the Chou dynasty, was divided into a 
number of monarchies, each contending for con- 
trol. Regarding the misery brought about by 
this state of affairs, Mencius felt impelled to save 
the people from misrule. Accompanied by his 
disciples, he started out in his middle age and 
spent 20 years visiting and urging reforms 
at the courts of the various rulers. Although 
they received him courteously, they did not heed 
his counsel, and he finally gave up his mission, 
devoting the last 20 years of his life to perfecting 
and recording his ideas and training his dis- 
ciples. His ideas, as perpetuated in the “Book of 
Mencius,” are based on a belief that ethical prin- 
ciples are an inherent quality of man, designed 
to prevent his instincts and appetites from seek- 
ing unrighteous gratification. He held that edu- 
cated and contented people would be virtuous: 
and that rulers, though appointed by heaven, 
should be deposed if their policies were injurious 
to the public welfare. n 
Mencken (méng’ken), HENRY LOUIS, editor 
and author, born in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 
1880; died there, Jan. 29, 1956. A graduate of 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Inst, he became a 
reporter on the Baltimore Morning Herald in 
1899, and by 1906, when the paper suspended 
publication, he had advanced to the editorn 
of the evening edition. He then joined the sta 
of the Baltimore Sun, a connection he main- 
tained until 1941. Meanwhile, he had also han- 
dled such “left-hand jobs” (as he termed them) 
as literary critic (1908-23) and coeditor (1914 
23) of Smart Set, contributing editor (1921- 
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32) of the Nation, and editor (1924-33) of the 
American Mercury. In addition, he wrote a num- 
ber of books, including “George Bernard Shaw— 
His Plays” (1905), “The Philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche” (1908), “In Defense of Women” 
(1917), “The American Language” (1918, and 
supplements), six volumes of essays entitled “Prej- 
udices” (1919-27), “Treatise on the Gods” (11930), 
three volumes of autobiography (1940-43), and 
“Minority Report” (1956, posthumous). 

A social critic and inconoclast with a gift for 
satire, his attacks on middle-class attitudes and 
sacrosanct institutions, such as Fundamentalism 
and Prohibition, made him a great favorite of 
certain groups in the 1920's, and his influence on 
American literature was quite strong during his 
lifetime. 

Mendel (mén’d’l), JoHANN GREGOR, botanist, 
born at Heinzendorf, near Odrau, Austria-Hun- 
gary, July 22, 1822; died Jan. 6, 1884. He studied 
at Brunn and Vienna, and became a teacher in 
the high school at Brunn. After many years 
of careful observation of plants and animals, 
he announced what now is known as Mendel’s 
law, according to which every possible combi- 
nation of the parent character occurs in the sec- 
ond and later generations. 

Mendeleev (mén-dé-la’yéf), DMITRI IVANO- 
vic, chemist, born in Tobolsk, Siberia, Feb. 7, 
1834; died Feb. 2, 1907. Mendeleev was educated 
at the Univ. of St. Petersburg in Russia and sub- 
sequently became (1866) a professor in the chem- 
istry department’ of that institution. In 1893, he 
was appointed director of the bureau of weights 
and measures. His most notable contribution to 
chemical knowledge was the delineation of a 
periodic law of atomic weights (q.v.), through 
which he defined and classified the chemical ele- 
ments according to weight and was even able to 
make accurate predictions as to the nature of 
then unknown elements. His authoritative chem- 
ical handbook, “The Principles of Chemistry” 
(1868-70), has been translated into many lan- 
guage and is an international textbook on 
chemistry. 

Mendelssohn (mén’del-sén), moses, philos- 
opher, born in Dessau, Germany, Sept. 6, 1729; 
died in Berlin, Jan. 4, 1786. He settled in Berlin 
in 1743 and became tutor in the family of a silk 
merchant, later his partner (1750). From 1754 
to his death the poet Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
was his close friend. Through his personality— 
which united modern culture and traditional 
Judaism—as well as through his activities and 
his writings, Mendelssohn acted as champion 
of Jewish emancipation and initiated the move- 
ment for Jewish enlightenment in Germany. His 
“Phädon” (1767), one of the most popular books 
of his time, tried to prove the immortality of 
the human soul. In “Jerusalem” (1783), he asso- 
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ciated Judaism with other religions, and fought 
for unlimited freedom of conscience. He also 
translated into German the Psalms and the Pent- 
ateuch. 

Mendelssohn - Bartholdy (mén'del-son - 
bir-tol’di), FeLIx, composer, born in Hamburg, 
Germany, Feb, 3, 1809; died in Leipzig, Nov. 
4, 1847. Born into a cultured and prosperous 
family, well educated in other subjects as well as 
in music, Mendelssohn_had a short life crowded 
with successes, starting with his triumphant debut 
as a concert pianist at the age of nine. When 
he was ten a musical setting he had written 
for the roth Psalm was played at the Berlin 
Singakedemie, and he was only 17 when he 
finished his famous musical score written to 
accompany Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (1826). The overture to this work alone 
—and the ever-popular “Wedding March’— 
would have been enough to assure the young 
composer’s place among the great in the world 
of music, but he was to add many laurels to the 
earlier ones. 

In addition to his composing, his brilliance 
as pianist and conductor gained him a wide 
welcome as a public performer, while his per- 
sonal charm made him a friend of the leading 
men of his time. It was his persistent attempt 
to restore the almost forgotten music of Bach 
to its once high estate which first definitely 
focused the attention of the musical world upon 
the young Mendelssohn. In 1829 he presented 
and directed Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
Matthew” in Berlin, the first time it had been 
produced since the master’s death in 1750. The 
tremendous acclaim which followed—for the 
composer and for the young conductor who 
had practically resurrected him from oblivion— 
indicated the importance of this event in musi- 
cal annals. The Bach revival, started at this 
time, and destined to play an important part 
in the development of music after the end of 
the Romantic period, also helped spread Men- 
delssohn’s fame to all parts of the world. Highly 
esteemed in England, he gave many concerts 
there both as pianist and as conductor of his 
own works, and after 1830 he spent most of 
his time in London and in Leipzig. Appointed 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leip- 
zig in 1835, he perfected his conducting tech- 
nique there to a degree seldom surpassed. He 
also helped establish the famous Leipzig Con- 
servatory in 1843, four years before death— 
partly due to overwork—cut his career tragically 
short. 

As a composer, Mendelssohn is represented 
by a large number of works in a wide variety 
of musical forms. Although they lack the unique 
qualities of greatness found in similar works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, or Schubert, Mendels- 
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sohn’s chamber music and concertos are never- 
theless rich in invention and charm. His genu- 
inely romantic spirit is tempered by a classical 
feeling for balance and form, and his work 
often delightfully reflects the mood suggested 
by his title. Among these are his “landscape” 
pieces, including: the “Scotch” and the “Italian” 
symphonies, the “Fingal’s Cave (Hebrides)” over- 
ture, and the overture “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage.” Among oratorios, his “St. Paul” (1836) 
and “Elijah” (1846) are outstanding among the 
religious compositions of the entire roth century. 

Mendez Pinto (mdn’déz pén'td), FERNAM, 
sailor and philanthropist, born in Portugal about 
1510; died near Lisbon, July 8, 1583. He volun- 
teered his services in an expedition against the 
Turks in 1537, and served on the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean for 21 
years. During that time his adventures were 
greatly varied, being captured 12 times, sold 
into slavery 15 times, and as often escaped or 
was ransomed. In the latter part of his pub- 
lic service he visited the East Indies and Japan 
and shortly returned to Ning-Po, China, for 
the purpose of inducing the Portuguese there 
to conquer the Japanese Islands. The expedition 
fitted out was lost, but Mendez returned safely 
to China, and later served as ambassador to 
Japan under appointment by the Portuguese 
governor of India. Besides expending his for- 
tune in founding schools and a Roman Catholic 
college in Japan, he wrote an interesting auto- 
biography, reciting in it the remarkable adven- 
oe of his life and recounting the riches of the 

ast, 

Mendicant Orders (mén'di-kant), a class of 
Roman Catholic religious associations, which hold 
to the principle of self-humiliation and religious 
poverty. They subsist upon alms, basing their 
tenets upon the words of Jesus expressed in 
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Matthew 19, 21-30, and devote every effort of 
their life to religious teaching. At present the 
mendicant orders include the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians. The mem- 
bers of these orders and the Friars are forbidden 
to possess personal property as well as real estate. 

Mendoza (mdn-do’za), a city of Argentina, 
capital of the province of Mendoza, 160 m. E. of 
Valparaiso, Chile. It is located on the eastern 
slope of the Andes and has railway connections 
with the important trade centers of the country. 
It is the seat of an agricultural college, two 
normal schools, and a convent. The surrounding 
country is fertile, but is subject to earthquakes, 
Mendoza was first settled in 1560 by the Span- 
iards, Population, ca. 75,000. 

Menelaus (mén-¢-la’us), in Greek legend, 
the younger brother of Agamemnon and the 
husband of Helen. When his wife was carried 
away by Paris, the son of Priam, King of Troy, 
he and Ulysses proceeded to Troy to demand 
her restitution. This was the occasion of the 
famous Trojan War, in which he repeatedly 
distinguished himself. He engaged Paris in per- 
sonal combat and would have killed him had not 
Venus interfered. Later he entered the city in 
the wooden horse, which made the capture and 
destruction of Troy possible. On recovering Helen, 
he embarked for home, but a storm drove the 
ship that bore him and Helen as far as Egypt. 
With the exception of Ulysses, he was the last 
of the Hellenic heroes that returned to Greece. 
His later days were spent in peace and pros- 
perity. S -e 

Menéndez de Avilés (må-nån’dåth da d-ve- 
las’), penro, sailor and explorer, born in Avilés, 
Spain, in 1519; died in Santander, Sept. 17, 1574; 
He was carefully trained for the navy, pees 
the rank of captain general, and served under 
Charles V and Philip II. In 1554 he had on 
mand of the fleet that carried Philip to Englan 
for the purpose of marrying Queen Mary. Se 
sequently he became governor general of the 
West Indies, and in 1565 sailed with 34 ships from 
Cadiz to establish a colony in Florida. Landing 
on the Florida coast, he first destroyed the set- 
tlement of French Huguenots because they VES 
Protestants. On Sept. 8, of the same year, ne 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest European eel 
in the U.S., and shortly after explored ate 
Carolina, Chesapeake Bay, and a portion ©) 
Potomac River. Menéndez was extremely crue 
in the destruction of Indian villages and Proy 
estant settlements, and consequently was attac! pa 
mercilessly by the French and Indians. His K 
tlement at San Mateo was destroyed entirely a 
French Huguenots while he was in Europe 
on his return, in 1572, he retaliated by attack! z 
the French Huguenots on the northeastern coast. 
In 1573 he was recalled by Philip II to comman! 
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a large fleet against The Netherlands and Eng- 
land, but died a day before the fleet was ready 
to sail. 

Mengelberg (mén’gel-bérg), Joser WILLEM, 
conductor, born in Utrecht, Holland, March 28, 
1871; died in Zuoz, Switzerland, March 22, 1951. 
Although of German parentage and educated at 
the Cologne conservatory, Mengelberg is pri- 
marily identified with music of The Netherlands. 
He appeared on the concert stages of many Eu- 
ropean cities and in the U.S., and was interna- 
tionally noted for his interpretation of the music 
of Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler (Strauss 
dedicated the symphonic poem “Ein Helden- 
leben” to him). Mengelberg was conductor of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam 
(1895-1929), of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Royal Philharmonic Society in London 
(1911-14), and of the New York Philharmonic 
(1921-29). Mengelberg never directed the orches- 
tra of an opera house, but was considered one of 
the outstanding concert conductors Europe has 
produced. In 1933 he was appointed professor of 
interpretative art at the Univ. of Utrecht. How- 
ever, following World War II he was exiled 
from The Netherlands for cooperation with the 
German occupation forces. 

Menhaden (mén-ha’d’n), a marine fish 
foünd in abundance off the Atlantic coast of 
North America, often called mossbunker, hard- 
head, and bony fish. It is allied to other herrings, 
but differs from them in having scales with comb- 
like edges. The length is about 13 in., the color is 
greenish-brown on the back and silver along the 
sides, and the body is elongated and flat. Nets are 
used in catching the menhaden, Menhaden is one 
of the most valuable fish of Canada and the U.S. 
on account of its extensive yield of oil and fer- 
tilizer. After the oil is extracted, the remaining 
parts are used in preparing fertilizers, which are 
shipped extensively to various countries. The rich 
oils of the menhaden prevent its being used ex- 
tensively for food, although it is sometimes used 
for food and for bait. The fish is often canned like 
sardines. Menhaden oil is useful in dressing 
leather. The annual menhaden production ex- 
ceeds in value the yield from American whale 
fisheries, 

Meningitis (mén-in-ji’tis), in medicine, an 
inflammation of the meninges, the investing mem- 
branes of the brain and spinal cord. There are 
many forms of meningitis, some caused by syphi- 
lis, traumatism, and alcoholism. Chronic cerebral 
meningitis is often caused by tuberculosis; cere- 
brospinal meningitis is infectious and has caused 
serious epidemics. 

_ Mennonites (mén'non-its), members of a re- 
ligious sect who base their beliefs on Christian 
concepts but accept no authority beyond the 
Bible and their conscience as believers. The sect 
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was founded by Menno Simons (1492-1559) in 
the Friesland province of Holland, and the first 
permanent congregation was formed at Zurich, 
Switzerland, in 1525. In spite of persecution by 
both Catholics and Protestants, Mennonite groups 
spread rapidly to other countries of Europe. In 
the U.S., settlements were founded at German- 
town, Pa. (1683), in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. Some were attracted by 
offers to settle in-Canada. Since there is no hier- 
archy of priests, and each congregation is inde- 
pendent, the various groups differ somewhat 
on matters of doctrine. In general, their reli- 
gious discipline separates them from the world 
to the extent that they refuse to bear arms or 
fill any public office. They believe firmly in thé 
Scriptures and the fall of man, condemn infant 
baptism, observe foot washing, baptize believers 
by pouring water on their heads while kneeling, 
and hold to closed communion. Each congrega- 
tion selects “exhorters” to administer the sacra- 
ment. At present the U.S. Mennonite bodies have 
a membership of about 150,000. 

Menno Simons (mčn’nô si’miins), See Men- 
nonites. 

Menominee (me-ndm’i-né), a tribe of Algon- 
quin Indians, formerly found in the northern 
part of Michigan and Wisconsin. The name 
means “wild-rice men” and was applied to them 
because of their use of a native wild rice. Missions 
were established among them by the French in 
1670. They fought against the English in the 
French and Indian Wars. At present the Menom- 
inee are confined to a reservation in Wisconsin. 
The total number is about 3,200. 

Menominee, a city in Michigan, seat of Me- 
nominee County, on Green Bay, at the mouth of 
the Menominee River. The city is on the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, and the Ann Arbor R.R.’s, It 
is an important lake port and wholesale distribu- 
tion center. The river is crossed by a number of 
bridges, connecting the city with Marinette, Wis. 
Among the principal buildings are the county 
courthouse, the public library, the high school, 
and St. Joseph’s Hospital. The manufactures in- 
clude furniture, electrical supplies, paper, lime- 
stone products, processed food products, commer- 
cial refrigeration, lumber products, and toys, 
The vicinity was settled in 1799, and the city was 
founded in 1832. Population, 1950, 11,155. 

Menomonie (me-nom'd-né), county seat of 
Dunn County, Wisconsin, on Red Cedar River, 
24 m. w. of Eau Claire, It is on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and other railroads, 
The Stout Inst. and the Dunn County Teachers 
Coll. are located here. The city has a large 
trade in farm produce and merchandise. Manu- 
factures include processed dairy products, alumi- 
num ware, brick and tile, flour, and ink, It 
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was settled about 1822 and incorporated in 1882. 
Population, 1950, 8,245. 

Menopause (mčn’ó-paz), in physiology, the 
cessation of menstruation (q.v.), popularly called 
change of life. It usually occurs around the age 
of 45 years and is sometimes accompanied by 
nervous and physical disturbances. 

Menschikoff (mén’shé-kf), ALEXANDER DA- 
Nitovitcu, soldier, born in Moscow, Russia, Nov. 
17, 1672; died in Siberia, Nov. 2, 1729. Descended 
from a poor family, he early attracted the atten- 
tion of Lefort, an officer of Peter the Great, and 
was made a page of the latter, who was favorably 
inclined towards him. He became distinguished 
in the wars against Sweden, was accorded the 
order of St. Andrew, and in 1706 was made a 
general. His great-grandson, ALEXANDER SERGEI- 
EVITCH MENSCHIKoFF (1787-1869), became a gen- 
eral of great eminence. The bravery of the latter 
in the Russian campaigns of 1812 and 1815 caused 
him to be promoted to the rank of general. In 
the Crimean War of 1853 he had general com- 
mand of the land and naval forces. The battles 
of Alma and Inkerman were lost to Russia, but 
he displayed great bravery at both these engage- 
ments, and conducted the attacks against Sebas- 
topol with marked ability. In 1855 Czar Nicholas 
died and Menschikoff was recalled on account 
of failing health. In political affairs he repre- 
sented the Conservative party, which opposed 
many internal and military reforms. 

Mensheviki (mén-chi-vi/ky), from the Rus- 
sian menshinstoo, meaning minority, the moder- 
ate wing of the Russian Social Democrats who 
refused (1903) to follow the more radical policy 
of the Bolsheviki (majority), as outlined by 
Nikolai Lenin (q.v.). See also Communism. 

Mens Sana in Corpore Sano (ménz să nă 
in k6r'po-ré sind), Latin meaning a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. The phrase has become 
proverbial, originating among the ancient Ro- 
mans and since used to represent the ideal of the 
combination of physical and intellectual qualities. 

Menstruation (mén-stri-dshén), in physiol- 
ogy, term for the monthly discharges of blood 
from the female generative organs. In humans, 
menstruation begins at puberty (q.v.) aid ends 
with the menopause (q.v.). 

Mensuration (mén-shdo-rd’shiin), the part 
of mathematics that deals with the measurement 
of length, area, volume, etc. The elementary 
mensuration formulas are derived mainly in 
plane and solid geometry. Among the most use- 
ful mensuration formulas are the following: 

_ Prane Ficures. The area of a triangle with 
sides a, b, and c, altitude 4 on side b, angle C 
between sides a and b, and s = w(atbt+c= 
"bh = "rab sin C = Vs(s—a) (PD) (=). 


The area of a rectangle with b i 
eas gle with base 6 and alti- 
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The area of a parallelogram with sides a and 
b adjacent to angle C = ab sin C. 

The area of a trapezoid with parallel sides 
a and b and altitude A = 4 (a+ b)h. 

The area of a circle with radius r = qr. 

The circumference of a circle with radius 
r= mr. 

The area of any plane figure bounded by 
straight line segments, such as a polygon, can 
be found by dividing the figure into triangles and 
finding the sum of the areas of the triangles. 

The perimeter of any figure bounded by 
straight lines is the sum of the lengths of the 
bounding straight line segments. 

Soros. The term lateral area is applied to the 
area of a geometric surface exclusive of the area 
of the base or bases of the solid. The term total 
area is applied to the sum of the lateral area and 
the area of the base or bases. 

The lateral area of a regular prism = the 
perimeter of a section perpendicular to an edge 
multiplied by the length of an edge. 

The volume of a regular prism = the area 
of the base multiplied by the altitude. 

The lateral area of a regular pyramid of slant 
height Z, length of one side of the base a, and 
number of sides n = znal. 

The volume of a pyramid = % area of the 
base X altitude. 

The lateral area of a right circular cone of 
altitude 4 and whose base is of radius r = 
nr Vr? + h? 

The volume of a right circular cone of altitude 
h and whose base is of radius r = % mr’h. 

The lateral area of a right circular cylinder of 
altitude 4 and whose base is of radius r = 2mrh. 

The volume of a right circular cylinder of 
altitude 4 and whose base is of radius r = 77h 

The surface area of a sphere of radius r = 47?» 

The volume of a sphere of radius r = f r. 

Menton (mén-ton’), in Italian MENTONE, @ 
city in southeastern France, in the department 
of Alpes-Maritimes, on the Mediterranean, C% 
12 m. N.E. of Nice. A famous Riviera teor 
Menton was once a part of the principality o 
Monaco. From 1848 to 1860, when it became part 
of France, it was an independent republic. i 
warm climate is favorable to the growing © 
citrus fruit, olive trees, and flowers. Population, 
1954, 17,109. Ry 

Mentor (mén’tér), in Greek mythology; 
son of Alcimus and friend of Ulysses (CEAN 
When the latter departed for the Trojan War, 
Mentor was entrusted with Ulysses’ house an 
the care of his young son Telemachus. From ths 
incident the name Mentor has become proverbia! 
for a wise counselor and trusted friend. 

Mentz (ménts). See Mainz. E 

Menuhin (mén-ya’in), venum, violinist, ae 
in New York City, April 22, 1916. Menuht 
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started to play the violin at the age of four and 
made his first public appearance on the concert 
stage when he was seven and in New York City 
at the age of ten. He was privately educated and 
studied violin under Georges Enesco and Adolf 
Busch, He continued to give concerts throughout 
the world, although he retired in 1935, for two 
years, in order to make the transition from child 
prodigy to mature artist. Since his return to the 
concert stage, critics have continued to praise him. 
Menuhin has rediscovered many lost or forgotten 
manuscripts of composers such as Schumann, 
Mozart, Paganini, and Mendelssohn. 

Menzel (mén’tsel), avoLr von, artist, born in 
Breslau, Germany, Dec. 8, 1815; died in Berlin, 
Feb. 9, 1905. After studying at the Berlin Acad., 
he became known through a series of lithographs 
to Goethe’s “Kuenstler’s Erdenwallen” (The 
Artist’s Earthly Pilgrimage, 1833), and 400 wood- 
cuts to Kugler’s “History of Frederick the Great” 
(1839). Menzel’s art as a painter, however, was 
at least as noteworthy as his graphic work. For 
example, his “Forge,” bathed in the glowing 
reddish fire of the forging process and his “In 
the Tuileries” show striking observation and 
imagination. 

Menzies (mén’zéz), RoBERT GoRDON, politi- 
cian, born in Jeparit, Victoria, Australia, Dec. 20, 
1894. The son of a storekeeper, he was a brilliant 
student. Before turning to politics in 1928, he was 
a successful lawyer. In the beginning of his po- 
litical career, he held minor government posi- 
tions, becoming deputy leader of the United 
Australia party in 1936. From 1939 to 1941 he 
held the position of prime minister for the first 
time. He was opposition leader in 1943-49 but 
became prime minister again in 1949. 

Mephistopheles (méj-is-tof’é-léz), a name 
denoting the evil spirit in the Faust legend, men- 
tioned first in the old Faustbuch, 1587. The name 
has become famous through Goethe’s “Faust,” 
where Mephistopheles demands Faust’s soul in 
return for his assistance. Whether the name de- 
tives from the Greek “no friend of light” or “no 
friend of Faustus” or from the Hebrew “mouth 
of apostasy” is not clear. 

_ Mercantilism (mér’kan-tiliz'm), in econom- 
ics, a body of doctrines used by national states in 
the period between the Middle Ages and the In- 
dustrial Revolution to further national economic 
unity and national power. Mercantilists favored 
curbing independent, petty feudal rulers and the 
replacement of their numerous local economic 
regulations with unified national customs sys- 
tems. A consistent national system of regulation 
of internal trade and industry, in town and coun- 
try alike, fitted the concept of the new national 
State, for it could be used to strengthen the state’s 
Power in competition with others. To later critics 
of mercantilism, like Adam Smith (q.v.), who 


doubted the wisdom of high protective tariffs, 
subsidies, bounties, and other undue restrictions 
on the flow of international trade, the gist of 
mercantilist doctrine lay in the statement that 
wealth consists of money, or in gold and silver. 
Mercantilists insisted upon an excess of exports 
over imports—a favorable balance of trade—as a 
means to this end. Colonies were considered use- 
ful because they could furnish raw materials and 
buy manufactured products, thus adding to the 
favorable balance of trade and keeping trade bene- 
fits within the empire. Mercantilism also implied 
a view of society in which unalterable economic 
laws of social causation were thought to surpass 
religious and moral considerations as governing 
forces. Free trade and other laissez-faire concepts 
challenged mercantilist doctrines in the rgth 
century. 

Mercator (mér-ka’tér), cerHarpus, German 
mathematician and geographer, born in Rupel- 
monde, Flanders, March 5, 1512; died in Duis- 
burg, Germany, Dec. 2, 1594. His family name 
was Kramer, of which the name given in this 
article is the Latin form, by which he is generally 
known. He was educated in Louvain, Belgium. 
Charles V retained his services a number of years, 
and later he became cosmographer to the duke 
of Juliers and Cleves, Mercator is noted for valu- 
able additions to geographical knowledge and for 
the invention of the map projection that bears his 
name, which proved to be a great aid to naviga- 
tion (q.v.). He published descriptions and maps 
of Europe, particularly of France and Germany. 
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NEWCOMERS TO THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE k 
i i i i y New: g Drydock Co. 
The S.S. California (left), a cargo-passenger ship built by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
for the Beer scree Co., was designed for transpacific trade. The N.S. Savannah (right), built for the U.S. 
Maritime Admin., is the world’s first nuclear-powered cargo-passenger ship (Wide World Photo) 


Mercer (mér’sér), nuon, soldier, born at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, ca. 1720; died near Princeton, 
NJ., Jan. 12, 1777. He studied medicine at the 
Univ, of Aberdeen and served as a surgeon in the 
army of Charles Edward (q.v.) before coming to 
America in 1747. Mercer fought under Gen. 
Edward Braddock (1755) and John Forbes 
(1758) in the French and Indian Wars and was 
wounded in the battle of Ft. Duquesne. He later 
joined the Americans in the Revolutionary War 
and helped organize the Virginia militia. He be- 
came a brigadier general in 1776, commanded an 
advance column at Trenton, and shortly after 
fought at Princeton, where he was fatally 
wounded. 

Mercerizing (mir’séri-zing), a process used 
in the textile industry to impart a gloss and im- 
proved dye-absorption properties to cotton fibers 
or fabrics. The material to be treated is processed 
under tension in a solution of sodium hydroxide, 

Merchandising (mér’chgn-diz-ing), a busi- 
Ness term referring to the method in which goods 
are sold to achieve the greatest possible sales 
volume. Merchandising includes the presentation 
of goods to buyers in a form, at a price, and at 
the correct time to provide broad appeal. Manu- 
facturers, in designing a product, consider the 
shape and composition preferred by the consumer 
as well as other relevant features. The packaging 
of the goods is also of great importance in order 
to facilitate marketing (q.v.). Packages must be 
attractive and informative because many goods 
are now sold on a self-service basis, A part of 
merchandising—in wholesale and retail opera- 
tions—is the selection of the “tight” varieties and 
quantities of the goods to be sold. Different kinds 
and amounts of merchandise are needed in dif- 
ferent regions of the country and at different 
times of the year. A “good” merchandiser an- 
Ucipates the needs of his customers and accord- 
ingly keeps the proper assortment in stock. Re- 
tailers, as part of merchandising, determine the 
most suitable locations in a store to give different 


goods the most appropriate display on shelves, 


in windows, and in advertising (q.v.) in order 
to maximize the sales volume. 

Merchant Marine (mér’chent ma-rén’), the 
persons and vessels employed in commerce, taken 
collectively, either of a particular nation or of 
the world. Cities with extensive and well-pro- 
tected harbors as well as convenient routes to the 
interior have always had the largest concentra- 
tion of commercial interests, This is especially 
true of the Mediterranean Sea, where Carthage, 
Venice, Phoenicia, and Alexandria continued as 
commercial centers throughout ancient and me- 
dieval times. During the Middle Ages the Han- 
seatic League (g.v.) was an important factor in 
developing the trade of western Europe. Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Bremen, and Bruges played an 
important part in controlling the trade of Europa 
The discovery of America and the developman 
of the East Indies caused a rivalry in trade an 
an interest in the acquisition of territory, ones 
which great strides were made in conin 
development by the French, Dutch, Rogla E 
tuguese, and Spanish traders. In the riva; ry 
trade and territory England excelled the o : 
nations, and the commerce of Great Prin a 
the greatest in the world before World V a 

The great forests of America stimulate te a 
est in shipbuilding in early Colonial times. Ma i 
vessels serviceable in mercantile enterprises ke ; 
built at Quebec in the 17th century, a yee 
yards were established at Boston, New Yor ee 
Philadelphia. The superiority of the Ane 
ships and the efficiency of their sailors ma = ee 
dangerous commercial competitors a n 
England and France, hence the Britis! p 3 
restrictive navigation acts (CEA) which ti 
restrict trade but, in turn, fostered shipbui! ae 
After the Revolutionary War the U.S. rae 
rapidly as a trading nation. In New Eng! ss cha 
ticularly, ocean commerce flourished. want 
out the 19th century Massachusetts, Conne ae 
and Rhode Island sea captains and merc 
traded all over the globe. Ai 

In the years toleing World War I the Amert 
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The hydrofoil ship Denison skims over the surface at speeds up to 50 knots, freeing itself of the water at about 
26 knots, thus eliminating normal resistance. The go-ton oceangoing ship, developed by the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., was built experimentally for the U.S. Maritime Admin. (United Press International) 


can merchant marine was allowed to decline to 
one of its lowest points. The U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission was created by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 to restore the nation’s merchant fleet to 
a competitive position in world trade and act as 
an auxiliary to the armed services in times of 
emergency. Replacing the former U.S. Shipping 
Board, it assumed duties concerning the mer- 
chant shipbuilding program and investigation 
and determination of shipping routes. It inaugu- 
rated a construction program of 500 fast cargo 
ships and tankers, spaced at 50 a year over a 
ten-year period. Outbreak and spread of war in 
Europe, however, increased construction sched- 
ules, and an emergency shipbuilding program 
resulted in the construction of over 5,000 ships 
between 1941 and 1945. The War Shipping 
Admin. (W.S.A.) was created in February 1942 
to operate the U.S. wartime merchant fleet and 
to cooperate with Allied nations in directing the 
operation of their combined merchant shipping. 
The ships and men of the merchant fleet played 
a vital role in the Allied victory. A total of 268,- 
252,000 long tons of cargo was shipped from the 
U.S. during World War II, of which 75 per cent 
was carried by vessels under control of the 
W.S.A., and American ships transported most of 
the 7,000,000 men sent overseas from the U.S. 
The U.S. merchant fleet grew during the war 
from about 1,400 seagoing vessels to about 5,500 
vessels. The ‘government returned to private 
owners the ships it had requisitioned, and under 
provisions of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 
arranged to sell to private operators the vessels 
built during the war. Government-owned surplus 
ships were put in reserve fleets at sheltered loca- 
tions throughout the country, where they are pre- 
served for use in an emergency. On May 1, 1962, 
there were about 1,900 vessels in these fleets. The 
War Shipping Admin. was dissolved in Septem- 
ber 1946, and by June 1949 the government was 
no longer engaged in active operation of ships 
through general agents. 
J On May 24, 1950, the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion was abolished and its work taken over by 
two new agencies established within the U.S. 


Dept. of Commerce, i.e., the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Admin. In 1962 the 
board was reorganized as the independent Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission (q.v.) to handle regu- 
latory matters only. 

The outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 
had an immediate effect on merchant shipping. 
As in World War II, there was an urgent de- 
mand for tonnage to carry men and cargoes to 
the battlefield, Private operators supplied some 
of the needed vessels, but it was necessary to 
withdraw several hundred ships from the reserve 
fleets for service as military auxiliaries and cargo 
transports. The war made evident the lack of 
large, fast cargo ships suitable for emergency use. 
The Maritime Admin. therefore ordered 35 20- 
knot, 13,000-deadweight-ton ships of the Mariner 
class. Currently, 28 of these ships are in the pri- 
vately owned U.S, fleet; 5 were taken by the 
Navy, and 2 were marine losses. 

To provide for replacement of the war-built 
fleet and to avoid obsolescence, agreements were 
made with subsidized shipping lines for a long- 
range building program of 300 ships to be com- 
pleted by the late 1970's. In addition to three 
large passenger ships completed between 1948 
and 1952—the Independence, the Constitution, 
and the United States—these agreements had pro- 
duced by May 1, 1962, 4 combination passenger- 
cargo ships and 34 freighters, while 4 combina- 
tion passenger-cargo ships and 42 more freighters 
were under construction at that date. Because of 
growing foreign competition resulting in a steady 
decline of the U.S. merchant fleet in active serv- 
ice, intensive efforts were made to reduce the cost 
of U.S. flag operation through research into im- 
proved types of ships, better cargo handling facili- 
ties, and more efficient operation. The Maritime 
Admin. built two experimental ships, the nuclear- 
powered Savannah, and the hydrofoil ship Deni- 
son; anda ship using the ground effects principle 
was also under study. 

To train young men to become merchant ma- 
rine officers the Maritime Admin. maintains the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Acad. in Kings Point, 
N.Y. California, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
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New York also operate state maritime schools. 

See also Ship. 

Mercia (mér’sha), an Anglo-Saxon kingdom 
formed by the Angles in the English Midlands 
during the 6th century a.b., which later absorbed 
most of the territory between the Thames and 
the Humber. Its pagan king Penda (626-655) 
slew several of the rulers of East Anglia, North- 
umbria, and other neighboring kingdoms, but 
was himself slain by Oswy of Northumbria in 
655. Under Offa II (757-796), who was on inti- 
mate terms with Charlemagne and the Papacy, 
Mercian supremacy was established over all of 
England south of the Humber. Mercia began to 
decline after Offa’s death, and in 829 it was con- 
quered by Egbert of Wessex. Although it soon re- 
gained its independence, it was later overrun 
by the Danes and was finally annexed by Wessex 
in 918. 

Mercier (mdr-sya’), Honoré, statesman, born 
in Iberville, Canada, Oct. 15, 1840; died in 
Montreal, Oct. 30, 1894. He was educated at St. 
Mary's Coll., Montreal, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1866. As editor of a conservative French- 
language newspaper, he opposed confederation 
of the Canadian provinces on the ground that it 
would cost French Canada (Quebec) her unique 
influence. Elected to the Canadian Parliament in 
1872, he became leader of the Liberal party in 
Quebec in 1883. Amid the nationalist sentiment 
aroused by the execution of Louis Riel (q.v.), 
the Liberals won Quebec province in the elections 
of 1886, and Mercier was made premier of Quebec 
(1877). Mercier served until 1891, when he was 
dismissed for alleged misuse of public funds. 
Acquitted in a subsequent trial, he remained a 
member of the Quebec legislative assembly until 
his death, 

Mercurialism (mér-kir’'i-gliz’m). See Occu- 
pational Diseases. 

Mercury (mēr’kú-rý), the Roman god of com- 
merce and trade, later identified with the Greek 
Hermes. Initially worshipped by corn-traders, his 
temple soon became the headquarters of all mer- 
chants, Statues of Mercury festooned the business 
section of Rome, and on May 15 a festival was 
held in his honor. Remarkable for the variety 
of his attributes, Mercury was the deity of gam- 
blers, athletes, and travelers; he was also the god 
of eloquence, science, and the arts. The nimble 
Mercury, usually depicted holding a staff, and 
with wings attached to his shoulders, feet, or hat, 
was the messenger of the gods. He also guided 
the spirits of the dead to Hades (q.v.). 

Mercury, the planet nearest the sun. Its orbit, 
which is inclined seven degrees to the ecliptic, 
more than that of any other major planet, is also 
the most eccentric. This planet revolves around 
the sun in only 87.96 days, but requires 116 days 
from one conjunction to the next. The distance to 
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the sun varies from 28,000,000 to 43,000,000 m, 
the average being 35,900,000 m. The diameter is 
3,100 m., two and a half times smaller than that 
of the earth; its mass is only 1/24th as great as the 
earth. It can be seen only at a short angular dis- 
tance from the sun either at dusk or at dawn, and 
because of its rapid motion the visibility lasts only 
a few days each time. Although at maximum 
brightness it reaches first magnitude, this planet is 
often difficult to see because of its low altitude 
above the horizon. It is said that the famous 
astronomer Copernicus (1473-1543) never saw it; 
yet there are recorded observations dating as 
far back as 264 8.c. Early astronomers did not 
realize that the same planet was seen sometimes 
shortly after sunset and also before sunrise; hence 
it was sometimes designated under two different 
names. Its rapidity of motion caused the ancients 
to name quicksilver after it. 

From the permanency of certain markings on 
the disk, Schiaparelli (1835-1910) concluded in 
1889 that the planet always turns the same side 
toward the sun, One side of the planet must 
therefore remain at a very high temperature 
while the opposite side must be extremely cold, 
From observational as well as theoretical evi- 
dence, Mercury is belièved to have little if any 
atmosphere; its surface is probably similar to that 
of our moon. Transits of Mercury over the sun’s 
disk occur at intervals 
of from 3 to 13 years, 
the planet appearing as 
a small black circle. 

Mercury or Quick- 
SILVER, a metallic ele- 
ment (symbol, Hg; 
atomic weight, 200.61; 
atomic number, 80). A 
liquid metal at room 
temperature, it freezes at 
37.9° F. below zero, ex- 
pands when heated, and 
boils at 675°. At this 
boiling point it rises in 
fumes and is gradually 
converted into a red ox- 
ide. At ordinary temper- 
atures it has a silvery- 
white color and runs in 
separate round drops 
with a smooth surface. 
If it is impure the drops 
are somewhat elongated. 
Mercury occurs in a 
pure state but is found 
most frequently in the 
form of sulfide, or cin- 
nabar, and is mined in MERCURY 
that form in California, ;6th-century bronze by 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Giovanni Bologna 
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Mexico, Peru, China, Borneo, and other coun- 
tries, It is extracted from the sulphide by roasting 
the ore in a furnace, thus causing the sulphurous 
acid to escape, while the mercury is condensed in 
a chamber. Mercury is used in the preparation of 
the most powerful poisonous compounds and 
serves many useful purposes in medicines. In ther- 
mometers it is employed to indicate the tempera- 
ture of the air, its high state of expansibility rang- 
ing between the boiling and freezing points, while 
in barometers it is used to ascertain the weight of 
the atmosphere. Alloys in which mercury is used 
are called amalgams. An amalgam of tin and 
mercury is of value in preparing mirrors, while 
others are useful in filling decayed teeth. It 
enters largely into the chemical laboratory, in 
making physical instruments, and in imparting 
a degree of softness and fusibility to other metals. 

Mercy (mér’sé), sisters oF, an organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It was founded 
at Dublin, Ireland, by Catherine Elizabeth Mc- 
Auley in 1827. The original organization was de- 
signed to provide relief for orphans, destitute 
women, and others, but it soon assumed a reli- 
gious character. In 1834 it was approved by Pope 
Gregory XVI. The organizer became the first 
mother superior of the association, and before 
her death there were 43 branches of the order. 
Bishop O'Connor introduced the order into the 
countries of North America in 1839. At present 
communities are distributed widely throughout 
the world. The two classes of sisters, known as 
choir- and lay-religious, are bound by vows to 
seek the improvement of conditions for the ig- 
norant, the poor, and the sick. 

Mercy Killing. See Euthanasia. 

Mercy Seat, the name of the covering of the 
ark of the covenant, called Kapporeth by the 
Jews. It was 27 in. wide, 45 in. long and was 
made entirely of gold. At each of the ends was 
a figure of gold, called the cherub, and a wing 
of one met that of the other so as to cover the 
Kalloreth. The high priests entered the holy of 
holies on the day of atonement, when incense was 
burned and the blood of the sacrifice was sprin- 
kled on the mercy seat as an atonement for the 
sins of the nation. 

Mer de Glace (már de glas), a glacier of 
Switzerland. It descends from the slopes of the 
range of Mont Blanc and is formed by the con- 
fluence of three large glaciers, known as Lechaud, 
Géant, and Taléfre. The different tributaries form 
far up in the mountain range, descend slowly 
until they merge into the Mer de Glace, or Sea 
of Ice, which descends a long distance into the 
fertile valley below, carrying with it large quan- 
tities of boulders from 5 to 30 ft. in diameter, vast 
crevasses appearing at various bends in the course. 
The frozen mass of ice descends into regions 
studded with fine fields and orchards, but is at 
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last melted and flows in a stream as a clear cur- 
rent of water. 

Meredith (mér’é-dith), epwin tHomas, pub- 
lisher, born at Avoca, Ia., Dec. 23, 1876; died 
June 17, 1928. He was educated in public schools 
and at Highland Park Coll., Des Moines, and in 
1902 founded Successful Farming, one of the 
leading agricultural publications in the U.S. In 
1920 he entered the cabinet of President Wilson 
as Secretary of Agriculture. He was influential 
in building the Jefferson Highway. 

Meredith, czorce, novelist and poet, born in 
Hampshire, England, Feb. 12, 1828; died May 17, 
1909. He was liberally educated and studied law, 
but afterward engaged in literary work. His first 
publication was a volume of poems, in 1851, and 
four years later he published a burlesque in prose, 
entitled “The Shaving of Shagpat.” Subsequently 
he became a prolific writer. His principal writ- 
ings include: “Evan Harrington,” “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” “Tragic Comedians,” “Diana 
of the Crossways,” “The Amazing Marriage,” 
and “Tale of Chloe.” 

Merezhkovski (mye-ryesh-kof'ské), pMuTRt 
SERGEYEVICH, critic and novelist, born in 1865 at 
Leningrad (St. Petersburg); died in 1941. Edu- 
cated in his native city, he lived in Russia until 
after the Revolution (1917), when he left to live 
in Paris, France. In his writings, he developed a 
concept that fuses classical pagan ideas with Chris- 
tian thoughts, best expressed in his trilogy of his- 
torical novels, known as “Christ and Antichrist” 
(1901-05); especially known among them is 
“The Forerunner,” centering around the figure of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Prior to this work, his essay 
“The Causes of Decadence in Modern Russian 
Literature” (1901) and “Critical Studies of 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky as Men and Artists” 
(1901-02) had attracted much interest. Among his 
later novels, “Birth of the Gods” and “Akhnaton, 
King of Egypt” (both stimulated by Egyptian 
excavations in the 1920's), the biographical novels 
“Napoleon—A Study,” and “The Romance of 
Leonardo,” and works like “Jesus the Unknown” 
and “The Secret of the West,” should be mentioned. 

Merganser (mér-gan'sér), the name of a 
small subfamily of ducks, of which the goosander 
is the largest species. The bill is narrow and slen- 
der, ending with a sharp hook at the tip, and 
the edges are serrated. The flesh of most species 
is not favored for food, but the hooded mergan- 
ser is hunted as a table duck. Both the male and 
female have a crest, which in the male is quite 
large and circular in form. This species and the 
red-breasted merganser, or sheldrake, which has 
no true crest, are widely distributed in Europe 
and America. 

Mergenthaler (mč gen-tä-lēr), orrmar, in- 
ventor, born in Württemberg, Germany, May 10, 
1854; died in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 1899. He 
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came to the U.S. at an early age and became 
a clock maker. Although he never learned the 
art of a printer, his attention was called to the 
invention of a machine to set type, and, after ex- 
perimenting 10, years, he announced the comple- 
tion of his celebrated linotype (q.v.) type-setting 
machine in 1886. 

Mérida (mér’i-da), a city of Mexico, capital 
of Yucatán, 25 m. from the Gulf of Mexico, It 
is a manufacturing center and has railroad con- 
nections to all parts of the State. Mérida is the 
seat of the University of Yucatán. The city was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1542. Population, 
ca. 100,000. 

Mérida, a city of Venezuela, capital of the 
state of the same name, about 60 m. s. of Lake 
Maracaibo. It is located on an elevated plateau 
and is surrounded by a farming and mining 
country. The chief buildings include a cathedral 
and a university. Among the manufactures are 
carpets, machinery, and cotton and woolen goods. 
Earthquakes partly destroyed the city in 1812 and 
in 1894. Population, ca. 15,000. 

Meriden (mér’i-den), a city of Connecticut, 
in New Haven County, 18 m. N. of New Haven. 
It is on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR. The noteworthy buildings include the Cur- 
tis Memorial Library, the Meriden Hospital, the 
Connecticut School for Boys, and several colo- 
nial homesteads, The manufactures include silver- 
ware, lamps, electric fixtures, airplane accessories, 
glassware, hardware, machinery, iron and brass 
castings, and bedding. Originally it was a part 
of Wallingford, but became a separate town in 
1806 and was chartered as a city in 1867. Popu- 
lation, 1950, 44,088. 

Meridian (mé-rid’i-an), the great circle pass- 
ing through the place where the observer stands 
and through both Boles. Properly, there are as 
many meridians as places on the earth’s surface. 
It is midday or noon at any place when the sun 
reaches that place. Longitude may be reckoned 
in degrees, minutes, and seconds east or west of 
any given meridian, but in geography the degrees 
of longitude are indicated east or west of some 
particular meridian. No place can have a location 
higher than 180° cast or west, since distance is 
measured only one-half around the earth from 
the meridian taken as a basis. A convention held 
at Washington in 1884 decided that the meridian 
of Greenwich, England, should be taken as the 
basis for the world, and that the astronomical 
day should begin at noon from and after Jan. 1, 
1885. Celestial meridians are imaginary circles 
that pass through the poles of heaven and 
the zenith of any locality on earth. 

Meridian, a city in Mississippi, county seat of 
Lauderdale County, 85 m. £. of Jackson. It is 
on the Southern, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and 
other railroads. It has railroad shops, cotton 
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and cottonseed oil mills, brick plants, feed 
and grain mills, and woodworking plants. It was 
laid out in 1854 and chartered in 1860. Largely 
destroyed by Sherman's army in 1864, it was re- 
built after the Civil War. Population, 1940, 35,481; 
in 1950, 41,893. 

Mérimée (mé-ré-md’), prosper, novelist and 
historian, born in Paris, France, Sept. 28, 1803; 
died Sept. 23, 1870. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but did not practice his profes- 
sion. In 1830 he entered the government service, 
holding various positions until 1853, when he 
became a senator of the empire. For some time 
he was instructor of ancient and historical monu- 
ments in France, about which he published a 
number of books. His “Colomba,” an account of 
the vendetta of Corsica, and his “Carmen,” a 
romance, were widely read. He is the author of 
both narrative and dramatic fiction. As the trans- 
lator of Russian classics, he familiarized the 
French with Russian literature. His correspond- 
ence, published posthumously, evoked much in- 
terest in literary circles. 

Merino (mé-ré’né), a breed of domestic sheep, 
originally reared in Spain, but now acclimated 
in North America, Australia, and other con- 
tinents. This grade of sheep is noted for its 
excellent wool, It has long legs, is rather small 
in size, and its flesh is not highly esteemed. The 
males are horned and somewhat larger than the 
females, 
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Merivale (mčr’i-vāl), cHARLES, historian, born 
in London, England, Mar. 8, 1808; died Dec. a 
1893. He was the son of John Herman Merivale 
(17791844), a noted English scholar and trans- 
lator, was graduated from Cambridge in 1830, an 
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afterward became a tutor and fellow of that in- 
stitution. Later he was ordained as minister, be- 
came a preacher of the university, and was made 
dean of Ely in 1869. His chief work was the 
“History of the Romans under the Empire” 
(1850-62). His brother, HERMAN Merivate (1806- 
74), was noted as an author and statesman, and 
served a number of years as secretary for the 
colonies and for India. His works included “His- 
torical Studies" and “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” 

Merlin (mér'lin), a bird of the falcon family, 
differing from the genus Falco aesalon in having 
longer and more slender tarsi and toes. It is bold 
in habits, from 10 to 12 in, in length, and may 
be trained like a falcon (see Falconry). The 
color of the males is somewhat variegated; they 
have a bluish-gray tail, reddish-brown feathers 
on the back of the neck, bluish-gray on the head, 
and reddish-yellow on the breast and lower parts, 
The females are uniformly of a bluish-ash color, 
and they nest on the ground, Several species have 
been described, The common merlin of Europe 
resembles the American pigeon hawk. 

Merlin Ambrosius (#mér'lin čm-brözh'ůs), 
an ancient prophet of Wales, supposed to have 
lived in the 5th century. An account of him is 
given by Geoffrey of Monmouth (q.v.), who 
credits him with having been an adviser of King 
Arthur, He is mentioned in many poems from 
the time of Spenser to that of Tennyson; he is a 
prominent character in Tennyson's "Idylls of the 
King” and in James Branch Cabell’s novel 
“Jurgen,” 

Mermaid (mér’mdd), a legendary marine 
creature with the head and torso of a beautiful 
woman, and the lower body of a fish. Mermaids 
play an important part in Celtic and Teutonic 
folklore and have a definite relationship with 
the sirens (q.v.) of classical mythology. 

Merovingians (mér-é-vin'jignz), a name 
derived from Merwig (Merowig or Merovens), 
who was king of the western Franks from 448 to 
457 and the founder of the Merovingian dynasty, 
This dynasty was the first of the Germanic kings 
in Gaul and was succeeded by the pets 
(q.v.) dynasty in 752. The latter was fous by 
Pippin the Short. Clovis (q.v.), the grandson of 
Merwig, became the first Christian sovereign of 
the Franks. Dagobert I (q.w.) is noted as one of 
the most prominent of the Merovingian rulers. 

Merriam (méri-am), cintos mart, natural- 
ist, born in New York City, Dec. 5, 1855; died 
in Berkeley, Calif., March 19, 1942. A juate 
of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale Univ. 
and of the Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Columbia Univ. (1879), Merriam practiced medi. 
cine from 1879 to 1885 and then served for 25 
years as chief of the U.S. Biological Survey. In 
1910 he began a series of biological studies under 
a trust fund established by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 
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books are “Birds of Connecticut” (1877), "Indian 
Population of California" (1905), "The Acorn, a 
Neglected Source of Food” (1918), "The Buffalo 
in Northern California” (1926), and “Annikadel 
History of the Universe” (1928), 

Merrick (mér'rik), Lxonano, author, born 
uaonaxp mitis in London, England, Feb. ar, 
1864; died there, Aug. 7, 1939. He studied at 
Brighton Coll. and spent several years in South 
Africa before returning to England for a short 
carcer on the stage. Thereafter he devoted his life 
to writing plays and novels, described as comedies 
with a background of impending tragedy, Al- 
though he rarely attracted a large popular audi- 
ence, he was rated highly by the critics and 
authors of his time. His works include “The Man 
Who Was Good” (1892), “One Man's View” 
(1897), “Conrad in Quest of His Youth” (1903), 
“The House of Lynch” (1907), and the plays 
“When the Lamps Are Lighted” and “The 
Elixir of Youth,” 

Merrill (mér’ril), county seat of Lincoln 
County, Wis, on the Wisconsin River, 15 m. 
above Wausau, It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R.R, and is a market for 
lumber and farm produce, The principal build- 
ings include the city hall and the courthouse, 
Among the manufactures are paper, canned foods, 
milk, candy, and woolens. Merrill was settled in 
1875 and incorporated in 1880, Population, 1905, 
9,197; in 1940, 8,711; in 1950, 8951. 

Merrill, rank pow, army officer, born i 
Woodville, Mass., Dec. 4, 1903; died at Fernan- 
dina Beach, Fla, Dec. 11, 1955. He enlisted in 
the army (1922) and was later (1929) graduated 
from West Point. In 1937 he was assigned to 
Tokyo to learn Japanese; in 1941 he became 
intelligence officer to Gen, Douglas MacArthur 
(q.v.) in Manila, When Pearl Harbor was, at- 
tacked, he was in Burma, and he remained 
there, on the staff of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
(q.#.). In 1943 a group of volunteers was; as- 
sembled for special training in jungle fighting. 
Called Merrill's Marauders, these commagdo- 
type rangers helped clear the way for the fanjous 
Ledo Road, Merrill later headed the Allied head- 
uarters liaison group for the China-Burma-India 

ter. In 1944 he became deputy US, com 
mander in the Burma-India theater and in 1946 
was assigned to the Western Defense Command 
under Stilwell. He retired in 1947, becoming 
(1949) New Hampshire's highway commissioner, 

Merrimac (méri-mik), an ironclad ves 
sel important in the Civil War. Scuttled by 
Union forces in Hampton Roads, the Merrimac 
was reconstructed and armor-plated by the Con- 
federates. Renamed the Virginia, it destroyed the 
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Union ships Congress and Cumberland at New- 
port News, but was routed by the Monitor (q.v.) 
on March 9, 1862, in a battle which marked a 
turning point in naval warfare. The vessel was 
destroyed in May by the Confederates as they 
evacuated Norfolk. See also Ironclad Vessels, and 
color plate, Fighting Ships Through the Ages, in 
Volume XI. 

Merrimac was also the name of a collier sunk 
by Lt. Richard Hobson on June 3, 1898, in the 
harbor mouth at Santiago de Cuba in a daring 
effort to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 

Merrimack (méri-mak), a river of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. It is formed by 
the confluence of the Winnipesaukee and Pemige- 
wasset rivers at Franklin, N.H., flows almost due 
south into Massachusetts, thence has a northeast- 
erly course, and discharges into the Atlantic 
Ocean near Newburyport. It is navigable to Hav- 
erhill, about 16 m. The Merrimack is noted for 
its fisheries and as a source of considerable water 
power. Among the cities on its banks are Con- 
cord, Manchester, and Nashua (N.H.), and Hav- 
erhill, Lawrence, and Lowell (Mass.). 

Merritt (mér’rit), wesley, soldier, born in 
New York City, June 16, 1836; died at Natural 
Bridge, Va., Dec. 3, 1910. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1860, and was assigned with 
his regiment to Utah in 1861. Subsequently he 
served in the Virginia campaign and was made 
a major general for his bravery at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. General Grant appointed him as one 
of three commissioners to arrange the terms of 
Gen. Lee’s capitulation. In 1882 he was chosen 
superintendent of the Military Acad. at West 
Point. He became a major general of the regular 
army in 1895, and in 1898 was assigned to the 
new military department of the Pacific and the 
Philippines. In June 1898, he sailed for Manila, 
and in August went to Paris to confer with the 
American members of the peace commission. He 
retired with the rank of major general in 1900. 

Merritt Parkway (mèrit pärk'wā), a dual- 
lane super-highway in the southwestern part of 
Connecticut, in Fairfield County. The Parkway 
(completed on Sept. 2, 1940) parallels Long 
Island Sound and is the first link of a planned 
parkway system for the entire state of Connecti- 
cut, Built at a cost of $21,000,000, the Parkway 
extends for 38 m., from the New York state line 
to the Housatonic River bridge near Milford, 
Conn. It was named for Connecticut Congress- 
man Schuyler Merritt. 

Merry Widow (mčr’i wid's), tHe, English 
title of the light opera (originally, in German, 
“Die lustige Witwe”) by the Hungarian com- 
poser, Franz Lehar. Since its première in 1905, 
it has been an international favorite. It was pro- 
duced for the first time in America in 1907. 

Mersey (mér’zi), a river of England, having 
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its source in north Derbyshire, and flowing on a 
westerly course into the Irish Sea near Liverpool. 
It courses through a fertile country and has been 
made navigable by a canal to Manchester. A tun- 
nel passing under it connects Liverpool with 
Birkenhead. Sandbars at the mouth of the river 
were removed in 1895, and thereafter large ves- 
sels could enter the river at low-water mark, The 
entire length is 70 m. 

Merthyr-Tydfil (mér’thér-tid’ fil), a city of 
Glamorganshire, Wales, on the Taff River, 24 m. 
N. of Cardiff. It is important principally on ac- 
count of its extensive coal mines and steel mills, 
Population, 1948 (est.), 59,600. 

Mesa (md‘si), an elevated tract of land, or 
plateau (q.v.). The word mesa is of Spanish 
origin and means table. Mesas form in regions 
where weak, readily wastable rock is covered by 
a horizontal layer of strong, hard rock. Wind 
and water eat away and carry off most of the 
material, leaving temporarily ox}; blocks of soft 
rock capped and protected by hard rock. The 
mesa occupies only a very smaìi percentage of the 
total area of the region in which it is found. 
Mesas are common in Colorado, Arizona and 
other Southwestern states, including the Mesa 
Encantada (Enchanted) in New Mexico and the 
Mesa Verde (Green) in Colorado. 

Mesentery (més’én-tér-j), the broad double 
fold of the peritoneum, by which the small in- 
testine is attached to the spinal column. It in- 
closes the nerves and: blood vessels that supply 
the intestines. Between its folds are numerous 
lacteals and lymphatics as well as the ganglia 
known as the mesenteric glands. These glands 
are about the size of an almond and number from 
100 to 150. The mesentery extends nearly the 
entire length of the intestine and is nearly 4 in. 
wide. "i 

Meshed (mčsh'čd), or MasH-HaD, a city of 
northeastern Iran, capital of the province of 
Khorassan, and an important commercial center. 
It is celebrated as the sacred city of the Shiites, 
a sect of the Mohammedans. The city has 
one of the most noted mosques of the Moslem 
world, is surrounded by a wall, and has several 
sepulchers, among them those of Nadir Shah, 
Haroun-al-Raschid, and the Persian poet Firdusi. 
It has many schools, several minor mosques, 
public buildings, and a number of theological 
and secular colleges. The manufactures. include 
clothing, jewelry, silk and cotton goods, rugs, 
velvets, carpets, sword blades, cutlery and uten- 
sils. Population, 1949, 176,471- z 

Mesmer (més’mér), FRIEDRICH ANTON, physi- 
cian, born near Lake Constance, in Switzerland, 
May 23, 1733; died in Meersburg, Switzerland, 
March 5, 1815. Of German ancestry, he studied 
medicine at Vienna. He investigated the ment@ 
phenomena that came to be called mesmerism 
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(q.v.), and wrote several papers on the subject, 
the first appearing in 1775. Three years later he 
settled at Paris, where he practiced the art with 
considerable success. The French government ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate his method, 
Benjamin Franklin serving as one of the commis- 
sioners. The commission’s report, which was un- 
favorable, diminished public confidence, and he 
later returned to Switzerland, where he died in 
comparative obscurity. 

Mesmerism (méz'mér-iz’m), or ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM, a form of medical treatment originated 
by Friedrich A. Mesmer (q.v.); a term applied 
to the artificial influencing of nervous or mental 
states by suggestion, or induced autosuggestion, 
from another person. Mesmer, who also believed 
that the stars and the heavenly bodies exercise an 
influence over men and animals (see Astrology), 
found that he could produce what he called 
animal magnetism by making certain passes over 
the bodies of his patients with magnets. He then 
found that he could achieve the same effects 
without the magnets and came to believe that 
animal magnetism was a mysterious occult power 
residing in himself alone; but actually the use of 
suggestion had long been known, and practiced 
by cult leaders since earliest civilizations. En- 
tirely empirical, Mesmer actually had no scien- 
tific basis for his theory of animal magnetism. 
James Braid, an Englishman, in 1842, was the 
first to associate hypnotism, a term which he 
coined, with the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem, and hence to begin the establishment of a 
scientific basis for the subject. 

Among the conditions necessary for the mes- 
merized state are that the person to be mesmer- 
ized gaze fixedly at some bright object, or at 
some individual, or otherwise be forced to con- 
centrate. The patient is caused, by his hypnotic 
concentration, to pass into a state resembling 
sleep; while thus affected he remains un- 
conscious, 

Various stages in mesmerism are recognized, 
the highest being the state of muscular rigidity. 
During such a state the muscles are set rigidly, 
and the patient may be lifted by taking hold of his 
feet and head. When in this state, the patient 
is devoid of sensation and is insensible to pain, 
but during a state of being slightly hypnotized he 
may be made to imagine various things, such as 
believing himself a different individual, seeing 
peculiar things, or feeling uncommon sensations, 
because of his susceptibility to suggestion. 

Mesmerism (or hypnotism) is successfully em- 
ployed as a therapeutic device in many mental 
and nervous diseases, especially in insomnia and 
various neuroses. Psychiatrists also hypnotize the 
Patient, often with the aid of drugs, in order to 
allow the patient to bring to the surface of con- 
Sciousness repressed thoughts and memories 
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which are the basis of his mental illness and 
which would be too difficult to recall or to face 
in the normal waking state. Hypnotism is also 
extensively used by quacks and charlatans, by 
magicians, and by mediums and mystics. See 
Hypnotism; Somnambulism, 

Mesocephaly (mčz-ő-sčf'â-lē). See Brachy- 
cephaly. 

Mesolithic (mé-sd-lith’ik), or EPIPALEOLITHIC 
PERIOD, in geology, the era between the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic (qq.v.) periods. Its civilization 
is subdivided into lesser cultures named princi- 
pally for the places where relics have been found. 

Meson (més6n), the name given to particles 
of matter of mass intermediate between electrons 
and nucleons (protons or neutrons). The name 
is derived from the Greek meso, meaning inter- 
mediate, Mesons were first discovered in cosmic 
rays in 1936, and subsequently new types of 
mesons have been found, All types of mesons are 
unstable and spontaneously decay with the pro- 
duction of other particles, and with the release 
of energy of an amount corresponding to the de- 
crease in proper mass. They are now classified as 
y-mesons and m-mesons. } 

The p-mesons have a mass about 210 times that 
of the electron, carry the same electric charge as 
the electron, and may be either positively or nega- 
tively charged. Their average life before decay 
is about two-millionths of a second. They decay 
by the production of an electron and two neutral 
particles which are probably neutrinos. The nega- 
tive p-meson may be captured by atomic nuclei 
also, in which event most of the energy released 
is carried away as a neutrino (q.v.). 

The -mesons occur both as electrically charged 
particles and as neutral particles. The charged 
-mesons have a mass about 276 times the elec- 
tron mass, carry the same charge as the electron, 
and may be either positively or negatively 
charged. Their average life before decay is about 
one one-hundred-millionth of a second. They 
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decay by the production of a y-meson and a 
neutrino, The negative m-meson may be captured 
by atomic nuclei also, in which event most of the 
energy appears as kinetic energy of the protons 
and neutrons forming the nucleus, and a violent 
nuclear disruption occurs. The neutral 7-mesons 
have a mass about 264 times the electron mass. 
Their average life before decay is not known, but 
is less than one ten-thousandth of a billionth of 
a second. They decay by the production of two 
photons, że., two particles of light or electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

The z-mesons, both charged and neutral, are 
created in sufficiently high energy collisions be- 
tween nucleons, or by the interaction of a photon 
of sufficiently high energy with an atomic nucleus. 
They are produced by the cosmic rays, and have 
recently been produced in the larger cyclotrons 
and synchrotrons. The y-mesons, so far, have 
been observed only as the result of the decay of 
charged 7-mesons. 

The z-mesons are believed to be the origin of 
the very strong forces which bind the neutrons 
and protons together in the atomic nuclei, but 
the understanding of these forces, still incom- 
plete, has received a great deal of emphasis. More 
recently other particles, more massive than either 
pw- OF m-Mesons, were discovered in cosmic rays, 
which were named V-particles. These particles 
suffer spontaneous decay with an average life of 
about one ten-billionth of a second and seem to 
produce mesons in their decay. See also Accel- 
erators; Atomic Energy; Cosmic Rays. 

Mesopotamia (més-d-pd-ta’ mi-a). See Iraq. 

Mesothorium (més-6-thd’ri-tim), the prod- 
uct of the radioactive disintegration of thorium. 
Two kinds of atoms are known by this name, 
mesothorium I and mesothorium II. Mesotho- 
rium I is an isotope of radium and is itself radio- 
active with a half-life of 6.7 years. Mesothorium 
II has a half-life of 6.2 hours. Both kinds emit 
beta particles. Because of the long half-life of the 
thorium parent and the very short half-lives of the 
mesothorium “daughters,” only 4/10,000,000,000 
of the thorium in any mineral is mesothorium. 
Both of these were isolated by Otto Hahn in 1905. 

Mesotron (mé’sd-trén). See Meson. 

Mesozoic (més-d-z0'tk), the name com- 
monly applied to the geological period between 
the Paleozoic and the Cenozoic (9q.v.). The 
epoch is sometimes termed the Secondary period. 
It includes the age of reptiles. The rocks are 
known as Triassic, O6litic, and Cretaceous. 

Mesquite (més-két’ or mé/két), any one of 
numerous plants known botanically as Prosopis, 
in the pulse family, especially several species 
native to the southwestern U.S., the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America, They may grow 
as spiny shrubs to g ft. tall, or as trees from 20 to 
60 ft. The leaves consist of many small leaflets; 
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small greenish flowers cluster densely near the 
leaves; and drooping clusters of pods (rather like 
string beans) may grow as long as 8 in. Bees 
visit the flowers for honey, and the sweet, pulpy 
pods are used to make both a beverage and a 
food. These plants are of special value because 
they grow in arid regions which will support no 
other crop plants. The hard, heavy, durable wood 
is used for posts, tools, and fuel. Mesquite gum, 
which exudes from the bark, is used like gum 
arabic (q.v.), chiefly for making candy, mucilage, 
and sizing. Mesquite grass is a name given to 
several kinds of forage grasses native to the arid 
U.S. Southwest. 

Messenia (més-sé’ni-d), or MESSENA, a re 
gion of ancient Greece, in the southwestern part 
of the Peloponnesus, famous for its fertility and 
production of wheat. In the early history of 
Europe it possessed great opulence and power, 
but was vanquished by two wars with Sparta, 
known as the Messenian Wars (743-724 8.c. and 
685-668 B.c.). After losing both wars, the Mes- 
senians emigrated, largely to Sicily; the present 
Messina takes its name from them. Messenia is 
the name of a department of modern Greece, 
with an area of ca. 1,225 sq. m. and a popu- 
lation of ca. 297,000. 

Messiah (més-si’a), from the Hebrew “mash- 
iackh,” meaning anointed. The Jews of the 
Greek-speaking regions translated this into 
“Christos” or “Christ.” The term came to signify 
in Jewish writings the expected deliverer of the 
Jewish people. He would be anointed as king 
but instead of calling him king (which has a 
civil or profane meaning) the Jews called this 
king “The Anointed,” thus emphasizing his 
moral and religious role. The prophet Daniel 
mentions a Messiah who was to appear and re- 
build Jerusalem, but the city was to be de- 
stroyed by foreign invaders. The Jews applied 
the messianic prophecies as foretelling of a tem- 
poral king, who they thought would rise to lib- 
erate them from the oppression of foreigners. 
Jesus Christ affirmed himself to be the Messiah 
of Daniel’s prophecy, and especially declared that 
the kingdom of God, based upon the truth taught 
by him, shall never be destroyed. All Christendom 
has acknowledged the claim, but according to 
Jewish belief the Messiah is still to be expected. 
In contemporary Jewish circles there is a division 
of opinion about the meaning to be given to the 
word Messiah. Only the most Orthodox look for 
a personal Messiah, whereas Reformed and Con- 
servative Jews regard the ends to be achieved by 
the Messiah to be in reality the corporate effort 
of enlightened Jewry. ; 

Messina (mčs-sē'nå), a city of Sicily, capital 
of a province of the same name, on the Strait 
of Messina, 59 m, n.e. of Catania. The railroad 
conveniences and the commodious harbor have 
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been instrumental in developing a large trade. 
Emigrants from Messenia founded the city in 
732 8.c. Subsequently it passed into possession of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans. In 1861 it was made 
a part of Italy. Several severe earthquakes dam- 
aged it severely, particularly in 1908, when the 
larger part of its business section and many lives 
were destroyed, Population, ca. 200,000. 

Messina, strair or, a narrow channel be- 
tween Sicily and Italy, connecting the Ionian and 
the Tyrrhenian Seas. It is from 2 to 12 m, wide 
and 26 m. long. The tide is irregular and the 
current is swift, making navigation somewhat 
dangerous. Messina and Reggio, two important 
Ports, are located, respectively, on its western and 
eastern shores, The Allies’ entry of the port on 
Aug. 17, 1943, was the signal for the end of 
organized resistance in Sicily during World War 
II. See also Scylla and Charybdis. 

Meta (ma’ta), a river of South America, 
which has its source in the Andean Mts. It flows 
northeast a distance of 700 m. and joins the 
Orinoco in Venezuela. The larger portion of its 
course is through Colombia. The valley of the 
Meta is noted for its fertility. 

Metabolism (mé-tab’d-liz'm), the changes 
which foods undergo as they are absorbed in 
the digestive tract, beginning soon after mastica- 
tion and continuing until the waste products are 
excreted. It embraces two processes: anabolism 
or assimilation (chemical change of elements in- 
troduced into the body by breathing, eating and 
drinking into the complex substances of which 
the body is built and which it needs for function- 
ing) and katabolism or dissimilation (the break- 
ing-down process involved in tissue-building). 
Life is sustained by four principal types of food, 


namely, proteins, fat, carbohydrates, and mineral 
matter, each of which is important in planning a 
well-balanced diet. 

Metallurgy (měrgl-lúr-jý), the art of eco- 
nomically extracting metals from ores, including 
smelting, reducing, refining, alloying, and kin- 
dred processes. The methods employed in ex- 
tracting metals from ores differ greatly, Various 
metals are found in a pure state. Such is the case 
with gold, silver, platinum, and many others, 
when they are said to be virgin or native, and 
are washed in troughs to separate them from 
other substances. This process was employed quite 
generally in early mining in California, Australia, 
and Alaska, but in the larger mining enterprises 
the metals are found mostly in combination with 
elements, such as chlorine, oxygen, sulphur, and 
others, and to secure the ores it is necessary to 
employ boring machinery and powerful explo- 
sives. 

After being brought to the surface, the ores 
are taken to a crushing mill, where they are 
ground by large rollers into small particles, and 
afterward the different metallic substances are 
separated by machinery. In some localities stamp- 
ing mills are used instead of crushing rollers 
to reduce the ore to fine particles, which is usually 
the method of treating tin ores, as they need to 
be reduced to a fine powder. In stamping mills 
heavy pieces of iron are lifted to some height 
above the ores, which, in falling by their own 
weight, crush the substances like hammers, After 
the ore has been reduced to a state sufficiently 
fine, it is sifted on a jigging sieve to separate the 
finer portions that include the more valuable 
metals, and these portions are next shaken in 
water. It is apparent that the heavier metals will 
sink more quickly than the lighter; thus, they 
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are segregated on shaking tables. Selective flota- 
tion by means of special chemical reagents may 
be used to further separate the minerals. The 
concentrates thus obtained are usually treated by 
sintering and roasting by which volatile consti- 
tuents are expelled. 

Gold and silver ores are sometimes treated by 
a process known as amalgamation, in which these 
metals are dissolved out by mercury and are 
afterward separated from the amalgam by distilla- 
tion. In the cyanide process, which is used for low 
grade ores, the ores are crushed and treated by 
a solution of cyanogen and afterward the metals 
are secured by various processes. Lately electrol- 
ysis has been adopted extensively in metallurgy, 
the process of treating the ores being somewhat 
similar to the essentials of electrotyping. Various 
other methods are in use, depending upon the 
kind and character of the ores in which the 
metals are found. 

Metals and Alloys (mét’dz, al’oiz). Metals 
are elements which have a characteristic sheen 
and luster when freshly cleaned, are conductors 
of heat and electricity, and will separate at the 
cathode during electrolysis, when suitably pre- 
pared. They are roughly classified as the light 
metals, among which are the alkali metals, 
potassium, rubidium, cesium; the alkaline earth 
metals, such as calcium, strontium, and mag- 
nesium; the earthy metals, such as aluminum and 
cerium; the heavy metals, among which are the 
sharp metals, iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, and 
copper; the noble metals, gold, silver, platinum, 
tantalum, and palladium; the dase metals, lead, 
antimony, tin, cadmium, zinc; and the lone 
liquid metal, mercury. 

Rare metals, so called because their ores are 
not abundant or because the refining process is 
difficult, are tantalum, tungsten, molybdenum, 
cesium, rubidium, and columbium. The first three 
are important in radio equipment and electrical 
apparatus. Cesium and rubidium emit electrons 
only in the presence of light and are thus suited 
for use in photoelectric cells. 

Metals have the property of displacing hydro- 
gen from acids, or another metal from solutions 
of their salts in varying degrees. This varying abil- 
ity is referred to as the electromotive series of 
metals, 


ELECTROMOTIVE (or ELECTROCHEMICAL) SERIES OF 


THE METALS 
1. Lithium 9. Chromium 17. Copper 
2. Potassium 10, Iron 18. Arsenic, an- 
3. Calcium 11. Cadmium timony, 
4. Sodium 12. Cobalt bismuth 
5. Magnesium 13. Nickel 19. Mercury 
6. Aluminum 14. Tin 20. Silver 
7. Manganese 15. Lead 21. Platinum 
8. Zinc 16. Hydrogen 22. Gold 


Any metal in this series will displace any metal 
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below it from its salts. This is an important 
factor in the electrolysis of metals. 

Other properties of metals are electrical con- 
ductivity, hardness, ductility, and elasticity. Each 
metal has its own characteristic property and 
when mixed with other metals to form alloys, 
may acquire new and useful properties. Amal- 
gams are solutions of metals in mercury. 

Tron anD Steet. Iron ores, usually a hematite 
or magnetite, are mined, concentrated where 
necessary (beneficiation), and transported to a 
furnace near coal and limestone. The ore is con- 
verted to pig iron in the blast furnace and then 
delivered to a purifying mill. It may be treated 
by blasting with air in a Bessemer converter to 
oxidize the excess of carbon and impurities, and 
further treated with spiegel (manganese iron 
alloy) and other alloying or purifying material 
and cast into ingots of steel. The pig iron may 
also be treated in the open-hearth furnace where 
it is held molten at high temperature, impurities 
are oxidized and removed, usually under basic 
(alkaline) conditions to remove phosphorus. The 
finished steel is then tapped into ingots which 
have predetermined compositions. Steel is pure 
iron containing carbon up to two per cent. Other 
ingredients, such as silicon, phosphorus and man- 
ganese give special properties to steel. Steel ingots 
may be remelted in an electric furnace and alloyed 
with other metals, The composition of some of 
these alloy steels is given in the accompanying 
table. 

See also Steel. 

Wroucut Iron. Pig iron heated in a reverba- 
tory furnace to remove carbon and impurities, 
and incorporated with a small amount of slag, 
is a nearly pure iron of great toughness. 

SrarnLess Steet. This is an alloy of iron con- 
taining 18 per cent of chromium, eight per cent 
of nickel, and small amounts of carbon. It is very 
strong, takes a high polish, and is not affected 
by acids which occur in food products. It is re- 
sistant to the stronger acids except phosphoric 
and is remarkable for its resistance to concen- 
trated nitric acid. This alloy is rapidly replacing 
copper and tin in the food and drug processing 
industries. See also Steel. 

STEEL ALLoys IN Common UsE om 
Name Composition Use or Characteristic 


Steel (Low Carbon) Carbon .05 to .25% Cutting tools. 
(Medium Carbon) Carbon 0.4 to 0.8% 


Geen Geet, Soe 
Molybdenum Steel Variable Improved quality 
Nickel Steel Nickel 3.5% Corrosion resistant snd 
Nitrided Steel Steel treated with Very hard. 
Stainless Steel Chron 18% Corrosion resistant. 
Steel zsten 18%  Self-hardening steel. 
re o 
Vanadium Steel eee 0.1 to Keeani oni 
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METAL ALLOYS (EXCEPT STEEL) IN Common Use 


Name Composition Use 
Aluminum Brass Copper 70% For exposure to sea- 
ine 27% water. 
Aluminum 3% 
Aluminum Bronze Copper 90% Ornamental work. 
Aluminum 10% 
Babbitt Tin 80% Bearings. 
Copper 5% 
Antimony 15% 
Bell Metal Copper 80% Bells. 
Tin 20% 
Brass Copper 70% Sheets, tubes, 
ine 30% idges. 
Bronze Copper 88% Valves, fittings. 
inc 2% 
è Tin 10% 
Chromel or Nichrome Nickel 60% Electric resistance 
Chromium 40% wire. 
Delta Metal 'opper 55% Mining machinery. 
Zine 44% 
A Tron 1% 
Duralumin Aluminum 95.5% Airplane and auto 
Copper 3.0% parts. 
Manganese 1.0% 
‘ Magnesium 0.5% 
Fusible Alloy Bismuth 38% Fusible plugs. 
Lead 31% 
Tin 15% 
A Cadmium 16% 
German Silver Nickel 20% Table ware and high 
Fine 25%, s resistance wire. 
5 'opper 55% 
Gold: White Gold 82% Jewelry. 
Nickel 18% 
18 Carat Gold TE oe 
'opper 25% 
14 Carat Gold 58% 
Copper and Silver 
% 
Dental Gold, Palladium— Dental work. 
variable 
Invar Iron 64% Zero expansion with 
Nickel 36% heat. 
Clocks and precision 
r instruments. 
Magnalium Aluminum 90% Lightweight parts of 
Magnesium 10% instruments. 
Manganese Bronze Copper 58% Propeller blades. 
inc 41% Corrosion resistant. 
Tin 0.5% 
Iron 1.0% 
Manganese 0.5% 
Aluminum 1.0% 
Monel Metal Nickel 60% Corrosion resistance. 
Copper 33%, i 
anganese and iron 
Muntz Metal Coy pe M Ships’ bottoms. 
inc 40% 
Pewter Tin 85% Tableware. 
= Lead 15% 
hosphor Bronze Copper 90% Acid resistance. 
Phosphorus 1% 
oA a osphorus 1% 
Silicon-aluminum Silicon 50% An alloy added to alu- 
luminum 50% minum in making 
a die castings. 
ilicon Bronze Copper 95% Telephone wires. 
Ae ilicon 5% 
Ider wd 0% Plumbers’ solder, 
i lectric fusion. 
Stellite Cobalt 80% Corrosion resistance, 
a Chromium 20% 
Sterling Silver Silver 22.5% Tableware, Jewelry. 
'opper 7.5% 
Type Metal 80% Printers’ type. 
Antimony 10% 
Tin 10% 


Metamorphic Rocks (mét-a-mér’fik rks), 
a term applied in geology to rocks originally 
deposited in layers, but afterward so changed 
by the action of heat as to lose all traces of 
stratification. Metamorphism is caused by heat 
acting under pressure in the presence of moisture, 
and consists principally of a rearrangement in 
the chemical constituents of the rocks. Most of 
the metamorphic rocks are nonfossiliferous, but 
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in some species all the traces of fossils have not 
been destroyed. They occur in various periods and 
consist principally of gneiss, schist, eurite, serpen- 
tine, quartz rock, clay slate, and crystalline lime- 
stone. Some of the metamorphic rocks have lost 
all traces of stratification, though others show 
evidences of having been formed by sedimentary 
deposits. 

Metamorphosis (mét-d-mér’fé-sis), a trans- 
formation in the character, structure, form, or 
shape of anything. In entomology it is applied to 
the series of transformations which insects un- 
dergo in their process of development from the 
egg to full maturity. In zoology the term has 
reference to the changes that take place from the 
time that an animal is excluded from the ovum 
or egg until sexual maturity is attained. In chem- 
istry, it refers to the chemical action caused by 
the presence of a peculiar substance, as a ferment, 
resulting in the decomposition of a compound. In 
botany it is applied to the modification of one 
organ into another, as petals into stamens and 
stamens into pistils. 

Metaphor (m2ét’a-for), a figure of speech in 
which one object is likened to another. It is 
used for the purpose of implying that character- 
istics possessed by the one to which it properly 
belongs are possessed in at least some measure 
by the person or object to which it is applied. 
In the expression used by the Psalmist describing 
God’s law as “a light to my feet and a lamp to 
my path,” the use of metaphors is well illustrated. 
The expressions “He was a lion in the fight” and 
“That man is a fox” take advantage of metaphor. 
In the expressions “He fought like a lion” and 
“That man is like a fox” similes are used, a simile 
differing from a metaphor in that a word of like- 
ness is always expressed in the former. 

Metaphosphoric Acid (mét‘a-fos-{67'ik). 
See Phosphoric Acid. 

Metaphysics (mét-d-fi’ziks), a philosophical 
term, the literal meaning of which is that the 
subject with which it deals is meta physica (be- 
hind the physics). From the time of Aristotle, 
or, more exactly, of his editor, Andronicus of 
Rhodes (first century a.D.), the term has signified 
generally those parts of philosophy which deal 
with anything beyond natural objects and which 
are incapable of being dealt with by physical 
research, Thus, in contrast to what we call natural 
sciences, it deals with the ideas, the meanings, 
the causes and the principles of existing things. 
Its opposite, all systems of natural science, we 
call empiric systems, systems which are based on 
experience (see Empiricism). 

The metaphysics of being as such is called gen- 
eral metaphysics or ontology, and deals with the 
problem of reality, treating of its quantity, ie. 
whether there exist many realities or only one, 
and of its quality, Że., the nature of the char- 
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acter of being real. Out of these two fundamental 
questions, the various concepts of general meta- 
physics are developed. 

The great problem, which represents the 
nucleus of the eternal struggle among the various 
philosophical schools, is whether there can be 
any “science” of things beyond nature, whether, 
in fact, there exists any source of knowledge 
which has nothing to do with experience. Philo- 
sophical systems which deny this possibility must 
logically deny the possibility of any metaphysics. 
Thus, empiricism and materialism, which believe 
that we can have only vague, emotional feelings 
about metaphysical concepts and that we cannot 
order or systematize these feelings scientifically, 
simply exclude metaphysics from the realm of 
science. On the other hand, if the possibility of 
a source of knowledge independent of experi- 
ence is affirmed, mystics will deny the existence 
of metaphysics as science, alleging that this ex- 
perience beyond reason needs no scientific sys- 
tematization. Thus, metaphysics is attacked from 
both sides, on the one hand by the “pure scien- 
tists,” the believers only in experience and ex- 
periment, and on the other hand by the mystics, 
who believe that their personal knowledge and 
certainty about God, immortality, existence, and 
truth, can be experienced but can never become 
the subject of any form of science. 

There are almost as many metaphysical sys- 
tems as there are philosophers. Every philosopher 
who has experienced the “metaphysical doubt,” 
who has ever begun to consider whether things 
which appear real to us are actually real, will 
sooner or later develop his own system of meta- 
physics. Whether this system centers around the 
idea of motion, or of time, or of change, or of 
substance, or of identity, or of cause, or even of 
God, does not matter. The important fact is the 
philosophical conviction that things are not as 
they appear to us, that there must be a principle 
or system which orders them and that it is pos- 
sible for the human mind to inquire into and to 
comprehend this principle or last cause. 

The fact that knowledge of the last cause by 
its very nature has limitations which our knowl- 
edge of natural things need not necessarily have, 
does not mean that metaphysical knowledge as 
such is not accessible. However, progress as such, 
the advances made in physics, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and chemistry, where each generation 
knows more than the preceding generation and 
uses the accumulated knowledge of the past in 
its attempts to develop the science further, is not 
possible in metaphysics. There are only different 
systems of metaphysics; one is no “better” or 
“truer” than another. 

For a discussion of the various metaphysical 
systems, see Philosophy and the names of the 
various philosophers, especially Aristotle, Hegel, 
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Kant, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, also Bergson, 
William James, Maritain, and Russell. 

Metcalf (mét’kaf), vicror Howarp, politician, 
born at Utica, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1853; died 1936. He 
was graduated from the Yale Law School. 
He served as a Republican in Congress for three 
terms, but resigned in 1894 to become Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Metchnikoff (méch’ni-kof), xLw, biologist, 
born in Ivanovka, Kharkov, Russia, 1845; died 
1916. After serving as professor of zoology and 
comparative anatomy at Odessa (1870-82), Metch- 
nikoff went to Paris to specialize in research un- 
der Pasteur (q.v.), whom he eventually suc- 
ceeded as director of the Pasteur Inst. (1895). 
He made pioneer studies of intracellular diges- 
tion, the physiological aspects of age in man and 
animals, typhoid fever, diseases of the blood, and 
parallels between zoological research and medical 
theories; He is especially noted for his researches 
in phagocytosis, the properties and functions of 
white blood corpuscles in combating disease. In 
1908 he shared the Nobel Prize for medicine with 
Paul Ehrlich. Many of his important conclusions 
were reported in his scientific articles and books 
such as “La Vieillesse” (1904), “Immunity in In; 
fectious Diseases” (1905), and “Optimistic Essays 
(1907). 

Metempsychosis (mčtčm-sj-kő'sís), the 
theory of transmigration of the soul into another 
body after death. It is a leading principle of many 
mystical beliefs. 

Meteor (mé’té-ér), a small particle of matter 
which moves around the sun in its individual 
orbit. They are doubtless innumerable, but only 
those become visible which enter the earth's 
atmosphere. This means that meteors whose 
orbits do not intersect that of the earth must 
remain unseen and their existence can only 
inferred. Their average velocity is at least 26 m. 
per second. The tremendous friction developed as 
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they rush through the upper atmospheric layers 
generates heat and light by which they become 
visible. Few appear at a greater height than 100 
m. and most are destroyed higher than 40 m. 
If one is large enough to reach the ground, it is 
called a meteorite. Brilliant meteors are designated 
as fireballs, therefore a meteorite is usually classed 
as a fireball while still above the earth’s surface. 
The smaller meteors are commonly known as 
shooting stars; the term bolide is confined to fire- 
balls which burst at considerable heights. Many 
meteors, particularly the brighter ones, leave 
evanescent trains along their paths. Most of these 
trains last less than a second, but in very rare 
cases can remain many minutes. These latter are 
usually found in the stratum lying about 45 m. 
and below 65 m. The smoke-trains, left by fire- 
balls seen in daylight, are very much lower and 
often last a long time. Probably more than a 
million meteors, bright enough to be visible to 
the unaided eye, enter our atmosphere hourly. 

All meteors which meet the earth are mov- 
ing under the sun’s gravitational attraction. In 
certain cases large numbers of meteors on a given 
night seem to come from the same diverging 
point in space, or radiant. This proves that they 
were moving in orbits which were very similar, 
close together, and almost parallel. The Perseids, 
which come to a maximum about August 11 every 
year, form such a group. In 1866 it was proved 
that their orbit was coincident with that of 
Tuttle’s Comet of 1862. Shortly thereafter, the 
Leonids of November were proved to follow the 
same orbit as Tempel’s Comet of 1866. Other 
cases have since been found. It is therefore be- 
lieved that one chief source of meteors must be 
the nuclei of comets, which are themselves un- 
doubtedly composed of small, separate, solid par- 
ticles of assorted sizes. Therefore the partial or 
total disintegration of a comet forms a meteor 
stream. Besides those mentioned, we have the 
Orionids of October and the Geminids of De- 
cember, both of which furnish good annual 
displays. The Leonids, whose history is traced 
back to go2 A.D., return about every 33 years to 
a strong maximum. The finest recorded shower 
was that of Nov. 13, 1833. They furnished excel- 
lent ones also in 1866, 1867, and 1868, and to a 
lesser extent in 1901 and 1931. Another fine dis- 
play may be hoped for about 1964. 

Meteorites are roughly divided into three 
classes: iron, iron-stone, and stone. The largest 
known specimens are among the irons. One in 
southwest Africa, still lying where it fell, weighs 
some 80 tons. The largest on display are in the 
Hayden Planetarium in New York City. One 
there from Greenland weighs 36% tons, the Wil- 
lamette, 16 tons. The Paragould, Arkansas, 
stone meteorite, that fell in 1930, weighed nearly 
half a ton. No new elements have been found 
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in these visitors from space, but about a third 
of the known ones have been detected. The irons 
always have a percentage of nickel in them; the 
stones have the character of igneous, not sedimen- 
tary, rocks. About 1,400 falls of meteorites are 
represented in various collections. Meteor Crater 
in Arizona, a deep depression about 4,200 ft. in 
diameter, was formed by the impact of a mass 
of meteorites, probably indeed the head of a 
comet. Thousands of iron meteorites have been 
found nearby, ranging from small particles to 
masses weighing several hundred pounds. The 
Henbury Craters in Australia, a group of 13, were 
formed in a similar manner, Other meteor 
craters have been found elsewhere and doubt- 
less many remain undiscovered. The Chinese 
give us the first account of the fall of a 
meteorite that can be definitely dated 687 »B.c. 

Meteorology (mé-té-ér-6l'6-¢7), science or 
department of natural philosophy that treats of 
the phenomena of the atmosphere. It relates espe- 
cially to weather and climate, traces their relations 
to each other, and investigates the laws by which 
they are governed. This branch of study has come 
down from remote antiquity, but it did not take 
on its present extensive form and utility until 
the construction of telegraphic communication. 
Observations of weather and climate were made 
by the early Egyptians, whose general discoveries 
were gathered by Aristotle and published in con- 
nection with his own observations. Later Theo- 
phrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, classified many 
of the accepted signs that indicate stability or 
changes of weather and give evidence of ap- 
proaching rain and storm. When such instru- 
ments as the thermometer, barometer, and hy- 
grometer were invented, great strides of progress 
were made in meteorology, which, together with 
extensive explorations of the continents and 
oceans, facilitated the publication of observations 
that soon reduced the study to a science. When 
reports of the climatic conditions of different 
countries began to be published in the early 19th 
century, and later, when telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication became available, it be- 
came possible to collect reports of weather condi- 
tions from remote localities, for use in fore- 
casting weather changes in populated areas and 
to forewarn shipping of the approach of severe 
storms. 

Societies for the investigation of laws that 
regulate meteorological variations were formed 
in the early part of the last century, and toward 
the latter half of that century many of the lead- 
ing governments began to establish public ob- 
servatories. Since all the atmospheric phenomena 
are due to the action of the sun, but are vari- 
ously affected by the altitude, size of land masses, 
proximity to the sea, winds, and character of the 
soil, it has been the purpose to make observations 
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in relation to tue various characteristics of 
weather and climate in different localities at the 
same time, and to make a record of variations at 
different times in the same locality. The former 
serve to secure intelligence regarding changes in 
the current weather while the latter aid in ob- 
taining knowledge of the mean average rainfall 
and temperature of particular places. Many coun- 
tries have taken special means to study the direc- 
tion, velocity, and variability of winds and to 
place the results, together with other valuable 
observations, on tabulated weather reports and 
meteorological maps. 

Benjamin Franklin was among the first to 
make careful observations of meteorological 
phenomena in America. He was one of the 
earliest to call attention to the fact that storms 
of the Northern states come largely from a west- 
erly direction. Thomas Jefferson began tak- 
ing observations at different points in 1772, for 
which purpose he established several stations, 
the two most important being at Monticello 
and Williamsburg, Va. Prior to that observations 
were made in particular localities, but Franklin 
led the way in making simultaneous observations. 
However, the results were not communicated 
extensively until after the telegraph was in- 
vented. The U.S. weather service was originated 
in 1870, as a part of the work of the Army 
Signal Corps, although the medical branch of 


the army had made some observations and 
climatic reports since 1818; in 1891 the weather 
service became the civil Weather Bureau (q.v-), 
under the direction of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
and in 1940 it was transferred to the Dept. of 
Commerce, where it operates in coordination 
with the Civil Aeronautics Admin. The bureau 
prepares forecasts of the weather for the general 
public as well as for industry, commerce, and 
transportation, and issues daily weather maps and 
extensive weather data and warnings. 

Meter (mé’t’'r). See Metre. 

Methadon (méth’a-dén), also known as AMI- 
DONE, DOLOPHINE, ADANON, 10820, and an-148, a 
morphine-like synthetic drug, whose chemical 
composition is 6-dimethylamino-4, 4-diphenyl-3- 
heptanone. It was developed in Germany during 
World War II as an analgesic. It is a white, crystal- 
line substance, soluble in water to about 5 per cent, 
and bitter in taste. Like morphine, it has addic- 
tion liability, but after withdrawal the abstinence 
symptoms are less intense. 

Methane (méth’an), or MansH cas, the name 
of a gas resulting from the decay of vegetable 
matter under water. It is found in the stagnant 
water of marshes, in many coal mines, and in 
petroleum wells. This gas is colorless and odor- 
less and when lighted burns with a bluish flame. 
Explosions of methane in coal mines are dan- 
gerous to workmen. See also Fire Damp. 
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Methodist (méth’d-dist), one of the largest 
branches of the Protestant Church. It was organ- 
ized about 1729 at Oxford, England, under the 
leadership of George Whitefield and John and 
Charles Wesley. Originally John Wesley called 
those who constituted the church the United 
Society, but students of Oxford originated the 
name Methodist in reference to the strict and 
methodical teaching of Charles Wesley. The 
denomination became independent of the Church 
of England in 1784, but even before that time 
promoted missionary work. The first society of 
the Methodist Church in North America was 
founded in New York City in 1766 and the 
first conference was held in Philadelphia in 1773. 
At a conference in Baltimore, in 1784, the main 
body formally adopted the name Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Methodism is at present classified into over 
20 denominations. World membership is about 
18,500,000. While the communicants are widely 
distributed over the whole world, they are most 
numerous in the English-speaking countries. 
Among the organizations to promote religious 
influence are the Board of Education, the Epworth 
League, the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary societies, the Sunday School Union, and 
the Board of Church Extension. Many period- 
icals, institutions of learning, and forces of mis- 
sionaries are maintained. Methodists in the U.S. 
number ca. 12,000,000. The Methodist Church, 
which joined the reunited (1939) northern 
and southern branches of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (which split in 1844 over slavery) 
and the Methodist Protestant Church, numbers 
ca. 9,000,000, Other Methodist bodies include 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church (1,200,- 
000), African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
(760,000), Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
(400,000), and smaller groups. 

Methuen (mé-thi’en), a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Essex County, 2 m. n.w. of Lawrence. 
It is on the Spicket River and on the Boston & 
Maine R.R. It has the Nevins Memorial Library 
and a number of schools and churches. The 
manufactures include boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen goods, machinery, cordage, and hats. 
Methuen was settled in 1641 and incorporated as 
a town in 1725. Population, 1950, 24,477- 

Methuen (me-thoo’én), PAUL SANFORD, gen- 
eral, born at Corsham Court, England, Sept. 1, 
1845. He studied at Eton and became lieutenant 
of the Scots Guards in 1864. Subsequently he 
served in Western Africa against the Ashantees. 
was connected four years with the diplomatic 
service in Berlin, and in 1881 became assistant 
quartermaster general for the home district. He 
was transferred to Egypt in 1882 and was quarter- 
master general in Bechuanaland in 1884. In the 
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beginning of the war against the Boers he was 
sent with a division of Buller’s army to relieve 
Kimberley, but was wounded at the Modder 
River, and on Nov. 30, 1899, was defeated at 
Magersfontein with a loss of about 1,000 men, 
In June 1900, he operated with Lord Roberts 
against Pretoria and in March 1902, was cap- 
tured near Lichtenburg by a detachment of the 
Boers under Gen. de la Rey. He died Oct. 30, 1932. 
Methuselah (me-thi'ze-la), in the Old Tes- 
tament the son of Enoch and grandfather of 
Noah. He reputedly lived to be 969 years old, the 
oldest person mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 5). 
Methyl Alcohol (méth’él al’ko-hdl). See 
Alcohol. 
` Metonic Cycle (mé-t6n’tk skl), a cycle of 
19 years invented by Meton, a Greek astronomer, 
who flourished at Athens about 432 8.c. The year 
of this cycle consists of 235 lunar months, or 
6,940 days, after which space of time the new 
moon occurs on the same day of the year on which 
it occurred at the beginning of the cycle. The 
eclipses may be reckoned in about the same order. 
Time was reckoned by the Greeks in lunar 
months, the year consisting of 354 days, 8 hours, 
48 minutes, and 33.3 seconds, and upon this 
system of calculation depended the recurrence 
of many religious festivals and rites. However, 
some of the rites were fixed upon the recurrence 
of the seasons, hence they sought to bring their 
year in accord with the solar year, which con- 
sists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 
seconds. Certain inaccuracies in their calculations 
were afterward corrected by Callippus in the 
4th century s.c. The golden number, which is 
indicated in most of the modern almanacs, is the 
number of any year in the cycle. In the Gregorian 
calendar the golden number of any year is reck- 
oned from 1 »B.c., since a new moon occurred on 
January 1 of that year. The golden number of 
any year may be found by adding one to the 
year and dividing the sum by 19, the remainder 
being the golden number. If the year plus 1 is 
divisible by 19 without a remainder, the year is 
the last of a cycle and the golden number is 
19. Thus, 10 was the golden number of 1909. 
Metonymy (mé-t6n'i-mi), the exchange of 
names between things related. It is a figure of 
speech, consisting in the naming of a thing by 
one of its attributes, as substituting the material 
for the thing made, or the inventor for the thing 
invented. For example, we say a man keeps a 
good table, meaning that the food is good. 
Metre (mé’t'r), or METER, a term used in 
prosody to designate the succession of certain 
groups of syllables. The metre in classic lan- 
guages depended upon the way in which long 
and short syllables succeeded one another, but 
in English the metre depends upon the arrange- 
ment of accented and unaccented syllables. In 
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each metre there is one accented syllable and one 
or two unaccented. 

Metric System (mét’rik), a system of meas- 
urement adopted in France at the end of the 18th 
century (see French Revolution). It bases all 
measures of capacity, weight, length, and area 
upon the value of a quadrant of the meridian 
measured between the Equator and the poles. The 
system is a great improvement over all other 
systems for the reason that it is purely decimal. It 
has been adopted in most of the European coun- 
tries for all purposes of measurement. Though 
rarely used in ordinary business transactions in 
the U.S., it is employed extensively in scientific 
fields. The meter is the standard of the metric 
system, which is supposed to be one ten 
millionth of the distance from the Equator to the 
Pole, measured on the earth’s surface at sea 
level. It is 39.37 inches long. The /iter is the unit 
of measures of capacity, both for solids and 
liquids, and equals the cube of one-tenth of a 
meter, or 61.025 cubic inches, or 2.113 pints. The 
gram is the unit of weight. It is equivalent to 
about 15.5 grains avoirdupois weight and equals 
the weight of a cubic centimeter of distilled water 
at maximum density. See Weights and Measures. 

Metronome (mét’ré-nom), an instrument 
for denoting the speed at which a musical com- 
position is to be performed. Essentially, the de- 
vice is a double pendulum in the form of an 
oscillating rod, moving on a pivot, with weights 
at either end. The weight at the base is fixed, 
and the sliding weight at the upper end, above 
the pivot, may be moved toward or away from 
the pivot, thus regulating the number of strokes 
per minute made by the rod. The device is kept 
in motion by a clocklike mechanism. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (mét-ré- 
pol'i-tan mit-zé'tim of ärt), in New York City, 
the largest art museum in the U.S., incorporated 
in 1870, located at Fifth Ave. and 82nd St. Its 
collections of art cover all fields from ancient art 
to the 2oth century and the art of the Far and 
Near East. A special wing is devoted to American 
art. The field of Italian Renaissance is especially 
well represented. Medieval sculpture and archi- 
tectural material, displayed in their contemporary 
settings, are on exhibit in The Cloisters in upper 
Manhattan. Numerous individuals have donated 
special collections. 

_ Metropolitan Opera House (6p’rz hows), 
in New York City, the largest and most famous 
opera house in the U.S.; it was built in 1883 by 
New York socialites to rival the Academy of 
Music. Designed by Josiah Cleveland Cady (1837- 
1919), it follows the plan of Italian opera houses 
of the roth century. Besides the orchestra, it has a 
tier of boxes and four balconies. The seating ca- 
Pacity 1s over 3,500, with space for 280 standees. 
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Since its establishment, the opera house has 
had many changes in ownership and manage- 
ment. Since 1940 it has been owned and operated 
by the Metropolitan Opera Assn., which is gen- 
erally referred to as the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany, as were its predecessors. Henry E. Abbey 
(1846-96) was the first company manager; Rudolf 
Bing was appointed to the post in 1950. 

Metternich (mét/ér-nikh), PRINCE KLEMENS 
WENZEL NEPOMUK LOTHAR VON, Statesman, born 
in Coblenz, Germany, May 15, 1773; died in 
Vienna, Austria, June 11, 1859. A descendant of 
a noble family, he was educated at the Univ. of 
Strasbourg. The French Revolution broke out 
while he was a student there, and he was per- 
manently turned against liberalism. His mar- 
riage (1795) to Eleanore von Kaunitz (the 
first of three marriages) gave him great wealth 
and position. In 1801 he entered the Austrian 
diplomatic service, becoming ambassador to 
Prussia in 1803 and, at Napoleon’s request, 
ambassador to France in 1806. Appointed for- 
eign minister in 1809, Metternich sought to re- 
store Austria’s position as a great power. In 
order to gain time in which to arm his country, 
he arranged the marriage (1810) of Napoleon 
to the Austrian archduchess Marie Louise (or 
Maria Louisa, q.v.) and signed (1812) a treaty 
of alliance with France. Instead of aiding the 
French in their invasion of Russia, however, he 
sent the Austrian forces to aid Russia, joining 
the Quadruple Alliance (q.v.). After the victory 
over Napoleon at Leipzig (1813), Metternich 
was made a prince of the Austrian empire. 

At the Congress of Vienna (q.v.), Metternich 
re-established Austria as a first-rank power, 
and he brought about the promotion of the 
Holy Alliance (q.v.). He was made chancellor 
in 1821 and through his skill in diplomacy 
influenced the policy of the major European 
countries. After drastically restricting the na- 
tionalist movement so popular at that time, 
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he was compelled to flee Austria during the rev- 
olution of 1848. His exile ended in 1851, and he 
returned to Vienna. 

Metuchen (me-tich’en), a borough in Mid- 
dlesex County, New Jersey, 27 m. s.w. of New 
York City. Located near the intersection of the 
New Jersey Turnpike and the Garden State Park- 
way, Metuchen is served by the Pennsylvania 
(passenger) R.R. and the Lehigh Valley (freight) 
R.R. Largely residential in character, it is sur- 
rounded by Edison Township, an industrial area 
specializing in plastics, ceramics, electronics, 
chemicals, and automobile assembly. Nearby are 
the Thomas Edison Memorial Tower, visible for 
many miles, and Camp Kilmer (a currently inac- 
tive military installation). Named for the Indian 
chief Matochsining, meaning “rolling land,” Me- 
tuchen was settled in 1670 by 66 Dutch and 
English families from Newbury, Mass. It was 
incorporated in 1900. Population, 1950, 9,879. 

Metz (méts), a city of France, at the conflu- 
ence of the Seille and Moselle rivers, ca. 180 m. 
nz. of Paris. Metz is the capital of the Mo- 
selle department. Major industries include brew- 
ing and machinery. The city, which dates from 
the Roman era, has many noteworthy build- 
ings, among them the 4th-century church of St. 
Peter aux Nonains, the Gothic cathedral, and 
the 13th-century homes of the Place St. Louis. 
Capital of Merovingian Austrasia, Metz was part 
of Lorraine (q.v.). It became an imperial free 
city, under an archbishop, in the roth century. 
It was occupied by the French in 1552 and made 
the capital of the Three Bishoprics (Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun); it became part of France in 1648. 
In the Franco-German War of 1870-71 it formed 
the principal stronghold of France on the north- 
eastern boundary. It was held by a large military 
force under Bazaine but was captured on Oct. 
27, 1870, after a siege of the German army, 
when 180,000 men became prisoners of war. An- 
nexed by Germany, Metz was greatly strength- 
ened as a fortified city. In 1919 it was annexed 
to France after World War I, and, in 1940, dur- 
ing World War II, it was occupied by German 
forces, but it was liberated by Allied forces in 
November 1944. Population, 1954, 85,701. 

Meunier (mén-yd’), constantin, sculptor and 
painter, born near Brussels, Belgium, April 12, 
1831; died in Brussels, April 4, 1905: After study- 
ing under a sculptor at the Brussels Acad., he 
devoted himself to painting. Meunier became 
noted for his depictions of industrial scenes and 
workers, as in “Tobacco Factory at Seville” 
(Brussels Museum). He continued to concen- 
trate upon these themes when he returned to 
sculpture in his middle age. The bas-reliefs and 
statues (Brussels Museum), in stone and bronze, 
for his unfinished “Monument to Labor” are gen- 
erally considered his best work. 
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Meuse (mūz), in Dutch, maas, a river of 
western Europe. Rising in the Haute-Marne de- 
partment of France, it flows north through an 
industrial and mining region of Belgium and 
into The Netherlands. Turning sharply west, it 
enters the North Sea through an estuary it shares 
with the Rhine River. Along its course (ca. 
575 m.), much of which is navigable, lie Verdun, 
Liége, arid Maastricht. The Meuse is an im- 
portant part of the waterways of the Low 
Countries. 

Mexican War (mék’si-kan war), the war 
between Mexico and the U.S., which extended 
from April 1846 to September 1847. Texas had 
seceded from Mexico and applied for annexation, 
causing Mexico to become apprehensive. The de- 
sire of some Americans to extend the slavery 
territory of the U.S., the desire of others to ac- 
quire California for the U.S., and unsettled 
American property claims against Mexico were 
other elements in creating a hostile feeling be- 
tween the two countries. The U.S. recognized 
Texas as an independent government in 1837, 
annexing it in 1845. A dispute then arose over 
the boundary between Texas and Mexico. As a 
Mexican state, Texas had been bounded on the 
south by the Nueces River; it now claimed the 
Rio Grande as its southwestern boundary. Presi- 
dent James K. Polk favored the Rio Grande as 
the natural boundary between the two countries, 
but Mexico held that the Nueces River was the 
actual western boundary. Early in 1846 Polk 
directed Gen. Zachary Taylor (q.v.) to advance 
to the Rio Grande, where an engagement oc- 
curred between U.S. troops and a force of Mexi- 
cans, April 25, 1846, that resulted in a defeat for 
the Americans and capture of part of their force. 
Polk promptly sent a message to Congress declar- 
ing that Mexico had invaded the territory of the 
U.S. Congress at once responded that “by the act 
of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists” 
and authorized the President to call for 50,000 
volunteers. It also authorized the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 for prosecution of the war. 

General Stephen W. Kearny marched into 
what is now New Mexico and conquered the en- 
tire region. Leaving Col. Alexander W. Doniphan 
in command, he proceeded to California, which 
was speedily conquered with the aid of Capt. 
John C. Frémont (qq.). Meanwhile, Gen. 
Taylor planned the invasion of Mexico. The first 
important battle of the war occurred, May 8, 
1846, at Palo Alto, where Taylor, with 2,300 
men, defeated 6,000 Mexicans. The Mexicans re- 
treated to Resaca de la Palma, where they were 
defeated the following day; they retired in con- 
fusion to Matamoros, many drowning in crossing 
the Rio Grande. Taylor occupied Matamoros on 
May 18. On Sept. 24 he captured Monterrey. 

Much of Taylors army was placed under 
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command of Gen. Winfield Scott, Taylor retain- 
ing his own headquarters at Monterrey. The 
Mexican general, Antonio López de Santa Anna, 
learning of the depletion of Taylor’s army, de- 
cided to attack him with 20,000 men. In the re- 
sulting battle of Buena Vista, which began on 
Feb. 22, 1847, the Mexicans, though vastly su- 
perior in numbers, were defeated after two days. 
Meanwhile, Scott proceeded against Veracruz, 
landing an army there early in March and cap- 
turing the city at the end of the month. Soon 
Scott began his march on Mexico City. At Cerro 
Gordo, ca. 60 m. from Veracruz, he defeated and 
inflicted heavy losses on Santa Anna’s force of 
12,000 Mexicans. The Americans won rapid suc- 
cesses at Puebla, Contreras, and Churubusco. The 
final move: to gain Mexico City began early in 
September, Molino del Rey was captured in 
hand-to-hand fighting, Sept. 8, and the castle of 
Chapultepec was taken on the 1 3th. The Mexi- 
cans evacuated Mexico City on the 14th, and 
Gen. Scott at once took possession of the capital. 

Although some historians hold that Mexico 
provoked the war, many others regard it as a 
case of unjust aggression against a minor power 
in order to gain more territory. Signed Feb. 2, 
1848, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, ending 
the war, provided that the U.S. assume payment 
of $3,250,000 claimed by American citizens 
against Mexico and that $15,000,000 be paid to 
Mexico for the territory ceded, which included 
what now comprises California and the portion 
of Arizona and New Mexico not included in the 
Gadsden Purchase of 1853. 

Mexico (mék’si-k6), a city in Missouri, seat 
of Audrain County, 110 m. w. of St. Louis. It is 
served by the Wabash, the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, 
and the Burlington R.R.’s and is surrounded by a 
productive farming and dairying country. The 
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city’s manufactures include fire clay products, 
bricks, and shoes. Missouri Military Acad, is lo- 
cated here. Mexico was settled in 1833 and incor- 
porated in 1852. Population, 1950, 11,623. 

Mexico, Spanish names, méyico or MÉXICO, 
official name, ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS, a repub- 
lic of North America, located between Central 
America and the U.S., and part of Middle Amer- 
ica. It is bounded on the n. by the U.S., on the x. 
by the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, on 
the s. by British Honduras and Guatemala, and 
on the w. by the Pacific Ocean, Its greatest length 
from north to south is 1,970 m.; its widest point 
amounts to ca. 750 m. and occurs in the north, 
Mexico has an area of 760,335 sq. m. and is the 
third-largest Latin-American republic, being ex- 
ceeded in size only by Brazil and Argentina. A 
large part of its 2,013-m. boundary with the U.S. 
is formed by the Rio Grande (known in Mexico 
as the Rio Bravo or Rio Bravo del Norte). The 
Narrowest part of the country lies between the 
Gulf of Campeche and the Gulf of Tehuantepec; 
to the east and north of this portion, between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, lies 
the Yucatán Peninsula. In the extreme west, be- 
tween the Gulf of California and the Pacific 
Ocean, is the peninsula of Lower California, 
which the Mexicans call by its Spanish name, 
Baja California. The Tropic of Cancer divides 
Mexico into almost equal portions, thus placing 
it partly in the North Temperate Zone and partly 
in the Torrid Zone. The coast line of more than 
5,700 m. includes more than 4,100 m. on the 
Pacific Ocean. Among the many small, fertile 
islands lying off the coast are Cozumel, Cedros, 
and Angel de la Guarda. 

Description: One-seventh of Mexico's surface 
consists of an elevated tableland, some 1,500 m. 
in length, called the Mesa Central (Spanish, 
meaning “central plateau”), site of most of the 
chief cities and greatest population density as 
well as the principal agricultural region. The 
plateau rises gradually from ca. 3,600 ft., near 
the U.S. boundary, to mountains of 8,000 to 
9,000 ft. in the vicinity of Mexico City. Two 
mountain chains enfold the plateau: the Eastern 
Sierra Madre (Sierra Madre Oriental) and the 
Western Sierra Madre (Sierra Madre Occidental). 
They extend in a northwest-southeasterly direc- 
tion, joining south of Mexico City. There are a 
number of high peaks as well as volcanoes 
(mostly dormant or entirely extinct). Orizaba 
(18,700 ft.), sometimes known by its Aztec name, 
Citlaltepetl, in eastern Mexico, is the highest peak 
and in all of North America is exceeded only by 
Mt. McKinley and Mt. Logan; it has not erupted 
since 1687. Popocatepetl (17,887 ft.), in central 
Mexico and second in height, has not erupted 
since 1702 but sometimes gives off smoke; nearby 
is Iztaccihuatl (or Ixtacihuatl), which reaches 
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16,883 ft. Parfcutin, near Uruapan, in the State 
of Michoacán, began as an eruption from the 
fields, following an earthquake in 1943, and be- 
came a volcano of growing height until 1950, 
when eruptions ceased. 

The Rio Grande is the most important river. 
The Pánuco, in the east, flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico at Tampico, The Usumacinta, entering 
the country from Guatemala, flows northward 
into the Gulf of Campeche. The rivers of the 
west include the Sonora and the Yaqui, flowing 
into the Gulf of California, and the Rio de las 
Balsas and the Santiago (also called the Lerma), 
flowing into the Pacific. In the course of the 
Santiago, ca. 15 m. from Guadalajara, are the 
beautiful Juanacatlan falls. Few of the many 
small lakes are important. The largest inland 
body of water is Lake Chapala, located chiefly 
in the State of Jalisco but extending into the 
State of Michoacán; it discharges through the 
Santiago River. 

Climate: Because of the varying altitudes and 
the fact that the Tropic of Cancer virtually halves 
the country between the North Temperate Zone 
and the Torrid Zone, the climate varies from 
section to section. It is hot along the coasts, tem- 
perate farther inland, and rather cold in the high 
regions. A dry season runs from November to 
May, and a rainy season from June to October. 
Rainfall is scarce over much of the interior, rang- 
ing from 18 in. to 25 in.; in some coastal sections, 
however, it amounts to 125 m. Average annual 
rainfall at Mexico City is 23.4 in.; the mean tem- 
perature there is 63° F. Mexico is subject to earth- 
quakes which are occasionally severe. 

Flora and Fauna: The diversified vegtation re- 
flects the great variation in climate and altitude. 
The range extends from the luxuriant growth of 
the tropical lowlands to the deserts of Baja Cali- 
fornia and the north, where cacti are the chief 
flora. There are many varieties of trees, though 
some of the mountains have been cleared of 
timber to supply material for fuel and wood for 
the mines. The lowland forests include mahogany, 
rosewood, gum trees, palms, and oil-bearing trees. 
Oaks, pines, and firs are found at the higher 
altitudes. 

In the mountains live many wild animals, such 
as the puma, bear, ocelot, jaguar, and peccary. 
The tropical forests contain many species of 
monkeys and the sloth. Mexico also has squirrels, 
hares, otters, deer, beavers, rattlesnakes, and coral 
snakes. Native birds include vultures, parrots, 
hummingbirds, turkeys, and many of the song- 
birds native to warmer climates. 

Acricutture: Mexico is primarily agricultural, 
and farm products and livestock usually account 
for 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the annual vol- 
ume of exports. Nevertheless, lack of sufficient 
rainfall at the proper time—although offset some- 


what by irrigation—makes it necessary to import 
food. In recent years the government has stressed 
agricultural development, notably irrigation, agri- 
cultural research, and education of rural farmers; 
as a result, agricultural output has increased. In 
1957 nearly 7,000,000 acres were under irrigation, 
Cotton is the leading export crop, its production 
having quadrupled in the 1947-57 decade; in 1957 
Mexico was second among the world’s cotton ex- 
porters. Cottonseed oil is a valuable product. Sec- 
ond in export value is coffee; its output has also 
soared since World War II. The leading food 
crops are corn, wheat, beans, rice, and sugar; 
tomatoes, potatoes, peppers, onions, garlic, peas, 
bananas, limes, pineapples, melons, and straw- 
berries are also raised. Henequen fiber (also 
called sisal hemp), raised almost entirely in the 
states of Yucatan and Campeche, is significant in 
the manufacture of rope, bags, and thread, All of 
Mexico's chicle (the gum of the sapodilla tree) is 
exported to the U.S. 

Cattle raising is important. Much of the pasture 
land lies in the arid north. There is an adequate 
domestic meat supply, with some meat for ex- 
port. The industry has improved greatly since 
hoof and mouth disease in Mexican cattle was 
suppressed and the U.S. permitted the reopening 
of its border to Mexican cattle in 1955. The Mex- 
ican government has recently attempted to aid 
sheep raisers in order to end heavy wool imports. 
Poultry is raised, but much is imported. 

Mexican agriculture has experienced far-reach- 
ing changes since 1917 when all Church property 
was transferred to the state, which undertook to 
distribute the land to the people. An act of 1923 
gave every adult citizen the right to own land. 
In 1926 foreign citizens were barred from acquir- 
ing land, and ten years later thousands of acres ` 
of foreign-owned farm lands were taken over for 
distribution to the people. Since 1915 communal 
farming has been an essential part of Mexican life. 
The operational unit is the rural village or ejido, 
which traces its origin to the communally held 
Aztec lands, The ejido today is operated either 
on an individual basis or on a collective basis. 
Lázaro Cárdenas (q.v.), who became president 
in 1934, distributed ca. 18,000,000 hectares of 
land, a hectare comprising 2.47 acres. Later ad- 
ministrations continued the land distribution. 
Once a land of great estates, Mexico now has 
many small farms, some large privately owned 
farms, co-operatives, and ejidos. 

Mininc: Mexico is one of the world’s richest 
mineral nations. Though 6o per cent of its work- 
ers engage in agriculture, mineral extraction is 
the most fully developed of its industries. A great 
region of metallic mineral deposits follows the 
trend of the Sierra Madre range, but there are 
mines almost everywhere in the country. Mexico 
ranks first in world production of silver, second 
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in lead, third in zinc, fifth in copper, and ninth 
in both gold and petroleum products. Mexico was 
the first major oil producer of Latin America, 
and petroleum is the country’s most important 
mineral resource because it is still the chief source 
of energy. Owing to oil and gas discoveries made 
since 1938, proven reserves have surged from 
675,000,000 bbl. of oil in 1937 to 3,300,000,000 
bbl. in 1957. The oil fields are located along the 
east coast. Since 1938, when foreign-owned prop- 
erties were expropriated, petroleum production 
has been controlled by Petróleos Mexicanos (com- 
monly called PEMEX), a government-owned 
unit. The Cerro de Mercado mine in Durango, 
a northern state, is the largest iron producer. 
Mexico’s coal output is bituminous only, and 
coke is imported in huge amounts. Sulfur is 
found in great deposits, and Mexico takes sec- 
ond place in world sulfur production. Bismuth, 
cadmium, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, man- 
ganese, mercury, antimony, graphite, and tin are 
also mined. Most of the mineral output, except for 
iron, coal, and oil, is exported, going largely to 
the U.S. 

TRANSPORTATION AND Commerce: Mexico's 
main rail lines were nationalized in 1937. The 
rail network of ca. 15,000 m. links the chief popu- 
lation and industrial centers of the nation and 
links Mexico and her neighbors. A new line in 
1950 established land transportation between the 
Yucatán Peninsula and other parts of the country 
for the first time. The nation has achieved notable 
success in its roadbuilding program of recent 
decades; the road system covers ca. 117,000 m., of 
which close to 29,000 are all-weather roads. Mex- 
ico is linked to the U.S, by three large highways, 
the Inter-American Highway, the Central High- 
way, and the Pacific Highway (see also Pan 
American Highway System). Air service is of 
increasing significance, with both domestic and 
international lines operating. A small merchant 
fleet, dominated by oil tankers, engages chiefly 
in coastal traffic. Veracruz and Tampico are the 
leading ports. 

Internal conditions, notably the fluctuating 

_value of the peso (see Coin), Mexico's monetary 

unit, trade reprisals by other nations, resulting 
from the nationalization of foreign properties, 
and the rapid growth of industry, have greatly 
affected commerce. Mexico has an unfavorable 
trade balance, the value of imports generally ex- 
ceeding the value of exports. The chief imports 
are machinery and parts; equipment and tools 
for use in industry, agriculture, mining, and 
transportation; and industrial raw materials, 
chemicals, petroleum products, pharmaceuticals, 
rubber, wool, paper, and books, The US. is 
Mexico’s leading market and also supplies the 
major part of Mexico’s imports. 

Manuractvres: Mexico has undergone one of 
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the greatest industrial expansions in the Western 
world since the construction of railroads in the 
1880's. Establishment of industrial plants for pro- 
ducing metals and concentrates and the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power soon followed, A 
number of new industries were established before 
the revolution of 1910, and in the late 1920’s many 
U.S. firms set up Mexican branches, Recent em- 
phasis has been on heavy industry, steel, chemicals, 
cement, paper, oil, and especially electric power. 
The chief industrial products are textiles, beer, 
iron and steel, rubber goods, flour, vegetable oils, 
soap, paper, cigars and cigarettes, cement, glass, 
chemicals, leather goods, and sugar. Much of the 
manufacturing is located in the Federal District 
and Mexico City and in the neighboring State of 
Mexico. The states of Nuevo León, Jalisco, Puebla, 
and Veracruz are other important industrial cen- 
ters. Mexico's first heavy machinery industry was 
established in 1955 for the manufacture of in- 
ternal-combustion engines, tractors, farm ma- 
chinery, and automotive vehicles. 

Poputation: Seventy-five per cent of Mexico’s 
people are mestizos (persons of mixed origin, 
representing a blend descended from the early 
Spanish settlers and the native Indians), Pure- 
blooded Indians account for 15 per cent of the 
population; they belong to 56 groups, each hav- 
ing its own language. Among the larger Indian 
groups are the Aztecs, Mayas, Mazatecs, Mixtecs, 
Otomis, and Totonacs. The nation’s official lan- 
guage is Spanish. Most Mexicans are Roman 
Catholics, but since 1857 there has been complete 
religious freedom and separation of Church and 
State. Although many Indians have adopted 
Christianity, many cling to pagan worship. Mex- 
ico City, the capital and largest city, is located in 
the south central section. Other cities include 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, Mérida, Tor- 
reón, San Luis Potosí, León, Ciudad Juárez, Vera- 
cruz, Tampico, Aguascalientes, Chihuahua, Sal- 
tillo, Mexicali, Morelia, and Toluca. Population, 
1940, 19,653,552; 1950, 25,791,017; 1958 (est.), 
2,347,608. : 

Cutture anp Way oF Lire: Modern Mexico 
presents an unusual blend of the old and new. 
Many Indians live much as their ancestors did, 
in houses of sun-dried brick (adobe) or in 
thatched huts of sticks. They use burros as their 
chief form of transport and practice traditional 
handicrafts, the various districts having their own 
traditional products. The finely decorated silver 
jewelry, textiles, and pottery of the Mexican In- 
dians are well known. At the opposite extreme is 
the sophisticated international atmosphere of 
Mexico City, with its many tall, modernistic 
buildings, trucks, buses, and automobiles. ; 

Modern Mexico has produced some of Latin 
America’s outstanding artists; among them, the 
painters José Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera 


MEXICAN SCENES 
Above is famed Popocatepetl, one of Mexico's noted 
volcanoes (courtesy Ewing Galloway, N.Y.). One of 
the remnants of ancient splendor is the Temple of 
Icoatl n Juan Teotihuacán (top left). One 
s principal sources of income, cattle raising 
is carried on in the north (center left). Markets in the 
open air have changed little; this one is in a town 
near Mexico (bottom left). Basic to the national 
economy is the state-run oil industry (below), with its 
modern plants and methods (last four photos from 
Philip Gendreau, N.Y.) 
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(qq.v.), David Alfaro Siqueiros, and Rufino 
Tamayo are well known in the U.S. Also widely 
known is the work of Mexico's outstanding con- 
temporary musician, composer-conductor Carlos 
Chavez (q.v.). 

Epucation: Education has been free and com- 
pulsory since 1867 for all from six to 14 inclusive, 
but education laws have been enforced only in 
comparatively recent years. As late as 1930 only 
41 per cent of the people were literate, but by 
1950, owing to consistent government efforts, ca. 
70 per cent were literate. Education is on a fed- 
eral basis, but the states are largely responsible 
for carrying out its administration. Churches are 
forbidden to establish primary schools. Mexico 
has 14 universities; the most important is the 
National Univ. of Mexico, at Mexico City, 
founded in 1551; in 1954 the university was 
moved from its old quarters in the heart of the 
city to a magnificent new University City on the 
city’s outskirts. There are a number of public 
libraries, including the National Library in Mex- 
ico City. 

GovernMENT: Mexico is divided into 29 states, 

THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


— 
Population 
State or Area lest) 1957 
Territory Capitol (in sq.m) | ln thousands) 
Aguascalientes | Aguascalientes 2,118 209 
Baja California | Mexicali 27,655 470 
Baja California 
Surt la Poz 27,979 68 
Compeche Campeche 19,673 150 
Chiapas Tuxtla Gutiérrez| 28,732 1,106 
Chihuchuo Chihuohuo 94,831 1,044 
Coohuilo Saltillo 58,068 867 
Colima Colima 2,010 143 
Durango Durango 47,691 756 
Federal District | Mexico City 573 4,460 
Guanajuato Guanajuato 11,805 1,566 
Guerrero Chilponcingo 24,887 1,075 
Hidalgo Pachuca de Soto 8,058 909 
Jalisco. Guadalajara 31,296 2,016 
México Toluca 8,268 1,593 
Michoacán Morelia 23,202 1,617 
Morelos Cuernavoca 1,917 360 
Noyorit Tepic 10,445 355 
Nuevo león Monterrey 25,136 919 
Oaxaca Oaxaca 36,375 1,604 
Puebla Puebla 13,125 1,902 
Querétaro Querétaro 4432 319 
Quintana Roo? | Chetumal 19,440 35 
Son luis Potos? | San luis Potos | 24,417 1,005 
Sinaloa Culiacán 22,582 758 
Sonora Hermosillo 70,484 645 
Tabasco Villahermosa 9,783 428 
Tamaulipas Ciudad Victoria | 30,734 978 
Tloxcolo Tlaxcala 1,555 335 
Veracruz Jolapa 27,759 2,393 
Yucatán Mérida 14,868 598 
Zacatecas Zacatecas 28,361 745 
Total | 760,335? 31,426 
1 Territory 2 Includes 2,077 sq. m. of uninhabited islands 


two territories, and the Federal District (573 sq. 
m.), comprising the capital of the republic, to 
which is joined a small adjacent territory. Mex- 
ico’s constitution, dating from 1917, is modeled 
after that of the U.S. and has been amended sey- 
eral times. The president is elected by direct 
popular vote for a six-year term and is ineligible 
for re-election at any time. If he dies or becomes 
disabled, the congress elects a temporary substi- 
tute, and if the vacancy occurs during the first 
half of his term calls a new election; if the va- 
cancy occurs during the last half, congress is 
empowered to elect a president to serve out the 
term. There is no vice president. The president 
is assisted by a cabinet consisting of 13 secretaries 
of departments, two heads of federal agencies, 
and the attorney general. Legislative power is 
vested in a congress composed of a senate and a 
chamber of deputies whose members are popu- 
larly elected for terms of six years and three 
years, respectively. Congressmen may not be 
elected to successive terms. The senate is made 
up of two members from each state and the Fed- 
eral District, while deputies are apportioned in 
Proportion to population. Each state has its own 
government and an elected governor, but the 
governors of the territories and the chief of the 
Federal District are appointed by the president. 
Women were granted full national suffrage in 
1953 and voted for the first time in legislative 
and gubernatorial elections in 1955. 

Hisrory: Hieroglyphics on monuments and 
other relics, as well as tradition, have revealed 
much of what is known of Mexico’s early history. 
The earliest Mexicans were American Indians of 
various groups. These prehistoric peoples were 
nomads, who, as their population grew, fre- 
quently settled permanently and founded highly 
complex civilizations. Among the earliest and 
greatest of these cultures was that of the Mayas; 
they appeared first in Guatemala, Honduras, and 
the southeastern part of Mexico, and the earliest 
recorded date in the New World, Nov. 4, 291 B.C. 
was discovered on a Mayan altar. During the 
Toth century a.b. they migrated to the Yucatán 
Peninsula; here they founded the magnificent 
civilization that is evident in the ruins of such 
elaborate cities as Chichén Itz4 and Uxmal. The 
Mayas were advanced in art, architecture (4.v-)s 
astronomy, mathematics, hieroglyphic writing, 
and the measurement of time, and they devel- 
oped a remarkably elaborate calendar. An agri- 
cultural people who planted chiefly corn, they 
were unacquainted with metal tools or the 
principle of the wheel. Their decline in the rath 
century is attributed to tribal conflicts, epidemics, 
and marked climatic changes, See also Maya. 

The warlike Toltecs were’ skilled craftsmen 
and builders, adept also at agriculture and weav- 
ing. They are thought to have settled in that part 


Courteay Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 
THE CALENDAR STONE 

Noted for its astonishing accuracy, this relic of the 
Aztecs is part of the National Museum collections 
a S E E 
of the central plateau called the Valley of Mexico 
or Anáhuac ca. the 6th century a.D. They built 
highways, temples, monuments, and pyramids. 
They attacked the Mayan cities of Yucatán, prob- 
ably during the 11th century, and their own cul- 
ture began to decline ca, 1116. By the early part 
of the 14th century, the Aztecs (q.v.) had moved 
southward into the region now occupied by 
Mexico City, where they founded the city of 
Tenochtitlán in 1325. The Aztecs, who were 
thought to be largely a mixture of Toltecs and 
other North American Indians, were also a war- 
like people. They had a well-organized social or- 
ganization and government and controlled much 
of central and southern Mexico at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. They too had an accurate 
calendar, a knowledge of mathematics, hiero- 
glyphic writing, and the arts, and were primitive 
in their agriculture, but did not know the use of 
the wheel, beasts of burden, or metal tools. Both 
the Aztecs and Toltecs included human sacrifice 
in their religion. See also Toltec. 

Hernando Cortez (q.v.) reached Veracruz har- 
bor with a force of 600 Spaniards in 1519 and 
within two years conquered the country, which 
he named New Spain (see also Montezuma). He 
was named governor and captain general but sub- 
sequently came into conflict with Spanish officials 
who arrived in the years following the conquest. 
In 1540 he left New Spain, and for close to three 
centuries Mexico was governed by Spanish vice- 
roys. Spanish colonial policy was aimed at en- 
richment of Spain without regard to the cost to 
the colony and its people. Mexico was oppr 
by this policy until 1821, when revolutionary 
forces proclaimed independence and the last of 
57 imperial viceroys was forced to surrender 
Spanish authority. Mexico’s rebellion had actu- 
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ally begun in 1810 when the priest Miguel Hi- 
dalgo y Costilla rallied many to the cause of 
independence. A leader of the insurgents, Gen. 
Agustin de Iturbide (g.v.), was elected emperor 
of Mexico in 1822, with the title of Agustin I, 
but the forces of Gen, Antonio Lépez de Santa 
Anna (q.v.) proclaimed Mexico a republic and 
forced Iturbide to abdicate in 1823. Five Central 
American states which Iturbide had annexed to 
Mexico as the captaincy general of Guatemala 
quickly regained their independence. 

When Santa Anna, as president, in 1835 re- 
placed the federal form of government with a 
central form, the many American farmers and 
ranchers living in Texas (q.v.) revolted. Texas 
declared its independence in 1836, becoming a 
republic after an unsuccessful attempt by Santa 
Anna to quell the revolt. Annexation of Texas 
(1845) by the U.S. figured largely in precipitat- 
ing the Mexican War (q.v.), in which Santa 
Anna’s forces were defeated by American troops 
under Gen. Winfield Scott (q.v.). By terms of 
the peace treaty (1848), Mexico ceded to the U.S. 
Texas, Upper California, and New Mexico. 

After the war, Santa Anna rose briefly to power 
but was deposed (1855) by a revolution which 
brought about sweeping changes, including the 
forced sale of vast land holdings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Revolutionary leaders Juan 
Alvarez and Ignacio Comonfort guided the coun- 
try early in this period, but the most outstanding 
of such leaders was Benito P. Juárez (q.v.), who 
successfully defended the new liberalism in the 
internal struggle called the War of the Reform 
(1858-61). France, Great Britain, and Spain in- 
tervened in behalf of Mexico's conservatives. 
Spain and Great Britain withdrew in 1862, when 
it became apparent that Emperor Napoleon III 
of France, supported by Mexican conservative 
and clerical factions, dreamed of building an em- 
pire in Mexico. France triumphed, establishing 
a monarchy (1864), with Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian Joseph, brother of Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, as emperor of Mexico. In 1867 
Maximilian (q.v.) was taken prisoner by Judrez’s 
forces and shot. Judrez again took power, ruling 
as president until his death in 1872. Conflict and 
disorder ensued until the election of 1877, when 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz (q.v.) was elected to the 
presidency. He established a dictatorship, remain- 
ing in power, except for the years 1880-84, until 
he was overthrown by the revolution of 1910. 
Diaz consolidated the nation and advanced its 
industrial output, but in so doing he allowed the 
earlier reform laws to lapse. He seized the historic 
communal lands of the country’s 10,000,000 In- 
dians (ca. three-fifths of the population) and gave 
them to large landholders; the Indians were re- 
duced to virtual serfdom. The Church regained 
much of its property, and more than go per cent 
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The striking mosaic murals of the National Univ. 
library were executed by Juan O'Gorman (1905- ) 


of the heads of rural farm families did not own 
real property. 

The inequities of the Díaz system brought on 
the revolution of 1910, led by Francisco I. Ma- 
dero, a wealthy, idealistic liberal, and Diaz re- 
signed in grr. In the turmoil of the ensuing 
years, Madero was assassinated (1913) by follow- 
ers of the conservative Gen. Victoriano Huerta. 
Huerta set himself up as dictator, but revolution- 
ary activity, led by such men as Venustiano Car- 
ranza, Francisco (“Pancho”) Villa (q.v.), and 
Emiliano Zapata, forced him to resign (1914). 
Carranza became president, and in 1915 his 
regime was recognized by the U.S. Raids by Villa 
and his soldiers against Americans involved Mex- 
ico in conflicts with the U.S., and in 1916 Gen. 
John J. Pershing (q.v.) led an unsuccessful pur- 
suit expedition against Villa for many months, 
A new liberal constitution was ratified in 1917, 
providing for vast social reforms and confiscat. 
ing all Church property. Carranza’s unwilling- 
ness to carry out the full intent of the constitu- 
tion and his effort to dictate his successor led to 
his assassination during a rebellion in 1920. 

Succeeding administrations carried out many 
aims of the revolution, notably those of Gen. 
Plutarco Elfas Calles (1924-28) and Gen. Lazaro 
Cárdenas (1934-40). Cárdenas was strikingly vig- 
orous in pressing nationalization and distribu- 
tion of land; he expropriated oil Properties long 
leased and operated by foreign oil companies and 
thereby provoked serious trade reprisals in the 
U.S. and Britain. The outbreak of World War II 
reduced this type of friction, however, Supported 
by Cardenas, Gen. Avila Camacho took office as 
president in 1940 and carried out many reform 
policies but was more moderate in other respects, 
permitting greater latitude to the Church and 
private ownership of some farm land. 

Mexico declared war on the Axis Powers in 
May 1942 and supplied the Allies with much 
strategic war material, also providing the U.S. 
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with airport facilities and naval bases. Relations 
with the U.S. improved in 1943 after a visit by 
President F. D. Roosevelt and final agreement by 
Mexico regarding U.S. oil-property claims. In 
1945 Mexico ratified the U.N. Charter, signed 
the Bretton Woods Pact, and joined in the Inter- 
American Conference on the Problems of War 
and Peace, which culminated in the Act of 
Chapultepec (see Pan-American Conferences), 
In 1948 Mexico joined the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (see Pan American Union). Signifi- 
cantly, Miguel Alemán, elected president in 1946, 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected president in 1952, 
and Adolfo Lépez Mateos, elected in 1958, were 
civilians rather than military leaders. Since World 
War II Mexico has concentrated heavily on in- 
ternal development projects, such as attempting 
to become self-sufficient in agriculture, expand- 
ing industry, building new roads, and rehabili- 
tating the railroads. 

Mexico City or Mexico, official name, México, 
D.F. (Distrito Federal, meaning, in English, Fed- 
eral District), frequently called only méxico or 
Méyico by the Mexicans, the capital and largest 
city in Mexico. It is located in the broad and 
beautiful central Valley of Mexico, at an eleva- 
tion of 7,415 ft. Situated within the 573-sq-m. 
Federal District, the city is encircled by several 
volcanoes, notably snow-tipped Popocatepetl! and 
Iztaccihuatl. Lake Texcoco is the most important 
of the several lakes in the vicinity. The city has a 
pleasant climate without extremes of heat or cold. 

Mexico City is a transportation center, with 
rail and road connections fanning out to other 
points in the nation, as well as to the U.S. and 
Central America, and with air routes extending 
to the U.S., Central and South America, the 


MEXICO CITY'S CATHEDRAL 

The impressive structure, built on the site of an Aztec 
temple, was begun in 1573 

Courtesy Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
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Caribbean, Canada, and Europe. It has no sky- 
scrapers (although there are some modern build- 
ings with as many as 20 stories) because of the 
frequent earthquakes that occur here. 

Facing the Plaza de la Constitución, tradition- 
ally called the Zócalo, in the heart of the city, is 
the magnificent cathedral, built on the site of an 
Aztec temple; begun in 1573 and not completed 
until 1791, it is 374 ft, long and 108 ft. wide. The 
national capitol, occupying the entire east side 
of the plaza, stands on the site of Cortez's palace; 
the National Museum, occupying a portion of 
this huge palace, contains a valuable collection 
of American archaeological items, especially Aztec 
relics, including the gigantic Aztec Calendar 
Stone. The city’s chief boulevard is the 2-m. Paseo 
de la Reforma, running from the downtown sec- 
tion to Chapultepec Park, where on a high hill 
stands Chapultepec Castle. The residence of the 
ill-fated Emperor Maximilian (g.v.), later the 
residence for many years of Mexico’s presidents, 
and now a museum, it was in 1945 the scene of 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, where the Act of Chapultepec 
was signed (see Pan-American Conferences). The 
new University City on the capital’s outskirts was 
opened in 1953 to accommodate the National 
Univ. of Mexico, for four centuries located near 
the Zócalo. Other city buildings include the 
municipal palace, the National Inst. of Fine Arts, 
the Palace of Fine Arts (with the National 
Theater, noted for its curtain of Tiffany glass), 
and the Hospital de Jestis Nazareno, the oldest 
hospital of the Americas, built in 1527 on the 
site where Cortez and Montezuma met. 

The center of the nation’s cultural, political, 
economic, industrial, and commercial life, Mex- 
ico City has a large wholesale and retail trade; 
numerous railroad shops; plants for manufactur- 
ing cotton and wool textiles, flour, rubber goods, 
cement and other construction materials, ciga- 
rettes, soap, and iron and steel products; and 
assembly plants for the automobile industry. The 
city is second only to Buenos Aires as a Latin- 
American publishing center. 

Mexico City is situated on the site of the ancient 
city of Tenochtitlán, founded by the Aztecs in 
1325. It was the capital of the Aztec emperor 
Montezuma (q.v.) at the time of its capture by 
the Spanish under Cortez in 1521. The ancient 
city, the wealthiest and most splendid on the 
continent, was destroyed by the Spanish, who 
founded a new city in its place with the help of 
native labor. For about 300 years it was one of 
the most noted cities of Spain’s empire, serving 
as the capital of New Spain. Today, it is a cosmo- 
politan city with sizable foreign colonies and a 
striking range of architecture that includes In- 
dian, Spanish, and functional modern styles. 
Population, 1940, 1,448,422; 1950, 2,113,451. 


Mexico, curr or, the most important arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean in North America, situated 
south of the U.S. and east of Mexico. Cuba is 
situated at the entrance to the gulf, which is 
linked with the Atlantic by the Straits of Florida 
and with the Caribbean Sea by the Yucatán 
Channel. Generally circular in shape, it has an 
area of ca. 716,000 sq. m. Its east-west length 
is ca. 1,000 m. and its greatest north-south width 
is ca, 800 m. Its deepest point, the Sigsbee Deep, 
near the coast of Mexico, is some 12,425 ft. At its 
entrance from Florida to Yucatán it is about 500 
m. wide. Within the gulf are a number of small 
islands. The coastal lands are quite low. Among 
the principal rivers that flow into the gulf are the 
Mississippi, Rio Grande, Brazos, Apalachicola, 
Mobile, and Usumacinta. The Gulf Stream enters 
it through Yucatén Channel and passes out 
through the Straits of Florida. 

Meyerbeer (mi’ér-bar), ciacomo, Italianized 
name of JAKOB LIEBMANN BEER, musical tomposer, 
born in Berlin, Germany, Sept. 5, 1791; died in 
Paris, France, May 2, 1864. His talent was evident 
when he was still very young. While studying at 
Darmstadt, he wrote the cantata “Gott und die 
Natur.” His first opera, “Jephthas Geltibde,” was 
produced in 1813. He went to Italy in 1815 and 
after study there began to compose in a new 
style. From 1826 onward, he lived in Paris and 
Berlin. Among his best-known operas are “Robert 
le Diable” (1831) and “Les Huguenots” (1836). 
“L’Africaine” was produced in 1865, after his 
death. 

Meyerhof (mi’ér-hdf), orto, physiologist, 
born in Hanover, Germany, April 12, 1884; died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6, 1951. He was gradu- 
ated from the Heidelberg Medical School in 1909. 
From 1918 to 1924 he taught at the Univ, of Kiel, 
In 1929 he was named director of the department 
of physiology of the Kaiser Wilhelm Inst. for 
medical research in Heidelberg, where he re- 
mained until 1938, when he went to Paris as 
director of research at the Inst. of Biology. In 
1940 he came to the U.S. to be research professor 
in biochemistry at the Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Medical School. He spent much time in the study 
of muscle spasm and of the conversion of energy 
in the human body, and, in 1922, he shared with 
Archibald Vivian Hill (q.v.) the Nobel Prize for 
physiology and medicine “for his discovery of 
the correlation between the consumption of oxy- 
gen and the production of lactic acid in the 
muscles.” His books include “The Chemical 
Dynamics of Life Phenomena” (1924). 

Meynell (mén”/), ALICE CHRISTIANA GER- 
TRUDE, poet and essayist, born ALICE THOMPSON, 
in Barnes, England, Aug. 17, 1847; died in 
London, Nov. 27, 1922. She married Wilfred 
Meynell, noted journalist and biographer, in 1877, 
two years after she had published “Preludes,” her 
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first volume of poems (republished as “Poems” 
in 1893). She joined with her husband in found- 
ing and editing the publication Merry England 
(1883-95), to which W. H. Hudson and Hilaire 
Belloc were contributors. Among her works are 
“The Rhythm of Life, and Other Essays” (1893), 
“London Impressions” (1898), “Later Poems” 
(1901), “Hearts of Controversy” (1917), and a 
biography of John Ruskin (1900). Both her prose 
and her poetry are distinctive and memorable for 
their sensitive imagery and their balanced ca- 
dences, 

Miami (mi-äm’ň), a river of Ohio. It rises in 
Indian Lake in western Ohio and, after a course 
of 150 m, toward the southwest, discharges into 
the Ohio River 20 m. w. of Cincinnati. The Little 
Miami River is about 25 m. £. of the Miami. It 
rises in Clark County, Ohio, flows for 100 m. in 
a course almost parallel to that of the Miami, and 
joins the Ohio near Cincinnati. 

Miami, a port city in southeastern Florida, 
seat of Dade County, located on Biscayne Bay on 
the Atlantic coast. Miami’s climate is subtropical, 
with a mean temperature of 69° F. in winter and 
82° F. in summer. The city, an internationally 
known resort cénter, has an area of 52.64 sq. m.; 
it stretches 9 m. inland, with downtown Miami 
1 m. from the Atlantic shore. 

Leading attractions are Bayfront Park, the 
Orange Bowl, James Deering’s palatial estate 
Villa Vizcaya, the Bird Jungle, Seminole Indian 
villages, and the Dinner Key Marina. 

Miami is served by two railroads, the Florida 
East Coast and the Seaboard Air Line R.R.’s. The 
international airport is located west of the Miami 
city limits, about 6 m. from downtown Miami. 

Although Miami has long been known as a re. 
sort, the city has gained rapidly in light and 
medium industry. Major industries are electron- 
ics, aluminum fabrication, aviation, and the pro- 
duction of clothing, processed foods, cement, and 
buiding materials, reni Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area POp., 1960, 047) in- 
cludes Miami Beach, Coral Gables, ati 
the rest of Dade County. Miami itself had a value 
added by manufacture of $138,396,000 in 1958. 
The tourist trade—catered to by an array of lux- 
ury hotels and motels, primarily at Miami Beach 
—is a major factor in the economy. Greater 
Miami’s many facilities have also made it a con- 
vention center. It is a shipping center for a rich 
agricultural area supplying citrus fruits, mangoes, 
avocados, and winter vegetables. 

The public-school system enrolls about 125,000 
pupils annually. The Univ. of Miami is located 
in Coral Gables, and Barry Coll. is just north of 
Miami. The Strategic Air Command maintains a 
base at Homestead, Fla., 30 m. s.w. of Miami. 

Incorporated as a city in 1896, Miami operates 
under a 1925 charter and a city manager-commis- 
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sion form of government. Its elected officials—a 
mayor and four commissioners—serve two- and 
four-year terms. The city manager post is an ap- 
pointive position. 

Miami was founded on the site of Ft. Dallas, a 
U.S. Army fort, established in 1836 during the 
Seminole Indian wars. The major early impetus 
to Miami’s growth was the arrival of Henry M. 
Flagler’s Florida East Coast Railway on April 
15, 1896. Spurred by the attractions of the climate 
and a great building boom, the population grew 
from 1,681 in 1900 to 84,258 in 1925. The col- 
lapse of the land speculation and building boom, 
plus destruction of a major part of the city by 
a hurricane in 1926, slowed development. The 
effects of these events were overcome in the fol- 
lowing decade, and, by 1940, Miami had a popu- 
lation of 172,172. The activities of the city during 
World War II, plus steady postwar growth, in- 
creased the population to 249,276 in 1950 and to 
291,688 in 1960. 

Miami Indians, an Algonquian tribe first 
encountered by the French in 1658 in the neigh- 
borhood of Green Bay, Wis. By 1670 they were 
living in palisaded villages on the headwaters 
of the Fox River; shortly thereafter, they moved 
to the southern end of Lake Michigan and es- 
tablished villages at the sites of Chicago and De- 
troit and along the St. Joseph River in northern 
Indiana. Subsequently, they drifted southeast- 
ward to eastern Indiana and western Ohio and 
took part in all of the Indian wars in the Ohio 
Valley until the close of the War of 1812 (see 
Little Turtle). Most of their lands had been ceded 
to the government by 1840, and they were moved 
to eastern Kansas, adjacent to the Peorias, who 
had been moved from Illinois. In 1854 the Miami, 
Peoria, and remnants of two other Illinois tribes 
united to form the Peoria-Miami. They moved to 
a new reservation in northeastern Oklahoma in 
1867 and became neighbors of the Quapaws. The 
Miami, through mixture with the Peorias and 
Quapaws, have almost lost their identity, but 323 
Miami were on the reservation in 1950. $ 

Mica (mi’ka), a group of minerals having 
certain allied characteristics, the most common 
being that they have a perfect basal cleavage, 
thus flaking into thin, tough scales. These scales 
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or sheets may be so thin that it takes from 1,000 
to 10,000 to equal an inch, They vary from color- 
less to jet black and from transparent to trans- 
lucent, and are of widely different chemical com- 
position. The constituents of most micas are made 
up essentially of silicates of aluminum and an 
alkali, as sodium, potassium, or lithium. Exten- 
sive deposits are found in North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Peru, Siberia, the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, and Russia. 

Among the different varieties are paragonite, 
or sodium mica; muscovite, or potassium mica; 
zinnwaldite, or lithium-iron mica; /epidolite, or 
lithium mica; Jepidomelane, or iron mica; 
phlogopite, or magnesium; biotite, or magnesium- 
iron mica; and roscoelite, or vanadium mica. See 
also Isinglass. 

Micah (mi’ka), one of the minor prophets, 
usually given as sixth in the list. He is regarded 
as a native of Gath and prophesied in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah. It 
is thought that he flourished as a contemporary 
of Hosea, Isaiah, and Amos about 759-698 ».c. 
Micah prophesied in a clear, vivid style, and his 
passages are richly poetical, the last several chap- 
ters being especially beautiful. His prophecies in- 
clude predictions of the restoration of theocracy, 
promises of forgiveness, and a forecast of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. He exhorts earnestly to 
repentance, and denounces all forms of cruelty 
and wickedness of the rulers. 

Michael (mi’ka-é!), archangel who had spe 
cial charge of the Jews as a nation, who is men- 
tioned in Daniel 10:21, as “Michael your prince.” 
The Old Testament speaks of him where the 
individual functions of the angels are explained. 
He disputed with Satan about the body of Moses, 
and with his angels carried on war against Satan 
and his angels in the upper regions. The Jews 
regarded him as one of the archangels, and in 
the New Testament he is spoken of as the 
guardian angel of the Church. In the rabbinical 
commentaries Michael is specifically contrasted 
to Aammacel, the arch enemy of Israel. Pope Felix 
instituted a festival of St. Michael as early as 480, 
the day being known as Michaelmas, occurring 
on Sept. 29. This festival is retained by the 
Lutheran, Anglican, and other churches. 


Michael I, former King of Rumania, born in 
Sinaia, Rumania, Oct. 25, 1921. He succeeded 
his grandfather, Ferdinand 1, on July 20, 1927, 
his father, Carol, having been exiled because 
of his refusal to break off his friendship with 
Magda Lupescu. In 1930, however, Carol returned 
from exile to become King Carol II. Carol's 
vacillating political attitudes and alignments 
resulted in his forced abdication, and in Sep- 
tember 1940 Michael again became king. Until 
1944 Michael was nothing but a figurehead and 
the government was wholly in the hands of Gen. 
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Ion Antonescu, the leader of the Nazi-dominated 
Iron Guard. Convinced that Germany would 
lose World War II and fearful of the fast-ad- 
vancing Russians, Michael, in 1944, ordered 
Antonescu’s imprisonment, broke relations with 
the Axis Powers (q.v.) and aligned Rumania 
with the Allies. After the war his political in- 
fluence waned, and he abdicated in 1947. He 
married Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma, in 
Athens, Greece, on June 10, 1948. 

Michel (mé-shél’), Louise, writer, born in 
Vroncourt, France, in 1839; died Jan. 9, 1905. Her 
literary productions attracted the attention of 
Victor Hugo, who encouraged her to locate at 
Paris, where she opened a training school in 1860. 
After the Franco-German War she became noted 
as a revolutionary Communist. In 1871 she was 
placed under arrest as an influential leader and 
was sentenced for life to New Caledonia, The 
general amnesty to political prisoners issued in 
1880 released her, but she was arrested in 1883 
for leading an organization of Communists’ as- 
semblies and was again imprisoned in 1886. She 
was editor for a time of the Social Revolution, 
but later settled in London, where she pub- 
lished a novel, entitled “Les Microbes de la 
Société.” 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (mi-kel-an'j¢-16 
bwé-ndr-ré'té), painter, sculptor, architect, and 
poet, born at the castle of Caprese, Tuscany, Italy, 
a aE LATE SS SEES SS 
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Mar. 6, 1475; died in Rome, Feb. 17, 1564. His 
parents were of good family but not notably pros- 
perous. When still young, he started working in 
the workshop of Domenico Ghirlandaio (q.v.) 
where he attracted the attention of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici (q.v.), the great Florentine patron of the 
arts. From Florence, where Michelangelo had 
aroused considerable interest among art lovers 
with his early works, such as the bas-relief 
“Madonna of the Stairs,” he went to Rome, re- 
maining there from 1496 to 1501. His best-known 
work of this period is the “Piet” in St. Peter’s, 
a subject to which he returned in later years 
(1555-64) with the so-called “Pietà Rondandini.” 
He spent the years 1501-05 in Florence; this period 
is characterized by his marble statue of the young 
David. 

Meanwhile Michelangelo's reputation had 
earned him a commission from Pope Julius II— 
to return to Rome and design the latter’s tomb; 
on this project Michelangelo worked (with inter- 
ruptions and with changes of design) for the next 
40 years. The famous statue of Moses and the 
figures of the slaves belong to this grandiose work. 
Julius II also encouraged the artist to undertake 
his greatest painting enterprise, the frescoes for 
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the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican: 
the story of Genesis, from the Creation through 
the Flood, with prophets and sibyls and the fore- 
fathers of Christ. This work occupied the pe- 
riod 1508-12. 

In 1517 he again returned to Florence. There 
his principal task (1520-34) was creating and 
adorning the chapel in the Church of San Lorenzo, 
which was to be the burial place for the family 
of the Medici. Not only the sculptures—the famous 
statues of the two notable Medici cousins, Lorenzo 
and Giuliano, and the figures of Day and Night, 
of Dawn and Evening—but the entire architec- 
tural design was created by Michelangelo; the 
whole is therefore a work of never-excelled artistic 
unity. In 1524 he created the famous staircase 
of the Laurentian Library in Florence. 

From 1534 until his death he again lived in 
Rome, where he occupied himself equally with 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. As archi- 
tect he supervised the last stages of the building 
of St. Peter’s and designed its superb dome; as 
painter he created the monumental fresco of the 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel; as sculptor 
he created the “Pietà Rondandini” and many other 
works, and completed the tomb for Pope Julius II. 
He also wrote numerous poems; his sonnets to 
Vittoria Colonna represent his greatest writings. 

The work of Michelangelo, and the develop- 
ment of his style, gave a decisive turn to the art 
of the Italian Renaissance; it actually changed the 
style of the Renaissance into the beginning of the 
Baroque. It was Michelangelo who taught his 
contemporary Italians to look for expression and 
movement, as he conveys it in his gigantic human 
figures in various, sometimes rather twisted, posi- 
tions. As great, however, as Michelangelo’s inter- 
est in the individual body was, it was paralleled 
by a singular gift for monumental balanced com- 
position, which enabled him to overcome prob- 
lems of the greatest dimensions. $ 

Michelet (mésh-lé’), jures, historian, born 
in Paris, France, Aug. 21, 1798; died in Hyères, 
Feb. 9, 1874. His family was of Huguenot back- 
ground, and although his father, a printer, pee 
comparatively poor, he was given a good educa- 
tion. A brilliant student, he obtained a position 
teaching history at the Collége Rollin in ah 
and in 1827 he became a lecturer at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris. Appointed director 
of the historical section of the national archives 
in 1830 and professor of history at the Collège de 
France in 1838, he lost these positions 1n 1852 
because of his refusal to také an oath of alle- 
giance to Napoleon III. 3 

Michelet’s fame is based on his literary x 
tivity. He produced a great number of bo 
on political and historical subjects, and his 
voluminous “History of France,” written bena 
1833 and 1867, is ranked as a classic. His wor! 
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is marked by a brilliant and dramatic style and 
prodigious scholarship, but it is highly colored 
by his strong republican leanings and his op- 
position to the clergy and the monarchy. His 
later works include naturalistic impressions, 
such as “The Insect” (1850) and “The Moun- 
tain” (1868). 

Michelson (mi‘kel-s'n), ALBERT ABRAHAM, 
physicist, born in Strelno, Prussia, Dec. 19, 
1852; died in Pasadena, Calif., May 9, 1931. He 
came to the U.S. at an early age, attended the 
public schools in San Francisco, Calif., and was 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad. in 1873. 
He was an instructor of physics (1875-79) at 
the academy, studied in Europe (1880-82), and 
was professor of physics at the Case School of 
Applied Science (1883-89) and Clark Univ. 
(1889-92), before heading (1892-1929) the 
physics department at the Univ. of Chicago. He 
resigned from the Navy in 1881. His contribu- 
tions to science related particularly to the 
velocity of light. He received the 1907 Nobel 
Prize for physics, becoming the first American 
physicist so honored, “for his optical instruments 
of precision, and the spectroscopic and metro- 
logic investigations which he carried out by 
means of them.” In addition to his scientific 
papers, his writings include “Velocity of Light” 
(1902), “Light Waves and Their Uses” (1903), 
and “Studies in Optics” (1927). For a descrip- 
tion of the Michelson-Morley experiment, see 
Einstein Theory. 
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Michigan (mish’i-gan), a state in the East 
North Central section of the U.S., first in the 
world in the production of motor vehicles and 
site of the nation's most heavily traveled canal 
system (the Soo Canals, connecting Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior). Michigan stands first among 
the states in the production of bromine, peat, and 
calcium-magnesium chloride, and is second in 
the production of gypsum, sand and gravel, iodine, 
and iron ore. 


Michigan is composed of two peninsulas jut- 
ting into the Great Lakes, and the state touches 
four out of the five lakes. The northern, or 
Upper, peninsula is bounded on the w. by Lake 
Superior; on the x. by Ontario, Canada; on the 
s. by Lake Michigan and Lake Huron; and on 
the w. by Wisconsin. The southern, or Lower, 
peninsula is bounded on the N. by Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron, on the x. by Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie and the Canadian province of 
Ontario, on the s. by Ohio and Indiana, and on 
the w. by Lake Michigan. The state as a whole 
is bounded on the n. and x. by the province ot 
Ontario, on the s. by Ohio and Indiana, and on 
the w. by Wisconsin, It ranks 23rd among the 
states in size and seventh among the states in 
population, according to the 1960 Decennial Cen- 
sus of Population (the District of Columbia 
included in both rankings). The state's name 
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comes from Indian words meaning “great 
waters.” Michigan’s nickname is the “Wolverine 
State”; “Wolverine” was first applied as a term 
of derision to residents of the state, by Ohioans 
in the 1830's. 


Location Between 82°25’ and 90°31’ long. 
a and 41°44’ and 48°12 N. lat. 
Area 58,216 sq. m. 
Land 57,019 sq. m. 
Inland water 1,197 sq.m! 
Greate’. suet i 
'eninsul 
Porth to south 125 m. 
East to west 320 m. 
Lower Peninsula: 
North to south 285 m. 
East to west 195 m. 
Population (1960) 7,823,194 
Capital city Lansing 
Highest point Porcupine Mts. (1,980 ft.) 
Lowest point Shore of Lake Erie (572 ft.) 
Admitted to the Union 
(26th state) 1837 
Song “Michigan, My Michigan,” music by 
H. O. Reilly, words by Giles Kavanagh 
Flower Apple blossom 
Bird Robin 
Motto Si Quoeris Peninsulom Amoenam Circum- 
spice (Latin, meaning “If You Seek A 
Beautiful Peninsula, Look About You”) 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 
Tincluding parts of the Great Lakes and Lake St. Clair, the 
water area is 39,769 sq. m., making a total of 96,788 sq. m. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan is the 
smaller of the two peninsulas that make up the 
state. The eastern and southern portions of this 
part of Michigan are low, part of the central 
lowland. Elevations range from the level of Lake 
Erie (572 ft.) to about 1,000 ft. The northern 
and western sections of the Upper Peninsula are 
part of the Superior upland. Rough and rocky, 
this section of the state has elevations ranging 
from 1,000 ft. to 1,980 ft. in the Porcupine Mts., 
the highest elevation in the state. 

The Lower Peninsula is entirely within the 
central lowland and is generally flat. Elevations 

arange from ca. 600 ft. to ca. 1,300 ft. in the north 
central part of the peninsula. 

The great glacier that once covered much of 
North America had several effects on Michigan. 
Its mountains were generally planed down, and 
the plains and hillsides were strewn with 
boulders left behind when the glacier melted. 
Valleys were filled with water by the melting 
ice to form the many lakes which dot the state. 
Among the larger lakes are Manistique, Indian, 
Michigamme, Portage, and Gogebic lakes on 
the Upper Peninsula, and Houghton, Higgins, 
Black, Mullett, and Burt lakes on the Lower 
Peninsula. Michigan’s rivers are short streams. 
Numerous rivers, chief of which is the Meno- 
minee, rise in the Upper Peninsula and flow into 
the Great Lakes. On the Lower Peninsula, the 
most important rivers are the St. Joseph, Kala- 


mazoo, Grand, Muskegon, and Manistee, flow- 
ing into Lake Michigan; the Saginaw, flowing 
into Lake Huron; the River Rouge, flowing into 
the Detroit River; and the Huron, flowing into 
Lake Erie. The Lower Peninsula is separated 
from Canada by two rivers, the St. Clair and 
Detroit, and by Lake St. Clair, through which 
Lake Huron flows into Lake Erie. The Upper 
Peninsula is likewise separated from Canada by 
the St. Marys River (whose rapids are bypassed 
by the Soo Canals), connecting Lake Superior 
with Lake Huron. The coast of Michigan, 
fronting four of the Great Lakes, is 2,300 m. 
long, the longest shore line of any state of the 
mid-continental U.S. The Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas are separated from each other by the 
narrow Straits of Mackinac, now bridged by 
the world’s largest suspension bridge (measured 
from anchorage to anchorage), the main span 
of which is nearly four-fifths of a mile long 
and the total length, including approaches, 
almost 5 m. 

Michigan’s waters surround hundreds of 
islands. Some are on the inland lakes, others are 
found along the shores of the Great Lakes. The 
largest, Isle Royale in Lake Superior, is a 
National Park. Another, historic Mackinac 
Island in the strait between the two peninsulas, 
was the site of one of John Jacob Astor's fur 
posts. Manitou and Beaver islands are in Lake 
Michigan; Les Cheneaux (called “The Snows”) 
and Drummond Island, in Lake Huron; and 
Belle Isle and Grosse Isle, in the Detroit River. 

Much of Michigan was once covered with 
luxurious forests of hardwoods, pines, and firs, 
but most of this woodland disappeared in a 
period of wasteful and destructive lumbering in 
the latter part of the roth century. In their 
wake, the lumbermen left thousands of acres of 
littered and eroded land. Thousands of acres 
(many never of agricultural value) have been 
reforested and are thus productive and useful. 

Soil types in Michigan’s Lower Peninsula are 
a light-brown, silty loam in the southern section 
and also in the extreme northeastern tip, and 
a sandy type in the northern and northwestern 
sections. On the Upper Peninsula, the south- 
western and western two-thirds of the peninsula 
is covered with a brown, gravelly and stony 
loam, while the northern part of the peninsula's 
tip is covered with the same sandy soil as the 
northern section of the Lower Peninsula. The 
southern part of the tip is largely marsh and 
swamp. £ 

Among the sights which intrigue visitors to 
Michigan is that of the lake ships and the Soo 
Canals. Since the narrow waterways which con- 
nect the Great Lakes are frozen during the 
winter, the burdens of iron, wheat, and other 
goods which the huge steamers haul must be 
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transported during a limited season; hence, the 
ships crowd the locks of the canals, seemingly 
impatient for their turn, Once their cargoes are 
unloaded, they race quickly back across the lakes 
for new ones. Other attractions include the 
“Hiawatha Country,” on the northern side of 
the Upper Peninsula. Here are places mentioned 
in Longfellow’s famous poem of Indian life, 
including the falls of “Tahquamenon” on the 
Tahquamenon River. Holland, where most of 
the people are of Dutch descent, raises great 
quantities of tulips, and in a spring festival many 
of the residents wear traditional Dutch costumes. 

Climate: Michigan’s Lower Peninsula has the 
typical climate of the central states, with hot 
summers and cold winters, somewhat moderated 
by the nearness of the lakes. The Upper Penin- 
sula tends to have cooler summers and very 
severe winters. Rainfall is adequate for farming, 
the greater part falling during the summer 
months. Snowfalls are heavy and frosts com- 
mon, especially on the Upper Peninsula, and 
tend to remain until late spring. 


Detroit | Sovit Ste. Marie 


Normal temperature 


January 26.2° F. 13.8° F. 

July” 73.1° F. 63.9° F, 

Annual mean 49.3° F. 39.3° F. 
latest frost May 12 June 8 
Earliest frost Sept. 29 Aug. 22 
Precipitation 

January 2.08 in. 2.16 in. 

July 2.91 in. 2.49 in. 

Annual 31.03 in. 30.19 in. 


Average growing season 177 doys | 150 days 


Naturat Resources 


Michigan has vast resources. The mineral 
wealth of the state includes large deposits of 
iron ore and copper. The iron supply is large 
enough to make Michigan the second-largest 
producer in the U.S. The copper deposit, though 
large, is of a low grade and therefore not so 
economical to mine as that of other states. The 
state ranks fourth in the production of salt, a 
mineral that is the basis for a large chemical 
industry. Michigan ranks second among the states 
in supplying gypsum and first in supplying peat 
and magnesium compounds. Other minerals of 
importance include cement-making rock, lime- 
stone, natural gas, petroleum, and sand and 
gravel (Michigan ranks second in production of 
sand and gravel). 

Although the days when Michigan led the 
country in lumbering are long past, it still has 
a considerable resource in its forests. In 1953 
forest acreage amounted to 19,322,000 acres, 
much of it excellent stands of hardwoods. With 
3,763,000 acres of state-owned forest, Michigan 
has the second-largest state forest system in the 
U.S. Trees common in Michigan include the 
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Michigan ranks second to Minnesota among the iron 
ore producing states of the country 


hardwoods maple, beech, birch, and ashwood, 
and such softwoods as pine, cedar, spruce, and 
fir. A large furniture industry attracted to 
Michigan by these forests is still one of the 
prominent businesses of the state, In 1953 the 
state had a total stand of live sawtimber of 21, 
141,000,000 bd. ft, most of it in hardwoods. 
Michigan’s soil is well suited to pasture and 
to vegetable and orchard farming. The state is 
an outstanding fruit-producing and dairying 
region. Corn and hay also thrive in Michigan, 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Winter Carnival February; Alpena ond other cities 
Skiing Winter months; Ishpeming, Iron Mt, 
ond other cities 


‘Annual Maple Syrup March-April; Vermontville and other 


Festival cities 
‘Smelt Jamboree April; Escanaba and other cities 

Perch Run May; Cheboygan, Carlevoix, Tawas 
Tulip Festival May; Holland; residents wear Dutch 


costumes 


May; Benton Horbor-St, Joseph; the 
second-oldest blossom festival in the 


Blossom Week 


Notional Cherry Festival | July; Traverse City 


Boot Races July; Port Huron to Mackinac Island 
(sailboat), Chicago to Mackinac 
tyacht) 

International Festival July; Detroit and Windsor, Ont. 

Mexican Fiesta July; Hart 


July-August; Lowell; the original festi- 
Val of old-time plays performed on a 
river boot 


August; lona 
August; Esconaba 
Late August; from Grayling down the 


Lowell Show Boat 


Free Fair 
Upper Peninsula Foir 
International Canoe 


Marathon Au Sable 
State Fair August-September; Detroit 
‘Auto Show November; Detroit; gala showing of 


new car models 
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and these crops in turn support the state’s dairy, 
poultry, hog, and beef interests. 

Michigan fisheries in the lakes, streams, and 
adjoining Great Lakes, once a thriving industry, 
are of declining commercial significance. 

The need for conservation was impressed on 
the people of Michigan by the destructive log- 
ging and mining practices of the late roth and 
early 2oth centuries. Today, the state encour- 
ages reforestation and soil conservation, stocks 
lakes and streams with fish, and regulates log- 
ging to prevent any repetition of the wasteful 
practices of the past. The wildlife of Michigan, 
once abundant, is slowly increasing as game 
birds are bred by conservationists, and laws 
permit hunting only in proper season and by 
fair methods. 
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Micuican’s Economy 


At the time of the 1960 census, Michigan had 
an employed population of 2,726,864. Of this to- 
tal, ca. 38 per cent were in manufacturing; 5 per 
cent in construction; 3 per cent in agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries; and 0.6 per cent in mining. 
The remainder were employed in the wholesale 
and retail trades, in government, and in supply- 
ing personal, professional, and other services. 

The manufacture of motor vehicles and equip- 
ment dominates the economy. Not only is this 
industry the greatest single source of employment 
and income for the state, but it has also encour- 
aged development of other large industries re- 
lated to automobile production, including the 
machine and hand-tool industries and the manu- 
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facture of rubber, glass, and steel. Other impor- 
tant manufactures are nonelectrical machinery, re- 
fined metals, fabricated metal products, processed 
foods, and chemicals, The state’s value added by 
manufacture in 1961 was $10,203,396,000. 

There were 111,817 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total of 14,783,000 acres, The average farm had 
132 acres, with land and buildings valued at 
$25,535. Cattle-raising for meat and dairy prod- 
ucts is the most important agricultural activity. 
In 196r the sale of dairy products accounted for 
28 per cent of all farm marketing receipts; sale 
of cattle and calves for meat, for 12 per cent; 
and sale of hogs, for 5 per cent. Altogether, 
about 54 per cent of total farm marketing re- 
ceipts in 1961 were derived from tivestock and 
their products. 

Michigan’s most valuable field crops include 
corn, cucumbers, dry beans, oats, onions, po- 
tatoes, soybeans, sugar beets, tomatoes, and wheat; 
its most important orchard crops are apples, 
cherries, and peaches, The total cash income from 
sales of livestock, livestock products, and crops 
amounted to $733,947,000 in 1961. 

‘The state operates fisheries on Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron, In 196r its commercial fishing 
catch amounted to 24,311,000 Ib., valued at $2,- 
447,000. 

Michigan’s mineral output was valued at $442,- 
696,000, comprising 2.44 per cent of the total 
USS. value and placing the state 12th among the 
states. The principal minerals, in order of pro- 
duction value, were iron ore, cement, petroleum, 
and sand and gravel. 


TRANSPORTATION ANB COMMUNICATION 
The Soo Canals (Sault Ste. Marie Canals), 
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which connect Lake Huron and Lake Superior, 
comprise the world’s most heavily used canal 
system. Another important Michigan waterway 
connects Lake Huron and Lake Erie, via the 
St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit 
River. Detroit ranked fourth among the Great 
Lakes ports in 1955. Other leading Michigan 
ports are Port Inland, Port Huron, and Muske- 
gon Harbor. Michigan is served by a number of 
major railroads. The first railroad to operate in 
the state was the Erie & Kalamazoo R.R. (1836), 
now part of the New York Central R.R. Other 
railroads include the Grand Trunk Western 
Ry.; the Chesapeake and Ohio Ry.; the Ann 
‘Arbor R.R.; the Chicago and North Western Ry.; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
RR; the Wabash R.R.; and the Pennsylvania 
RR, Railroad mileage totaled 6,640 m. in 1960. 
The state had 110,588 m. of rural and municipal 
roads in 1960, of which 20,230 m. were nonsur- 
faced. All the principal cities have airfields, The 
state had 127 radio stations and 14 television 
channels in 1961. The first newspaper published 
in Michigan was the Detroit Gazette (1817). 
Among today’s leading newspapers are the De- 
troit Free Press, News, and Times, the Grand 
Rapids Press, the Flint Journal, and The State 
Journal in Lansing. 


POPULATION 


Michigan has 83 counties. The 1960 census 
population was 7,823,965 (1962 est. population, 
7,991,000), an increase of 22.8 per cent over 
1950. The urban population comprised 5,739,132, 
or 73-4 per cent; the rural population, 2,084,062, 
or 70.7 per cent. Between 1950 and 1960, the 
urban population rose 27.4 per cent, the rural 
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population, 11.5 per cent. More than 71 per cent 
of the urban population and more than 52 per 
cent of the total population lived in the urbanized 
areas of Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Flint. In 1960 
white persons numbered 7,085,865; of the 737,329 
nonwhites, there were 717,581 Negroes, 9,701 
Indians, 3,234 Chinese, 3,211 Japanese, and a 
small number of Filipinos and others. Michigan’s 
native-born residents totaled 7,293,570; the for- 
eign-born totaled 529,624. Population density in 
1960 averaged 137.2 per sq. m. 

The major religious bodies are the American 
Baptist Convention, the Jewish congregations, 
the Lutheran Church in American, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, The Methodist Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., 
the Roman Catholic Chyrch, the United Church 
of Christ, and The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

Chief Cities: Detroit, on the Detroit River in 
Southeastern Michigan, is the largest city, the 
automobile capital of the world, and the state's 
commercial and financial center. 

Flint, on the Flint River in east central Michi- 
gan, the second-largest city, is a center of auto- 
mobile and other manufacturing, 

Grand Rapids, on the Grand River in south- 
western Michigan, the third-largest city, is a na- 
tional center of metal trades, 

Dearborn, a suburb of Detroit and fourth in 
size, is the site of the Ford automobile plants. 

Lansing, at the junction of the Red Cedar 
and Grand rivers in central Michigan, is the 
capital and an auto-manufacturing center. 

Kalamazoo, in the southwest on the Kalamazoo 
River, is noted for the manufacture of paper 
products and drugs. 

Famous Men and Women: Beaumont, Wil- 
liam (1785-1853), Connecticut-born doctor who 
made a pioneer study of the digestive Process, 

Cass, Lewis ( 1782-1866), New Hampshire- 
born politician, governor of Michigan Territory 
(1813-31), who made a historic 5,000-m. journey 
by canoe (1820) to visit the Indians in the Lake 
Superior region, 

Couzens, James (1872-1936), Canadian-born 
businessman and politician who was an asso. 
ciate of Henry Ford in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles; mayor of Detroit (1919-22); U.S. 
Senator (1922-36). 

Dow, Herbert H. (1866-1930), Canadian-born 
chemist and manufacturer, 

Durant, William Crapo (1861-1947), indus- 
trialist who founded General Motors, the 
world’s largest automobile makers. 

Ferber, Edna (1887- ), novelist and play- 
wright (“Show Boat,” “Giant”). 

Ford, Henry (1863-1947), inventor and indus- 
trialist who applied mass-production techniques 
to the motorcar industry. 
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Geddes, Norman Bel 
stage designer. 

Kellogg, W (ill) K. (1860-1951), manufacturer 
of food products and philanthropist. 

Lindbergh, Charles A. (1902- ), pioneer 
aviator who made the first New York-to-Paris 
solo flight in 1927. 

Murphy, Frank (1890-1949), Associate Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court (1940-49). 

Reuther, Walter (1907- ), labor leader, 

Vandenberg, Arthur H. (1884-1951), U.S, 
Senator (1928-51), who guided U.S. participa- 
tion in the U.N. through the Senate. 

Van Raalte, Albertus Christiaan (1811-76), 
Dutch-born settler, who settled with a group of 
compatriots in Holland, Mich. 


(1893-1958), architect, 


Epucation 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of six and 16. The public. 
school system was founded in 1837, the year 
Michigan entered the Union. Michigan was the 
first state to have a state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Public-school enrollment totaled 
1,791,921 in 1962, and there were an additional 
284,246 enrolled in Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. Leading state-supported institutions of 
higher learning include the Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, with branches in Dearborn and Flint; 
Michigan State Univ. of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing; and Wayne State Univ., 
Detroit. Among the private and denominational 
institutions are the Univ. of Detroit, Detroit; 
Albion Coll., Albion; and Hope Coll., Holland. 

Cultural institutions include the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village in Dearborn, 
where many historic American buildings have 
been reproduced, such as Edison’s laboratory, 
Independence Hall, a courthouse in which Lin- 
coln practiced law, and others. On Mackinac 
Island is Ft. Mackinac and its historical museum. 
Detroit is the seat of the Detroit Inst. of Arts, 
containing works of many periods; the Detroit 
Historical Museum, with exhibits depicting the 
Various aspects of the growth of the city; and the 
Ft. Wayne Military Museum. Flint has an art 
museum with a school of art. 


GOVERNMENT 


Michigan is governed under provisions of the 
constitution of 1908, amended many times. 
Executive authority is given to a governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor-general, attorney general, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction, all elected for two- 
year terms, and a highway commissioner elected 
for four years. The legislature consists of a 
senate of 34 members and a house of representa- 
tives of 110 members. Both houses are elected 
every two years. The legislature convenes an- 
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FARMING ON THE LOWER PENINSULA 


The climate encourages orchards and dairying along 
the Great Lakes’ shores 
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SHIPPING IN THE UPPER PENINSULA 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canals carry tremendous tonnages 
of interlake traffic (courtesy Michigan Tourist Council) 


Michigan’s famous automobile production attracts re- 
lated industries (courtesy Goodyear) 


DETROIT REFINERY 


Michigan's petroleum products are refined within the 
state (courtesy Michigan Tourist Council) 


HARVESTING BREAKFAST 


Huge grainfields support food-processing industries, 
notably those making breakfast foods 


MASS-PRODUCED CARS ON A CONVEYER BELT 


Michigan’s automotive industry has revolutionized pro- 
duction methods (courtesy Chrysler Corp.) 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Isle Royale National Park (es- 
tablished 1940) 

Hiawatha National Forest (es- 
tablished 1931) 

Huron National Forest (estab- 
lished 1909) 


Manistee National Forest (es- 
tablished 1938) 


Marquette National 
(established 1931) 
Ottawa National Forest (es- 
tablished 1931) 


Forest 


Ft. Wilkins State Park (estab- 
lished 1923) 


Ludington State Park (estab- 
lished 1927) 


‘Mackinac Island State Park 
{established 1895) 


Porcupine Mts. State Park les. 
tablished 1944) 


Silver Lake State Park (estab- 
lished 1920) 


Slee} Bear-Glen Lake State 
Park (established 1946) 


Tahquamenon Falls State Park 


539,339 acres in Lake Superior 


767,042 acres on the Upper Peninsula 
(U.S. 2; state 28) 

692,193 acres in the northern section of 
the Lower Peninsula (U.S. 23, 27; state 
33, 65, 72, 144, 171) 

1,254,855 acres on the Lower Peninsula, 
bordering Lake Michigan (U.S. 10, 31, 
131; stote 20, 37, 46, 55, 63, 82) 
493,902 acres on the Upper Peninsula 
(U.S. 23; state 28) 

1,505,334 acres at the western tip of 
the Upper Peninsula (U.S, 2, 45; state 
28, 35, 73) 


190 acres on Lake Superior, near Cop- 
per Harbor (U.S, 41) 
3,710 acres on Lake 
Lodington (U.S. 10 
2,000 acres in th 
accessible by ferry from Mackinaw City 
or St. Ignace 

58,167 acres on Lake Superior, 
Ontonagon (U.S. 45; state 64, 107) 
Wyte acres, north of Muskegon (U.S. 


Michigon, near 
|; state 116) 


neor 


1,574 acres, near Glenn Haven {stato 
109) 


17,992 acres, near Eckerman (state 123) 


je Straits of Mackinac ;| 


Virgin wilderness; 


Islan raterfalls 


Lumbermen's Monument; trout fishi 
other streams; Loke Huron bathing 


Lok, 
beaches, including Lake Michigan 


Lake Superior and other lakes; 
Dam; fish hatchery 


Historic fort; museum; camping 


Scenery; swimming; camping 


Scenery; 
Sand dunes; scenery; camping 
Sand dunes; scenery; camping 


Scenery; camping 


Lakes Huron, Michigan, ond Superior; 


and streams; deer ond smoll. 


Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior; 


moose herd; ancient Indian copper mine 


Pictured Rocks; Mackinac 


ing in the Au Sable River and 


-game hunting; skiing; lake 


Mackinac Island; waterfalls 


streams; many waterfalls; Victoria 


Site of Astor's fur posts; famous resort hotel 


winter sports; camping and recreation areas 


(established 1947) 


Van Riper State Park (estab- | 949 acres, near Champion (U.S. 41) 
lished 1956) 

Wilderness State Park’ (estab-| 6,885 Stres, near Mackinaw City (U.S, 
lished 1927) 23, 27, 31) 


Scenery; camping; swimming 


Woodland scenery; camping 


nually on the secon 


d Wednesday of January; 
there is no constituti 


onal limit to the length of 
sessions. The supreme court of the state consists 
of eight justices (a chief and seven associate jus- 
tices), elected for eight years. In addition, there 
are 40 circuit courts, a probate court for each 
county, various municipal courts, and justices of 
the peace. Michigan is represented in the US. 
Congress by two Senators and 19 Representa- 


tives, 


History 


Before the comin 
inhab 


to enter the present bou 
an exploration in 1618-23). He was followed by 
other explorers, and in 1668 the French mis- 
sionary Father Jacques Marquette established 
the first white settlement, a mission at Sault Ste. 
Marie. The French, interested mostly in the fur 
trade and ine Christianizing the Indians, built 
their posts and missions at key points along the 
natural waterways. In 17or Sieur Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac chose the banks of the stream 
that connects Lakes Huron and Erie to establish 
a town that became the Present city of Detroit. 
In 1763 the French lost their American empire 


as a result of the French and Indian War. The 
Indian chief Pontiac, however, remained loyal 
to the French and led his men to besiege the 
British at Ft. Michilimackinac and Detroit. 

During the Revolutionary War, the British 
used Detroit as their main base of operations 
against the American frontier settlements. From 
here, they supplied the Indians with weapons 
and urged them to attack such outposts as 
Boonesborough and western Pennsylvania. Due 
largely to the efforts of George Rogers Clark, 
Michigan was awarded (with much other terri- 
tory beyond the Appalachian Mts.) to the U.S. 
by the treaty of Paris in 1783. The British, how- 
ever, did not evacuate Detroit until 1796, when 
the new nation was finally able to exert strong- 
enough pressures. Michigan Territory was or- 
ganized in 1805, and in 1808 John Jacob Astor 
established a post of the American Fur Co. on 
Mackinac Island. F 

In the War of 1812, the British retook Detroit 
and Ft. Michilimackinac but abandoned them 
again after Perry’s victory at the battle of Lake 
Erie. After the settlement of a boundary dis- 
pute with Ohio, through which Michigan lost 
a strip along the southern border but was 
awarded the Upper Peninsula, Michigan was 
admitted to statehood on Jan. 26, 1837. 

The new state grew rapidly. In 1834 the first 
sawmill had been set up, the herald of a lumber 
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This simple monument (above) 
marks Father Marquette’s grave 
at St. Ignace, where he estab- 
lished a 17th-century mission. An 
old-fashioned country store (above 
center) is one of the attractions 
at Greenfield Village, Henry 
Ford's restoration of an early 
American town. Scrubbing the 
streets in costume (top right) 
signals the yearly tulip festival at 
Holland (courtesy Michigan Tour- 
ist Council) 


HISTORIC GREAT LAKES LINK 


The miles-wide Straits of Mackinac, 
between Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron, are spanned by a suspension 
bridge (above) which connects Macki- 
naw City and St. Ignace, and thus 
Michigan’s two peninsulas (photo by 
H. D. Ellis; courtesy Mackinac Bridge 
Authority). This area was a meeting 
place for Indian tribes and, later, for 
explorers and fur traders; it later be- 
came an important military outpost, 
guarding the Northwest. Old Ft. Macki- 
nac (left) on Mackinac Island was 
built by the British in 1780 and be- 
came a permanent part of the U.S. 
in 1814 (courtesy Michigan Tourist 
Council) 


Official Coast Guard Photo 


LAKE HURON, OFF MICHIGAN 

Spectacle Reef Light Station 

C0 SE) sear ark ES ee 
boom that was to make Michigan the nation’s 
timber king for decades to come. A rush to 
Michigan’s copper country began in 184r, and 
iron was found on the Upper Peninsula in 
1844. The Erie Canal, opened in 1825, facilitated 
travel to Michigan. A flood of immigrants from 
many European countries came to work in 
Michigan’s forests and mines, and they stayed 
on to develop the farms and factories of the 
state in later days. In 1855 the first Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, later called the Soo, was com. 
pleted, connecting Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. Now Michigan stood astride a single 
inland sea stretching from Duluth to Buffalo. 
By the time of the Civil War, Michigan was 
able to furnish about 87,000 men to the Union 
forces, including the famous cavalry brigade 
commanded by Gen. George A. Custer. 

_ At the turn of the century, the automobile 
industry had its tiny beginnings. In Detroit in 
1897, Ransom E. Olds organized an automobile 
company for the purpose of manufacturing and 
selling automobiles, In 1913 Henry Ford revolu- 
tionized all industry by applying the techniques 
of mass production to the automobile on a mov- 
ing assembly line. This greatly lowered the price 
not only of automobiles, but of all manufac- 
tured goods. The auto factories grew to become 
the largest single U.S, industry. Michigan has 
also been a pioneer in communications. In 1920 
Station WWJ in Detroit began the first regu- 
larly scheduled radio programs, and in 1926 the 
first domestic contract airmail was flown from 
Dearborn to Cleveland. 

Michigan furnished 163,919 service personnel 
in World War I and 640,204 men and women 
to the armed forces during World War I. 
When the U.S. entered World War Il, Michi- 
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gan’s factories poured out an unprecedented 
stream of airplanes, tanks, and other war mate- 
rials. Another economic feat was accomplished 
in the months after the war when, in an un- 
believably short time, the same plants returned 
to the making of automobiles, refrigerators, and 
a host of other peacetime products. In the years 
since the war, Michigan has continued to grow 
economically. In 1957 the Mackinac Bridge, the 
world’s longest bridge of its kind, was finished, 
to connect, for the first time, the Upper and 
Lower Peninsulas, 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Michigan, Laxe, one of the five Great Lakes 
of North America, third in size of the group, 
and the only one that is situated wholly within 
the U.S.. Separating the two peninsulas of 
Michigan, which border it on the w. and eE, it is 
bounded by Indiana on the s. and by Illinois 
and Wisconsin on the w. Its length from north 
to south is 307 m., its greatest width is ca. 118 
m., and its area is 22,400 sq. m. The maximum 
depth is ca. 920 ft., and the elevation above sea 
level ca. 580 ft. Its only natural outlet, the Straits 
of Mackinac at the northeastern end, connect it 
with Lake Huron. The Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal (q.v.), and the Chicago and Illinois 
rivers link it to the Mississippi River and thus 
to the Gulf of Mexico; the Atlantic Ocean is 
reached by means of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(q.v.). Fisheries are located off its shores, but 
the lake is principally important as a shipping 
route. The harbors at the south end are open 
all year, but in the north they are icebound at 
least four months a year. The cities along its 
shores include Chicago, Evanston, and Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; and Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, and 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Michigan City and Gary, 
Ind.; and Muskegon and St. Joseph, Mich. 
Among the rivers that discharge into Lake 
Michigan are the Muskegon, the St. Joseph, the 
Kalamazoo, the Grand, and the Manistee. The 
largest inlet of the lake is Green Bay, and the 
largest island is Beaver Island in the north. 
Lake Michigan was discovered in 1634 by Jean 
Nicolet, and later explored by Father Jacques 
Marquette and Louis Joliet as well as by Sieur 
de La Salle. > 

Michigan, tHe university oF, a coeducational, 
state institution of higher learning at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., founded in 1817, the first large college 
to become coeducational (1870). It comprises the 
colleges of architecture and design, arts an 
sciences, business administration, dentistry, edu- 
cation, engineering, law, medicine, music, nat- 
ural resources, nursing, pharmacy, public health, 
and social work. It also has senior colleges a 
Flint, Mich., and Dearborn, Mich. The annua 
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student enrollment totals ca. 23,500, and there 
are some 2,000 members of the faculty. There 
are more than 2,600,000 volumes in the library. 
The physical plant is valued at ca. $20,000,000. 

Michigan City, a city in northwestern In- 
diana, in La Porte County, on Lake Michigan, ca. 
25 m. £. of Gary. The city is on the New York 
Central R.R. and the Nickel Plate Road (freight). 
Michigan City’s manufactures include mining 
machinery, Pullman cars, and television equip- 
ment, The city had a value added by manufacture 
(1958) of $56,661,000. Michigan City was incor- 
porated in 1836. Population, 1960, 36,653- 

Mickiewicz (méts-kyé’véch), avam, Polish 
poet, born in Zaosie, Nowogródek, Lithuanian 
Poland, Dec. 24, 1798; died in Constantinople, 
Turkey, Nov. 26, 1855. He was educated at the 
Univ. of Vilna and was exiled (1824) to Russia 
for alleged political subversion. Released in 1829, 
he traveled in western Europe, finally settling in 
Paris, where he taught (1840-44) at the Collége 
de France, His masterpiece, “Pan Tadeusz” 
(1834), is an idyll-epic depicting the life of the 
Polish gentry in the early rgth century. His other 
works include “Konrad Wallenrod” (1828) and 
“Books of the Polish Nation” (1832). Writing 
during the Romantic era, Mickiewicz stirred 
strong patriotism among the common péople. 

Microbe (mik’rob), a bacterium of micro- 
scopic size. See Bacteriology. 

Microcephaly (mi-kré-séf’¢-li), in medicine, 
term for an abnormal smallness of the head dis- 
proportionate with a normally developed body. 

Microcosm (mii’kro-koz’m). See Macrocosm. 

Microfilm (mikré-film). See Copying Ma- 
chine; Photography. 

Micrometer (mi-krém’étér), an instrument 
for measuring small distances accurately. A mi- 
crometer may also be used to measure the diam- 
eter of a small sphere. There are various forms in 
use. A simple micrometer consists of a U-shaped 
piece of brass or steel. Through one arm is fitted 
a screw, which is turned by means of a head. On 
the inner metal sleeve is a longitudinal scale and 
each end of the outer sleeve has a circular scale. 
The measurement is taken by placing the object 
to be measured between the sctew and one arm 
of the instrument, and the diameter is measur 
by reading both the circular and longitudinal 
scales, Another kind of micrometer, called a 
position micrometer, is attached to a telescope 
or microscope and is used to measure linear dis- 
tances more accurately than is possible by using 
a simple rule or scale. 5 

Micron (mkrn), a unit of measurement 1n 
the metric system. It is equal to one-millionth part 
of a meter, or one-thousandth part of a millimeter. 
The small letter “mu” (p) in the Greek alphabet 
is the symbol used for the micron. i 

Microphone (mi/kré-fon), an electro-acoustic 
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device actuated by sound (q.v.), which delivers 
electrical energy whose wave form is substantially 
equivalent to that of the acoustic energy. Such 
conversion of acoustic energy into electrical 
energy may be achieved by many types of micro- 
phones, among them carbon, magnetic, dynamic, 
condenser, crystal, and ribbon microphones. The 
carbon microphone, one of the oldest, is widely 
employed in telephone systems and depends for 
its operation on the variation in resistance of car- 
bon particles. The carbon microphone, character- 
ized by high efficiency but restricted quality, is 
seldom used for other than speech or voice com- 
munication. The carbon granules are usually con- 
tained within a cuplike structure which forms a 
fixed electrode. A moving electrode attached to 
the diaphragm makes contact with the opposite 
surface of the granules, A displacement of the 
diaphragm by sound impulses produces a change 
in the pressure between the carbon granules, 
which changes the electrical resistance from gran- 
ule to granule. The net result is a change in the 
electrical resistance which is roughly proportional 
to the sound pressure. 

For radio broadcasting, public address, record- 
ing, and other applications where a high degree 
of faithfulness is required, the dynamic, con- 
denser, crystal, and ribbon types are employed. 
The carbon microphone requires the use of a 
local source of direct current such as dry batter- 
ies, whereas the dynamic, magnetic, and ribbon 
types contain their own magnetic fields in which 
a coil attached to a diaphragm moves, thus gen- 
erating an alternating electrical potential corre- 
sponding to the sound pressure variations. 

The condenser microphone operates by allow- 
ing sound variations to alter the capacitance 
between a thin flexible metallic diaphragm sepa- 
rated from a parallel rigid plate. The variations 
in‘ capacity develop an A.C. potential which is 
then amplified in the quantity and manner de- 
sired. A crystal, or piezoelectric, microphone gen- 
erates an electromotive force by allowing the 
sound pressure to deform or bend -a crystal of 
Rochelle salts or quartz. The dynamic, or moving 
coil, microphone is perhaps one of the most popu- 
lar and most faithful for conversion of sound 
energy into electrical current. A circular coil at- 
tached to a light diaphragm is located in the air 
gap formed by a magnetic structure, The motion 
of the diaphragm is transferred to the coil, which 
cuts the magnetic lines of force in a manner 
equivalent to the original sound energy. The 
ribbon microphone (sometimes termed velocity 
microphone) consists of a light metallic rib- 
bon suspended in a magnetic field. The rib- 
bon is spaced from the pole pieces of the mag- 
netic structure to allow freedom of motion. 
As in the case of the moving coil, an elec- 
trical current is generated whenever the ribbon, 
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which may now be considered the diaphragm, 
cuts the lines of force in the magnetic gap. 

Microscope (mi’krd-skop), an instrument for 
examining small objects or parts ot objects, which 
magnifies invisible or indistinct details. Simple 
forms of the microscope, generally called mag- 
nifying glasses, have been used from an early 
Period, but the compound microscope is thought 
to date from 1590 when Zacharias Joannides, 
a spectacle maker at Middelburg, Holland, began 
its manufacture. The first modern specimen was 
brought to England (1617) by Cornelius Dreb- 
bel, who came from Holland to serve as mathe- 
matician to James I. 

In the simple microscope a single lens is 
used between the eye and the object to be ex- 
amined. When the object is placed just inside 
the focal point of the lens an enlarged image 
is observed as a result of the converging action 
of the lens upon the light rays. See Light. 

A compound microscope has a minimum of 
two lenses fixed at a definite distance apart 
within a tube. The microscope is focused by 
raising or lowering the tube. The lower lens, 
called the objective lens, is converging and usually 
of short focal length. It acts to form an image 
which is further magnified by the upper lens, 
called the ocular or eyepiece. The eye is held 
just above the eyepiece through which is seen 
the final image, enlarged and inverted. For illu- 
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Courtesy Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., N. Y. 
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Construction of a compound microscope provided 
with an Abbe condenser 


Courtesy General Electric Co. 
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minating the object to be examined by trans- 
mitted light a substage mirror is provided. The 
specimen observed is mounted on a stage below 
the objective lens. Microscopes are occasionally 
provided with a double eyepiece for viewing 
the image with both eyes. These microscopes 
are called binocular microscopes to distinguish 
them from the usual monocular form. A fine- 
adjustment screw is provided for accurate focus- 
ing of the microscope. 

The minimum size of objects which may be 
distinguished in the microscope is limited to 
one-half the wave length of light. Though this 
minimum may be decreased somewhat with the 
use of ultra-violet light, the observations must 
be made photographically since the eye is insen- 
sitive to these rays. In the electron microscope 
the light is replaced by an electron beam which 
may be focused in a magnetic field. Magnifica- 
tions up to 100,000 times are possible with the 
electron microscope, making it possible to, see 
objects too small to be seen in an optical micro- 
scope. See also Electronics; Leeuwenhoeck. 

Microwaves (m7'krô-wāvz). See Frequency. 

Midas (mī'das), a wealthy king of ancient 
Phrygia, who so pleased Dionysus by treating 
his friend Silenus with kindness that he offered 
to grant him any favor he chose to demand. 
The wealthy monarch, greedy for vast posses- 
sions, requested that everything he touched might 
turn to gold, whereupon Dionysus complied 
in so literal a sense that even his wine and food 
became changed into the metal. At last he prayed 
to be relieved.from the fatal gift, and Dionysus, 
pitying his uphappy plight, directed him to bathe 
in the Pactolus River, a small stream of Lydia, 
in order to lose the power which has become 
the bane of his life, To these instructions Midas 
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gave willing obedience, and was at once freed 
from the consequences of his avaricious demand. 
It is said that the Pactolus River has since been 
noted for containing grains of gold amid its sand. 

Middle Ages (mid’l a jez), DARK AGES, or ME- 
DIEVAL PERIOD, a period of history which extends 
by the decline of the Roman Empire until the 
revival of letters in Europe. It is sometimes ex- 
tended to embrace the entire period of time be- 
tween the ancient and modern civilizations, Some 
writers place the beginning of the period at the 
time of the invasion of France by Clovis, in 
486 A.D., and the end at the invasion of Naples 
by Charles VIII, in 1495. Others fix the begin- 
ning at the overthrow of the Western Roman 
Empire, in 476, by Odoacer and some writers 
at the time when Charlemagne became emperor 
of the West, in 800, while its end is placed by 
these writers at the close of the Reformation in 
Germany, the invention of printing, and the 
discovery of America by Columbus; in rare cases 
the end is even placed at the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648. Some writers include in this period the 
time between the classical literature of Greece 
and Rome and the advent of the Renaissance in 
Italy, Among the noteworthy incidents of in- 
terest occurring in the Middle Ages are the wide- 
spread establishment of the feudal system, the 
rise of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the Cru- 
sades, the development of German, Italian, and 
French nationalities, the Norman conquest of 
England, and the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Middle America (mid’’! 4-mér'i-ka), a term 
used for the group of 11 nations situated imme- 
diately south of the U.S., embracing Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, and the three 
Caribbean countries of Cuba, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic, with a combined area of 
1,497,211 sq. m., and an aggregate population 
of more than 50,000,000. These countries form 
a strong economic unit with respect to trade 
relations with the U.S., which consumes four- 
fifths of their entire export output. The Middle 
American countries, in turn, buy about three- 
fourths of all their imports from the U.S. The 
chief natural resources of Middle America are 
sugar, bananas, coffee, cocoa, rotenone, rubber, 
quinine, mahogany, tobacco, coconuts, essential 
oils, maize, rice, cotton, pineapples, and wheat. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was alive to 
the strategic importance of the Middle American 
States, but it was President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who strengthened their ties with the U.S., 
through his Good Neighbor policy. In view of 
the close political and economic interdependence 
between the U.S. and Middle America, the Mid- 
dle American Research Institute has been estab- 
lished at Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La., with 
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the purpose of fostering friendship among the 
nations concerned, See also Central America. 

Middleborough (mid’d'l-biir-d), a town in 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, on the Nemas- 
ket River, 9 m. £. of Taunton. It is on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. and inter- 
urban bus lines. The chief buildings include 
the town hall, the public library, and several 
schools and churches. The picturesque scenery 
makes it an attractive summer resort. Among 
the manufactures are boots and shoes, woolen 
goods, lumber products, and brass goods. It 
is also a center for trade in merchandise. The 
place was settled in 1662 and was incorporated in 
1669. Population, 1940, 9,032; in 1950, 5,889. 

Middlesbrough (mid’d'lz-b'rith), a city of 
England, in Yorkshire, near the mouth of the 
Tees River, 46 m. x. of York. It is one of the 
modern cities of England, having been founded 
in 1829. Its prosperity dates from the discovery 
of immense deposits of iron ore in 1840. The 
city has a well-improved harbor, The manu- 
factures include ironware, rails, engines, boilers, 
pottery, steamboats, clothing, chemicals, and 
tubes. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
custom house, the public hall, the high school, 
and many fine churches. The place was incor- 
porated in 1853, after which the harbor was 
greatly improved. Population, ca. 137,000. 

Middlesex (mid'l-séks), a county in Eng- 
land, northwest of London county and lying 
entirely within the Thames basin. Its name is 
derived from its position between the original 
kingdoms of the East and West Saxons. Being 
within the area of Greater London, Middlesex 
county contains several suburbs of the larger 
city, and has developed mainly as a residential 
area, supporting garden farms and light indus- 
tries. Middlesex has been prominently involved 
in almost every period of English history, and 
contains many vestiges of the incursions of the 
Romans, Danes, Saxons, and Normans. In re- 
cent times the area of the county has been 
revised on several occasions. In the last official 
census, it was estimated at 148,691 acres. Popula- 
tion, ca. 1,650,000. 

Middletown (mid'l.town), county seat of 
Middlesex County, Connecticut, on the Connecti- 
cut River, 15 m. $. of Hartford, It is on the New 
York, New Haven & Harttord R.R. The chief 
buildings include Wesleyan Univ. the Russell 
Library, an industrial school for girls; and Con- 
necticut State Hospital. Portland, on the op- 
posite side of the river, has extensive oil stor- 
age plants. Among the manufactures are rubber 
products, marine hardware, lace, cotton and 
woolen goods, auto supplies, and building brick, 
Middletown was settled in 1650 and was char- 
tered as a city in 1784. Population, 1940, 26,495; 
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Middletown, a city in Orange County, New 

York, on the Wallkill River, 65 m. x.w. of New 
+ York City. It is om the Erie, ‘the New York, 

Ontario & Western, and other railroads, and 

~ js surrounded by a fine farming, daitying, and 
7 < stock-raising country. The State Hospital for the 
Insane is located here. The manufactures include 
shoes, clothing, paper boxes, saw blades, wood 
and steel rules, cosmetics, and essential oils. It 
was settled before the Revolution, became a vil- 
lage in 1848, and was chartered as a city in 1888. 
Population, 1950, 22,586. 

Middletown, a city in Butler County, Ohio, 
on the Miami River, 34 m. N.e. of Cincinnati. It 
is on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. A center for 
trade in farm produce and merchandise, the 
city manufactures steel, tobacco, paper, flour, 
rolling mill products, hardware, edged instru- 
ments, and bags, The vicinity was settled in 1794; 
and Middletown was incorporated as a city in, 
1833. Population, 1900, 9,215; in 1940, 31,220; in 
1950, 33,695. 

Middletown, a borough in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River, 9 m. 
se, of Harrisburg. It is on the Pennsylvania 
R.R. and is surrounded by farming and lumber- 
ing country. Among the chief buildings are the 
public library, the high school, and, dating back 
to 1767, St, Peter's Lutheran Church. The manu- 
factures include stoves, chemicals, furniture, 
shoes, and hosiery. The place was settled in 1755 
and incorporated in 1828. Population, 1940, 7,046; 
in 1950, 9,184. 

Midget (mij’ét), a very small but perfectly 
normal human being, both in form and in func- 
tion, although reproduction among midgets is 
rare, There are but few cases on record of 
babies born of midgets (usually delivered by 
Caesarian section) which may develop into either 
another midget or into a normal-sized person. 
Midgets are usually born of normal or nearly 
normal sized parents, develop normally except 
in size, reaching maturity without attaining nor- 
mal adult stature. One of the most famous of 
midgets was “Tom Thumb,” exhibited by P.T. 
Barnum (q.v.) for many years. In order to be 
classed as a midget, the individual must be 
less than 50 in. tall. The cause of midgetism 
is unknown, except for suspected deficiency of 
growth factors of certain internal glands such as 
the pituitary or thyroid glands, 

_ A dwarf, in contradistinction to a midget, 
is an abnormally undersized Person (or animal) 
usually showing at least one or more of a variety 
of physical and physiological (functional) ab- 
normalities. There are several types of dwarfs, 
classed according to the underlying cause of 
stunted growth, deformity, or other defects. 
One type is the achondroplastic (bone develop- 
ment deficiency) dwarf, with characteristic short, 
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thick, and strong extremities, nearly normal- 
sized trunk and head, with a distinctive face— 
broad pug-nose, wide forehead, and large, pro- 
truding lower jaw, due to premature fusion 
of the bones of the base of the skull and abnor- 
mal development of certain bones of the face. 
The cause, other than some endocrine abnor- 
mality, of this bone development deficiency type 
of dwarfism, is unknown. Another type of dwarf- 
ism is that seen in renal (kidney) rickets, wherein, 
due to deranged kidney function because of 
chronic nephritis (kidney infection) in child- 
hood, there is abnormal loss of certain bone- 
forming salts and excessive retention of certain 
others (especially phosphates), resulting in a 
defected skeleton and stunted growth. A more 
commonly seen type of dwarfism is that called 
the Lorain type of infantilism, caused by arrested 
skeletal development resulting from deficiency 
of the growth hormone produced by the ante- 
rior pituitary gland. These dwarfs show nearly 
normal body proportions (though the head may 
be relatively large in childhood), normal men- 
tality, and usually an attractive appearance, al- 
though rarely more than 3 or 4 ft. high when 
full grown. They are usually underdeveloped 
sexually, though not invariably so. The cause 
of midgetism may be related to the cause of 
this type of dwarfism. 

Another relatively common type of dwarfism 
is that seen in dystrophia adiposa genitalis (Froh- 
lich’s syndrome) occurring in the growth period. 
The triad of dwarfing, sexual infantilism, and 
obesity are characteristic of this condition. The 
dwarfing and sexual immaturity are said to 
be due to disease of the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland, and the obesity is due to dam- 
age to the hypothalamus, which is a part of 
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the brain behind and close to the pituitary 
gland. The victims of this condition, occurring 
in children in the ages before puberty (q.v.), are 
sleepy, lethargic, and subnormally intelligent. 
They have enormous appetites and a great crav- 
ing for sweets. The excess fat is of feminine 
distribution—about the breasts, waist, and but- 
tocks. The degree of stunting or dwarfing de- 
pends upon the age of onset of the disease. 
The “fat boy” of “Pickwick Papers” was un- 
doubtedly an example of this condition. 

A formerly frequent and still occasionally seen 
type of dwarf is the cretin. Cretinism is caused 
directly by absence or deficiency of secretion 
of the thyroid gland, essential to growth and 
development, in infancy or early childhood, and 
is most common in endemic goiter (thyroid gland 
enlargement and dysfunction due to deficiency 
of iodine intake) districts—the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Himalayas, Middle West, and certain moun- 
tainous areas of the U.S. Many cretins are born 
of goitrous parents (either one or both), but 
may not themselves have an enlarged thyroid. 
The characteristics of cretinism are retarded and 
abnormal skeletal development, arrested sexual 
development and function, variable mental de- 
ficiency often to the state of idiocy, apathy, 
frequent deafness and muteness, coarse features, 
and thick, dry, wrinkled skin, coarse and sparse 
brittle hair, enlarged tongue characteristically 
protruding between thickened lips, soft bones, 
and low metabolic rate (rate of transformation 
of food into energy useful to the body). Cretins 
usually die at an early age because of poor re- 
sistance to infection and the common dangers 
of life. 

Midianites (mid’i-an-its), an ancient race of 
Arabia, according to Scripture, the descendants 
of Midian, the son of Abraham by Keturah. They 
inhabited a large area near the Dead Sea, in 
Syria, their possessions extending from the plains 
of Moab to the Red Sea. Their trade with Egypt 
was extensive, especially in livestock, cereals and 
fruits. In the time of the Romans their mines 
possessed much value. The Scriptures mention 
the Midianites as being hostile to the Israelites. 
They were conquered by Gideon and worshiped 
Baal-Peor. The Midian sheik Jethro was the 
father-in-law of Moses, being a member of a 
Cushite tribe of the same name. 

Midland (mid’land), a town in Simcoe Coun- 
ty, Ontario, 100 m. N. of Hamilton, on the Cana- 
dian National Ry. It has extensive iron-smelting, 
boat-building, and machine shops. Notable struc 
tures include the high school, public library, 
city hall, and grain elevators. It was settled in 
a and incorporated in 1890. Population, ca. 
000. 

Midlothian (mid-l’THi-an), a county of east- 
ern Scotland, known also as Edinburghshire. The 
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industries consist mostly of agriculture and min- , 
ing or quarrying. Under the former division 
are the important oat and wheat farms, the 
stock-raising, dairy-farming, and gardening en~" 
terprises; the latter pursuits include coal and 
iron mining and the quarrying of various stones.: 
Iron is processed at several foundries in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh; paper and carpet mills 
comprise the bulk of manufacturing. 

Capital of Scotland, and largest city of the 
county, is Edinburgh, with which is incorpo- 
rated the port of Leith, second ranking seaport 
of Scotland. Other important cities are Mus- 
selburgh, Dalkeith, and Bonnyrigg. Area, 362 
sq. m.; population, ca. 570,000. 

Midrash (mid’rish), Hebrew meaning com- 
mentary, exposition, next to the Bible and the 
Talmud (q.v)., the most essential part of Jewish 
literature. It is a collection of explanations and 
interpretations of the Bible, particularly of the 
book of Genesis, interspersed with maxims and 
ethical sayings of ancient scholars, The writings 
have been traced from the 2nd to the 13th cen- 
turies A.D. 

Midway Islands (mid’wa), a group of two 
small islands and several sand islets of the Ha- 
waiian group, lying in the Pacific Ocean at 
longitude 177° 23’ w. and latitude 28° 137 N. 
over 1,000 m. N.w. of Honolulu, The islands 
are enclosed within and near the southern edge 
of a circular reef about 5 m. in diameter. The 
principal island is Sand Island, a mile and a 
half wide and a mile long, comprising in all 
about 850 acres. A station of the Pacific Com- 
mercial Cable Co. is located on Sand Island, 
which is also a stop in the transpacific route 
of the Pan-American Airways and a U.S. Navy 
seaplane base. The second largest island is East- 
ern Island, comprising about 325 acres. The is- 
lands are largely unproductive, being, little more 
than sand dunes; they are partially covered with 
low vegetation. 

The Midway Islands were discovered by NC, 
Brooks, American sea captain, who claimed them 
in the name of the U.S. (1859). They were 
uninhabited until 1903, when U.S, Marines landed 
there to protect the cable station then under 
construction. 

During World War II, the Japanese attempted 
to take the Midway Islands, the consequent en- 
gagement being declared by President F.D. 
Roosevelt “our most important victory (in the 
Pacific) in 1942.” The Battle of Midway was a 
sea and air battle which raged for three days 
(June 36, 1942), ending in complete defeat 
for the invading forces. See also World War I. 

Mifflin (mif'flin), tHomas, soldier and poli- 
tician, born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1744; died 
Jan. 20, 1800. He was opposed to the military 
tactics of Washington, deeming them too Fabian 
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(from Fabius, q.v.). Although he was among 
those implicated in the so-called Conway Cabal 
(q.v.), which sought to dismiss Washington 
from the supreme command, Mifflin protested 
his loyalty to Washington and denied complicity 
in any conspiracy. He resigned and was super- 
seded as quartermaster general by Nathanael 
Greene (1778). Mifflin was elected to the Con- 
tinental Congress (1782) and served three terms 
(1790-99) as governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mignon (mē-nyön’), an opera by the French 
composer Ambroise Thomas (q.v.), based on 
Goethe’s novel “Wilhelm Meister.” First pro- 
duced (1866) in Paris, France, the opera was 
first presented in the U.S. in 1870; the first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City, took place in 1883. 

Mignonette (min-yi-nét’), the name of a 
perfume and of the flowering plant which pro- 
duces it, Reseda odorata, of the mignonette fam- 
ily. It is native in the Mediterranean region. The 
stems may reach 2 ft. in length. The leaves are 
small and narrowed at the base. The flowers are 
small and occur in rather inconspicuous, elongate 
clusters. 

Migraine (mi’gran), or “sick headache,” a 
group of symptoms consisting of recurrent attacks 
of headaches (usually on one side of the head), 
with or without nausea, vomiting, and disturb- 
ances in vision. Attacks may last from a few 
hours to a few days with periods of normal health 
in between. Such symptoms occur in about five 
per cent of the population, but are slightly more 
common in women than in men. A hereditary 
tendency has been established. 

The basic cause of migraine is still under in- 
vestigation, but it is believed to result from a 
disturbance in the circulation of the blood ves- 
sels in the brain. Food allergy as a cause has been 
considered, and there is little doubt that emo- 
tional disturbances such as personal insecurity 
manifested by overconscientiousness, perfection- 
ism, and resentment set off the mechanism which 
causes the circulatory disturbance. 

Acute attacks rarely respond to the ordinary 
headache remedies. Ergotamine tartrate is the 
drug in current use to alleviate the symptoms. 

Migration (mi-gra’shun), a term applied to 
the act of migrating or removing from one region 
or country to another. In spite of his natural at- 
tachment to his native land, man has always been 
a moving animal—because of discontent at home 
or powerful attraction abroad. Man’s most im- 
portant move, forced by necessity, was the in- 
finitesimally slow, amorphous process by which 
he spread from the original point, or points, of 
his evolutionary beginning into practically every 
part of the habitable globe. 

The term migration is correctly restricted to 
those later movements which occurred within the 
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historical period. These were deliberate and had 
a recognized destination; certain well-defined 
types can be distinguished. Invasion is the forci- 
ble incursion of a vigorous but relatively rude 
people, such as the Goths, Vandals, and Huns 
(in the 3rd and 4th centuries a.v.), into the 
domain of a more cultivated people. Coloniza- 
tion, by contrast, is the extension of political 
power by a progressive nation over undeveloped 
areas. Immigration is the movement, from a 
highly developed nation, of individuals or groups 
who feel discontent—due to overpopulation, re- 
ligious or political persecution, or economic dis- 
tress—into another nation, which is at least 
equally advanced but offers advantages due pri- 
marily to its lower density of population. The 
US, is the greatest immigrant-receiving country 
of all time. /nternal migration includes significant 
shifts of population within the territory of a 
given nation. One of these is represented by the 
disproportionate growth of cities in most West- 
ern countries. There are also occupational shifts 
due to the changing seasons or to the relocation 
of important industries. 

Migration of Animals, a periodic passing 
of animals from one place to another and their 
return. Such movements are timed to fit some 
periodic rhythm or cycle of the environment, or 
else timed to fit some stages or steps in the life 
history of individuals making the migration, 
This two-way movement involves some direc- 
tional control of the travel. Many animals make 
daily wanderings over their home ranges, which 
in social birds such as house sparrows involves 
a two-way movement from roosting or nesting 
area to the feeding area and back; this is some- 
times termed “daily migration.” Similarly some 
of the plankton of lakes and ocean move up and 
down daily in a vertical migration, Other ani- 
mals have movements correlated with lunar 
(moon) rhythms. Some seashore animals move 
back and forth with the tide. Many animals 
make seasonal migrations. In the tropics, some 
birds move in consonance with the wet and dry 
seasons. Some birds and mammals migrate alti- 
tudinally up and down mountains. A few birds 
make longitudinal (east-west) migrations. 

Most seasonal migration is latitudinal (north- 
south) in direction. Some animals that breed in 
the Arctic migrate to the North Temperate Zone, 
others to the Tropics, the South Temperate Zone 
or Antarctica, and return. The monarch butterfly 
makes a seasonal migration like some birds, but 
many other insects make one-way emigrations. In 
some insects, the return migration is made by a 
different generation. Some fish make secular 
(period of years) migrations. Anadromous fish 
(fish ascending a river from the sea), such as 
salmon, spawn in fresh water, but the young fish 
go to the ocean to develop, whence they return 
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when mature to spawn. Catadromous fish, such 
as the eels, reverse the process and go down to the 
ocean to spawn. The cause of migration is be- 
lieved to lie in the inherited behavior patterns 
that each species possesses. These patterns have 
undoubtedly developed through the ages by the 
process of evolution. 

Mikhailovich (mé-h7/lo-vich), raya, soldier, 
born near Belgrade, Serbia (now Yugoslavia), 
April 17, 1893; executed in Belgrade, July 17, 
1946. In the Balkan Wars (1912-13) and in 
World War 1 he fought with the Chetniks, a 
Serbian guerrilla group. In World War II, after 
the German conquest of Yugoslavia, he revived 
and headed the Chetnik forces, conducting suc- 
cessful operations against the Nazis. He was ap- 
pointed (1942) war minister of the government- 
in-exile. He became involved in a controversy 
with the partisan forces of Marshal Tito (q.v.), 
over the question of control of the guerrilla 
movement, and Tito accused Mikhailovich of 
collaboration with the Germans. As his forces 
and supplies dwindled, Tito’s increased, and by 
1944 Tito received Allied recognition as the 
leader of Yugoslav resistance. Almost a year after 
the war's end Mikhailovich was arrested and 
executed on charges of collaboration and treason, 
despite protests from the U.S. and other countries. 

Mikolajezyk (mik-6-la’chik), stanistaus, pol- 
itician, born in Westphalia, Germany, July 18, 
1901, of Polish parents. Active in local and 
provincial politics, he was elected (1930-35) to 
the Polish parliament. After Poland’s occupation, 
he fled to London to become a member of the 
Polish National Council in exile. On the death 
of Wladyslaw Sikorski, Mikolajczyk became pre- 
mier (1943-44) of the government in exile. When 
the U.S, and Great Britain recognized the Lublin- 
based and Russian-sponsored government in- 
stead, a place was made for him in that govern- 
ment, Repeated conflicts with the Communists 
led to his flight (1947) to the U.S. 

Milan (mi-lan’), in Italian, Milano, a city and 
commune of northern Italy, in the comparti- 
mento (region) of Lombardy, capital of the prov- 
ince of Milano, 76 m. n. of Genoa. Milan is the 
second largest city of Italy and the principal com- 
mercial, financial, and industrial center of the 
country. The great Italian banking and insur- 
ance houses have their headquarters here. Milan 
is the most important silk market in Europe and 
the center of the Italian publishing industry. 
Other important manufactures include textiles, 
airplanes, automobiles, machinery, and chemicals. 
Milan is the seat of an archbishopric, a university, 
a technological institute, a music conservatory, 
and various scientific, literary, and art academies. 

The Biblioteca Ambrosiana, one of the most 
valuable libraries in the world, contains a fine 
collection of Renaissance paintings. The Brera 
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Palace holds a famous art gallery, a large library, 
a numismatic collection, and the Acad, of Fine 
Arts. The Castello Sforzesco, once the home of 
the Sforza family, contains a wealth of archaco- 
logical and historical materials and works of art. 
La Scala is one of the world’s largest and most 
famous opera houses. In the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, built by Bramante, is Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's painting, “The Last Supper.” 
One of Milan’s oldest buildings is the basilica of 
St. Ambrose, founded in 386, which was badly 
damaged in World War Il. Milan is dominated 
by its world-famous cathedral, which displays a 
variety of architectural styles. Begun in 1386, it 
was not completed until 1813. It is elaborately 
decorated with thousands of statues and hun- 
dreds of pinnacles, on the highest of which 
(354 ft.) stands a figure of the Madonna. Na- 
poleon I was crowned king of Italy here. 

Milan’s recorded history goes back to 222 B.C., 
when it was captured by a Roman army. From 
the time of Diocletian until its capture and de- 
struction by the Huns, the city was the seat of 
the Roman emperors of the West, In a.D. 313 
Constantine I issued the Edict of Milan from 
here; it established the toleration of Christi- 
anity throughout the Roman Empire, St. Am- 
brose (q.v-), who was archbishop of Milan (374- 
397), made the city a religious center. It was 
overrun by the Huns (452) and the Ostrogoths 
(490) and was conquered by Charlemagne (774). 
Incorporated into the Holy Roman Empire (962) 
by Otto I, Milan soon asserted its independence 
and led the other cities of the Lombard League 
in defying the Emperor Frederick 1 (q.v.). 
Milan was ruled by the Visconti family (1311- 
1447), as dukes of Milan, and by the Sforza fam- 
ily (1447-1535). In 1535 it passed to Spain and 
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in 1713 to Austria. lt was the capital of Napo 
leon’s Cisalpine Republic and of the kingdom ot 
Italy (1797-1815). From 1815 to 1859 it was again 
under Austrian rule; in the latter year Austria 
ceded Milan and the rest of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont, In World War II Milan suffered some 
damage from Allied air raids. Allied troops en- 
tered the city April 29, 1945, four days after its 
liberation from the Germans by partisan forces. 
Population, 1951, 1,272,934. 

Milan Decree, a decree issued by Napoleon I 
from Milan, Italy, Dec. 17, 1807, which supple- 
mented the plan known as the Continental Sys- 
tem (q.v.). The decree authorized French men- 
of-war and privateers to capture all ships bound 
to or from British ports or countries occupied by 
British forces, 

Milan (I) Obrenovich (mé’liin 6-bré’nd- 
vich), king of Serbia, born in Jassy, Rumania, 
Aug. 22, 1854; died in Vienna, Austria, Feb. 11, 
rgot. In 1868, after the assassination of his cousin, 
Michael Obrenovich, Milan became prince of 
Serbia, under a regency which continued until 
he came of age (1872). In the Russo-Turkish War 
(1877-78) he allied himself with Russia; as a re- 
sult Serbia gained its independence from Turkey 
(1878), and Milan was proclaimed king (1882). 
In 1889 he abdicated in favor of his son 
Alexander. 

Mildew (mil’da), the name given to (a) a 
condition of spoilage of materials or of diseases 
of plants, and (b) to the fungus agents which 
produce the conditions, Mildews are character- 
ized by the formation of dirty white coatings on 
the surface affected. The coating consists of the 
threads of the causative fungus. 

There are two main types of disease mildew 
fungi; the powdery mildews and the downy 
mildews. These names refer to the appearance of 
the surface coating, but many different kinds 
of fungi may be responsible, especially for the 
downy mildews. Mildews are serious disease 
agents in a wide variety of important crops. 

Mile (mīl), a measure of length used in the 
U.S. and many other countries. See Weights and 
Measures. 

Miles (milz), NELSON APPLETON, soldier, born 
in Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839; died in 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1925. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he quit his job in a Boston store 
and organized a company of volunteers, serving 
throughout the war and distinguishing himself 
at Antietam and Fredericksburg; for gallantry at 
Chancellorsville he was brevetted brigadier gen- 
eral, After the war he remained in the army as 
a colonel and took an active part in the Indian 
campaigns west of the Mississippi, In 1886 he 
accepted the surrender of the Apache Indians 
under Geronimo, and from 1890 to 1891, after 
Promotion to major general, he put down an 
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uprising of the Sioux in Dakota Territory. He 
commanded the troops which quelled the dis- 
orders during the Pullman strike (1894) in Chi- 
cago and was appointed (1895) commander of 
the U.S. Army. In the Spanish-American War 
Miles brought reinforcements to Cuba, accepted 
the Spanish surrender, and led the expedition to 
Puerto Rico. He was promoted to lieutenant 
general in 1901 and retired in 1903. He wrote 
“Personal Recollections” (1896) and “Military 
Europe” (1898). 

Miletus (mi-lé’tds), a city of Caria, an an- 
cient division of Asia Minor, now located in 
southwestern Turkey, on the coast opposite the 
mouth of the Maeander (now Menderes) River. 
Founded in the 12th century s.c. by Ionian 
Greeks, Miletus became one of the most impor- 
tant of the early Greek cities, a leading colonizer, 
and a center of literature and philosophy. The 
city led the Ionian revolt against Persia (499 8.¢:) 
and was sacked by the Persians in 494. It was the 
birthplace of Anaximander, Thales, and Aspasia 
(94.v.). Saint Paul visited the city twice. 

Milford (mil’férd), a town and unincorpo- 
rated village of southern Massachusetts, 16 m. 
sE. of Worcester, on the Boston & Albany and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R.’s. 
It has manufactures of shoes and clothing. Thé 
place was settled in 1662 and set off from Men- 
don and incorporated in 1780. Population of the 
town, 1940, 15,388; 1950, 15,442; of the village, 
1950, 14,396. ; 

Milhaud (mé-yo’), varius, composer, born in 
Aix-en-Provence, France, Sept. 4, 1892. One of 
the most versatile of 20th century composers; 
Milhaud was educated at the Paris Conservatoire 
where he remained as lecturer, later becoming 
a member of the little group of composers called 
“Les Six.” He has been writing music since 1912 
and has composed operas, ballets, chamber music, 
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Ph I et as 
symphonies, string quartets, and musical scores 


for films and the theater; he has also shown 
an interest in music for radio as well as the prob- 
lems of musical education in France, After the 
German invasion of Paris in 1940, he came to 
the U.S. and was appointed to the music de- 
partment of Mills Coll, Among his most popular 
works are the opera “La Brebis Egarée” (1923), 
the symphony “Springtime,” and the ballet “Sa- 
lade” (1924). 

Miliary Tuberculosis (mil/i-éri tú-bēr-kú- 
Jé’sis), in medicine, an acute form of tuberculosis 
in which the tubercle bacilli have already been 
discharged into the blood stream. This form 
of tuberculosis is incurable. 

Military Academy (mil’‘-tdr-7). See Military 
Schools; West Point. 

Military and Naval Progress Through 
Organized Science pertains to the develop- 
ment and improvement of both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons and countermeasures through 
Federal sponsorship of scientific efforts. Prior to 
World War II, both the U.S. Army and Navy car- 
ried out research and development programs quite 
independently. Following the apparent lack of 
military preparedness in 1940, President F. D. 
Roosevelt formed the National Defense Research 
Council (NDRC), which was superseded by the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development 
(OSRD). The OSRD was abolished in 1947, and 
there was established instead, under the National 
Security Act (known as the Unification Act) 
of 1947, the Research and Development Board 
(R&DB) of the Defense Dept. This, in turn, was 
abolished in 1953. In a move to coordinate further 
the various activities of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, two new fields of responsibility were 
established in 1953: Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Applications Engineering. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Rescarch 
and Development was made responsible for the 
over-all military research and development pro- 
grams and took over responsibility for the ma- 
jority of functions formerly carried by the 
Research and Development Board. The office 
worked closely with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
establishing research and development priorities. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applica- 
tions Engineering was made responsible for the 
maximum adaption of new weapons and equip- 
ment resulting from military research and devel- 
opment. The office was concerned primarily with 
design and production engineering of new de- 
velopments. 

In 1957 the offices of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Applications Engineering 
were combined into a new office designated as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 


Engineering. Plans called for one assistant secre- 
tary and a deputy for research and engineering. 
In combining the fields of research and engineer- 
ing into one secretarial post, the Defense Dept. 
sought to maintain “a cooperative and efficient 
environment” whereby the results of the work of 
scientists and engineers would receive “maximum 
utilization.” 

With increased emphasis on research and de- 
velopment of guided missiles, a new post, a Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles was established in 1956. The duties of 
the guided missiles assistant were to aid the 
Secretary of Defense in the direction and co- 
ordination of activities connected with research, 
development, engineering, and production of 
guided missiles, particularly ballistic missiles. In 
1957 this post was expanded to include the Sci- 
entific Earth Satellite Program (VANGUARD) 
and the antimissile systems. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Engineering is charged with advising 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) regarding the 
interaction of research and engineering develop- 
ments as they affect national military strategy. 

The National Security Council (q,v.), com- 
posed of the President, Vice President, Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, and the chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board, also is 
advised, through the Secretary of Defense, of 
new developments. 

Outside the military departments themselves, 
certain joint agencies administer research and de- 
velopment funds in special areas. The Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project is responsible for 
much work in the development of atomic weap- 
ons and in training of personnel for that field, 
The Armed Forces Security Agency conducts 
research and development in communications 
security. The Military Liaison Committee to the 
AEC advises the Secretary of Defense on all 
atomic energy matters, and acts as coordinating 
agent for the atomic energy program of the De- 
fense Dept. and as military advisor and consultant 
to the AEC, The Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group, established by the JCS, is responsible 
for the analysis of present and projected weapons 
systems under probable future combat conditions, 
forming a link between the problems of the mili- 
tary planners and possible contributions to their 
solution by science and technology. 

Outstanding scientific developments of World 
War II were radar and loran, the proximity fuze, 
rockets, guided missiles, jet propulsion, the atomic 
bomb (qq.v.), new explosives, and influence 
mines. However, the research and development 
program was not allowed to lapse after the war. 
With the retaliatory striking power of the armed 
forces increasingly dependent on the contributions 
of science and technology, research and develop- 
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ment activities have assumed ever greater im- 
portance in the programs of the military depart- 
ments. 

In recent years new obligational availability for 
research and development rose from $588,000,000 
for fiscal year 1950 to between $1,300,000,000 to 
$1,600,000,000 during the war in Korea. For fiscal 
year 1957, $1,700,000,000 was made available. 

The total costs of research, development, test- 
ing, and evaluation of new weapons are consider- 
ably higher. They have been estimated at $3,500,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1955, $3,700,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1956, and $5,300,000,000 for fiscal year 
1957. The latter amount constituted 14.5 per cent 
of all the funds made available to the Dept. of 
Defense for military functions. 
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Undoubtedly the most revolutionary develop- 
ment ever made in the field of new and uncon- 
ventional weapons is the hydrogen bomb. The 
power of this bomb is so great as to be almost 
unbelievable. Chairman Lewis Strauss of the 
AEC has said an*H-bomb could be made strong 
enough to destroy any city in the world. Films 
of an H-bomb blast were shown publicly for the 
first time in April 1954, when the government 
released a movie of its original hydrogen explo- 
sion in the Eniwetok area of the Marshall Islands 
in November 1952. This film showed part of an 
entire island being completely obliterated by the 
blast. Later explosions have been even more 
powerful, one being described as 600-700 times 
more powerful than the atomic bombs dropped 
on Japan in World War II. 
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In 1956 the U.S. government programmed a 
number of tests in the Marshall Islands of nuclear 
devices ranging widely in yield, some in the 
kiloton and some in the megaton range. Energy 
released by each of the devices fell within the 
range of estimates made prior to firing. The 1956 
tests included air drop of nuclear weapons. 

With the development of hydrogen power, the 
government has placed more emphasis on utiliz- 
ing atomic energy for tactical and smaller weap- 
ons. The Army uses a cannon capable of firing 
atomic shells; guided missiles can be equipped 
with atomic warheads, and the Navy has 
launched a number of nuclear-powered subma- 
rines, the first being the Nautilus, which traveled 
60,000 m. before being refueled, że., having the 
original uranium core of her reactor replaced. 

The Navy has made tremendous strides in the 
nuclear field. All submarines currently under con- 
struction are to be powered by atomic energy; 
and atomic-powered naval task forces are envi- 
sioned as roaming the seas during the next decade. 

Having satisfied itself that atomic-powered ves- 
sels are practicable, the Navy has ordered the 
construction of a nuclear-powered guided missile 
cruiser and of a nuclear-powered attack aircraft 
carrier. Both the Air Force and Navy are striving 
toward development of a nouclear-powered ait- 
craft. 

Other fields of unconventional warfare are be- 
ing considered continually. Among these are 
chemical and biological warfare, both essentially 
defensive in nature, and psychological warfare. 

Psychological Warfare. This field is being a 
phasized. In the Korean campaign, psychological 
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warfare is said to have had remarkable effects on 
morale and to have accounted for the surrender 
of many North Korean Communist troops. Front- 
line psychological warfare units consist of a com- 
pany of leaflet writers and crews operating with 
tanks, trucks, and jeeps, equipped with mobile 
printing presses and loudspeakers which can be 
heard as far as two miles. Aircraft may be 
equipped with loudspeakers, to fly over enemy 
territory and broadcast invitations to surrender. 

Chemical Warfare. In this field the Army Chem- 
ical Corps, in collaboration with Navy and Air 
Force agencies, is carrying on research and de- 
velopment in new and improved methods of toxic 
and nontoxic chemical warfare. For security rea- 
sons little has been revealed about this work, al- 
though it has been announced that a “nerve gas” 
is included. A new type of gas mask (q.v.) has 
been developed for protection against such gases; 
it is lighter and less unwieldy than previous 
models, with a watertight carrier that can be used 
as a life preserver. No known poison gas which 
might be encountered under field conditions can 
penetrate the cannister, 

Other new developments in the field of chemical 
warfare include improved flame throwers, incen- 
diary and chemical bombs, and spray tanks for 
aerial use. Napalm, a jellylike form of gasoline 
first used in World War II, proved particu- 
larly valuable in Korea, where low-flying planes 
used napalm bombs against tanks and troop con- 
centrations, See also Chemical Warfare. 

Biological Warfare. The Army's Chemical 
Corps has primary responsibility for research and 
development projects in biological warfare, which 
has been defined as the use, and the defense 
against the use, of bacteria, fungi, viruses, and 
other agents derived from living organisms to 
produce death or disease in men, animals, or 
plants. Certain medical aspects of defense against 
this type of warfare are the responsibility of the 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force departments. While this type of warfare 
was not actually used in World War II, the de- 
fenses prepared against it made its use by the 
enemy less likely and reduced the chances of sur- 
prise if it had been used. In developing methods 
for protection against possible enemy use of bio- 
logical warfare, it is necessary to investigate its 
offensive possibilities in order to discover defense 
measures. 

Other recent accomplishments in this field in- 
clude: (1) development and large-scale testing of 
a vaccine for the protection of cattle against rin- 
derpest (a highly fatal disease for cattle), which 
could be introduced into the country by enemy 
action; (2) investigation of the effects of more 
than 1,000 different chemical agents on living 
plants. (The development of weed killers now 
commercially available has been a beneficial by- 
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The first atomic shell was fired from “Amazon Annie," 
a 280-mm. cannon, on May 25, 1953 


ES, 
product of this work); (3) development of 
methods for the rapid and accurate detection of 
minute quantities of disease-producing agents. 
See also Germ Warfare, 
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As for weapons of the more conventional type, 
important advances have been made in airborne 
techniques and equipment, amphibious operations, 
jet aircraft, missiles (both free and guided), anti- 
tank weapons, and tanks, 

Among specific aircraft improvements is the 
Air Force cargo plane model C-124, which can 
carry a light tank, or 200 fully equipped men, or 
50,000 lb. of cargo. There is also the “pod” 
cargo carrier, the C-120, whose cargo compart- 
ment can be detached with its load to serve as a 
hospital unit, machine shop, or otherwise. The pod 
has a capacity of 64 troops or 36 litters, 

Air-drop techniques have progressed to the 
point where jeeps and 105-mm. howitzers are 
dropped as routine. Such guns, dropped at the 
same time as their crews and equipment, can 
begin to fire 12 minutes after they hit the ground. 

‘Aviation. New types of jet planes have been 
developed by both the Navy and Air Force. 

Most radical of the new planes are the Navy's 
experimental vertical take-off fighters, the XFV-1 
and XFY-r, These fighter planes can take off and 
land vertically, thus eliminating the need for 
runways and landing strips. It is expected in 
military circles that it will not be too long be- 
fore most fighter aircraft utilize this vertical 
take-off principle, as aircraft powerplants provide 
more thrust. 
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Meanwhile, both the Army and Air Force 
have been developing convertiplanes—essentially 
a marriage of a helicopter and a conventional 
airplane, combining the more desirable features 
of both. One experimental model uses a go-degree 
tilting propeller shaft—straight up for take-off 
and landing, and horizontal for sustained flight. 

The McDonnell XV-r is powered by pressure 
jets at the rotor tips, whereupon the pilot “shifts 
gears” and the prop does the work in level flight. 
This allows the rotor to autorotate at its lowest 
drag configuration, with the wings providing 
the lift. 

Helicopters have been adopted in increasing 
numbers by the military services and assigned to 
almost as many tasks as the World War II jeep. 
The rotating-wing craft have replaced conven- 
tional airplanes on all cruisers and battleships and 
have been used successfully by the Marines as 
weapons and troop carriers. They saved hun- 
dreds of lives in Korea, quickly transporting 
wounded men from the front lines to hospital 
stations. They also replaced destroyers in rescu- 
ing many carrier pilots forced down at sea. 

The P6M Seamaster, a mine-laying seaplane, 
with a speed of over 600 m.p.h, a payload of 
30,000 lb., and a cruising altitude of 40,000 ft., is 
a major Navy development. 

Missiles and Rockets. This is the most rapidly 
changing field in military research and develop- 
ment. More than 40 different types of missiles 
and rockets are in the nation’s defense arsenal, 
By the end of 1958 more than ten weapons were 
operational, że., in full production and available 
for firing by trained military crews. 

Operational rocketry Weapons were the U.S. 
Army's Nike-Ajax, surface-to-surface guided mis- 
sile, deployed around vital industrial and defense 
areas; Corporal, surface-to-surface guided missile 
for hitting tactical targets with atomic warheads; 
Honest John, a surface-to-surface long-range ar- 
tillery rocket. 

The Navy operated the Sidewinder and Spar- 
row I air-to-air guided missiles, Sidewinder, 
seeking target by homing on heat emitting from 
enemy aircraft, is also used by Air Force, Spar- 
row III was scheduled to replace Sparrow I 
(Sparrow II being a research missile). Also op- 
erational was the Navy's Petrel, air-to-surface 
weapon using radar homing for guidance; the 
surface-to-surface Regulus T, a 500-m. attack 
missile launched from carriers, cruisers, and sub- 
marines; Terrier, a surface-to-air missile, de- 
signed to intercept high-altitude aircraft, is fired 
by various surface ships, including destroyers and 
frigates. Also operational is the Talos, a super- 
sonic surface-to-air missile, with a range of 65 m. 

The Air Force had in operation the Matador, 
a surface-to-surface tactical missile designed fok 
deep penetration of enemy territory; the air-to- 
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air Falcon, a supersonic guided rocket; and 
Genie, an air-to-air rocket with atomic warhead. 

A list of the more prominent missiles and 
rockets under development or nearing production 


or operational stage follows. 
Army 

Little John, a 12-ft.-long rocket, packing explosive 
power greater than heavy artillery. 

Sergeant, a solid-propellant surface-to-surface bal- 
listic guided missile scheduled to replace the Corporal. 

Redstone, a supersonic missile capable of delivering 
both atomic and nonatomic projectiles. 

Pershing, a solid-propellant ballistic missile devel- 
oped for the field army. 

Jupiter, intermediate-range ballistic missile (a 
modified version was used to fire scientific earth satel- 
lites into outer space). 

Lacrosse, a highly accurate general-support field- 
artillery guided missile, for use in close tactical support 
of ground troops. 

Dart, a guided antitank missile, for use by front-line 
troops. 

Hawk, an air-defense weapon capable of carrying a 
modern warhead and of destroying attackers flying at 
low altitudes, 


Navy 

Regulus II, to replace Regulus I, incorporating basic 
components of its predecessor, featuring a 1,000-mM.- 
plus range and speeds in excess of Mach 2.1 

Tartar, a surface-to-surface missile designed espe- 
cially for use aboard destroyers, 

Polaris, an intermediate-range ballistic missile 
(1,500-m, range). The Polaris was designed to be 
fired from radically new atomic-powered submarines 
under construction in 1958. 

Weapon Able, a 50o-lb., 12.75-in. antisubmarine 
rocket installed on destroyer escorts. 

Rat, a rocket-thrown torpedo weapon system. 

Air Force 

Snark, an intercontinental missile in the 5,000-m. 
Tange assigned to the Strategic Air Command (SAC). 

Rascal (also for use by SAC), an air-to-ground 
guided rocket-powered missile, which had been fired 
from B-47 Stratojet bombers. as 

Hound Dog, supersonic air-to-surface guided missile, 
carrying a nuclear warhead. 

Bomarc, a long-range (250-m. combat range) sur- 
face-to-air guided missile, weighing ca. 15,000 Ib. 

Thor, an intermediate-range ballistic missile, with 
a completely self-contained inertial guidance system. 

Atlas, an intercontinental ballistic missile, with a 
range of 5,500 nautical m. at speeds well above 10,000 


itan, a two-stage intercontinental ballistic missile, 
with an inertial guidance system and a 5,500 nautical- 
m. range, 

See also Earth Satellite; Missile; Rocket; Rocketry. 

Antitank Weapons. When World War I 
ended, the Army realized the need for an anti- 
tank weapon with greater armor penetration and 
higher muzzle velocity than it then had. Inten- 
sive research and development by Army Ord- 


+A Mach number describes the speed of a moving 
object with reference to the speed of sound, Thus, 
Mach 2 equals twice the speed of sound, which in dry 
air, at 59° F., at sea level, would be twice 760.5 
m.p.h. 
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nance resulted in the 3.5-in. superbazooka and 
its “shaped-charge” (explained hereafter) rocket, 
which had just gone into production when the 
Communists struck in Korea. The new bazooka 
has approximately the hitting power of its 2.36- 
in. World War II predecessor. At the same time 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station at Inyokern, 
Calif., adapted the shaped-charge effect to the 
i andard, high-velocity aircraft rocket to 
produce the Ram as an antitank weapon. 

The superbazooka is a two-piece, smooth-bore, 
electrically operated weapon of the open-tube 
type. It has no recoil. The ammunition is approx- 
imately 23 in. long and weighs slightly under 
9 lb.; the warhead contains a powerful explosive 
held in the form of a shaped charge. 

The shaped charge is a descendent of a peculiar 
explosive reaction, the Munroe effect, known for 
over a century to mining engineers, who observed 
that the force of an explosive charge could be 
concentrated in a small area by hollowing out 
the charge at the end facing the area. Later it was 
learned that if the hollow were lined with metal, 
the lining would form a jet of metal with terrific 
penetrating power. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems to be overcome was in the fuzing of the 
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rocket. When the impact is made, the fuzing 
mechanism sets off the blast at the right distance 
from the armor plate and forms the jet that pene- 
trates the steel. The angle of impact on the armor 
makes no difference. ý ; 
Although primarily designed as a close-in ant- 
tank weapon, the superbazooka can also be used 
against fortified positions and for area-type fire 
against troop concentrations and similar targets. 
Its effect in area-type fire is very similar to that 
of an 81-mm. mortar. » 
The American infantry soldier is equipped with 
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a light, more flexible and more deadly lightweight 
machine gun, the M6o. This gun fires the 7.62- 
mm. round and can be fired from the shoulder, 
from the hip, from a bipod, or from a newly 
developed aluminum tripod. 

A new 106-mm. recoilless rifle with improved 
accuracy and armor-penetrating capability has 
been added to the list of recent weapons. 

Tanks. Tanks are the Army’s great weapons of 
break-through and follow-through in offensive 
warfare. It is because of their proved value that 
development of the Army's balanced family of 
new tanks is being pushed vigorously. This family 
comprises light, medium, and heavy tanks. A new 
light tank, the Walker Bulldog T41-E-1, is now 
in use by Army units, This tank, weighing about 
25 tons, features a 500-h.p. air-cooled engine and 
“wobblestick” controls. It is armed with a 76-mm. 
gun, similar to that used by the World War TI 
Sherman tank. The M-46 Patton medium tank 
weighs 47 tons and mounts a go-mm, gun. See 
also Tank. 

Amphibious Warfare. At the conclusion of 
World War II, when the vast potentialities of 
nuclear weapons and helicopters first became ap- 
parent, the Marine Corps began an active program 
to exploit those potentialities and others which 
developed during postwar years. The result has 
been the rapid development of new concepts 
which have “married” the helicopter and aircraft 
carrier into a vertical envelopment concept for 
the conduct of modern amphibious operations. 

For this concept, the Navy has developed heli- 
copter amphibious assault ships. ‘The first, a con- 
verted. carrier, the Thetis Bay, led to the construc- 
tion of a new-type helicopter assault landing ship. 
It will carry 20 assault transport helicopters and 
some 2,000 troops. Piya 

Communications. Many improvements in this 
field have been made since World War Il. With 
new Army Signal Corps facsimile equipment it 
is now possible to send pictures, maps, Or graphic 
material to any point in the world in a few 
minutes. The range of portable radio equipment 
has been increased while the radios have been 
made smaller and lighter. PL 

See also separate articles on the individual 
branches of the U.S. armed forces; and next 
page for more illustrations. 

Military Intelligence, that branch of mili- 
tary service charged with collecting, ‘classifying, 
and disseminating all information of a military 
nature or such information as might affect the 
course of war or operations of the military ma- 
chine. Activities in enemy countries, espionage, 
and counterespionage are among the duties of the 
military intelligence. See also Central Intelligence 
Agency; Espionage; Office of Strategic Services, 

Military Police, an organization within the 
U.S. Army, responsible for policing combat areas 


ATOMIC FIRE BALL (above) 


The familiar mushroom-shaped smoke of an atomic explosion rises above 


Eniwetok Atoll during 1951 tests in the Pacific 


ANTIAIRCRAFT GUIDED MISSILE (right) 


Roaring upward at supersonic speeds, the pilotless electronically con- 
trolled missile is designed to intercept and destroy enemy aircraft (Wide 


World Photos) 


SNORKEL-EQUIPPED GUPPY-CLASS SUBMARINE 


The USS. Cubera (above left) is typical of the fast U.S. underwater fleet being built as a part of the naval arma- 
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ce with Soviet Russia. Each U.S. craft is 306 ft. long, 27 ft. wide, with a displacement of about 1,57! 
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tons, and is capable of a two-month patrol, covering about 12,000 miles without refueling (Wide Wo: 


and for the detection, suppression, and pre- 
vention of crime among members of the armed 
forces in any area in which they may be. 

Military Schools, institutions founded and 
maintained by most countries of the world for the 
purpose of training young men in the arts of war. 
This training embraces all phases of military 
science, such as military engineering, strategy, 
and tactics. The only undergraduate college main- 
tained by the U.S. Army is situated at West Point, 
N.Y.; it is known as the U.S, Military Academy. 
See also West Point. 

Admission to military schools is generally lim- 
ited to young men of good moral character, 
physical stamina, and high muscular coordination. 
Several U.S. colleges, all under civilian control, 
include in their curricula the program of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps (q.v.); the armed 
services provide instructors for the program. The 
eight so-called military colleges in the U.S., all 
civilian-controlled, which conduct the ROTC pro- 
gram are Virginia Military Inst., Lexington, Va.; 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg, Va.; Clem- 


son Agricultural Coll., Clemson Coll., S.C.; The 
Citadel, Charleston, S.C.; Norwich Univ., North- 
field, Vt.; Pennsylvania Military Coll., Chester, 
Pa.; Agricultural and Mechanical Coll., College 
Station, Tex.; and North Georgia Coll., Dah- 
lonega, Ga. i 
The military schools of Canada are the Fah 
Military Coll., Kingston, Ont., and Royal Roa 5, 
Victoria, B.C. Schools for military training are 
maintained by most countries of the world. See 
also Naval Academy. a 
Militia (mi-fish’a), in the U.S., all able-bodied 
male citizens subject to military service ins 
national emergency. The term is also applic > 
however, to disbanded military organizations © 
volunteers, who are armed and ready for duty on 
call. The National Guard comprises militia wig 
are organized and trained, and armed in pr 
by the Federal government. The Organized 5 = 
serve is also trained militia. Both services €- 
come a part of the U.S. Army in time of war. 
See also National Guard. > z 
Milk (milk), the whitish liquid secreted by 
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the mammary glands of all female mammals for 
the nourishment of the young. It is an emulsion 
with a slight but pleasant odor and an agree- 
able, sweetish taste. Milk may be regarded as 
a perfect food. It is consumed by the young 
mammal after birth, and enters largely into the 
food products essential to man. When subjected 
to microscopic examination, milk is found to con- 
sist of a clear fluid, in which minute globules 
are held suspended. Each of the globules appears 
as a separate body of oily matter enveloped by 
a thin coating of albumen. The globules rise 
toward the surface when the milk is at rest and 
form cream, the time required varying according 
to temperature. Under favorable circumstances 
about 14 hours is required to accumulate prac- 
tically all the cream, The milk may be agitated 
rapidly by churning, when the fat globules be- 
come broken and collect as butter in the form of 
a pasty mass. The milk of all mammals contains 
the same constituents, but differs considerably in 
the proportion in which they are present in each 
kind, 

The following table shows the composition of 
milk from different mammals: 
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For three or four days after giving birth the 
milk secreted by the mother is a yellowish fluid, 
has a strong alkaline reaction, possesses purga- 
tive qualities, and is called colustrum. Milk of 
this kind is not considered a commercial prod- 
uct, but is fed to the young, and after about four 
days it becomes suitable for domestic use. Cheese 
is prepared by separating the casein into curds, 
which is done by coagulating the milk by a rennet 
or other agents, the rich character of the cheese 
depending upon the presence of large numbers 
of fatty globules. The thin fluid remaining after 
the milk has been coagulated is called whey 
and the whitish deposits form the curd. Butter- 
milk is the remnant left after churning and re- 
moving the butter. Both buttermilk and whey 
are used as pleasant drinks. The rennet used in 
coagulating milk is made from the fourth stom- 
ach of a calf. The principal adulterant of milk 
is water, which is added to increase its quantity, 
and frequently salt, sugar, carbonate of soda, 
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and other substances are added for the purpose 
of preventing the milk from turning sour. 

Cow’s milk is the only kind commercially 
utilized in the U.S, and Canada for making butter 
and cheese. It is practically the only class of 
milk used in America for culinary purposes, but 
in many countries of Europe and Western Asia 
the milk of goats, ewes, camels, and buffaloes 
is used extensively. Condensed milk is made by 
adding a small quantity of sugar and evaporating 
it in vacuum pans to about one-fourth its ordinary 
bulk. Reduction takes place rapidly under a tem- 
perature of 140°. The sugar used is the preserva- 
tive, which keeps the condensed milk wholesome, 
the proportion being about one and one-fourth 
pounds to the quart of condensed milk produced, 
and in using it the consumer adds a quantity of 
water. The production of milk is a vast industry, 
as is also the enterprise of furnishing the daily 
supply for the larger cities. Strict regulations are 
now widely maintained whereby consumers may 
feel assured that the cows producing the milk 
are in good health and that the milk is supplied 
to them in a pure state, See also Dairying; 
Lactometer. 

Milk, convensen, See Milk. 

Milk Snake (snk), the name of a harmless 
snake common to many parts of North America, 
so called from the belief that it is fond of milk. 
Its color is dark gray above and yellowish be- 
neath, and on its back are large blotches of black. 

Milkweed (milk’wéd), any plant of the 
genus Asclepias, of the milkweed family, so 
called from the milky juice that exudes from a 
wound. Many species are included in the family 
of plants, of which about 40 are native to North 
America. The seeds are clothed with a tuft of 
long silky hairs, which gives rise to the addi- 
tional name of silkweed. In most species the 
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flowers are white, orange, or purple in color, 
and are large and ornamental. In some countries 
the milkweed is cultivated as a garden or an 
ornamental plant. Some species bear fibers that 
are of value in making paper, others have silky 
tufts and are used-with cotton in spinning, but 
most are nothing more than obnoxious weeds in 
farm lands. When firmly rooted in the soil, the 
common milkweed is not easily destroyed. The 
common milkweed is the most widely distributed 
in America. + 

Milky Way (milk’j wā), or cacaxy, a great 
belt or zone of light stretching in a vast circle 
across the sky at an angle of about 63° to the 
equinoctial, extending from one horizon to the 
other. The Milky Way arises from the blended 
light of countless stars which appear as a dif- 
fused light to the naked eye, but, when viewed 
with a powerful telescope, myriads of stars densely 
crowded together are observed. The stars are not 
distributed uniformly through its entire extent, 
and each is doubtless a sun of some system of 
planets. Other names applied to the Milky Way 
are Jacob’s Ladder and the Way to St. James. 

Mill (mil), the name used originally to desig- 
nate a machine for grinding grain so as to reduce 
it to flour or meal. The term is now applied to 
divers complicated machinery for treating vari- 
ous materials so as to render them suitable for 
use in manufacturing or for immediate consump- 
tion, and also to the factory itself; e.g., cotton 
mill, saw mill, etc. Grain was ground originally 
by placing it between two flat stones and rubbing 
one roughly over the other by hand. From this 
fundamental idea of a nether and upper stone 
used by hand originated the building of animal- 
or water-powered mills and devices for grind- 
ing grain. At present the machinery used is such 
that the grain passes between rollers and is 
crushed by pressure, The different mills now em- 
ployed in manufacturing are variously desig- 
nated according to their particular Purpose, as 
flour, meal, spinning, weaving, cider, cotton, oil, 
planing, saw, bark, lapidary’s, and other mills. 
With the introduction of mills developed the 
occupation of owning and tending them; hence, 
the character known as the miller, so often men. 
tioned in folk and fairy tales. 

The word mill is also used for a thousandth 
part of a dollar in U.S. money. 

Mill, james, philosopher, born near Montrose, 
Scotland, Apr. 6, 1773; died June 23, 1836; 
father of John Stuart Mill. He studied at 
the Univ. of Edinburgh and became a preacher 
in the Church of Scotland. In 1802 he set- 
tled in London as an author, giving much 
of his time to writing in regard to affairs in 
India. He became assistant examiner for the East 
India Co., in 1819, and in the meantime con- 
tributed to the Westminster Review. Among his 
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books are “History of British India,” “Elements 
of Political Economy,” and “Analysis of the Hu- 
man Mind.” 

Mill, youn stuart, author and statesman, born 
in London, England, May 20, 1806; died in Avig- 
non, France, May 9, 1873. His father, James Mill, 
took a studious interest in the early education 
of his son. The son was skilled as a Greek student 
at a very early age, went to France in 1820 for 
the purpose of learning the French language, and 
in the meantime studied political economy at 
Paris. In 1823 he became a clerk in a govern- 
ment office in London, was soon made head of 
the examiners’ department, and opposed the 
transfer of India, in 1858, to the crown. He be- 
came a member of Parliament in 1865 and acted 
with the Liberals. From a very early period in 
life he was known as an acute thinker and prolific 
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writer, contributing to a number of periodicals. 
He was principal manager of the Westminster 
Record for five years, beginning in 1835, edited 
the works on law published by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) for a number of years, and wrote 
many treatises on political economy and logic 
(q.v.), several of them still standard text- 
books. His works include “A System of Logic,” 
“Essays on Political Economy,” “Comte and 
Positivism,” “The Subjection of Women,” “Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” “Thoughts on Par- 
liamentary Reform,” “On Liberty,” “England and 
Ireland,” “Utilitarianism,” and “Three Essays on 
Religion.” He made many addresses in favor of 
the equality of legal and political rights of women. 

Millais (mil-iz’), sm youn Everett, painter, 
born in Southampton, England, June 8, 1829; 
died Aug. 13, 1896. He was descended from an 
ancient Jersey family, spent his youth in the 
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Channel Islands, and became a student at the 
Royal Acad. in 1840. At 17 he exhibited his his- 
torical painting, “Pizarro Seizing the Inca of 
Peru,” and in 1847 was awarded a gold medal 
for his “Tribe of Benjamin Seizing the Daugh- 
ters of Shiloh.” His best-known works include 
“Christ in the House of His Parents,” “The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh,” “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
and “Ophelia.” He painted portraits of Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Salisbury, Bright, and Dis- 
racli, In 1885 he was made a baronet, received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor in 1878, 
and in 1896 succeeded Lord Leighton as presi- 
dent of the Royal Acad., but died the same year. 

Millay (mi-la’), EDNA sT. VINCENT, poet, born 
in Rockland, Me., Feb. 22, 1892; died in Auster- 
litz, N.Y., Oct. 19, 1950. She was graduated from 
Vassar Coll. (1917), and started writing poetry 
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while young. She consistently produced thought- 
ful and beautiful verse, praised by critics for its 
lyric quality and dynamic energy. She was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1923- 
Books such as “A Few Figs from Thistles (1920), 
“The Harp Weaver and Other Poems” (1923), 
“Wine from these Grapes” (1934), “Conversa- 
tion at Midnight” (1937), and “The Murder of 
Lidice” (1942) made her one of the widely read 
of contemporary poets. She also wrote the libretto 
for “The King’s Henchman,” an opera by Decms 
Taylor (q.v.), produced in New York in 1927- 
She married Eugen Jan Boissevain in 1923 — 
Millennium (mi-lén'i-im), a theological 
term which refers to a period of a thousand years 
to take place when Christ returns to earth. he 
believers in this theory are called Chiliasts (see 
Chiliasm), basing their hope on the Revelation 
of St. John (Revelation 20). There are two be- 
liefs in the Millennium, that which holds that a 


reappearance of Christ will introduce the Millen- 
nium, and that which holds that He will appear 
after the Millennium. These opinions are based 
on mystic hints in apocalyptic writings. 

N Miller (mil’ēr), anruur, dramatist and novel- 
ist, born in New York City in`rg15. After attend- 
ing high school in Brooklyn, Miller went to the 
Univ. of Michigan, where he won the Hopwood 
Award (1937) for his play “The Grass Still 
Grows.” Soon after receiving his degree (1938), 
Miller joined the Federal Theater Project in New 
York City, and later wrote radio scripts. His first 
novel, “Focus” (1945), dealing with anti-Semi- 
tism, was a best-seller. Miller's play, “All My 
Sons” (1947), won the Drama Critics’ award for 
1946-47. His great success, “Death of a Salesman” 
(1948) won both the Drama Critics’ award and 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1949. 

Miller, civcisnatus Heine, best known as 
JOAQUIN MILLER, poet, born in Liberty, Ind, 
March 10, 1839; died in Oakland, Calif., Feb. 17, 
1913. In 1854 he went to Oregon with his parents, 
where he spent his early life among the pioneers 
and Indians. He studied law, and began to prac- 
tice that profession in Oregon in 1863. Subse- 
quently he became judge of Grant County, Ore. 
(1866-70). Later he edited ‘the Eugene Demo- 
cratic Register. He published his first volume of 
poems, “Songs of the Sierras” (1871), in London, 
England, where he assumed his pseudonym. His 
“Collected Poems” were published in 1882. He 
also wrote a successful melodrama based on the 
Mormons, “The Danites in the Sierras.” 

Milles (mil'/es), cant, original name, VILWEL» 
CARL EMIL ANDERSON, sculptor, born in Uppsala, 
Sweden, June 23, 1875; died in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Sept. 19, 1955: Educated at the Tech- 
nical School, Stockholm (1895-97) and the 
ficole des Beaux Arts, Paris (1898-1900), he 
later (1920) became a professor at the Stock- 
holm Art Acad. He came to the U.S. in 1929 
and taught at the Cranbrook (Mich.) Acad. of 
Art from 1933 onward. He was noted for his 
witty, sometimes whimsical treatment of bronze 
figures. Some of his best-known works include 
the “Orpheus” fountain and “Piaying Bears” 
in Stockholm; “Jonah” (St. Paul, Minn.); the 
“Fountain of Faith,” a group of 38 heroic fig: 
ures at Falls Church, Va. (completed in 1953); 
the “Meeting of the Waters” fountain (St. 
Louis, Mo.); and sculptures at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

Millet (mil’ét) a grass cultivated for its 
grains and for forage. Most of its many species 
bear stalks used as feed for cattle and other 
domestic animals, In earliest times man used 
its seed as a cereal. The common millet grows 
about 2 to 4 ft. tall, and produces a protuston 
of foliage. The seed is used extensively for 
making flour and is eaten like rice in Italy, 
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Turkey, Arabia, China, Syria, and other countries 
of Europe and Asia. Millet seed is of value as 
food for poultry and cage birds. Some species 
are widely distributed as obnoxious weeds in 
crops, such as the foxtail millets. Among the 
cultivated species are the common millet, the 
sorghum millet, and the Hungarian millet, or 
Hungarian grass, 

Millet (mil’lét), rrancts pavis, painter and 
author, born in Mattapoisett, Mass., Nov. 3, 1846; 
died Apr. 15, 1912. He was graduated from 
Harvard Univ. in 1869 and subsequently studied 
at the Royal Acad. of Fine Arts in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and later in France and Italy. In 1877- 
78 he was war correspondent for the New York 
Herald and London Daily News and reported 
the principal engagements of the Russo-Turkish 
War, being an attaché to the staff of Gen. Skobe- 
leff. At the Chicago Columbian Exposition he 
was director of decorations. In 1898 he went to 
the Philippines as correspondent of Harpers 
Weekly and the London Times. However, he is 
better, known as a genre and classic painter than 
as a writer, His best-known works include the 
decoration of Trinity Church, Boston, “Between 
Two Fires,” “At the Inn,” and “A Cozy Corner.” 
_ Millet (mé-le’), jean rrangors, painter, born 
in Gruchy, France, Oct. 4, 1814; died at Barbizon, 
near Paris, Jan. 20, 1875. Descended from a 
Peasant family, he spent the early part of his life 
as a farm laborer, but on account of his natural 
ability and taste for painting was sent to Cher- 
bourg to study under Monchel. His great work, 
entitled “The Angelus,” sold at Paris in 1889 
for $115,000. Other noteworthy productions in- 
clude “Peasant Grafting,” “The Man With the 
Hoe,” “Shepherdess with Her Flock,” “Women 
Carding,” “The Sower,” “The Gleaners,” “Wait- 
ing. 

Millikan (mil’i-kgn), rosert anprews, physi- 
cist, born in Morrison, Ill, March 22, 1868; 
died in Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 19, 1953. Educa- 
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ted at Oberlin Coll., Columbia Univ., and the 
universities of Berlin and Göttingen, he later 
returned (1896) to the U.S. to join the physics 
department of the Univ. of Chicago. In 1921, 
he was named director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council at the California Inst. of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena, He resigned in August 
1945 to devote his time to writing and research, 
In 1923 he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
physics for his works on the elementary charge 
of electricity (the electron) and on photoelectric 
phenomena. 

His most famous work, the so-called “oil 
drop” experiments, isolated and measured the 
electron for the first time, proved that electricity, 
like matter, is made of particles and demonstrated 
that all electrons are alike. He gave cosmic rays 
their name and was the first to confirm their 
existence in experiments made by sending up 
balloons carrying delicate recording instruments 
into the stratosphere. 

Millikan is the author of numerous books and 
papers, including “Electricity, Sound and Light” 
(1908), “The Electron” (1917), “Evolution of 
Science and Religion” (1927), “Time, Matter, and 
Values” (1932), and “Cosmic Rays” (1939). 

Millipede (mil'i-péd) or tHoUsAND-LEGGED 
worm, species of which make up the class Di- 
plopoda of the phylum Arthropoda. A millipede 
resembles a centipede (q.v.) but, unlike the cen- 
tipede, has a cylindrical body, with two pairs 
of legs to each segment. The antennae are short, 
with only a few segments. Millipedes live in 
damp places under stones or in the loose bark 
of old logs, where they feed upon decaying 
vegetable matter, helping to reduce this matter 
to humus. Millipedes lay eggs and sometimes 
stay with them until they are hatched. 

Mills (milz), varius ocpen, financier and 
philanthropist, born in North Salem, N.Y., 1825; 
died in 1910. Mills entered upon his banking 
career as a bank cashier in Buffalo, N.Y. In 
1848 he went to California where he founded 
the first bank in that gold-rushed pioneer state. 
Having accumulated a considerable fortune in 
San Francisco, he returned to the East in 1878 
and established a chain of hotels for impecunious 
residents of New York City. Thereafter he de- 
voted his wealth and time to philanthropy, mak- 
ing large gifts to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Botanical Garden in New York City. 

Mills, open tivincston, public official, born 
at Newport, R.I, Aug. 23, 1884; died in 1937- 
He was three times elected to Congress, resigning 
in 1927 to become Undersecretary of the U.S. 
Treasury. President Hoover appointed him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1932, to succeed Andrew 
Mellon, a position he held until 1933. 

Mill Spring (mil spring), BATTLE oF, an en- 
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gagement of the Civil War, fought at Mill Springs, 
Ky. Jan. 19, 1862 (also called the Battle of Fish- 
ing Creek). The Confederates, under Gen. George 
B. Crittenden, unsuccessfully attacked a Federal 
unit under Gen. George H. Thomas. The battle- 
ground is now a national cemetery. 

Millville (mi/’vil), a city in Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, on the Maurice River, 40 m. 
s. of Philadelphia, Pa. It is on the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Sea Shore Line. Union Lake, situated 
near the city, is a recreation center. The manu- 
factures include glass, cotton goods, machinery, 
and canned fruits. Vast deposits of silica in the 
vicinity furnish the basis of the glass industry 
here. Millville, settled in 1720, was incorporated 
as a town in 1801 and became a city in 1866. 
Population, 1950, 16,041. 

Milne (miin), ALAN ALEXANDER, poet, novelist, 
and playwright, born in London, Jan. 18, 1882; 
died in Sussex, England, Jan. 31, 1956. After 
attending Westminster and Trinity colleges, 
Milne became assistant editor of Punch (1906-14) 
and served in World War I. Among his novels 
are “Two People” (1931) and “Too Late Now” 
(1939); some of his best-known plays are “Mr. 
Pim Passes By” (1919), “The Dover Road” 
(1922), and “Michael and Mary” (1930). His 
widest reputation rests on his children’s books, 
principally “When We Were Very Young” 
(1924), “Winnie-the-pooh” (1926), and “The 
House at Pooh Corner” (1928). 

Milner (mil’nér), ALFRED, IST VISCOUNT MIL- 
NER, statesman, born in Bonn, Germany, March 
23, 1854; died near Canterbury, England, May 13, 
1925. He studied at the Univ. of Tübingen, King’s 
Coll., London, and Balliol Coll., Oxford, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1881, but, preferring jour- 
nalism, wrote for the Pall Mall Gazette. After 
holding various government positions (from 
1887), he was high commissioner for South Africa 
(1897-1905) and governor of Cape Colony (1897- 
1901). A practical administrator, he was largely 
responsible for the treaty ending the Boer War. In 
1901 he became governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies and was created a baron 
and later (1902) a viscount. 

Milo (m7lö) or mizon, of Crotona, a Greek 
wrestler noted for strength, fl. in the 6th century 
B.c. He is said to have won 10 Isthmian, 9 Nemean, 
6 Olympian, and 7 Pythian games. One of his feats 
was carrying a live ox on his shoulders. Legend 
has it that he was able to lift the gates of a city and 
that he once saved the lives of Pythagoras and his 
scholars by supporting a falling building. His 
death occurred when he tried to rend a live tree; 
the split closed on his hands and he was devoured 
by wolves while he was held fast. 


Milosh Obrenovich (mé’ldsh é-brén'é-vich) 


or MitosH 1, Prince of Serbia, founder of the 


Obrenovich dynasty, born in Dobrinia, Serbia, in 
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1780; died in Belgrade, Sept. 26, 1860. Of peasant 
origin, Milosh became a commander with the pa- 
triot leader Karageorge. When Karageorge re- 
treated before the Turks in 1813, Milosh stayed in 
Serbia and in 1815 led a new revolt, known as the 
Second Serbian War for Independence, which 
won the country a limited freedom. In 1817, after 
Karageorge was killed by Obrenovich followers 
(thus opening a major dynastic feud), Milosh was 
named Prince of Serbia, a title recognized in 1830 
by the sultan. His despotic rule and his increasing 
unwillingness to follow Russian policy forced his 
abdication (1839) in favor of his son Milan, who 
died in the same year and was succeeded by an- 
other son, Michael. Michael was superseded in 
1842 by Alexander Karageorgevich, but when fac- 
tional disputes brought the deposition of Alexan- 
der in 1858, Milosh was recalled to succeed him. 
On his death in 1860 he was succeeded by 
Michael. 

Milreis (mil’ras) or Murea, a coin and money 
of account formerly used in Brazil and Portugal. 
The milreis (meaning 1,000 reis) came into use 
when the value of the reis depreciated. In Portugal, 
the milreis was replaced by the escudo, and in 
Brazil a new monetary system (introduced on 
Nov. 1, 1942) renamed the milreis the cruzeiro. 
See Coin. 

Miltiades (mil-t’a-déz), Athenian general, 
born in the latter part of the 6th century s.c. His 
prowess made him ruler of the Chersonesus. Later 
he led a successful expedition against the Scyth- 
ians, and when Greece was invaded by the Per- 
sians, he was one of ten generals chosen to resist 
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the march into Attica, After deliberating whether 
the Greeks should venture a battle or defend 
the city from its walls, it was decided to take the 
former course and, when Miltiades commanded 
the Grecian hosts, he gained a memorable battle 
on the field of Marathon in 490 s.c. He persuaded 
the Greeks to permit him to command an expedi- 
tion against the Persians, for which a fleet òf 70 
vessels was placed at his disposal, and he imme- 
diately followed up his victory by attacking the 
Persians on the island of Paros, but he was re- 
pulsed with heavy losses and was severely 
wounded. The Athenians immediately impeached 
him and placed a fine of 50 talents upon him. 
Being unable to pay the fine, he was thrown into 
prison, where he died „shortly after of a wound 
received in the battle. His son Cimon afterward 
paid the fine. 

Milton (mil'tin), a town in Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, on the Neponset River, 7 m. s. of 
Boston. It is on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. and is an attractive suburb of 
Boston. The chief buildings include the public 
library, the Milton Acad., the Leopold Morse 
Home, the town hall, and many schools and 
churches. It has tanneries, paper mills, and a 
trade in fruits and vegetables. An observatory 
and a post of the U.S. Meteorological Bureau is 
located near the place. Milton was settled in 
1637 and incorporated in 1662. Population, 1940, 
18,708; in 1950, 22,395. 

Milton, a borough of Northumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River, 66 m. N. 
of Harrisburg. It is on the Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia & Reading R.R.’s. The manufactures 
include leather, machinery, hardware, textiles, 
and farming implements. It has important foun- 
dries. Milton was settled in 1770 and incorporated 
in 1817. Population, 1940, 8,313; in 1950, 8,578. 

Milton, Jonn, poet, born in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, London, England, Dec. 9, 1608; died 
Nov. 8, 1674. His father was a cultured man of 
some musical talent and at the time of his son’s 
birth exercised the profession of a notary. Young 
Milton was educated at St. Paul's public school 
and by private tutors, notably Thomas Young, 
afterward master of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. At 
16, Milton entered Christ's Coll., Cambridge, 
where he remained almost eight years studying 
for his B.A. and M.A. Although he had formed 
warm friendships at St. Paul's, particularly with 
Alexander Gill, the younger son of the head- 
master, and Charles Diodati, the son of an emi- 
nent Italian physician, Milton was hot very well 
liked at Cambridge. He achieved a fine reputa- 
tion as a student and writer of Latin poems, but 
was also known for his prudish tastes. Abandon- 
ing his desire for a career in the Church or in 
law, he chose, with the approval of his father, to 
devote his life to scholarly pursuits. During his 
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six years’ residence in a village of Buckingham- 
shire, he set himself the task of reading most of 
the Greek and Latin classics, sometimes diverting 
his interests to science and music. In this period 
he made a contribution to the second folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare (1632) and wrote “Ad Pa- 
trem,” the companion idyls, “L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso,” and “Comus,” a masque first pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle in 1634. The fine pastoral 
elegy, “Lycidas,” appeared in 1637. 

In 1638 he set out on a long-desired tour of the 
continent, visiting Paris and a number of Italian 
cities. He was delighted with Paris and Rome, 
where he made the acquaintance of many scholars 
and writers. Learning of the danger of civil war 
in his own country, however, he returned to Eng- 
land and settled in London, taking upon himself 
the education of his nephews. Pleasant memories 
of his Italian sojourn had inspired a number of 
Latin poems, but he now resolved to write only 
in English. He contemplated a number of his- 
torical and religious subjects, and also an epic on 
the King Arthur legend, but these projects had 
to be abandoned as he became more and more 
involved in the ecclesiastical controversies of this 
period, resulting from the Royalist attempt to im- 
pose the episcopal system on Scottish churches. 
He composed a number of pamphlets, chiefly of 
an anti-episcopal nature. 

In 1643 he brought home from Oxford a 
young bride, Mary Powell. Her desertion after 
only a few months of marriage, probably at the 
instance of her strong Royalist family, led him to 
compose a protest against the laws of marriage, 
“Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.” His argu- 
ment that incompatibility was sufficient cause for 
divorce was a heresy at the time, and his writings 
were discussed even in Parliament. Violently at- 
tacked on the trumpery excuse that his pamphlet 
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had not been licensed by the Stationers’ Co., 
Milton was provoked to write his famous prose 
pamphlet, “Areopagitica, a Speech of Mr. John 
Milton for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, to 
the Parliament of England” (1644). Following his 
reconciliation with his wife, he took more pupils 
to teach and began to gather material for a com- 
plete history of England, a complete system of 
divinity, and a new Latin dictionary. Mary Powell 
bore him three daughters before her death in 
1653. 

After the beheading of King Charles, he wrote 
a pamphlet in support of the legality of that act, 
“The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates” (1649), 
and was promptly appointed secretary for foreign 
tongues in the new commonwealth. Milton be- 
lieved Cromwell to be the greatest man of his age 
and took much interest in the government. Even 
after he became totally blind (1652), Milton re- 
tained his office in the government. During the 
Restoration period, he somehow managed to es- 
cape execution but was looked upon as a despica- 
ble outcast. 

Following the death of his second wife, Katha- 
rine Woodcock (1657), Milton had a wretched 
time with his ungovernable daughters, and, in 
1663, took a third wife, Elizabeth Minshull. 

“Paradise Lost,” the magnificent epic poem on 
which he had been working since 1658, was pub- 
lished in 1667. This classic work of unparalleled 
splendor and sublime extension has no equal in 
modern literature. It is one of the greatest poems 
ever written, but even without it Milton would 
have gone down in the history of English litera- 
ture as an exquisite poet and the most superb 
Pamphleteer of his generation. During the last 
years of his life, Milton was much in demand 
with his friends and admirers. He completed a 
number of earlier projects and left a quantity of 
Manuscripts at his death. Other outstanding 
works not mentioned above are “Paradise Re- 
gaine: ” (1671), “Samson Agonistes” (1671), 
History of Britain to the Norman Conquest” 
(1670), and “Treatise of Christian Doctrine” 
(1825). 

Milwaukee (mil-wo’ké), a city and port of 
entry in southeastern Wisconsin, seat of Milwau- 
kee County and largest city in the state, situated 
On the western shore of Lake Michigan ca. 85 m. 
N. of Chicago. The city area is 91.1 sq. M., 41.8 
sq. m. of which have been added by annexation 
or consolidation since 1950. In addition to the 
many shipping lines that link the port of Mil- 
Waukee with the world, the city’s commerce is 
Served by six major railroads, among them be- 
ing the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Chicago and 
North Western, and the Grand Trunk R.R.’s. 
Mitchell Field Airport is situated 7 m. s. of the 
Center of Milwaukee, within the city’s corporate 
limits. It is named for Gen. William Mitchell 
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(q.v.), who spent his childhood in the city and 
is buried here. 

Description: The influence of Lake Michigan 
is important to Milwaukee in terms of climate, 
scenery, recreation, and industry. The average 
mean temperature ranges from the low 20's in 
January to the low 7o’s in July. Nearly all of the 
city’s shore line is publicly owned, and beaches, 
parks, and parkways mark the northern and 
southern rims of the bay. The industrial area of 
the city lies south of the east-west axis formed by 
the chief business artery, Wisconsin Ave. The 
Auditorium-Arena are two connected buildings 
in the Civic Center. The main hall of the Audi- 
torium seats 6,600; the Arena seats 13,000. The 
County Stadium, home of the city’s National 
League baseball team, the Braves, seats 45,000. 
St. John’s Cathedral (Roman Catholic) and All 
Saints’ Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal) are im- 
portant religious structures situated in Milwau- 
kee. 

The Milwaukee County Park system maintains 
some 12 parks within the city. Two of the best 
known are Juneau Park, on the lake front, and 
Washington Park, which is the site of a lagoon and 
zoological garden. A number of Indian mounds 
constructed by prehistoric tribes who are be- 
lieved to have migrated south from this area are 
to be found in Lake Park and in the State Fair- 
grounds. 

Commerce: Milwaukee is the center of a 
metropolitan area occupying all of Milwaukee 
County and parts of neighboring counties to the 
west and north and embracing a total population 
of more than 1,000,000. The port of Milwaukee 
has become the water gateway to the entire 
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Middle West with the completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project (q.v.). Among 
the heavy machinery built in the city and adja- 
cent suburbs are turbines, diesel engines, exca- 
vating machinery, and electrical controls. Manu- 
factures include leather goods, mill equipment, 
gasoline engines, motorcycles, outboard motors, 
padlocks, and wheelbarrows. The city is noted for 
its breweries. It is the center of the Milwaukee 
standard metropolitan statistical area (795 sq. m.; 
Pop., 1960, 1,194,290), which includes Milwaukee 
County. In 1958, the area had a value added by 
manufacture of $1,722,520,000; the figure for the 
city alone was $1,213,455,000. 

Epucation anp Cutturat Institutions: The 
city’s public and parochial schools enroll ca. 153,- 
ooo pupils annually. The Milwaukee Vocational 
School (public) enrolls ca. 31,000 part-time stu- 
dents of high school age and older. Institutions 
of higher learning situated in the city include 
Marquette Univ.; a campus of the Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Concordia Coll.; the colleges for women: 
Milwaukee-Downer, Mt. Mary, Cardinal Stritch, 
and Alverno; and the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering. Cultural facilities include a public li- 
brary system, a museum, the Layton Art Gallery, 
and the Memorial Art Center, opened in 1957, 
which was designed by Eero Saarinen. 

Government: Operating under a charter re- 
ceived in 1846, two years before Wisconsin be- 
came a state, Milwaukee has a mayor-council 
form of government. The 20 aldermen and the 
mayor are elected for four-year terms. 

History: The city was founded by the French- 
Canadian trader Solomon Juneau (1793-1856), 
who arrived on the site in 1818, Its name is of 
Indian origin and in one version was taken to 
mean “the meeting place by the waters.” Byron 
Kilbourn (1801-1870) an engineer who settled on 
the west side of the Milwaukee River in 1834, 
founded the village of Kilbourntown which, 
with Juneautown, became the village of Mil- 
waukee, later incorporated as a city (1846). The 
Walker’s Point area of Milwaukee, on the near 
south side, was developed by George H. Walker 
(1811-68) in 1833. Juneau, Kilbourn, and Walker 
all served as early mayors of the city. Milwaukee 
was long thought of as being German in atmos- 
phere. A strong German press supported German 
culture, and German was the principal language 
taught in the schools. Irish immigrants, however, 
joined the Germans in the last half of the roth 
century, and after 1870 a i 
GNA 70 a large Polish group 
AE TAO In 1850 the population of the city 
y ,000. The greatest increase occurred dur- 
ing the 1880’s—115,587 to 204,468. Between 1940 
and 1950 the population of the city increased by 
8.5 per cent—587,472 and 637,392, respectively; in 
1960 the population was 741,324. 
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Mimeograph (mim’é-0-graf). See Copying 
Machine. 

Mimicry (mim’ik-ry), a term applied in bot- 
any and zoology to an imitative resemblance of 
one plant or animal to another, or to some in- 
animate object, for which it may be mistaken. 
The term is applied most extensively, however, 
in the animal kingdom. The phenomenon is 
thought to be entirely involuntary, depending 
particularly upon the conditions surrounding spe- 
cies of animal forms through many generations. 
This peculiar characteristic is one of the chief 
means of protection that some animals have, be- 
cause they so nearly resemble the leaves or stalks 
of plants that their presence is not easily detected. 
In other cases, the animals take advantage of this 
characteristic by quietly stealing upon their prey 
without being observed. Among the best exam- 
ples of mimicry are those found in leaf insects, the 
walking stick, and many species of butterfly. 

Minaret (min’g-rét), the slender tower con- 
structed at the corner of a mosque. Some Moham- 
medan houses of worship have four or more min- 
arets, and the large mosque at Mecca has seven. 
They are sometimes called light towers, because 
they are illuminated on the nights of feast days. 
Minarets are constructed of brick or stone, are 
usually polygonal or cylindrical, and have pro- 
jecting balconies, from which the official known 
as the muezzin (see Islam) calls the people to 
prayer by voice, instead of ringing a bell as is the 
custom in Christian churches. In the early history 
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of Mohammedanism the mosques had no mina- 
rets. These towers were first erected in the 7th 
century. Some in Medina and Istanbul, such as 
those of St. Sophia (see Hagia Sophia), form 
an ornamentation to the buildings. Ascent to the 
summit is made by a winding inner stairway, 
and most of those found in the more valuable 
buildings contain several stories and are crowned 
by a small dome or pinnacle. In height they vary 
greatly, from about 15 ft. to several hundred feet, 
¢.g., the minaret of the Hassan Mosque of Cairo, 
Egypt, is 280 ft. high. 

Minas Basin (mi’ngs), or BASIN oF MINAS, an 

inlet from the Bay of Fundy, extending into 
Nova Scotia a distance of 60 m. The inlet is 
properly divided into three parts, known as Minas 
Channel, Minas Basin, and Cobequid Bay. Minas 
Basin receives the inflow from the Avon River, 
which flows into it from the south. On its south- 
ern shore is the village of Grand Pré, famous be- 
cause of its mention in Longfellow’s “Evange- 
line.” The tides rise very high in Minas Basin, 
sometimes from 50 to 70 ft. 
_ Mind (mind), a term meaning the intellect 
in psychology and in philosophy. In addition, 
mind means, in philosophy, a quality of the uni- 
Verse contrary to matter which, according to the 
beliefs of most philosophical systems, may be in- 
herent in éverything that exists, or only in ani- 
mate beings, or only in human beings. 

In the philosophical sense, mind generally may 
be explained as a metaphysical substance in which 
all human beings as individuals share, but which 
also has an existence outside human beings which 
May be called the last cause, or the meaning be- 
hind the world, or God. Its essential quality, in 
the opinion of some philosophers, is that it is 
conscious of itself but that human beings, al- 
though they are able to participate in it by rea- 
son of their individual minds, are not fully able 
to understand it. For certain philosophers, the 
Mind in its universal meaning exists independent 
of matter and of the human body. 

The mind-body relation represents the central 
Problem of many philosophical systems. These 
Systems try to explain this relation by supposing 
cither that mind is merely a body function (see 
Materialism), or that the body represents a men- 
tal appearance or, finally, that mind and body 
both are manifestations of a third unknown real- 
ity. The interaction of the two components, mind 
and body, whether it actually exists and how it 
works has been explained in many ways (see 
Descartes; James; Leibnitz; Locke; Wundt; etc.). 
Certain qualities are ascribed by various philos- 
ophers to the universal mind and in attempting 
R name and to explain these qualities, meta- 
Physics and religion share the same problems 
(see Metaphysics; Philosophy; Religion). 

While in the field of philosophy the definitions 
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and explanations of mind vary widely, the psy- 
chological definition is relatively more simple. 
Here mind generally is defined as the self, the 
ego, which is able to perceive, to remember, to 
reason logically, to conclude, to abstract, and to 
imagine, in contrast to the psychological abilities 
to perceive sensations, feel emotions, and exertise 
the will (see Psychology). This definition of mind 
makes it obvious that the actions of the mind 
are regulated by reason. Furthermore, mind is 
characterized by the fact that it is conscious of 
itself. This second quality distinguishes the mind 
from instinct (q.v.), although sometimes the ac- 
tions stimulated by one of these capacities may 
appear similar to those stimulated by the other. 

Mindanao (mên-dä-nä'ô), one of the largest 
of the Philippine Islands, next in size to Luzon. 
It is situated in the southern part of the Philip- 
pine archipelago, is about 300 m. from north to 
south, and has an area of 36,537 sq. m. The gen- 
eral outline is irregular, the coast containing 
many important inlets, among them Sarangani, 
Illana, Iligan, Davao, Butuan, Lianga, and Sibu- 
guey bays. Large portions of the interior are 
mountainous, but there are fertile valleys and ex- 
tensive coastal plains. The volcano Apo is the 
highest peak in the Philippines, 9,690 ft. above 
sea level. The island has extensive forests of 
valuable timber, a diversity of minerals, and sev- 
eral lakes, including Lakes Lanao, Buluan, and 
Mainit. The products are largely lumber, live- 
stock, cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, sisal, and 
many varieties of fruit. Formerly the Spaniards 
occupied the northern part, while the other parts 
were under a sultan. The inhabitants consist 
largely of Malays, Chinese, Japanese, and de- 
scendants of the Spanish settlers. Zamboanga, 
Surigao, Davao, and Butuan are among the prin- 
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cipal towns, Immediately after the Japanese sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), 
which marked the entrance of the U.S. into 
World War II, the Japanese opened an offensive 
against the Philippine Islands. After the fall of 
Bataan (q.v.), the remaining islands were suc- 
cessively invaded, Mindanao being occupied May 
11, 1942. It was liberated by American troops in 
1945. Population, ca. 500,000. 

Mindoro (min-dér’o), an island of the Philip- 
pines. It is separated from Luzon by Verde Is- 
land Passage. The area is 3,759 sq. m. It is about 
115 m. long and 50 m. wide, and is of volcanic 
origin. The coast line is quite regular and the 
surface is mountainous. It has a hot climate and 
an excessive rainfall. Among the products are 
lumber, iron ore, livestock, rice, sisal, tobacco, 
cereals, cinnamon, and fruits. Mount Halcon has 
an elevation of 8,865 ft. above sea level. Cala- 
pan, situated on the northern coast, is the capital 
and principal seaport. The inhabitants consist 
largely of Malays and Mongolians. Mindoro was 
overrun by the Japanese during their first sweep- 
ing invasion of World War II (1942) but was 
retaken in December 1944. Population, ca. 
30,000. 

Mine (min), an incased charge of explosive, 
or other material such as a chemical, designed 
to destroy or damage vehicles, boats, and ships 
or to kill, wound, or otherwise incapacitate 
persons. A typical mine consists of fuze, detona- 
tor, booster, and main charge. Mines are set 
off when an initiating action, usually outside 
the mine, acts on the fuze and causes it to func- 
tion. The fuze produces a flame or concus- 
sion that sets off the detonator, which in turn 
sets off the booster or a main exploding charge. 

Land mines are employed by armies and 
marines as artificial obstacles to delay or canal- 
ize enemy movements. There are two basic 
types of land mines—antitank and antipersonnel 
mines. Also in the land-mine category is the 
boobytrap, a hidden explosive charge or other 
harmful device attached to an apparently harm- 
less object and set to go off when an unsuspect- 
ing person disturbs the object. 

Land mines are buried or placed on the 
ground and covered with leaves, brush, or other 
camouflaging material. t 

Submarine mines, used by naval forces, are 
classified as fixed, floating, or ground types. A 
fixed mine is fastened to an anchor by a cable 
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of constant length which holds it at a preselected 
depth. Floating mines move freely, either 
singly or in clusters, on the surface or at a pre- 
selected depth. Ground mines rest on the bottom 
—i.e., the ground. 

Submarine mines are further identified as con- 
tact, influence, acoustic, pressure, and combina- 
tion mines. The detonation of a contact mine 
occurs when a ship comes in contact with the 
mine’s case, protruding horns, or antennae. The 
contact mine, the earliest type of submarine 
mine, is now seldom used. 

Influence mines are actuated by a change in 
the physical characteristics of the area surround- 
ing them. A magnetic mine, one type of in- 
fluence mine, is activated when it comes in 
contact with the natural magnetic field surround- 
ing a ship. 

Acoustic mines use a simple hydrophone to 
pick up a ship’s propulsion sound. The fre- 
quency and duration of the sound activates the 
acoustic mine. 

Pressure mines are detonated by the changes 
in water pressure caused by the motion of a 
passing ship. 

The combination mine, a recent development, 
unites components of the aforementioned types; 
usually it is a magnetic-acoustic or a pressure- 
magnetic combination. 

Submarine mines can be laid by almost any 
type of surface ship, submarine, or aircraft. 
They may be used to prevent access, by friendly 
and enemy forces alike, to harbors, approaches, 
and ocean areas where water depths permit. 

The U.S. Navy has recently elaborated a new 
mobile mine for submarine use in blocking 
harbor entrances to shipping. The mobile mine, 
also known as a swimming mine, is in reality 
a torpedo which will sink at the end of its run. 
To lay swimming mines, a submarine can stand 
off some distance from the area to be mined 
and fire its load into the channel. 

While the military forces have employed 
atomic bombs as weapons, the probability that 
atomic mines will be developed and used is 
considered remote because of the excessive cost 
involved and because of the danger of con- 
tamination of nearby inhabited coastal areas. 

Mine countermeasures include degaussing—a 
method of neutralizing the magnetism of a ship 
—and the use of ships to sweep mined areas. 

Kegs filled with gunpowder to explode under 
water were first used on the American con- 
tinent during the Revolutionary War. Mines 
were also used, during the 19th century, in the 
Crimean War and later in the American Civil 
War. While many mines were employed dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, not until World 
War I did these weapons serve extensively in 
warfare. Magnetic, acoustic, and pressure mines 
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were all developed during World War II. 
Enemy mines caused considerable trouble for 
U.S. naval forces during the Korean conflict. 

Mineralogy (min-ér-dl’o-i), the science which 
treats of minerals. A mineral is a naturally oc- 
curring, inorganic, solid substance with a char- 
acteristic chemical composition and, usually, a 
definite crystal structure. 

The study is conveniently divided into crys- 
tallography (q.v.) and physical, descriptive, de- 
terminative, chemical, and economic mineralogy, 
Crystallography deals with recognition of min- 
erals by means of the crystal form they exhibit. 
Physical mineralogy includes the consideration 
of the various physical properties, such as hard- 
ness, cleavage, color, luster, streak, and specific 
gravity, as well as the optical properties induced 
by the internal structure of the crystallized 
mineral. Chemical mineralogy considers the 
composition and various chemical properties of 
minerals. Descriptive mineralogy is the classifi- 
cation and description of species with their 
associative minerals and geographic distribution. 
Determinative mineralogy is the rapid recogni- 
tion of mineral specimens by means of their 
physical properties, occurrences, and associates. 
Economic mineralogy considers the use of min- 
erals in the arts and industry. 

_ Among the discoveries leading toward the clas- 
sification of well-defined characteristics of min- 
erals were those of Nicolaus Steno, of Denmark, 
who, in 1669, announced that in crystals of 
quartz the angles of inclination of joining faces 
are constant and that, even if the size varies, the 
number of faces and their groupings were always 
the same. The double-refracting property of Ice- 
land spar was observed in the same year. The 
Arabians had designated quartz as crystal, mean- 
ing clear ice, but Robert Boyle, in 1672, showed 
that it is more than twice as heavy as an equal 
bulk of water and that ice is lighter than an equal 
bulk of that liquid. Among the discoveries of the 
18th century are that the various shapes of crys- 
tals of the same product are intimately related, 
that ten forms of crystallization are the true 
Primitive forms from which all others can be 
derived, and that there is a relationship in the 
Structure of crystals between the secondary planes 
and the primitive form. Professor C. S. Weiss, of 
Berlin, in 1812 announced the discovery of 
fundamental lines, which he called axes, and 
showed a relationship between the primitive 
forms and the secondary planes. His system in- 
cludes four axial groups of crystallization. Later, 
other systems of crystallization were worked out 
by the use of the reflective goniometer, an instru- 
Ment employed to measure the angles between 
the faces of crystals. 

The intimate relation that exists between the 
Cleavage form of a mineral and its action upon 
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light was pointed out in 1819 by Sir David 
Brewster, and, accordingly, he made a classifica- 
tion of crystals on optical grounds, which agrees 
with that of Weiss with the exception of two 
of the systems. From these discoveries, the pres- 
ent six natural systems of crystallization generally 
recognized by writers were established, and these 
are held to include all possible crystal forms, 
Early in the study of mineralogy, the classifica- 
tion was divided into earths, stones, and metals. 
Professor Abraham G. Werner, in 1817, classified 
the different minerals as earthy, saline, com- 
bustible, and metallic. 

Identification is accomplished by determining 
the characteristics of the mineral, such as: the 
type of crystal; cleavage, the way a mineral 
breaks along zones of weakness to expose flat 
surfaces; fracture, the irregular surface obtained 
when breaking in a direction other than parallel 
to the cleavage planes; and hardness, the re- 
sistance to abrasion or scratching as indicated 
by the Mohs’ scale (see Mohs’ Hardness Scale). 
Other identifying characteristics are: streak, the 
color of the powdered mineral or the color it 
leaves on a white, unglazed porcelain plate; 
specific gravity, the weight of a substance com- 
pared to the weight of an equal volume of 
water; luster, the way a surface of the mineral 
reflects light; and index of refraction, the ratio 
between the speed of light in air and in the 
mineral in question. 

Pseudomorphism is a peculiarity that occurs in 
nature from alteration through chemical change, 
as by loss, addition, or exchange of constituents. 
In that case the mineral is called a pseudomorph, 
since it possesses the external crystalline form of 
another mineral. This phenomenon likewise oc- 
curs by molecular change; by substitution, either 
partial or total, as when the original crystal is 
dissolved out and the cavity filled by other mate- 
rial; and by superficial incrustation, In such in- 
stances, the hardness is often different, the luster 
is absent or dull, and the weight is unlike that 
of the mineral simulated in form. Among the ex- 
amples of pseudomorphism may be named petri- 
fied wood, which is formed by infiltrating the 
wood with water containing silicic acid, and, as 
the wood is dissolved away, the silica is substi- 
tuted. Another example is found in cases where 
animal forms become buried and their molds are 
afterward filled by a mineral taking on the form 
common to the peculiar animal covered by the 
deposits. The list of famous mineralogists in- 
cludes Friedrich Mohs, Abraham G. Werner, 
Abbé René Just Haüy, Georgius Agricola, and 
Edward Salisbury Dana. The last-named writer 
is considered authoritative in the determinative 
mineralogy of America. See Table of Common 
Minerals on next page; and color plate, Minerals 
and Strategic Ores, Volume IX. 
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TABLE OF COMMON MINERALS 


Iron minerals containing compounds of iron other than 


silicates, with their chemical symbols 
Pyrite and Marcasite FeSg 


MINERAL WOOL 


Potassium Minerals 
Sylvite KCI 
Nitre KNO3 


Sodium Mineral 


Magnetite Fe304 
Hematite Fe203 
Siderite FeCOg 
Limonite Fe203-nH20 
Manganese Minerals 
Pyrolusite MnOg 
Psilomelane MnO2-H20 
Rhodochrosite MnCO3 
Nickel and Cobalt Minerals” 
Cobaltite (Co,Fe) AsS 
Smaltite CoAsg 
Millerite NiS 
Niccolite NiAs 
Garnierite H2(Ni,Mg)SiO4 
Zinc Minerals 
Sphalerite ZnS 
Franklinite (Fe,Mn,Zn) Fe2O4 
Tin Mineral 
Cassiterite SnO2 
Titanium Minerals 
Rutile TiO 
Timenite FeTiOg 
Lead Minerals 
Galena PbS 
Arsenic Minerals 
Arsenopyrite FeAsS 
Orpiment As2S3 
Realgar As2So 
Antimony Mineral 
Stibnite SbeSg 
Uranium Minerals 
Carnotite K20+2U03-V205+3H20 
Uraninite (Pitch- UO2 
blende) 
Becquerelite 2U03+3H20 
Autunite CaU gP2029Hig 
Molybdenum Minerals 
Molybdenite MoSg 
Wulfenite PbMoO, 
Copper Minerals 
Copper metal Cu 
Chalcocite CugS 
Chalcopyrite CuFeSg 
Malachite Cuz(OH) 200g 
Mercury Mineral 
Cinnabar HgS 
Silver Minerals 
Silver metal Ag 
Argentite AgoS 
Gold Minerals 
Gold metal Au 
Calaverite AuTeg 


Halite (salt) NaCl 
Lithium Minerals 
Spodumene KeLigAlg(OH,F) 4 
(AISigO10)2 
Lepidolite KeLigAlg(OH,F)4 


Barium Mineral 


(AISigO10)2 


Barite BaSO4 
Strontium Mineral 

Celestite SrSO4 
Calcium Minerals 

Calcite CaCO3 

Dolomite CaCOgMgCO3 

Fluorite CaF2 

Gypsum CaSO4.2H20 
Tungsten Minerals 

Scheelite CaWO4 

Wolframite (Fe,Mn)WO4 
Magnesium Minerals 

Brucite Mg(OH)2 

Magnesite MgCO3 
Aluminum Minerals 

Cryolite AlNagFg 

Corundum AlgOg 

Bauxite AlgOgH20 

Kaolin H4Al2Si209 
Boron Minerals 

Sassolite HgBO3 

Borax NagB407-10H20 

Colemanite Ca2Bg011+5H20 
Sulfur Minerals 

Pyrites FeSo 

Free sulfur S 
Carbon Minerals 

Diamond c 

Graphite (o 
Silicon Minerals 

Quartz SiO2 

Opal SiO2nH20 
Silicate Minerals 

Orthoclase KAISigOg 

Anorthite CaAleSi20g 

Leucite KAI(SiOg)2 

Pyroxene Mgo(SiOs)2 


Zircon 


ZrSiO4 

Mineral Water (min’ér-al wé'tér), a natural 
water from springs and wells. It contains in 
solution an unusual proportion of sulfur, iron, 
sodium, magnesium, carbon dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, ete. Mineral waters usually result from 
subterranean currents passing over deposits of 
iron, salt, sulfur, alkalies, or other mineral sub- 
stances, dissolving them into the water. 

Mineral Wool (min’ér-al wool) or siicaTe 
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corron, the threadlike filaments produced in 
blast furnaces by the action of steam or air under 
pressure upon slag when in the molten state. The 
slag is driven by pressure through an aperture, 
forming, when cooled suddenly, long filaments 
that appear like wool or cotton. Mineral wool is 
used as covering for boilers and steam pipes, 
being a nonconductor of heat, and serves as an 
effective barrier to the transmission of sound, 
Minerva (mi-nér'vg), the Roman goddess 
representing wisdom, identified with the Greek 
deity Pallas Athena. She is represented as the 
daughter of Jupiter, and was regarded as the 
patroness of learning and of useful arts. Schools 
were under her especial care. To her were as- 
scribed the invention of musical instruments and 
‘accomplishments in spinning, weaving, sewing, 
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Greek relief, 5th century 3.c. 
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and other household arts. She protected warriors 
in battle. Her aid was implored by physicians, 
Painters, and teachers, In statuary she is com- 
monly represented with a spindle, spool, and 
Needle, The only three divinities worshiped in 
the Roman capital were Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva, and in their joint honor the ludi maximi, 
Or great games, were held. The Minerval festi- 
Vals occurred from the 19th to the 23rd of March. 
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Miniature-Painting (min'i-¢-tir-pant'ing), 
the art of painting pictures on the smallest scale, 
a form used especially for portraits, These small 
portraits began to appear everywhere in Europe 
around 1500, stimulated in England through the 
works of Hans Holbein the Younger (q.v.) and 
in France by Jean Foucquet (1415-80). By 1600, 
miniature painting was flourishing in England, 
France, The Netherlands, and Italy. It became 
most popular in the 18th century, when the 
miniatures came to be executed on ivory with 
water colors, The great English portrait painters, 
such as Sir Thomas Lawrence (q.v.) also did 
miniature painting. Photography gradually 
eclipsed this branch of art about the mid-roth 
century. 

Miniature painting as a term also applied to 
the illumination of manuscripts from early Chris- 
tian times to the end of the 16th century (sce 
Manuscripts, Illuminated). 

Mining (min’ing), the processes by which use- 
ful minerals are obtained from the earth's crust. 
The securing of metals and other minerals of 
economic value either upon or underneath the 
surface has been practiced from remote antiquity. 
It is thought that turquoise mines were worked 
in the peninsula of Sinai as early as 3000 B.C. 
Tubal Cain is mentioned in Genesis as “an instruc- 
tor of every artificer of brass and iron,” and Job 
refers to mining and metallurgy. In the museum 
at Turin, Italy, is an Egyptian papyrus dating 
from 1400 s.c. in which a plan of gold mining 
is depicted. The Phoenicians are mentioned by 
Herodotus as being engaged extensively in min- 
ing in the mountains of the island of Thaso. 
They operated in other regions and carried on a 
large trade in tin and lead, The Romans con- 
ducted extensive silver mining at Almaden, Spain, 
while they had possession of that portion of the 
Iberian peninsula. They had extensive mining in- 
terests in Britain, of which evidences still remain, 
Georgius Agricola, a Latin writer, published the 
first exhautive treatise on mining in 1556. In 1620 
gunpowder was introduced for blasting rock, 
which was soon followed by a complete revolu- 
tion in the art of conducting mining for differ- 
ent minerals. The steam engine began to be em- 
ployed in the 18th century. In 1815 the Davy lamp 
was invented to permit mining with less danger 
of igniting explosive mixtures of gas and air 
which might be encountered. The modern per- 
missible flame safety lamp, used in many of the 
coal mines of the U.S. today, is an improvement 
on the Davy lamp. These lamps have passed rigid 
permissibility tests of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
When maintained in permissible condition they 
cannot ignite methane, an explosive gas found 
in many coal mines. They also can be used to 
detect a deficiency of oxygen in the air. Many 
mines of the U.S, utilize special equipment and 
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Miners setting a timber near the working face in a 
coal mine. Note electrically operated coal cutting 
machine on the floor 
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machinery, developed over a period of years, to 
increase output and lower production costs. 
Equipment may be powered with Diesel, gaso- 
line, electricity, or steam. Storage batteries are 
used as one source of electrical power. Animals 
and hand haulage still are employed in smaller 
mines. 

Mineral deposits occur in various forms, but 
they usually are classified under four divisions. 
These are beds, veins, stocks, and impregnations. 
Beds usually occur between strata and may be 
horizontal, or nearly so, and they may be nearly 
perpendicular. Coal beds are typical of this type 
of formation. Veins are fillings or tabular masses 
occupying a fracture or sets of fractures in the 
enclosing rock. The best examples of this type of 
deposit are gold quartz veins, Stocks are irregular 
masses with distinct limits that may occur in any 
position, Stocks are of igneous origin—formed 
by molten material. Impregnations are irregularly 
shaped masses, generally of large size, which are 
the result of the injection of mineral-bearing solu- 
tions into the host rock, Unlike stocks, impregna- 
tions do not replace existing rock. Many of the 
porphyry copper deposits of the U.S. are formed 
by impregnation. A large number of methods 
of prospecting for minerals are in use, although 
many of the rich veins and seams were discov- 
ered by mere accident. Gold was found in Cali- 
fornia by cutting a mill race and in Hungary 
by accidentally observing a bird Picking up shin- 
ing particles. However, there are localities in 
which the minerals project at the surface, and 
in that case there is little difficulty in beginning 
operations. This is true particularly of coal, which 
is often found projecting at hillsides, and of gold 
and silver lodes, but in the latter form the por- 
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tions near the surface are not productive and ex- 
tensive excavations need to be made to ascertain 
the general value of the lode to be developed, 
Where mineral deposits exist far below the sur- 
face, as is the case with coal and other deposits, 
it usually is deemed advisable to do prospective 
boring for the purpose of ascertaining the value 
and depth of the deposits. 

In prospecting it is found profitable to use a 
diamond drill, and the operator keeps careful 
memoranda of the exact composition of the 
various formations through which the drill passes. 
If paying quantities of mineral deposit and suit- 
able conditions are found to exist, a trial shaft is 
sunk down to the depth at which the minerals 
are found. In excavating it is often necessary to 
employ powerful explosives for the purpose of 
penetrating through rocks, which is usually the 
case in most metal mines, particularly where it is 
sought to develop lodes. Shafts are commonly 
sunk through many hundred feet of valueless 
formations before reaching the mineral deposits. 
The method depends entirely upon the forma- 
tions to be penetrated, but there is usually a plan 
of hoisting the loosened particles by gasoline, 
electric, or steam power, 

Extensive underground workings require com- 
plicated ventilating systems so that sufficient air 
will reach all parts of a mine to render harmless 
any dangerous gases and to insure adequate air 
of good quality for workmen. Air is circulated 
by large fans. Many mines have extensive pump- 
ing systems to carry off subterranean water. In 
the anthracite field of Pennsylvania an average of 
33 tons of water is pumped for every ton of coal 
mined. 

Mining is a more or less dangerous and un- 
healthful occupation, but with modern methods 
of performing the labor and ventilating the vari- 
ous departments of the mine it has become much 
more wholesome and agreeable. Two different 
methods of operating in strata are usually em- 
ployed, especially in coal mining. The one is 
known as the room and pillar method, in which 
the roof is sustained largely by pillars of coal 
left for that purpose, while in the /ong-wall 
method, sustaining pillars of coal are left only 
near the shaft, and farther back the roof is sus- 
tained temporarily by props of wood, but later 
these are removed and it is allowed to settle down 
consecutively as the miners excavate the coal. 
Long-wall mining is by far superior in all cases 
where the conditions are favorable, since the set- 
tling roof causes the coal to break down as soon 
as it is undermined by the laborer or by a ma- 
chine, and it is possible to utilize practically the 
entire deposit. Where the room and pillar method 
is employed the roof is borne up by pillars and 
wooden props, and in some cases it is possible to 
remove the pillars before abandoning the works, 
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but often much of these are lost and usually the 
expense of blasting the coal is greater. The dif- 
ferent waste materials are generally used to fill 
the portions from which the coal has been re- 
moved. The methods of operating in veins bear- 
ing metals are quite different from those com- 
mon in coal mines, since the deposits are found 
most frequently in lodes running slightly inclined 
from the vertical, or they occur in deposits of 
great thickness. 

The size and depth of mines differ greatly as 
do also the methods of securing the ores, but it is 
generally aimed to utilize all the parts bearing 
sufficient value to be milled and smelted, while 
the portions representing a value not sufficiently 
profitable are made use of, at least in some cases, 
for filling in excavated portions. Drills propelled 
by compressed air or electricity are used exten- 
sively, but in the smaller mines hand-drilling is 
universal. When the drill holes have been prop- 
erly made, the explosives are placed in them and 
connected by fuse, and the opening is properly 
tamped by clay or some other agency. After all 
the Necessary matters have been adjusted, the fuse 
is lighted, and the laborer steps to a place of safety 
peel the explosion occurs. The amount loosened 
N ‘ single explosion depends entirely upon the 
Kin of mineral, its thickness, and the manner 
a which the explosive has been applied. In the 
a perly 500,000,000 pounds of explosives are 
sible Aiud by the mineral industries. Permis- 
ee ah es, approved by the Bureau of Mines 
a of their greater margin of safety, are 

se 4 into wider use in coal mines. These are 
rs psa Devices employing compressed 
aoe as and compressed air are used in 
ene eee Other blasting agents are black 
ae = dynamite. In open-pit coal mining 
eae ae oxygen is used to break the coal or 

Aas len (material which covers the coal bed). 
acs ee ss many of the mines are oper- 
one E e level of the surface, or even some 
a above the lower part of a hill, but the 

amount of mining is done far below the 


surface. A silver-lead mine at Przibram, Bohemia, 
has a depth of 3,435 ft. and was long the deepest 
shaft in the world. The Calumet Copper Mine in 
the Lake Superior region of Michigan is 3,900 ft. 
deep, and one in Europe is 5,830 ft. deep. The 
vast expense in building a shaft of great depth 
makes it necessary to hoist a large quantity of 
mineral products at one opening, but this is ac- 
complished readily by use of modern hoisting 
machinery especially adapted for deep-mine work- 
ing. Vast improvements have likewise been made 
in mine drainage, the use of compressed air and 
electricity, machinery for ventilation, and the 
treatment of ore products after they are brought 
to the surface. 

The mining industry of the world is of vast 
importance, adding largely to the wealth of the 
nations annually and employing millions of 
workmen. Many of the leading countries of the 
world support schools and institutions devoted to 
disseminating knowledge of mining, thus placing 
the industry on a high and recognized basis of 
efficiency. The labor unions have tended to bring 
the workmen in connection with each other as 
sympathetic co-operators, and thereby to increase 
their efficiency and knowledge of economic ques- 
tions. The mineral industry of Canada and the 
U.S. is of growing importance and yields vast 
quantities of all important minerals, Among the 
chief products are iron, bituminous coal, silver, 
anthracite, gold, copper, petroleum, lead, natural 
gas, zinc, brick clay, lignite coal, salt, aluminum, 
magnesium, granite, phosphate rock, fire clay, 
borax, quicksilver, slate, marble, mineral paint, 
and mineral waters. 

The minerals found on lands which belong to 
individuals are owned generally by the parties 
holding titles, but lands known to be mineral 
and whose title is still in the government may 
be pre-empted only by persons actually operat- 
ing, for a nominal fee. In many countries all 
mineral titles are vested in the government, but 
in others absolute titles are given. Usually the 
quantity of mineral land that may be held is 
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Showing drift, slope, and shaft openings as well as geological formations 


limited to a small tract, while certain rights are 
given to follow veins that lead into the possession 
of a neighboring claimant. Under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (Public Law 585—79th Con- 
gress), an atomic energy commission appointed 
by the President of the U.S. is authorized to con- 
trol all source material in the U.S. which in- 
cludes uranium, thorium, or any other fission- 
able material, and ores if they contain these ma- 


terials in certain concentrations. International 
control of such source material is a subject of 
consideration by the United Nations, In 1848 
much excitement was occasioned by the discov- 
ery of vast gold fields in California. This was 
true also of Alaska and Yukon, where valuable 
discoveries were made in 1897. Under the im- 
petus of the war against the Axis Powers, the 
U.S. produced more than $8,000,000,000 of min- 
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erals and mineral products in 1943, the Bureau 
of Mines reported. The 1942 total was more than 
$7,500,000,000. The year 1960 marked a record 
in the output of crude petroleum by the U.S.— 
2,574,000,000 bbl., as compared with 1,353,214,- 
ooo bbl. in 1940 and 1,973,000,000 bbl. in 1950. 
The total value of minerals and mineral products 
produced by the U.S. in 1960 reached an all-time 
record figure, amounting to more than $15,314, 
000,000. 

Minister (min’is-tér), an officer who is en- 
trusted with the administration of national affairs, 
or one who exercises the chief direction of any 
department in a state. The persons who consti- 
tute the administration in many countries of 
Europe are collectively called the ministry or the 
cabinet. In countries like England, where only 
nominal executive power is vested in the crown, 
the prime minister is selected by the sovereign, 
while other members of the ministry are chosen 
by the prime minister. In the republics of Amer- 
ica the ministers are not responsible to the legis- 
lative branch of the government, but are chosen 
directly by the chief executive. The policy of the 
government of Great Britain is directed by the 
cabinet, but the ministry proper includes, besides 
the members of the cabinet, a number of under- 
secretaries, who are members of Parliament. 

The delegates or representatives of a govern- 
ment to a foreign country are also called minis- 
ters, All independent states may send ministers 
to and receive from any other sovereign state 
ministers to treat of affairs concerning both states. 
These ministers are divided into three classes, 
according to the powers vested in them. An am- 
bassador extraordinary, who occupies the highest 
rank, personally represents his state or sovereign. 
Within this class are included the legates and 
nuncios of the Pope. The ministers of the second 
class are known as envoys extraordinary, minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, and internuncios, and the 
degree of their power and distinction is not equal 
to that of the former class. Envoys, ministers, 
residents and chargés d'affaires belong to the third 
class. Those known as agents, or residents, repre- 
Sent the chief executive in matters of a private 
character, Ministers sent by two nations to settle 
a dispute at a court or at arbitration proceedings, 
or where several governments are interested, are 
also known as ministers-mediators, Commissioners 
are representatives who are sent to settle disputes 
Concerning territorial limits or the exercise of 
judicial functions. Consuls are interested chiefly 
i matters of commerce. 
ate also signifies one who is permitted to 
aaa ristian worship, in other words, a clergy- 
es (mingk), the common name of several 
Sve spied „quadrupeds allied to the polecat. 

al species are native to America, Europe, and 
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Asia. The fur is a beautiful chestnut-brown, the 
tail is bushy, and the body is stouter than that 
of the weasel. It is from 15 to 24 in. long, includ- 
ing the tail, which varies in length from about 
5 tog in. Minks have well-developed scent glands, 
and the secretion is almost as offensive as that 
of the skunk. The common American mink is 
found chiefly along ponds and streams, where it 
pursues a semiaquatic life and preys upon fishes, 
crayfishes, frogs, and small mammals, Minks are 
commonly caught in traps, and are highly prized 
for their luxurious pelts. 

Minneapolis (min-né-ap’6-lis), a city and port 
of entry in southeast central Minnesota, seat of 
Hennepin County and largest city in the state, situ- 
ated immediately west of St. Paul (q.v.), at the 
Falls of St. Anthony. It is the head of navigation 
of the Mississippi River. It is served by the North- 
ern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Chicago and 
North Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy, the Soo Line, and other R.R.’s. The Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul International Airport is in the south- 
east section of the city, 8 m. s. of the business 
district, The Mississippi River forms an important 
transportation artery for the city’s commerce. In 
the 1950's the Upper-River Harbor Develop- 
ment Project extended the 9-ft. channel by 4.6 m., 
opening up shore line on both sides of the river 
for industrial development. Minneapolis is head- 
quarters for the r4th Army Corps (reserve); and 
the U.S. Air Force maintains units at the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul International Airport. 

Description: Minneapolis lies on both sides of 
the Mississippi, on a plateau 838 ft. above sea 
level at the falls and several hundred feet higher 
in other places. It covers an area of 56.5 sq. m. 
and has 22 m. of frontage on the river, which is 
crossed by more than 15 bridges within the city 
limits. Clustered about the falls, mostly on the 
west bank, are the great flour mills. With the 
addition of large creameries to the mill district, 
the silhouette came to be known as the “bread- 
and-butter” skyline. The enormous water power 
of the Falls of St. Anthony was the original factor 
in the development of the city as a manufacturing 
center, The perpendicular fall is about 50 ft. and 
the rapids below add about 35 ft. In 1868 erosion 
of the soft limestone ledge threatened to destroy 
the source of power; this was averted by construc- 
tion of a series of dams, a wooden apron, and a 
concrete floor, completed in 1879. 

Minnehaha Creek, the outlet of Lake Minne- 
tonka, flows through the southern part of the 
city. Just before its juncture with the Mississippi, 
it plunges over Minnehaha Falls, the 60-ft. cas- 
cade celebrated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(q.v.) in “The Song of Hiawatha,” At the mouth 
of the nearby Minnesota River is Ft. Snelling. 

There are six large lakes (Lakes Harriet, Cal- 
houn, Cedar, Nokomis, and Hiawatha, and Lake 
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Air view of Minneapolis (above), showing the chain 
of lakes (courtesy Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Assn.). Northrop Memorial Auditorium (left), home 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (courtesy 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Assn.). Minnehaha 
Falls (bortom) in Minnehaha Park (courtesy Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce) 
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of Isles) and several smaller ones within the 
city limits. Lake Minnetonka, a popular summer 
resort, is 12 m. to the west. Surrounded by 
wooded hills, the lake is 12 m. long and dotted 
with islands. The city park system comprises 
153 parks, with a total area of 4,576 acres. 
Linking the lakes, the larger parks, and some 
of the residential areas is a 61-m. network of 
boulevards called the “Grand Rounds.” The Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Mark (Protestant Episco- 
pal) is an important religious structure located in 
Minneapolis. 

Commerce: Minneapolis is the principal indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial center of the 
upper Midwest, with a trade territory embrac- 
ing Minnesota, North and South Dakota, east- 
ern Montana, and western Wisconsin. It is the 
seat of the Federal Reserve Bank, District 9. The 
city is the largest primary wheat market in the 
U.S. and a major producer of flour and other 
grain products and of linseed oil and cake. It 
is also a large flaxseed market. Chief manufac- 
tures include electrical machinery, furniture, 
confectionery, foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, structural and ornamental ironwork, pre- 
cision instruments, railroad equipment, printing 
products, and textiles. 

The city forms part of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul standard metropolitan statistical area (2,111 
sq. m.; pop., 1960, 1,428,030) which in 1958 had 
a value added by manufacture of $1,396,579,000- 
The figure for the city of Minneapolis alone was 
$545,658,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS: The 
city's schools have an annual enrollment of ca. 
75,000 (public) and ca. 16,500 (parochial). Insti- 
tutions of higher learning include the main cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Minnesota, Augsburg Coll. 
and Theological Sem., and the Minneapolis School 
of Art. There is also an endowed trade school, the 
William H. Dunwoody Industrial Inst. Among 
cultural facilities are the Walker Art Center and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, founded in 
1903. The public library, with more than 1,000,- 
000 items, originally was a private institution, the 
Athenaeum. 

GovernMENT: Minneapolis has a mayor-coun- 
cil form of government operating under a char- 
ter granted in 1872, revised in 1881, and re- 
adopted in 1920. The mayor and the 13-man 
council serve two-year terms. 

History: The first white visitor to the site 
of Minneapolis was Father Louis Hennepin 
(q.v.), who discovered the Falls of St. Anthony 
and named them for his patron saint. In 1766 
the site was visited by the British explorer 
Jonathan Carver, and in 1805, by Zebulon M. 
Pike (q.v.), who, acting for the U.S, govern- 
ment, purchased from the Indians a tract includ- 
ing the greater part of the present west side of 
the city. 

Construction of Ft. Snelling was begun in 

1819. Its commandant, Col. Josiah Snelling, set 
up a lumber mill at the falls in 1822 and later 
a gristmill. In 1837 or 1838 either Franklin 
Steele or Maj. Joseph Plympton built the first 
residence on the east side of the Mississippi, 
Opposite the falls; by 1845, when the settle- 
ment of St. Anthony was incorporated, it had 
a population of 200. In 1848 Steele dammed the 
east channel of the river above the falls and 
began construction of a sawmill, and in 1852 
Richard Rogers built a flour mill. Settlers 
gradually moved in, and by 1854 the new settle- 
Ment had a population of about 300; the fol- 
lowing year the settlement of Minneapolis was 
established. 
_ There was great rivalry for commercial and 
industrial leadership between the two settle- 
ments. St. Anthony was chartered as a city in 
1860; Minneapolis, in 1867; and in 1872 they 
united. About 1859 the flour-milling industry 
began to develop into the city’s chief industry; 
the output increased from 200,000 bbl. in 1870 
to 2,051,840 bbl. in 1880. The lumber industry 
Teached its peak in 1899 and then gradually 
dwindled as the pine forests were exhausted and 
replaced by wheat fields, until in 1920 the last 
sawmill went out of existence. 

In the past 40 years Minneapolis has emerged 
aS one of the major cities of the U.S. It is a 
Major financial center, and in recent years in- 
dustry has grown in importance in the city’s 
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economy. Hence, its great banks, industries, 
transportation facilities, wholesaling establish- 
ments, and 10,000 retail outlets have combined 
to give Minneapolis an expanding, stable, and 
diversified economic base. 

Popuration: In 1880 Minneapolis had a popu- 
lation of 46,887. The decade of greatest growth 
was from 1900 to 1910, which saw an increase 
from 202,718 to 301,408. In 1940 the population 
had risen to 492,370 and in 1950 to 521,718. In 
1960 the figure was 482,872. 

Minnehaha (min-né-hi'ha), a small river of 
Minnesota. See Minneapolis. 

Minnesinger (#in’né-sing-ér), one of a group 
of German poets and musicians of the 12th and 
13th centuries. Although the name is derived 
from the Old German word for “singers of 
love,” the minnesingers’ poetry dealt as much 
with religion and politics as with romantic love. 
They were the first secular poets of Germany 
and the leading German musicians during the 
Middle Ages, but their musical forms were still 
closely allied to church modes. Among the many 
famous minnesingers, two of the best known 
were Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walther 
von der Vogelweide (qq.v.), both of whom 
figure in Richard Wagner's opera “Tannhäuser” 
(q.v.). There is extant a considerable body of 
minnesongs in manuscript form. The minne- 
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singers were chiefly of the lower nobility. As 
their art fell into disuse, it was succeeded by 
that of the meistersingers (also celebrated by 
Wagner, in “Die Meistersinger von Nürnberg”), 
professional singers of the 14th to 16th centuries, 
such as Hans Sachs (q.v.), who were organ- 
ized into guilds and whose work was governed 
by rigid musical and poetic rules. See also 
Minstrel; Music; Troubadour. 

Minnesota (smin-¢-sd’ta), a river in Minne- 
sota. Rising near Lake Traverse, it flows through 
Big Stone Lake (ca. 35 m. long) on the Minne- 
sota-South Dakota boundary, flows southeast to 
a point near Mankato, where it makes a sharp 
curve, and then flows northeast to join the 
Mississippi at St. Paul. Fort Snelling is at its 
mouth. At its curve, the Minnesota receives 
the waters of the Blue Earth River. Its total 
length is 475 m. 


Minnesota, a state in the North Central sec- 
tion of the U.S., characterized by the many lakes 
scattered throughout its territory. It has rich 
farm lands which stretch from the rolling south- 
east to the flat wheat lands of the Red River Val- 
ley in the northwest. In mineral production it 
ranks high among the states, 

Minnesota is bounded on the w. by the Cana- 
dian provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, on the 
E. by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, on the s, 
by Iowa, and on the w, by North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Manitoba. It ranks 12th in size 
among the states and 18th in population among 
the states, according to the 1960 Decennial Cen- 
sus of Population (the District of Columbia is 
included in both of these rankings). The state’s 
name comes from a Dakota Indian word mean- 
ing “sky-tinted water.” The state nicknames 
are the “North Star State” and the “Gopher 
State.” 
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Location Between 89°34’ and 97°12! W. long. 
and 43°34’ and 49°23’ N, lot. 
Area 84,068 sq. m. 
Lond 80,009 sq. m. 
Inland water 4,059 sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south co. 400 m. 
East to west ca. 350 m. 
Population (1960) 3,413,864 
Capital city St. Paul 
Highest point Misquah Hills (2,230 tt.) 
Lowest point On the shore of Lake Superior (602 ft.) 
Admitted to the Union 
(32nd state) 1858 
Song “Hail Minnesota,” words by T. E. Rickard 
and Arthur Upson, music by T. E. Rickard 
Flower Moccasin flower 
Motto l'Etoile du Nord (French, meaning “The 
Star of the North") 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 
T Including part of Lake Superior, the water area is 6,271 sq. 
m. bringing the total area to 86,280 sq. m. 
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Approximately two-thirds of Minnesota is 
prairie, and one-third is forest. The state has 
11,007 lakes, ranging from small ponds to Red 
Lake (440 sq. m.). Other large lakes include 
Lake of the Woods, and Leech, Winnibigoshish, 
Rainy, and Mille Lacs lakes. The Arrowhead 
district, comprising ten northeastern counties, 
is a famous resort area. 

The highland district in the north has an 
average elevation of 1,750 ft. and slopes in all 
directions, forming the watershed for three great 
river systems which originate in Minnesota: 
the Mississippi River, the Red River of the 
North, and the St. Lawrence River. The Missis- 
sippi rises in Lake Itasca, in the north central 
part of the state, and, after winding its way 
eastward, flows generally south to form part of 
the boundary with Wisconsin. The Red River 
of the North, formed by the junction of the 
Otter Tail and Bois de Sioux rivers, flows north, 
forming most of the border with North Dakota. 
The St. Lawrence River system originates in 
Lake Superior and forms a continuous water- 
way to the Atlantic Ocean. Dense forests of 
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evergreens still cover the northern section of the 
state. The Northwest Angle, a small section 
completely separated from the rest of the state 
by the Lake of the Woods, was—until the ad- 
mission of Alaska to the Union—the northern- 
most section of the continental U.S. In the 
northeast are the Vermilion, Cuyuna, and 
Mesabi mountain ranges, which produce 70 per 
cent of the iron ore of the U.S. 

In prehistoric times, much of northwestern 
Minnesota (as weli as part of North Dakota 
and Manitoba) was covered by a great lake 
formed by the melting of the continental gla- 
cier, In 1879 this extinct body of water was 
named Lake Agassiz in honor of the naturalist, 
Louis Agassiz (q.v.). The plain that was left 
after the waters drained stretches across the 
northwestern part of the state and southward 
along the Red River Valley on the western 
border. The black loam soil of this plain grows 
ample crops of wheat, rye, flax, barley, potatoes, 
sugar beets, clover, and hay. Peat and building 
stone are found here. The central region of the 
state, consisting of rolling prairie land, is also 
extremely fertile. North of the Minnesota River, 
which flows across the southern part of the 
state into the Mississippi, the land is dotted by 
many glacial hills and lakes. 

The natural features of Minnesota combine to 
form an attractive vacation land. The city of 
Bemidji is located in a scenic region in the 
northwest that includes some of the best fishing 
waters in America. Its Summer Water Carnival 
honors Paul Bunyan, one of the state’s famous 
folk heroes, Niagara Cave, near Harmony, has 
fossils and unusual formations of crystal stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. Mankato, in the southwest, 
is named for the blue earth found nearby, 
which was used as pigment by the Sioux 
Indians. Aitkin, a popular vacation center on 
the Mississippi in the east central part of the 
state, is in an area of 365 lakes well stocked 
with fish. Cass Lake, in the north central 
tegion, is the headquarters for six reservations 
of the Chippewa Indian nation. In the extreme 
northeast, in Superior National Forest, is mag- 
nificent canoeing country. Sauk Centre is the 
setting of Sinclair Lewis’ famous novel “Main 
Street.” Faribault is famous for its peonies and 
also for its blue cheese, which is cured in caves 
along the bank of the Straight River. Lake 
Mille Lacs is the scene of a rice dance held each 
fall by the Indians before the wild-rice harvest. 

Climate: Minnesota has a continental climate, 
with a significant range of temperatures from 
the colder north to the milder south. Winters 
tend to be long and severe, with temperatures 
Sometimes falling well below zero. Summers are 
generally hot, and sudden changes of weather 
are frequent. 
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Duluth 


Minneopolis 


Normal temperature. 

14.6° F, 
744° F, 
456° F, 
May 24 
Sept. 18 


Annual meon 
Latest frost 
Eorliest frost 


Precipitation 
0.80 in. 
2.67 in, 
24.71 in, 


Average growing season 171 doys 148 doys 


Natura Resources 


Minerals are one of the greater natural re- 
sources of Minnesota. There are rich beds of 
iron ore in the Vermilion, Cuyuna, and Mesabi 
ranges in the northeast yield 70 per cent of the 
iron ore produced in the U.S. The Mesabi, 
with more than 1,000,000,000 tons of known 
reserves, is the greatest producer. These re- 
sources provide most of the activity for the port 
of Duluth. Other mineral products include clay, 
graphite, limestone, cement, lime, granite, min- 
eral water, occasional gems, and sand and gravel. 

Lumbering, the great industry of early days, 
reached its peak in 1905. About one-third of 
Minnesota is still forest land, and the state has 
19,344,000 acres of forest land, with a total stand 
of live sawtimber of 12,538,000,000 bd. ft, of 
which a little more than half was in hardwood 
and the remainder, in softwood. The Chippewa 
and Superior National Forests have been estab- 
lished to preserve and increase the lumber 
supply. 

Minnesota, with its wealth of lakes, excellent 
summer climate, and beautiful scenery, is an 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Lost two weeks in January; St. Paul; 
skating ond ski-jumping events, in 
mingled with pageantry and folklor 
Fourth week of May; St. Poul; held every 
two or three years; 20 mojor cultural 
groups take port 

First weekend in June; Sauk Centro 
June 15; White Earth; three-day Indian 
celebration 

Sunday closest to June 24; Duluth; pat- 
terned after Swedish midsummer fete 
July 4 holiday; Ely; three-day fete, in- 
‘cluding 25-m. canoe derby 

late July; Minneapolis; ten-day cele- 
bration including more than 60 ev 
Aqua Follies; Canoe Derby, with two- 
‘nan teams of canoelsts traveling 450 m. 
from Bemidji to Minneapolis 

Last two week endsin July and first week 
end in August; Pipestone National Mon- 
ument, Pipestone 

Sept. 1; St, Poul; ten days 

labor Day; Trocy 

Second week in September; Springfield; 
wieners and sauerkraut free of charge 
Third week in September; International 
Falls 

First week in October; Duluth 


Winter Carnival 


Festival of Nations 
Butter Days 
Chippewa Powwow 
Midsummer Festivities 
Roaring Stoney Doys 


Aquatennial 


Hiawatha Pageant 


State Foir 

Box Cor Doys 
Saverkrout Doy Festival 
Forest Festival 


Foll Festival 
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extremely popular resort state. It offers an abun- 
dance of game and fish, particularly in the north 
woods, for sportsmen. 


Mixnasora’s Economy 


At the time of the 1960 census, Minnesota had 
an employed population of 1,233,408. Of this total, 
ca. 20 per cent were in manufacturing; 15 per 
cent in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; 6 per 
cent in construction; and 1 per cent in mining. 
The remainder were employed in the wholesale 
and retail trades, in government, and in supply- 
ing personal, professional, and other services, 

ried manufacture is processed foods, 
particul meat and dairy products. The state 
op at ty apie AA y e 
several of the largest flour mills. Other major 
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RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS 
Scale of Miler 
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manufactures are chemicals; commercial printing; 
instruments; nonelectrical machinery, including 
construction equipment, farm machinery, and 
service industry machines; production of paper 
and allied products; and production of clay, glass, 
and stone products, The state's value added by 
manufacture in 1961 was $2,470,838,000. P 

There were 146,000 farms in 1959, occupying 
a total of 30,796,000 acres. The average farm had 
211 acres, with land and buildings valued at 
$32,605. 

Meat animals, including cattle, calves, and 
hogs, are the most important agricultural product 
and accounted for 39 per cent of all farm mar- 
keting receipts in 1961. Dairy products, yielding 
22 per cent of receipts, are second in value. 
Poultry and eggs, from which 10 per cent of re- 
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were derived, are also major products, 
‘of livestock and livestock products accounted 
per cent of the total 1961 receipts, 
des ranks high in the nation in pro- 
n of corn, barley, flaxseed, hay, oats, and 
beets. Farm marketing receipts totaled $1,- 
9,000, and placed the state fifth among the 
ates in the value of 1961 farm marketings. 
‘The total fishing catch in 1961 amounted to 
3,771,000 lb. and was valued at $1,301,000. The 
tate is also one of the nation’s major fur-produc- 
states. 

Minnesota's mineral output was valued at $450,- 
509,000 in 1961, comprising 2.48 per cent of the 
total U.S. value and placing the state 11th among 
states. The principal minerals, in order of 
tion value, were iron ore, sand and gravel, 
e and cement. 


TRANsportation AND COMMUNICATION 


The Twin Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul) are 
e transportation gateway to the upper Mid- 
est, The first railroad to operate in the state 
‘Was the Minnesota and Pacific Ry. (1862), now 
the Great Northern Ry. Other railroads include 
“the Chicago and North Western Ry., the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., the Chicago 
Great Western Ry., the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific R.R., the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific R.R., the Soo Line R.R., the Duluth, 
“Missabe and Iron Range Ry., the Illinois Central 
, and the Northern Pacific Ry. In 1960 rail- 
mileage totaled 8,174 m. The state had 124, 
2 m. of rural and municipal roads in 1960, of 
ch 18,489 were nonsurfaced. All major cities 
9 Atain airports, 
7 Water transportation is also important. 
Duluth, the second-largest U.S. port in terms 
tonnage, is the western terminus of the St. 
t ice Seaway. Two Harbors, on Agate Bay, 
the third-largest port on the Great Lakes. 
er barges handle 4,000,000 tons of traffic an- 
‘Dually in the Twin Cities area. The Mississippi 
is navigable to Minneapolis via a 9-ft. channel. 
he Minnesota River has also been developed 
traffic, The state had 71 radio stations and 
television channels in 1961. The first news- 
Published in the state was the St, Paul 
nesota Pioneer, which originally appeared 
(7849) as a weekly and later became the terri- 
's first daily. The leading newspapers today 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, and the Duluth 
News-Tribune. 
POPULATION 


Minnesota has 87 counties. The 1960 census 
tion was 3,413,864 (1962 est. population, 
000), representing an increase of 431,381 
or 14.5 per cent. The urban population 
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comprised 2,122,566, or 62.2 per cent; the rural 
population comprised 1,291,298, or 37.8 per cent. 
Between 1950 and 1960 the urban population rose 
30.6 per cent. The rural population declined by 
49 per cent. Almost 65 per cent of the urban 
population in 1960 lived in the urbanized arca 
of Minneapolis-St, Paul. Of the total 1960 popula- 
oe white — — 3,371,603; of the 
42,261 nonwhites, 3 were Negroes, 1 

were Indians, and the remainder easiest 
nese, Filipinos, Japanese, and others, Minneso- 
ta’s native-born residents totaled 3,269,986; the 
foreign-born totaled 143,878. The population 
density in 1960 averaged 42.7 persons per sq. 
m., compared with 37,3 inhabitants per sq. m. 


in 1950. 

The major religious bodies are the American 
Baptist Convention, the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church, the Jewish congregations, the Lu- 
theran Church in America, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Methodist Church, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the United Church of 
Christ, and The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Chief Cities: Minneapolis, across the Missis- 
sippi River from its “twin city,” St. Paul, is the 
state's largest city and is the manufacturing, 
commercial, financial, and educational center 
of a vast agricultural region. 

St. Paul, the state capital and second-largest 
city, is an important transportation, wholesale, 
and distribution center, 

Duluth, the third-largest city, is the western 
terminal port of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and, 
therefore, the farthest inland port of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is an industrial and distribution center, 

Rochester, 80 m. s. of Minneapolis, is the site 
of the world’s largest privately owned medical 
center, the famous Mayo Clinic. 

Famous Men er lepilna di Igna- 
tius (1831-1901), politician, author, and orator, 
who was a dominating figure of third-party 
movements in the late 19th century. 

Fitzgerald, (Francis) Scott (Key), (1896- 
1940), novelist, who portrayed the jazz age of 
the 1920's. j] 

Gág, Wanda (1893-1946), author and illustra- 
tor, particularly of children’s books. 

Hill, James Jerome (1838-1916), railroad pro- 
moter and financier. 

Ireland, John (1838-1918), Roman Catholic 
prelate, archbishop of St. Paul, who was an out- 

leader of the temperance movement. 

Kelley, Oliver H. (1826-1913), founder and 
first of the Patrons of Husbandry (the 
National Grange), the first farm organization in 


the U.S, 
, Frank Billings (1856-1937), ac 


Kel 
ig of State (1925-29), coauthor of 


SCENIC WONDERLAND 
Indian Mounds Park (above), a popular 
recreation area in St. Paul, was named for 
the burial mounds that dot the landscape. 
The Twin Cliffs (left) tower above the 
Mississippi River, near Winona. For 40 m. 
south of Winona the river widens to form 
Lake Pepin, and on both sides are similar 
rocky hills that were cut in half by 
glaciers millions of years ago. The St. 
Croix River (below left) flows between 
steep banks at Taylors Falls (photos cour- 
tesy Ewing Galloway, N.Y.) 
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she VIKING INSCRIPTION AT ALEXANDRIA 
iking explorers are assumed to have carved in stone the story of a trip to the New World in 1362 (above right) 


HISTORIC RESOURCES 


Glacial lakes like the one guarded by the 
Split Rock Lighthouse (above) are among 
the state's chief tourist attractions. The 
lumbering boom is immortalized in 
Bemidji’s statues of the legendary Paul 
Bunyan and his blue ox “Babe” (above 
right). The Indians used the region’s 
reddish-colored stone deposits for cere- 
monial pipes; the peace marker (right), 
near Pipestone, commemorates the neu- 
tality of the quarries (courtesy Minnesota 
Division of Publicity) 


AN OPEN PIT MINE IN THE MESABI RANGE 
Deposits in Minnesota's richest iron range lie in easily mined horizontal layers 
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Kellogg-Briand Pact condemning war, and win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1929. 

Lewis, Sinclair (1885-1951), novelist, who won 
the Nobel Prize for literature (1930). 

Mayo, William Worrall (1819-1911), physician. 
His sons, Charles Horace Mayo (1865-1939) and 
William James Mayo (1861-1939), both sur- 
geons, organized the celebrated Mayo Clinic. 

Ramsey, Alexander (1815-1903), first gover- 
nor of Minnesota Territory (1849-53). 

Rolvaag, Ole Edvart (1876-1931), educator, 
Novelist; in “Giants in the Earth” (1927), he 
depicted pioneer life in America. 

Sibley, Henry Hastings (1811-91), frontier 
statesman who helped create Minnesota Terri- 
tory and was first governor of the state 
(1858-60). 

Veblen, Thorstein (1857-1929), economist. 
philosopher, and author, who is best known for 
“The Theory of the Leisure Class” (1899). 


Epucation 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of cight and 16. The public- 
school system was established by the territorial 
legislature in 1849. In 1962 public-school enroll- 
ment totaled 732,776, and there were an ad- 
ditional 140,379 enrolled in Roman Catholic 
parochial schools, The leading state-supported in- 
stitution of higher learning is the Univ. of Min- 
nesota, at Minneapolis, with a large branch at 
Duluth, Private and denominational institutions 
include Gustavus Adolphus Coll., St. Peter; St. 
John's Univ., Collegeville; Carleton Coll. and St. 
Olaf Coll, Northfield; Concordia Coll., Moor- 
head; the Coll. of St. Thomas, the Coll. of St. 
Catherine, Macalester Coll., and Hamline Univ., 
all in St. Paul; and Augsburg Coll. and Theologi- 
cal Sem., Minneapolis. 

Cultural institutions include the Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, with extensive collections 
of contemporary art, sculpture, and prints; the 
Minneapolis Inst. of Arts, with more than 30,000 
works of art dating from 4000 ».c. to the pres- 
ent; and the Minnesota Historical Society Mu- 
seum, St. Paul. The latter covers three centuries 
of Minnesota history and has a library with more 
than 300,000 items, including materials relating 
to Scandinavian Americans, and a large manu- 
script division. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and the St. Olaf College Choir in 
Northfield are nationally known. 


GOVERNMENT 


Minnesota is governed under provisions of a 
constitution adopted in 1857. Executive author- 
ity is vested in a governor, lieutenant governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney gen- 
eral, each elected for a term of two years; and 
an auditor, elected for a four-vear term. The 
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legislature consists of a senate of 67 members, 
elected every four years, and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 131 members, elected every two 
years. Minnesota is one of the few states in 
which the legislature is elected by nonpartisan 
ballot. The state legislature meets in St. Paul, 
the state capital, in January of the odd-numbered 
years, on Tuesday after the first Monday. The 
sessions are limited to go legislative days. The 
state supreme court consists of a chief judge and 
six associate judges, elected every six years. The 
judicial system also includes a district court 
divided into ten districts, a probate court, and 
municipal and justice-of-the-peace courts. Minne- 
sota is represented in the U.S. Congress by two 
Senators and eight Representatives. 


History 


The area which now constitutes the state of 
Minnesota has seen the flags of four nations fly 
over it—France, England, Spain, and the U.S, 
The first Europeans to visit the area were two 
French explorers and traders, the brothers-in-law 
Pierre Radisson and Médart Chouart, Sieur de 
Groseilliers, who arrived in 1660. In 1680 Father 
Louis Hennepin pushed south and discovered the 
Falls of St. Anthony in the Mississippi River, 
where Minneapolis now stands. By the beginning 
of the roth century, trading stations had been +s- 
tablished along the Minnesota River and on Laxe 
Pepin. The largest trading establishment was 
Grand Portage, the great inland depot of the 
British Northwest Fur Co., at the mouth of the 
Pigeon River. The first gristmill was built in 
1823 at the Falls of St. Anthony. Milling of flour 
for commercial purposes began in 1852. The in- 
vention of milling machinery by Edmond N. 
La Croix in 1870 made Minneapolis the leading 
flour center by 1885. 

The territory east of the Mississippi was ceded 
to the English in 1763 by the French, who had 
given the area west of the Mississippi to the 
Spanish by secret treaty the previous year. The 
area owned by England became part of the 
newly formed U.S. in 1783. The area west of the 
Mississippi was acquired by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803. In 1805 the government started 
settlement of the area by establishing military 
posts on the Minnesota and St. Croix rivers on 
land acquired from the Indians. Tuere were 
numerous expeditions during the 19th century 
to discover the source of the “Father of Waters, 
the Mississippi River. In 1805 Zebulon M. Pike 
(q.v.), traveling on snowshoes, reached Cass 
Lake, which he held to be the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. Other explorers continued the 
search, but it was not until 1832 that Henry 
R. Schoolcraft determined that Lake Itasca was 
the source. 

Throughout the roth century, Minnesota was 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


‘Nome and Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Grand Portage National Mon- 
ument (established 1958) 


Pipestone National Monument 
(established 1937) 


Chippewa National Forest 
(established 1908) 

Superior Notional Forest (es- 
tablished 1906) 

Mudloke National Wildlife 
Refuge (established 1937) 

Rico lake National Wildlife 
Refuge (established 1935) 


Tamarac National Wildlife 
Refuge (established 1935) 


Upper Mississippi River Na- 
tonal Wildlife and Fish Refuge 
established 1924) 


Charles A. Lindbergh State 
Fork (established 1931) 


Ft, Ridgely State Park (estab- 
lished 1911) 


Gooseberry Falls State Park 
festoblished 1937) 


Nasco State Park lestoblished 
1891) 


lake Carlos State Park (estab- 
lished 1937) 


Nerstrand Woods State Park 
lestablished 1945) 


Old Mill State Park (estab- 
lished 1937) 


Scenic State Park (established 
te ark (establishe 
Sibley State Park (estoblished 
1919 


Whitewater Stote Park les- 
tablished 1919) 


Red loke State Game Refuge 
lestablished 1941) 


700 acres at Grand Portage on loke 
Superior, near the Ontario border U.S. 
én) 


276 acres in the southwest, at Pipe- 
stone (U.S, 75) 


1,313,643 acres in north central Minne- 
soto (U.S. 2, 71, 371; state 6, 34, 38, 46) 


2,873,576 acres in the northeast (U.S. 
53, 61; state 1, 35, 73, 169) 


60,744 acres in Marshall County loff 
U.S. 59) 


15,797 acres in Aitkin County (state 65) 
29,108 acres in Becker County (off U.S. 
59) 


32,888 acres in Houston, Winona, Wa- 
basho, and Goodhue counties (U.S. 14, 
44, 61, 63; state 42, 43, 44, 58) 


110 acres 2m. S. of little Falls (U.S. 371) 


225 acres on the Minnesota River, 6, m. 
S. of Foirfox (state 41 


638 acres 40 m. N.E. of Duluth (U.S. 61) 


32,015 ocres in Hubbard, Clearwoter, 
and Becker counties (U.S. 71; state 92) 


404 acres in Douglas County, north of 
Alexandria istote 29) 
467 acres in Rice County, west of Ner- 
strand (off stote 246) 
285 acres in Marshall County, near 
Warren (off U.S. 59) 


2,121 acres in Itasca County, east of 
Big Fork (off U.S. 38) 


379 acres 22 m. N. of Willmar (U,S, 71) 


688 acres in Winona County, neor 
Rochester (state 74) 


426,880 acres in Beltrami and Lake of 


Site of the British Northwest Fi i's 
ae ur Co.'s great inland depot between 


Lake Hiowatha; quarry from which Indians obtoined materials for 
making peace pipes; area popularized in Longfe!low's "Song of 
Hiawatha” 

Headwaters of the Mississippi; hundreds of lakes; headquarters of 
the Chippewa Indians 

More than 5,000 lakes; picturesque islands; 600 sq. m. of finest 
wilderness canoe country in the world 


Geese, ducks, sharp-tailed grouse, moose 


Waterfowl, muskrat, beaver 
Deer, rufled grouse, muskrat, beover 


Wildlife ond fish (additional areas in Missouri, Illinois, lowa, and 
Wisconsin) 


Boyhood home of the famous transatlantic flier 


Site of Ft. Ridgely 11853), around which occurred the fiercest 
bottles with the Sioux in the uprising of 1862 


Scenic area along the rugged northern shore; two spectoculor 
waterfalls 


Source of the Mississippi River; large stands of virgin Norway 
and white pine; glacial lakes; dense tamarack swomp 


Dense tamarack swamp 

Remnant of the "big woods" of central Minnesota 

Typicol prairie terrain 

Most primitive of Minnesota state parks; large stand of virgin 
Norway pine 

Mt. Tom, highest point in three counties; booting, fishing, swim» 
ming, and camping 

Wide ravine of the Whitewater River 


Upland game birds, deer, coribou 


the Woods counties (state 11, 72) 


thoroughly explored and gradually settled by 
immigration from the eastern states and from 
Europe. The greatest immigration from Europe 
came from Scandinavia; sturdy Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and Finns faced frontier life 
and helped build a progressive, forward-looking 
state, Among the state's Scandinavian heritage 
are the farmer co-operatives, a strong move- 
ment in Scandinavia which was adopted in 
Minnesota, 

By 1838, all Indian titles to the lands east of 
the Mississippi River had been extirpated, and 
Minnesota Territory was established in 1849 
with St. Paul as its capital. Minnesota was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state in 1858, A Sioux 
Indian uprising in 1862, when the state was 
participating to a small degree in the Civil War, 
resulted in raids on many settlements and in 
the death of more than 500 settlers and soldiers. 
The Sioux were defeated at the battle of Wood 
Lake, 

Minnesota contributed substantial numbers of 
ee 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral 


Courtesy Duluth Chamber of Commerce 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
An aerial-lift bridge (eft), the first of its kind in the U.S., spans a canal through Minnesota Point 


personnel to the armed forces in both global 
wars—119,094 in World War I and 320,930 in 
World War II. 

Politics in Minnesota have long been in- 
fluenced by the state’s agrarian character. The 
Populist and the Farmers’ Alliance parties, the 
Nonpartisan League, and the Farmer-Labor 
party all enjoyed considerable strength in the 
state. The legal name of the Democratic party 
in Minnesota is the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
party. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article, 

Minnesota, university oF, a coeducational 
State institution of higher learning at Minn- 
capolis, Minn., chartered in 1851 (college-level 
instruction began in 1869). It comprises the Coll. 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts; the Inst. 
of Technology, including the schools of chem- 
istry, physics, mines and metallurgy, and archi- 
tecture; the Coll. of Engineering and the Rose- 
mount Aeronautical Laboratories; the Inst. of 
Agriculture, including the agricultural experi- 


ment station, the agricultural extension service, 
the schools of agriculture, and the Coll. of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics; 
the Coll. of Veterinary Medicine; the medical 
school, including the schools of nursing and of 
public health, and the University Hospitals; the 
Coll. of Education, including the University 
High School; the Duluth branch; the graduate 
school, including the Mayo Foundation for 
Medical Education and Research; the General 
Extension Division, including the Center for 
Continuation Study, the Municipal Reference 
Bureau, Radio and Television Broadcasting, 
State Organization Service, and Audio-Visual 
Extension Service; the Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics; the Public Administration 
Center; the departments of Military Science and 
Tactics, Naval Science, and Air Science; the 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History; _the 
schools of dentistry, law, and business adminis- 
tration; the Coll. of Pharmacy; the General 
Coll.; the University Coll.; and a summer 
session. : 
The agricultural campus is in St. Paul, Minn., 
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"and regional schools of agriculture and experi- 
ment stations are in Cloquet, Crookston, Duluth, 
Excelsior, Grand Rapids, Itasca, Morris, and 
Waseca. The annual student enrollment totals 
ca, 26,000 and there are ca. 4,000 members of the 
faculty. The library has more than 1,905,000 
volumes. The physical plant is valued at more 
than $132,500,000. 

Minnow (min’é), a fish of the family Cypri- 
nidae, There are several hundred species of 
minnow; they are found in North America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The North American 
minnows, which may range from one inch to 
several feet in length, are found in a variety of 
waters, including glacial lakes, warm-water 
springs, mountain brooks, and silted rivers, The 
habits of the minnows are very diverse, as are 
some of their apparent characteristics. All North 
American minnows, however, have teeth in the 
throat, a row of small bones connecting the 
inner ear with the air bladder (Weberian ap- 
_ paratus), pelvic fins toward the end of the body, 
and less than ten main fin rays in the single 
dorsal fin; these minnows have no scales on the 
head and no spines in any of the fins. In the 
U.S. the term minnow popularly refers to a small 

fish about one inch in length, which is generally 
< used as bait or as food for larger fish, The carp 

and goldfish are also well-known fish of the 
_ family Cyprinidae. 4 

Minoan Civilization (mi-nd’an), a term re- 
ferring to an era of the late Bronze Age (q.v.) 
but confined to Crete and the islands and coastal 
Tegions of the Aegean Sea; in a larger sense, a 
part of the Aegean civilization, Archaeologists 
divide the Minoan civilization, extending from 
Ca., 3000 B.C. to ca. 1100 B.C, into three chief 
Periods—early, 3000-2100 B.c.; middle, 2100-1600 
B.c.; and Zate, 1600-1100 B.c.; the late stage being 
identical with the Mycenaean civilization. Each 
subdivision marked a higher stage in the devel- 
opment of this civilization, which, in turn, in- 
fluenced that of ancient Greece. 

„The Minoan contribution to the arts of man- 
kind, much of it excavated by Heinrich Schlie- 
mann (q.v.), was of a high level, mostly exe- 
cuted in bronze and copper. Pottery and enamel 
Work, ivory sculpture and wall paintings, all 

most of equal excellence, were also found. 
Minoan architecture featured many of the facili- 
ties found in modern housing. Hieroglyphic as 
Well as linear writing was used by the Minoans, 
who took their name from a legendary Cretan 
king, Minos (q.v.). They developed a large 
trade with Egypt and parts of Asia, and their 

ets protected the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Minoan civilization declined when the area was 
invaded by other peoples, the Achaeans and 
rians. For an example of Minoan art, see 
Crete; see also Knossos; Mycenae. 
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Minor (mi‘nér), a person, usually under 21 
years old, whom the law considers incapable 
of making up his own contract or managing his 
own estate, 

Minorca (mi-ndr’ka), one of the Balearic 
Islands (q.v.), located off the coast of Spain in 
the western Mediterranean and second in size to 
Majorca, of the Balearic group, 25 m. to the 
northeast. Minorca covers an area of 264 sq. m. 
The island has beautiful scenery and year-round 
mild climate, which attracts many tourists. A 
fertile plateau provides for the growing of fruits 
and vegetables. Many of the people are engaged 
in fishing. There are deposits of iron, marble, 
lead, and alabaster. Population, ca. 42,500. 

Minority (mi-nor’i-ti), the numerically smaller 
of two or more parties, as in a political body, 
or the group having the lesser number of votes. 
The term also refers to ethnic, religious, lin- 
guistic, or racial groups that are dominated 
politically or otherwise by a larger group or a 
combination of groups. In the roth century, 
with the rise of democracy and nationalism, the 
problems of minorities sharply increased. After 
World War I, the liberation of minority groups 
was one of the important principles formulated 
by President Woodrow Wilson in his Fourteen 
Points (q.v.). The partial solution for some 
minority groups was found in (z) creating an 
independent nation, (2) joining the nation with 
which the group felt identified, (3) combining 
several minorities into one nation with guaran- 
tees of autonomous rights for each group, and 
(4) exchanging populations. 

Because of intolerance, minorities have often 
suffered injustice and terrible atrocities. Perhaps 
the greatest crimes against minorities were the. 
massacres of Armenians by the Turks in 1893 
(et seq.) and the extermination of 6,000,000 
Jews and other racial minorities by Germany 
during World War II (see also Genocide). Since 
World War II, severe minority problems have 
occurred with the creation of the Jewish state of 
Israel, which caused the loss of life of Jews and 
‘Arabs and the loss of homes for 1,000,000 Arabs. 
In India, hundreds of thousands lost their lives 
and millions were displaced in the wake of the 
1947 partition and the establishment of the inde- 
pendent state of Pakistan. Often, numerically 
larger but economically and, accordingly, educa- 
tionally weaker groups, are placed in a minority 
status, as, for instance, in the case of the native 
population in the Union of South Africa. Here, 
the Europeans have created a strong racial bar- 
rier and strongly discriminated against the much 
larger colored population. 

In the U.S., where most minority groups have 
been assimilated into the national culture, a 
problem remains; that is, how to respect the 
minority group that does not wish to be fully 
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integrated. But all groups in the U.S. increas- 
ingly enjoy equality before the law, which is the 
basic guarantee against discrimination. 

Minor Orders, in the Roman Catholic 
Church the orders of the doorkeeper, exorcist, 
reader, and acolyte, while bishop, priest, and dea- 
con are the major orders. Celibacy is not re- 
quired of the minor orders. The Anglican and 
the Protestant churches know no minor orders. 

Minor Prophets, 12 prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament that are so named from the brevity of 
their writings, whose prophecies are recorded 
in the Hebrew canon. These prophets are Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. 

Minos (mi/nds), a legendary king, mentioned 
in Greek mythology as a ruler of Crete, the son 
of Zeus and Europa, and brother of Sarpedon and 
Rhadamanthus. His reign became celebrated on 
account of its justice and moderation. After his 
death, he was created one of the judges of the 
lower world. 

Minot (mi‘not), a city in North Dakota, seat 
of Ward County, ca. 120 m. N. of Bismarck, on 
the Souris, or Mouse, River. It is served by the 
Great Northern R.R. and the Soo Line. The sur- 
rounding area produces coal, flax, wheat, and 
livestock. Minot is a railroad and food-processing 
center, A state teachers college is located here. 
Founded in 1886, Minot was incorporated in 
1887. Population, 1960, 30,604. 

Minot, ceorcr ricHarps, physician, born in 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 2, 1885; died in Brookline, 
Feb. 25, 1950. He was educated at Harvard Univ., 
receiving an M.D, degree there in 1912, and he 
served thereafter on the staffs of various hospi- 
tals. In 1926, with William P. Murphy (q.v.), he 
demonstrated the efficacy of a diet of liver in 
cases of pernicious anemia. In the following year, 
they perfected a liver extract which produced the 
same results, thus obviating the necessity for 
patients to consume large quantities of liver. For 
their work on liver therapy, Minot, Murphy, and 
George H. Whipple (q.v.) were awarded the 
1934 Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine. 
Minot was professor of medicine at Harvard from 
1928 to 1948 and concurrently was director of the 
Thorndike Memorial Laboratories of Boston City 
Hospital. He wrote numerous articles and papers 
in his special field and was coauthor of “Patho- 
logical Physiology and Clinical Description of the 
Anemias” (1936). 

Minotaur (min’6-t6r), a fabled monster de- 
scribed in Greek mythology as being half man 
and half bull. He was imprisoned by Minos 
(4v.), king of Crete, in the labyrinth specially 
constructed by Daedalus, Later the Minotaur was 
slain by Theseus, with the help of Ariadne, daugh- 
ter of Minos, 
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This myth disguises certain historical facts. 
King Minos (q.v.) represents the main dynasty of 
Cretan kings who ruled Crete and its colonies 
during the climax of the Minoan civilization 
(q.v.), which is subdivided into early, middle, 
and late minoan. This civilization, extending from 
ca. 3000 to ca, 1100 B.C., preceded the Greek 
civilization, and Theseus is the representative of 
the Greek invaders who came from the north and 
gradually, between 1400 and 900 »B.c., settled 
down in Cretan colonial cities on the Greek main- 
land. Thus, his fight against the Minotaur sym- 
bolizes liberation of Greek cities from Cretan 
domination. 

The figure of the Minotaur itself, with the body 
of a man and the head of a bull, can be explained 
by the fact that the Cretans worshiped the bull, 
a fact well known to the Greeks. In the religion 
of the Cretans, which was merely a worship of 
the forces of nature, the bull represented the sym- 
bol of male fertility and was worshiped for this 
reason. Furthermore, the main sport of the 
Cretans was bull jumping, a game in which a 
man tried to jump over an uncaged bull, and 
many murals and sculptures describe this public 
entertainment. The Minotaur was depicted in the 
art of the ancients and again in the art of the 
Renaissance. Even in modern art, the mythologi- 
cal figure of the Minotaur reappears, as, for ex- 
ample, in the paintings and etchings of Picasso. 

Minsk (mensk), a city of Russia, 110 m. s.z. 
of Vilna, on the Svislotch River. Minsk was an 
important Polish city, but became a part of Rus- 
sia in 1793. Under the Czarist empire, Minsk was 
the capital of the government of the same name; 
the revolution changed the old political divisions, 
and Minsk became the capital of White Russia, 
known also as the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. During World War I, Minsk was oc- 
cupied by German troops, and later by Poles. The 
city had not yet recovered from these destructive 
occupations when it was again overrun by the 
Germans in World War II. The Russians re- 
gained Minsk in July 1944. Population, ca. 250,000. 

Minstrel (min’stre?), a musical entertainer of 
the medieval period in England, especially one 
who sang verses to the accompaniment of the 
harp or some other instrument. Many of the fore- 
most minstrels were poets as well as musicians 
and were held in high repute. Similar entertain- 
ers in Ireland were called bards; in Germany, 
minnesingers; in France, troubadours; and in 
Scandinavia, skalds. 

Mint (mint), the common name of any one 
of several aromatic herbs of the mint family. 
They include many species, such as peppermint, 
useful in medicine as a stimulant; spearmint, 
used in cooking; and horsemint, mountain mint, 
and catmint, Most of these plants are perennial. 
They are distributed widely in temperate regions, 
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have square stems and simple and opposite leaves, 
and yield an essential oil. The flowers consist of 
whorls or circles grouped together, are purple 
or red in color, and possess a peculiar odor. Pep- 
permint is used extensively in flavoring confec- 
tionery. 

Mint, an institution for the manufacture of 
coin from gold, silver, and other metals under 
authority of the state. The earliest coins were 
made by casting in molds, then marked with a 
die by means of heavy blows with a hammer. 
Later strip-shaped bars of metal were cast, the 
disks cut from them, and then hammered into 
shape. In 1662, the screw press was introduced 
and used in London for applying the power in 
striking coins. The modern automatic coining 
presses can strike as many as 120 coins per minute. 

The coinage alloy is prepared by melting the 
component metals in large crucibles by means of 
furnaces. The alloy is cast into ingots which are 
then rolled to form strips the proper thickness 
for the blanks to be cut from them. After the 
latter are punched from the strips they are 
softened by annealing and the edges are milled, 
or upset. They are then weighed in automatic 
weighing machines which reject all blanks that 
are not within the prescribed weight tolerance, 
the rejected blanks being remelted. All good 
blanks are then struck into coins by stamping in 
coining presses. In this operation the blank is 
held in a round collar while the obverse and the 
reverse dies strike the impression simultaneously. 
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In the case of silver coins the inside of the collar 
is grooved and the pressure exerted forces the 
metal into them, imparting the reeded edge to the 
pieces. The finished coins are then carefully in- 
spected and weighed. 

The first mint in the U.S. was established at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under a National Coinage Act 
passed in 1792. It is believed that copper money 
was coined at this mint as early as 1793, silver 
money in 1794, and gold money in 1795. Mints 
are maintained in the U.S. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
San Francisco, Cal., and Denver, Col. The estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia is the largest and dies 
for all the mints are prepared in its engraving 
department. 

Mint Mark (mint mark), the letter or mark 
on a coin identifying the particular mint where 
the coin was made. 

Minto (min’to), GILBERT ELLIOT, statesman, 
born in England, July 9, 1847; died at Hawick, 
Scotland, Mar. 1, 1914. He studied at Eton and 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and became an ensign 
in the Scots Guards. In 1877 he took part in the 
Turkish War and two years later commanded 
in the war against Afghanistan. He was made 
private secretary to Lord Roberts at Cape Town 
in 1881, and the following year served as a 
volunteer in the Egyptian campaign. In 1898 he 
became Governor General of Canada, serving 
until 1904, when he was made Viceroy of India. 

Mint Par of Exchange (mint par ov čks- 
chanj’), the ratio of the standard unit of one coun- 
try to that of another using the same metal as a 
basis, showing the relationship between the legal 
weight and fineness of the coins of the two 
countries. 

Minuend (min’a-énd), See Subtraction. 

Minuit (min'dit), or MINNEWIT, PETER, 
founder of New York, born in Wesel, Prussia, 
about 1580; died in 1641. He was descended from 
a Protestant family of distinction and for some 
time served as deacon of the Walloon Church 
of his native town. In 1625 he was appointed di- 
rector general of New Netherlands and as such 
served under the Dutch West India Co. He came 
to America in 1626 and purchased Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for 60 guilders (about 
24 dollars modern U.S. coin), and about the 
same time built Ft. Amsterdam. His government 
of the colony was vigorous and energetic, but 
he was recalled in 1631. In 1637 he founded Ft. 
Christina, now Wilmington, Del. under the 
auspices of the Swedes. This colony remained in- 
dependent until 1655, when it was annexed by 
the Dutch to New Netherlands. 

Minute (min’it), a space of time and a divi- 
sion of angular measurement. As a space of 
time it is equal to the 6oth part of an hour and 
is divided into 60 seconds. As a division of angu- 
Jar measurement it is the 6oth part of a degree. 
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To distinguish the two measurements, the former 
is called a minute of time and the latter a min- 
ute of arc, 15 minutes of arc being equal to one 
of time. Four minutes of time are equal to a 
degree. 

Minutemen (min’it-mén), the name of the 
volunteer soldiers of New England in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, who were pledged to take up 
arms on a minute’s notice. An act of the provin- 
cial congress passed in 1774 authorized the en- 
rollment of such members as a military force, 
and a considerable number of them took part in 
the battle at Lexington, the first engagement of 
the war. 

Minyan (min’yan), Hebrew meaning num- 
ber, a term in the Jewish religion signifying the 
minimum of 10 men (Jewish males over 13 years 
of age) who must be present before a Jewish 
service can be held. 

Miocene (mi’é-sén), a term applied in 1835 
by Sir Charles Lyell to the geological beds which 
were formerly called the Middle Tertiary. It is 
used to denote that only a minority of the shells 
belong to recent species, while Pliocene designates 
the more recent, Miocene deposits contain fossils 
of mammals, plants, and shells that foreshadow 
the life forms of the present time, They indicate 
a moderate climate. 

Midsen (meé-0’zen), or mjösen, the most im- 
portant lake of Norway, in a fertile valley, 37 m. 
N.E. of Oslo. The surface is 1,050 ft. above the 
sea. It is 8 m. wide and 60 m. long. The overflow 
is carried into the Glommen by the Vormen 
River. Near its shores are several railroad towns, 

Miosis (mi-0’sis), in medicine, term signifying 
the decrease of an organ, especially contraction 
of the pupil; sometimes a symptom of morphine 
poisoning. 

Miquelon (mé-k'lén’), an island off the 
southern shore of Newfoundland, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. See Saint Pierre. 

Mir (mér), in sociology, a Russian village or 
combination of several villages in which the in- 
habitants owned land commonly, worked on it 
together, and shared in the harvest, often con- 
sidered a limited and more or less primitive form 
of communist ownership. The Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 put an end to the mir. 

Mirabeau (mé-ré-b6’), HONORÉ CABRIEL RI- 
QUETTI, COMTE DE, author and statesman, born at 
Bignon, near Nemours, France, Mar. 9, 1749; 
died Apr. 2, 1791. He was descended from an 
ancient Florentine family, whose members were 
expelled from their native city on account of the 
Ghibelline political affairs in 1268, and whose 
descendants became prominent in French politics 
under Louis XIV and Cardinal Mazarin. His 
father induced him to join the army, but during 
leisure moments he utilized his time in prosecut- 
ing study in various branches, and showed a dis- 
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position to follow a career of sensationalism. 
Smallpox had scarred his face to a remarkable 
degree, and he possessed a homeliness that be- 
came a power of influence when connected with 
his personal magnetism and intellectual strength. 
After serving for some time in the army, he fled 
with a married woman, but was apprehended and 
condemned to be executed as a deserter. During 
an imprisonment of about three years he wrote 
an essay on state prisons and several works of 
minor importance. Subsequently he was liberated, 
and, after spending some time in Holland, re- 
turned to France to become a candidate, in 1785, 
for admission to the national assembly. In the 
first contest he was defeated, but later was chosen 
to represent Marseilles, and soon developed a wide 
influence by superior talents and admirable ora- 
torical powers. 

Mirabeau led a strong opposition against the 
court and the aristocracy, and sought to estab- 
lish a constitutional monarchy in France. To ac- 
complish these ends he endeavored to make the 
king head of the Revolutionary party, and after- 
ward sought to form alliances with Necker and 
Lafayette by suggesting them for the new min- 
istry. Later he tried to win the queen as a sup- 
porter, but his power was either doubted or his 
plans were distrusted to an extent that made effec- 
tive operation impossible. In 1790 he became 
president of the Jacobins, and the following year 
he was made president of the national assembly. 
In both these positions he displayed energy and 
boldness in advocating constitutional rights, and 
continued to endeavor to guide the Revolution so 
as to bring about reforms in peaceful ways, but 
soon after began to decline in mental and physical 
strength. The remains of Mirabeau were buried 
in the Pantheon with much pomp. His writings 
include several works on finance and political 
economy and a history of the Prussian monarchy 
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under Frederick the Great. His son, Lucas Mon- 
tigny, wrote his biography. 

Mirabilite (mī-räăb’i-līt), a white crystalline 
substance commonly known as Glauber’s salts, 
valuable as a cathartic. It was first discovered at 
Carlsbad, Bohemia, by Johann Glauber (1604-68), 
a German chemist. 

Miracle (mir'a-k'l), a term signifying an 
event which cannot be explained by the action of 
natural laws. Such an event is incomprehensible 
if we apply our normal standards of logical con- 
clusion and reasoning to it. It is not necessary, 
however, for an event which appears to be a 
miracle for one age, to seem to be a miracle for 
another age or for another civilization. The fact 
that a man could hear music which had been 
produced three years earlier and 3,000 m. away 
simply by turning a switch in his own room 
would have appeared as a miracle to the philos- 
ophers of the Enlightenment (q.v.). To a man liv- 
ing in the 2oth century, it can be explained in 
terms of physical laws and scientific adaptation 
of them. On the other hand, it is definitely not 
possible to explain all miracles simply as descrip- 
tions of events which could not be explained in 
a rational way. Thus, we should distinguish be- 
tween the first category—miracles relative to the 
conditions of their happenings, and the second 
category—absolute miracles, which cannot be ex- 
plained under any circumstances. 

On purely philosophical grounds, it would be 

entirely unscientific to deny the possibility of 
miracles. A scientific approach would be to as- 
sume as much skepticism as possible, in view of 
the general gullibility of people, and to try to 
explain miracles by tracing the respective event 
or chain of events back to natural reasons. In 
cases, however, where that is in no way possible, 
the event must be considered a miracle and the 
individual, under these circumstances, can accept 
it as such or not believe it at all. The decision 
about this belief or non-belief will depend on the 
religious point of view of the person. 
There is an abundance of miracles in the his- 
tory of every religion, and for a large number of 
their believers these miracles will always be the 
mainstay of conviction. More philosophically in- 
clined believers having the same convictions may 
or may not believe in these miracles, but whether 
they believe or not, do not base their faith upon 
these miracles. 

Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Mohammed 
all worked wonders but they never emphasized 
them. To them, miracles proved nothing, since 
skilled magicians could do almost the same 
things, or in some cases, could even duplicate the 
feats. Thus, they themselves considered the mir- 
acles they worked merely a kind of by-product of 
their personalities, The masses, however, admired 
these miracles, and the legends about the leaders 


group up around their miracles, The compara- 
tive history of religion teaches us that these mir- 
acles follow a certain pattern in all religions, and 
these patterns include even the major miracles of 
the Old and New Testaments. The discovery of 
a fountain of water in the desert, the apparition 
in flames, the supernatural physical force in slay- 
ing animals, the healing of the sick, the feeding 
of a crowd from a small supply of food, the 
change of water into wine, the escape from prison, 
and the virgin birth, may be found in almost 
all religions, 

In the case of Christian miracles, even the non- 
believer must understand that the mere fact that 
a specific story in the life of Christ is described 
in the New Testament as a miracle does not prove 
that it did not happen. The non-believer may 
be left entirely free to explain the same facts in 
terms of modern psychology (e.g., the healing 
of the sick), but if he is to be objective and scien- 
tific, he will not deny the fact proper. There can 
be no doubt that the personality of Christ was 
so outstanding that its effects must have been out- 
standing, too. Christ Himself never emphasized 
His miracles, but considered them merely as signs 
of His participation in the Divine. In any case, 
it is again solely a question of religious belief 
whether these effects of His personality are to be 
judged as miracles or simply as psychologically 
suggested effects. Even the well-known fact that 
legends, under the emotional impact of religious 
zeal, aggrandize relatively simple effects should 
make us critical, but not completely negative, 
toward the nucleus of the historical fact. The 
borderline between a miracle and the gift of call- 
ing spiritual forces into action and influencing 
the body through the mind, as modern psycho- 
somatic therapy and psychoanalysis do every day, 
is a tenuous one. 

The same attitude of critical examination com- 
bined with willingness to concede metaphysical 
possibilities should also be applied to the miracles 
of saints, Indian fakirs, etc., but there will always 
be some of them which cannot be explained by 
any scientific process. 

The problem of the miracle has always been 
one of the most important problems of Jewish 
and Christian theology. To the Jew, the whole 
history of his people, and to the Roman Catholic, 
the whole history of his Church, seems to be a 
continuous chain of miracles. Generally, it may be 
said that since Spinoza (q.v.), philosophy and 
popular enlightenment have fought against the 
possibility of miracles, if we define a miracle as 
an event which has taken place against natural 
laws through divine action. This fight has been 
so successful that it has even influenced Protes- 
tant and Jewish theology, and in these two reli- 
gions the tendency to reduce the number of past 
miracles and to explain as many of them as pos- 
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sible by natural reasons has been growing. Since 
the beginning of the 20th century, however, the 
opposite tendency has been noticeable, together 
with the growing intensity of more mystically in- 
clined spiritual movements. 

Catholicism has never wavered in its accept- 
ance of miracles, as the beatifications and canoni- 
zations even of our day prove. On the other hand, 
however, the Catholic Church exhibits great skep- 
ticism regarding miracles and even in cases where 
large and even the most prominent parts of the 
population are convinced of a miracle, the Church 
examines the evidence with doubt and seldom 
Tecognizes miracles, as, for instance, in the case 
of Theresa of Konnersreuth. 

Miracle Plays, a class of dramatic entertain- 
ments whose subjects were drawn from the 
lives of saints and from the Bible, and which 
were performed in the Middle Ages. Plays of 
this character were given as early as the 4th cen- 
tury in the churches by or under the direction of 
clergymen, but later stages were built in public 
places of cities on which they were exhibited in 
public as a means to disseminate religious in- 
struction. Ultimately the miracle plays became 
corrupted by jests or partook rather of an enter- 
taining than an instructive aspect, on account of 
which they were abolished for irreverence. The 
Passion Play is a noted example and is still per- 
formed at Oberammergau, Germany, and else- 
where, See also Drama, 

Mirage (mi-rizh’), an optical illusion in 
which images of distant objects are seen as if 
raised in the atmosphere, or as if inverted, The 
illusion was first explained by a Frenchman who 
accompanied Napoleon I on his expedition to 
Egypt. He was induced to investigate the phe- 
nomenon that appeared in the Egyptian desert, 
which was the source of much annoyance to the 
French soldiers, who were in several instances 
led to believe that a lake was really near them, 
when in fact they were deceived by illusionary 
images of water. The phenomenon is now 
known to be due entirely to rays of light being 
changed in their direction when passing through 
colder or hotter strata of air. The layers of air 
in contact with the surface of deserts become 
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greatly expanded and rarefied, while those imme- 
diately above remain more dense, thus causing 
the rays of light to be bent upward. However, the 
effect above water is usually the reverse, the layers 
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above being warmer than those next the water, 
The phenomenon is often seen in the form of 
one object over another, apparently raising ob- 
jects above the horizon. It usually appears in a 
vertical form, but sometimes the images are hori- 
zontal. When an object appears to be lifted above 
its true position, as is shown in the figure, the 
phenomenon is called /ooming, and the observer 
is enabled to see the object though it really is 
below the horizon. In looming, objects appear 
either in an erect or inverted position. The dif- 
ference between looming and mirage is that in 
the former the reflection is from the sky, while 
in the latter it is from the surface of the earth, 
The Fata Morgana is a remarkable phenomenon 
which appears frequently in the Straits of Mes- 
sina, and presents objects in the air and at other 
times in the water. In 1822 Capt. Scoresby was 
sailing in the polar regions and observed in the 
air the mirage of his father’s vessel, which he 
afterward found to be 30 m. away. Instances of 
seeing ships, armies, men, trees, streams, and 
other objects apparently near the surface, or at 
some distance in the air, are very numerous. 
Miramichi (mir-a-mé-shé’), a river of Can- 
ada, in New Brunswick, It is formed by two 
branches and, after a course of 150 m., discharges 
into the Bay of Miramichi, an arm of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It is navigable for a distance of 
40 m. from its mouth. Along its banks are fine 
forests of pine. It has salmon and trout fisheries. 
Miram6én (mé-ra-mon’), micurt, Mexican 
soldier, born in the city of Mexico, Sept. 29, 1832; 
executed June 19, 1867. He was descended from 
a French family, took a course of instruction at 
the military academy in Chapultepec, and helped 
to defend that position against the U.S. army in 
the Mexican War. In 1852 he entered the army 
and rose rapidly in rank, becoming general in 
1857. He supported the Ecclesiastical party against 
President Alvarez, and succeeded in defending 
the city of Puebla against a large besieging army. 
In 1859 he declined an election to the presidency 
in favor of Zuloaga, who had been deposed from 
that office, and, after being defeated in a battle 
against the liberals, fled to Europe in 1860. 
While there he advocated foreign intervention in 
Mexican affairs, but later returned to Mexico and 
supported Maximilian I as reigning sovereign. It 
was largely by his persuasion that Maximilian 
thought it best not to resign, and, after the cap- 
ture of Miramón by the republican forces, he 
was shot along with Emperor Maximilian at 
Queretaro. f 
Miriam (mir’i-am), a personage mentioned in 
the Scriptures as the sister of Moses, who watched 
over the cradle of her brother. When the latter 
was placed in a basket, she is mentioned as com- 
ing in contact with the daughter of Pharaoh. 
After crossing the Red Sea, her fame as a prophet- 
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ess and singer of triumphal songs is recounted. 
She was stricken with leprosy for complaining 
against the marriage of Moses with a Cushite 
woman, but later the malady was removed by 
the prayer of Moses. Miriam died near the close 
of the pilgrimage and was buried at Kadesh. 
Josephus states that she was the wife of Hur and 
the grandmother of Bezaleel, the architect who 
designed the tabernacle. 

Miró (mé-ré’), Joan, painter, engraver, and 
sculptor, born in Catalonia, Spain, in 1893, An 
exponent of the most progressive schools in 2oth- 
century art, Miró is associated with such ultra- 
modern groups as the cubists and the surrealists. 
His own work reflects his mathematical and in- 
terpretative conception of the function of art in 
its emphasis on composition and its original han- 
dling of color. 

Mirror (mir’rér), any polished substance 
which forms images by the reflection of rays of 
light. Probably a pool of water was the first 
known mirror. In ancient times mirrors were 
made of thin, polished bronze, either fitted with 
a handle or encased in a wooden or metallic 
frame. The Romans made mirrors of polished 
silver and later of glass, but they were usually of 
small size and were carried in the pocket or at 
the girdle. Those carried in the pocket consisted 
of small circular plaques of polished metal fixed 
in a circular box, covered with a lid. In the early 
part of the 16th century a.p. mirrors began to be 
used as household furniture and decoration. They 
Were not introduced into England until 1673, but 
they soon became an important article of manu- 
facture in that country and in the colonies of 
America. 

Mirrors are of various forms, but are usually 
classed as plane, concave, and convex. A plane 
Mirror has a flat reflecting surface. When an ob- 
ject is placed before a plane mirror, a true image 
of it can be seen, since the mirror image of an 
object is the reflected light coming from the ob- 

ject. The size of the image corresponds to that 
Concave Mirror 
C is the center 
of curvature, or 
that point which 
represents the 
center of a 
sphere of which 
the concave mir- 


ror is a segment. 
F is the point of 
principal focus 
of the mirror, 
which lies at 
one-half of the 
distance from 
the mirror to the 
center of curvature. The focal depth of the mirror is 
the distance from F to the center of the mirror. The 
dotted lines are light rays reflected from the surface 
of the mirror to the point of focus. 
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of the object and appears to be as far behind the 
mirror as the object is away from it, but the 
sides are reversed. That is, in looking into a mir- 
ror, the observer faces the reflecting surface, so 
that the left side is seen at the right hand of the 
image. 

A concave mirror has a hollow curved surface, 
similar to the inside of a hemisphere, though the 
surface may be either a part of a sphere or a para- 
boloid. The reflection of a concave mirror, when 
it is brought in contact with parallel rays ot light, 
is at a point called the focus, The focus is directly 
opposite the center of the mirror and at a point 
in front of it. Several kinds of images are re- 
flected by such a mirror, as may be observed by 
experimenting with a common lamp reflector, 
When the object is at the center of the focus, the 
image is real, of the same size as the object, but 
it is inverted. If the object is at a distance beyond 
the center of focus, the image is real but smaller 
than the object, and it is likewise inverted. When 
the object is between the center of focus and the 
center of the concave mirror, the image is larger 
than the object, but is upright, not inverted. The 
convex mirror is made from the section of the 
outside of a sphere. In such a mirror the reflected 
rays must be prolonged behind the mirror before 
they meet, hence the image is erect and smaller 
than the object. Small hand mirrors usually are 
plane. 

Misdemeanor (mis-dé-mén'ér), any crime 
that is classed as less than a felony, The distinc- 
tion between a misdemeanor and a felony is 
largely arbitrary and is not uniform in all coun- 
tries. Any crime punishable by imprisonment in 
a penitentiary is generally termed a felony and 
all others are termed misdemeanors. See Assault 
and Battery. 

Miserere (smiz-¢-ré’ré), in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, one of the penitential psalms recited 
during Lent. The word “miserere” opens the 51st 
psalm in the Vulgate (q.v.). It was supposedly 
written and composed by David as an expression 
of penitence for his sins, Some theologists believe, 
however, that it was written much later during 
the captivity. 

Mishawaka (sish-a-wa’ka), a city in St. 
Joseph County, Indiana, 5 m. £. of South Bend, 
It is on the Grand Trunk (Western Lines), the 
New York Central, and other railroads, and is 
surrounded by a farming and fruit-growing coun- 
try. One of the oldest towns in northern Indiana, 
it was settled im 1828 and incorporated in 1834. 
Population, 1940, 28,298; in 1950, 32,913. 

Mishna (mish’na). See Talmud, 

Missal (mis’sal), a book which contains the 
services of the mass for the various days of the 
week, used by the Roman Catholic Church. At 
an early period of that Church the several parts 
of divine services were arranged in different 
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books, but these were later gathered into a col- 
lection. Pope Pius IV commenced a revision that 
was finally completed and published under Pius V 
in 1570, Later revisions were made under Clem- 
ent VIII in 1604 and by Urban VIII in 1634. 
At the beginning of the missal now in use are a 
number of explanations and tables of the mov- 
able feasts, 

Missile (isi! or mis’’l), a weapon which is 
thrown or projected so as to strike a distant 
target. Thus, such projectiles as stones, spears, 
arrows, bullets, artillery shells, etc., are missiles. 
In modern warfare, the term missile refers to 
rocket- or jet-propelled weapons, generally capable 
of longer range, higher accuracy, and greater de- 
structive force than conventional artillery shells. 

Every major participant in World War II used 
rockets as weapons, a practice dating back to 
1232, when the Chinese employed rockets for the 
first time in recorded history. During the war, 
the Russians pioneered in massed rocket barrages 
and in firing of air-to-ground missiles. The Brit- 
ish first used rockets for air defense. The Japa- 
nese employed them as artillery. The U.S. also 
developed and introduced rocket weapons. While 
no service rockets were available at Pear! Harbor 
(qw.), by the war's end millions of rockets had 
been produced and fired by American servicemen. 

The Germans made the most dramatic applica- 
tion of military rockets in World War II. On 
Sept. 2, 1944, the first tactical V-2 rocket (a 
ballistic missile) was launched by them. Less 
than 6 min. later, the 46-ft.-long rocket, bearing 
2,200 lb. of explosives, fell near London. Thou- 
sands of V-2's were built toward the end of 
the war. 

Modern missiles fall into two classes, ballistic 
and guided. A ballistic missile is given high 
velocity in the first part of its journey and then 
proceeds on its own momentum after its fuel is 
exhausted, It is not controlled in the latter part 
of its trajectory. In order for ballistic missiles to 
reach their targets accurately, they must be capa- 
pa Se Brea SICA A eae 
POLARIS TEST VEHICLE IS LAUNCHED 
Planned for use by submarines, the missile in this test 
is fired from a stationary underwater cylinder 
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NEW WEAPONS 
At top, the U.S. Army Sergeant, a surface-to-surface 
missile, in launching position. At bottom, the U.S. 
Air Force Atlas, an intercontinental ballistic missile, 
during a test flight 
eS 
ble of very precise control during the brief time 
which it takes for their fuel to be consumed. 
Modern long-range (over 1,000 m.) missiles are 
all of this type. On the other hand, guided mis- 
siles are capable of being directed while in flight. 
They are useful primarily against moving targets, 
such as aircraft and other missiles, and when 
launching sites such as ships are used whose exact 
location is not known. A number of different 
guidance systems have been devised; they are 
divided into four major groups—self-contained, 
beam rider and command, baseline, and homing. 
The self-contained group includes those systems 
in which intelligence is entirely within the missile. 
A beam-riding missile tracks the target by some 
sort of beam, usually radar, and the missile fol- 
lows the tracking course until it collides with the 
target. In command guidance systems the target 
and missile are tracked independently; the mis- 
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sile’s flight path is computed from the tracking 
data and other information. Radio or radar com- 
mand signals are used to steer the missile to a 
point of collision. In baseline guidance, techniques 
similar to those used in aircraft electronic navi- 
gation are employed to direct the missile to its 
target. Radio waves are sent out from two trans- 
mitters, and the missile follows a beam formed 
by the intersections of the waves. In homing sys- 
tems all the guidance equipment is located in 
the missile, and the missile “homes in” on some 
illuminating target feature, such as heat, light, 
sound, or magnetic field. 

All powerplants for guided missiles are based 
on some form of the thermal jet engine—usually 
a solid- or liquid-propellant rocket, a turbojet, 
or a ramjet. 

An anti-missile missile is a missile intended to 
strike and destroy an enemy missile while the 
latter is in flight. 

For a listing of the more prominent missiles 
used by the armed forces of the U.S., see Military 
and Naval Progress: Missiles and Rockets. See also 
Astronautics; Air Warfare; Rocket; Rocketry. 

Mission (mish’tin), a term used to designate 
*a station at which missionaries make their head- 
quarters for the purpose of disseminating reli- 
gious doctrines. The Apostles (q.v.) were en- 
joined by Jesus to preach the Gospel (Matthew 
28:19-20) and became the first teachers of Christi- 
anity, Their work was later continued in the vari- 
ous parts of western Asia, northern Africa, and 
southern Europe. Under Constantine, in the 4th 
century, Christianity was officially spread through 
the empire. It was brought, occasionally by force, 
to the barbaric tribes, and Western medieval his- 
tory is often concerned with the clashes of Chris- 
tian civilization and pagan societies. After the 
medieval period, the Jesuits (q.v.) were estab- 
lished in the 16th century, and the order founded 
Missions in South America and eastern Asia. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans and other orders 
also established institutions of learning in non- 
Christian lands. Today, the Roman Catholic Con- 
Sregation for the Propagation of the Faith, one 
of 12 Congregations of the Church, is devoted to 
all types of mission activity. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the Protes- 
tant churches attained a vast membership, and 
they sent their ministers and missionaries into 
all parts of the world. At present, missionaries of 
all the Christian churches are operating in most 
regions of the world, and large sums of money 
are spent annually for mission purposes. Many 
important missionary societies are maintained by 
Canadian and U.S. church bodies. There are also 
home missionary societies whose work is carried 
on within the home country. In addition to the 
Missionary efforts of the individual church bodies, 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
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Reminders of Spanish sovereignty, baroque missions 
such as this near San Antonio, Texas, were erected to 
form a chain of civilized outposts from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Texas, each two usually a day's journey apart 
—_—_— 


the U.S.A. maintains divisions of foreign and 
home missions and subdivisions on missionary 
education and evangelism. 

Mississippi (misi-sip’?), meaning “Great 
River” or “Father of the Waters,” one of the 
world’s largest rivers. Its source is in the 
north central part of Minnesota, where it issues 
as a small stream from Elk Lake. It passes through 
Lake Itasca and a number of others and thence 
has a general course toward the south until it 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico. The entire length 
of the Mississippi is ca. 2,330 m., while the Mis- 
souri River has a length of 2,465 m. before reach- 
ing the Mississippi; thus the combined length 
of the two rivers is close to 5,000 m. The whole 
area drained by the Mississippi system is 1,257,000 
sq. m. It constitutes the most fertile and valuable 
region in the world. At Minneapolis are the Falls 
of St. Anthony, which furnish immense water 
power; and here, as elsewhere, navigation is ob- 
structed, but in many places vast improvements 
have been made by canals and levees, the latter 
being maintained to protect portions of the val- 
ley from flooding during high water. The re- 
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gions subject to overflow are situated south of 
St. Louis, where the river becomes a vast stream 
of rapidly moving water and carries large quanti- 
ties of sediment to the Gulf. Among the principal 
eastern tributaries are the Wisconsin, the Illinois, 
the Ohio, and the Yazoo. The western confluents 
include the Minnesota, the Des Moines, the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas, and the Red rivers. 

At its source the Mississippi is only a few feet 
wide, but at the mouth of the Ohio it is 4,470 
ft, and at New Orleans it is 2,500 ft., while the 
maximum volume of water per second during a 
flood is estimated at 1,500,000 cu. ft. The sedi- 
ment transported annually is sufficient to cover 
a square mile to the height of 250 ft. In the 
upper course the water is clear and transparent, 
but it gradually grows dark with silt, which it 
deposits. During the past ages it has carried the 
land surface far into the Gulf and formed a 
large number of bayous and islands. The govern- 
ment of the U.S. has had jetties constructed to 
protect the channel for the passage of vessels. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries fur- 
nish about 16,090 m. of navigable waters, which 
make possible a vast inland commerce by steam- 
ship. Numerous canals connect the various rivers 
and lakes near them, one of the most important 
being the connection of Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River by the Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal (q.v.), Among the important cities on 
the Mississippi River are St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, 
and Keokuk, Iowa; Rock Island, Quincy, Alton, 
and Cairo, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss.; and Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, La. De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi in 1541 and was the first white man 
to reach it. Marquette and Joliet descended nearly 
to its mouth in 1673. La Salle reached the Gulf 
of Mexico by way of the Mississippi in 1682. 

Leper aed a state in the East South Central 
section of the U.S., a rural and agricultural state 


and one of the least industrialized in the mid- 
continental U.S. It is, however, one of the lead- 
ing producers of cotton, naval stores, and shrimp. 
Mississippi is the state in which one may best 
imagine life as it was lived in the South before 
the Civil War. Cotton is still somewhat of a king, 
and many of the magnificent plantation houses 
remain, some in ruins, but many beautifully 
maintained. 

Mississippi is bounded on the n. by Tennessee, 
on the z. by Alabama, on the s. by Louisiana and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the w. by the Missis- 
sippi River, which separates it from Louisiana 
and Arkansas. It ranks 32nd in size among the 
states and 28th in population, according to the 
1958 estimates of civilian population (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia included 
in both rankings). The state is named for the 
Mississippi River, whose name comes from Indian 
words meaning “Father of the Waters” or “Great 
River.” The state nickname is the “Magnolia 
State.” 


location Between 88°7’ and 91°41’ W. long. and 
30°13’ and 35° N. lat. 
Area 47,716 sq. m. 
lond 47,248 sq. m. 
Inland water 468 sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 340 m, 
Eost to west 180 m. 
Population (1950) 2,178,914 
Capitol city Jockson 
Highest point Woodall Mt., near luka (806 ft) 
Lowest point Sea level (Gulf of Mexico) 
Admitted to the Union 
(20th state} 1817 
Song “Way down South in Mississippi," words 
by Verne Barnes, music by Josie Gautier 
Flower Magnolia 
Bird Mockingbird 
Motto Virtute et Armis (Latin meaning "By Valor 
‘ond Arms”) 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


GEOGRAPHY 


All of Mississippi lies within the geographic 
area known as the Gulf coastal plain, but it may 
be divided into several local regions. Along the 
Mississippi River as far south as Vicksburg, on 
the western side of the state, is a region called 
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the Delta country (the Yazoo-Mississippi delta). 
This is an area of rich river-bottom soil, formerly 
enriched year after year by floods bearing soil 
from upstream. In this section, bountiful crops 
of the finest long-staple cotton are grown. Near 
the river are marshes and slow-moving streams 
called bayous. To the east of the Delta country, 
across the Yazoo River, is a region of low hills. 
Once used for cotton crops also, the soil here did 
not have its fertility renewed by flood deposits, 
and many years of uninterrupted planting of 
cotton exhausted the soil to a large degree, To- 
day, the area is devoted to livestock, to some tree- 
farming of southern pine, and to such soil-re- 
building crops as peanuts and soybeans. Running 
through the northeastern section of Mississippi, 
west of the Tombigbee River, is a rolling prairie 
with fine black soil, generally given over to live- 
stock and cotton. Corn and hay crops also do well 
here. In the extreme northeast corner of the state, 
the foothills of the Appalachians extend down 
from Tennessee and Alabama. It is here that the 
highest elevation in the state, 806 ft, near the 
town of Iuka, is reached. Southeastern Missis- 
sippi is a wooded hill region called Piney Woods 
country. Forests of longleaf and slash pine grow 
in the poor, sandy soil of this region and sup- 
port the state’s large pulpwood and naval-stores 
industries. Mississippi has a 202-m. frontage on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The land in this section of 
the state is largely a low meadow. The coast is 
indented by several river mouths and bays. A line 
of offshore islands parallels the coast, sheltering 
it from the open sea and enclosing a sound in 
which fish and shellfish thrive. Mississippi's chief 
Gulf ports are Biloxi, Gulfport, Pascagoula, and 
Pass Christian. From these towns, especially 
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Biloxi, sail the colorful shrimp-fishing fleets. 

Because of the low-lying and level nature of 
much of Mississippi’s terrain, the rivers of the 
state are generally winding and slow-moving. 
The Mississippi River drains much of the state; 
its main tributaries in Mississippi are the Yazoo 
River, which enters the Mississippi near historic 
Vicksburg, and the Big Black River, joining the 
Mississippi some 20 m. below that city. The 
Pearl River flows through the center of the 
state; then forms the boundary with Louisiana. 
On the Tallahatchie River, a branch of the 
Yazoo, Sardis Dam creates Sardis Reservoir, the 
largest body of water in the state. Similar man- 
made lakes are found elsewhere in northern 
Mississippi, part of an extensive Federal flood- 
control program, Southeastern Mississippi is 
drained by the Pascagoula River, which empties 
into the Mississippi Sound. In central Missis- 
sippi, the Tombigbee River flows into Alabama. 

Points of interest in Mississippi include Vicks- 
burg, where a lengthy siege of this river strong- 
hold ended in a Union victory (1863) which 
brought Gen. Ulysses S. Grant into prominence. 
Natchez, famed in stories of the old South, is still 
a city of imposing mansions which, during the 
annual spring pilgrimage, are opened to visitors. 
Near Biloxi is Beauvoir, the home of Jefferson 
Davis, president of the Confederacy. Fort Massa- 
chusetts, a huge installation on Ship Island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, 12 m. from Gulfport, was used 
during the Civil War. 

Climate: Mississippi has a hot, humid, sub- 
tropical climate. Summers are long; winters are 
mild, even in the northern part of the state, The 
nearness of the Gulf of Mexico tends to moderate 
extremes of temperature, Rainfall, heaviest from 


ILLINOIS MONUMENT IN NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Modeled after the Pantheon in Rome, Italy, this Memorial Temple, the largest monument on the field, is 
dedicated to the 36,312 Illinois men whose names are inscribed on the bronze plaques within 
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December to March, is plentiful everywhere in 
the state and especially heavy along the Gulf 
coast. 


Normal temperature, Jackson 


January 483° F. 

July 821° F. 

Annual mean 654° F. 
latest frost, Jackson April 13 
Earllest frost, Jackson Oct. 17 
Precipitation, Jackson 

January 509 in. 

July 4.61 in, 

‘Annual 50,86 in. 
Average growing season, Jackson 248 days 


Natura Resources 


Mississippi's most valuable resource is its fer- 
tile’ soil. The soil of the Delta country, accumu- 
lated by silt deposits of the Mississippi River, 
yields some of the finest cotton grown in the 
U.S. The mild winter climate and long growing 
season also allow the outdoor pasturing of live- 
stock the year round. Soil conditions in the 
Piney Woods section of the state do not favor 
agriculture, and some other once-fertile areas 
outside the Delta have been worn out by the 
single-crop farming methods of earlier days. 

Mississippi derives much of its income from 
forest products; 16,473,000 acres of the state are 
forested. The longleaf and slash pine yield resin 
and turpentine, while the wood itself is usable 
as lumber or wood pulp for papermaking. Other 
trees common in Mississippi include such hard- 
woods as oak, hickory, gumwood, and poplar. 

The waters of Mississippi's Gulf Coast are the 
largest U.S. shrimp-fishing grounds. Other shell- 
fish found here include crabs and oysters, while 
the offshore waters yield catches of mackerel, 
flounder, tarpon, bonito, lemon fish, and other 
species. Mississippi’s fresh-water fish include 
bass, white perch, trout, and bream. 

Mississippi has important supplies of petro- 
leum and natural gas. The reserve was 359,- 
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550,000 bbl. of petroleum in 1957 and 2,403, 
326,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas in 1956. Other 
mineral resources include sand and gravel, and 
limestone. Less important are the deposits of 
bentonite, a clay used in paper and soap proc- 
essing, and a supply of low-grade bauxite, or 
aluminum ore. 

Mississippi has become aware of conservation 
problems. Deforestation and overplanting of cotton 
did much damage, but steps are being taken to 
rebuild the soil and wood lands. The state also 
stocks fishing streams for sportsmen, protects 
wild birds and animals, and engages in flood- 
control and soil-erosion work. 


Mississippi's Economy 


Mississippi is primarily an agricultural state, 
In 1950, 42 per cent of the state’s labor force of 
716,282 workers were engaged in agricultural 
occupations, 13 per cent were employed in 
wholesale and retail trade, and slightly under 
13 per cent were employed in manufacturing. 
In 1958, out of a total active labor force of 562,- 
000 persons, 218,000 were engaged in farming, 
and 120,000 in manufacturing. 

Mississippi had 215,915 farms in 1954, total- 
ing 20,702,000 acres, and averaging 95.9 acres 
per farm. Cotton is the leading farm crop, 
Mississippi ranking second to Texas in cotton 
production. In 1956 ca. 1,641,000 acres of cotton 
were harvested; the crop was valued at $264,- 
374,000. Cottonseed, of which 656,000 tons were 
produced, yielded an additional $33,915,000. 
Corn, another large crop, mostly fed to live- 
stock, produced a harvest of 39,150,000 bu., 
valued at $47,372,000. Livestock raising is an- 
other important agricultural activity in Missis- 
sippi; in 1958 cattle of all types numbered 2,487, 
ooo, and hogs 764,000. Mississippi produces 
more tung nuts (which are pressed for an oil 
used in paint products) than any other state— 
66,800 tons in 1956. Other agricultural products 


MISSISSIPPI-OLD AND NEW 

The Church of the Redeemer (left), in Biloxi, where 
Jefferson Davis was a vestryman, reflects the state's 
traditional Southern charm; Bailey Junior High School, 
Jackson, reflects the growing modernization of the 
state's architecture 
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include pecans, hay, sweet potatoes, dairy prod- 
ucts, sugar cane, and truck crops. Cash income 
from crops, livestock, and government payments 
in 1958 in Mississippi reached $587,600,000. 


Mississippi's forests in 1956 produced over 
570,000,000 bd. ft. of softwoods and about 600,- 
000,000 bd. ft. of hardwoods. Much of the soft- 
wood timber is made into wood pulp, paper, 
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and cardboard. The 1956 production of wood 
pulp was 1,071,354 tons. 

Lumber and paper manufactures are the 
largest industry group in the state. In 1958 the 
output of lumber manufacturing was $190,000,- 
ooo, while pulp-paper was valued at $215,000,- 
ooo. Other large industries are the processing 
of food products, which netted $335,000,000 in 
1958; and apparel, which amounted to $205,000,- 
000. In 1956 the total value added by manufac- 
ture was $571,000,000. 

Mineral production in 1958 was valued at 
$12,000,000. In 1957 the state produced less than 
one per cent of total U.S. mineral production, 
placing it 24th among the states. The chief min- 
erals produced, in the order of value, are petro- 
leum, natural gas, sand and gravel, and cement. 
The 1956 catch of Mississippi fisheries was 232,- 
940,000 lb., valued at $6,641,000. 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Water transportation, especially by river 
steamer and barge train, plays an important 
part in Mississippi’s transportation. The Missis- 
sippi River is the largest artery, but other water- 
ways, such as the Mississippi Sound, exist along 
the Gulf coast. The chief port is Greenville, on 
the Mississippi River. Other leading ports on the 
Mississippi are Natchez and Vicksburg, and on 
the Gulf, Biloxi, Gulfport, and Pascagoula. 

The first railroad in Mississippi was the West 
Feliciana R.R. (1831), now part of the Illinois 
Central R.R. Other major railroads include the 
Southern Ry., the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio R.R., 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R., the Frisco Ry., 
the Mississippi Central R.R., and the Columbus 
and Greenville Ry. Railroad mileage in 1958 
was 3,900 m. In 1957 there were 64,291 m. of 
roads and highways in Mississippi, of which 
46,365 m. were surfaced. All the major cities 
have airfields. The earliest newspaper in Missis- 
sippi was the Mississippi Gazette, first published 
in Natchez in 1799. Today’s leading newspapers 
include the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, Daily News, 
and State Times; the Greenville Delta Democrat 
Times, the Meridian Star, and the Gulf Coast 
Herald. In 1958 there were 75 radio stations and 
six television stations in Mississippi. 


POPULATION 


Mississippi has 82 counties. The state's 1950 
urban population comprised 27.9 per cent of the 
total population; the rural population, 72.1 per 
cent. Between 1940 and 1950, the urban popula- 
tion rose 39 per cent over that of 1940. The 
rural population declined 9.9 per cent. Missis- 
sippi is one of the least urbanized states of the 
union. About one-sixth of the state’s entire 
population lived in the states single urbanized 
area of Jackson. Mississippi’s population on July 


1, 1958, was estimated at 2,186,000. In 1950 
white persons numbered 1,188,632; of these, 
1,180,318 were native born and 8,314 were for- 
eign born. Nonwhite persons numbered 990,282, 
of whom 986,494 were Negroes and the re- 
mainder Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and others. 
Population density in 1950 averaged 46.1 per 
sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, 
in 1950 were the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic, with a very small Jewish group. The 
predominant Protestant bodies were the South- 
ern Baptist Convention; The Methodist Church; 
and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

Chief Cities: Jackson, in central Mississippi, 
is the state capital and largest city and an im- 
portant manufacturing and agricultural trading 
center. 

Biloxi, on the Gulf of Mexico, is the home 
of Mississippi's shrimp industry and a year- 
round resort. 

Greenville, in western Mississippi, is a river 
port and railroad terminal, handling much of 
the state’s cotton and forest products, 

Meridian, in eastern Mississippi, is a manu- 
facturing and shipping center. 

Famous Men and Women: Claiborne, John 
Francis Hamtramck (1807-84), historian of 
Mississippi. 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-89), President of the 
Confederacy, U.S. Senator (1847-51, 1857-61), 
U.S. Secretary of War under President Frank- 
lin Pierce. : 

Dunbar, Sir William (1749-1810), scientist 
and plantation owner, who practiced the scien- 
tific cultivation of cotton. He also invented the 
present system of baling cotton. k 

Faulkner, William (1897-  ), novelist, win- 
ner of the 1949 Nobel Prize for literature. 

Lamar, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus (1825- 
93), Confederate Commissioner in Europe 
(1862-63), U.S. Senator (1877-85), Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1888-93). 

Monette, John Wesley (1803-51), Virginia- 
born physician, who is credited with originating 
quarantine in Mississippi yellow-fever epidemics. 

Percy, William Alexander (1885-1942), poet. 

Russell, Irwin (1853-79), poet, who specialized 
in Negro dialect. 

Vardaman, James Kimball (1861-1930), 80V- 
ernor (1904-08), U.S. Senator (1913-19). 

Welty, Eudora (1909- _), novelist and short- 
story writer. ` 

Williams, Ben Ames (1889-1953), journalist 
and novelist. 

Williams, Tennessee (1914- 

Wright, Richard (1908- 


EDUCATION 
Education is free and compulsory for children 


), playwright. 
), novelist. 


THE PAST IS STILL PRESENT 


The Mississippi River was first discovered 
by the Spanish, but the Sieur de La Salle 
(above) claimed it for France in 1682 
(courtesy Chicago Historical Society). Al- 
though the value of industry exceeds that 
of agriculture, the state is predominantly 
rural, These Indians (above right), de- 
scendants of the few Choctaws who were 
not moved to Oklahoma, still tend their 
land and have retained their tribal skills 
(courtesy Miss. Agricultural & Industrial 
Board). The rich Mississippi Delta makes 
the state one of the nation’s leading cot- 
ton producers; this young picker (right) 
is one of the many workers needed to 
harvest the crop. Graceful reminders of 
the original planting aristocracy (below) 
offer sharp contrast to modern industriali- 
zation (courtesy Anthony V. Ragusin). 
Although production has declined, lum- 
bering (below right) is still an important 
activity (courtesy Standard Oil Co., NJ.) 


VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 
Site of the Civil War siege of Vicksburg (1862-63) 
$$$ _—_ 


between the ages of seven and 16. The public- 
school system was established in 1868. Public- 
school enrollment in 1959 neared 550,000 pupils. 
The leading  state-supported institutions of 
higher learning include the Univ. of Missis- 
sippi, University; Mississippi State Univ., Stark- 
ville; Mississippi Southern Coll., Hattiesburg; 
and Mississippi State Coll. for Women, Colum- 
bus. Mississippi Vocational Coll, Itta Bena; 
Jackson Coll., Jackson; and Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical Coll., Lorman, have tradition- 
ally been state institutions for Negro students. 
Among the private and denominational colleges 
are Millsaps and Belhaven colleges, Jackson; 
Blue Mountain Coll, Blue Mountain; and 
Mississippi Coll, Clinton. Rust Coll, Holly 
Springs, and Tougaloo Coll., Tougaloo, tradi- 
tionally enroll Negroes. 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Fleld Trials for Hunting Dogs | February; Holly Springs; national 
championship competition for 
pointers, retrievers, and hounds 
March; Vicksburg; oldtime melo- 
dromos staged on o paddle-wheel 
showboot 


March; Vicksburg 


Sprague Showboat 


Historical Tours 


Mardi Gros Two weeks before Lent; Biloxi; 
pogeonts in Creole tradition 
Pilgrimages Spring (various dates); Natchez, 


Vicksburg, Columbus, Holly Springs, 
and Gulf coast towns; pre-Civil 
War mansions opened to visitors 


Confederate Memorial Day 
Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet 
State Fair 


Field Trials, National Fox 
Hunters Assn, 


April 26; statewide 

June 1~Aug, 15; Biloxi 
Eorly October; Jackson 
Early November; Starkville 
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Cultural institutions include the old Court. 
house Museum, Vicksburg, which has many 
documents and relics of the Confederacy and 
the pre-Civil War South, and of Indian days; 
and the Old Capitol Museum (and State Dept, 
of Archives), Jackson. Art museums are main. 
tained at Jackson, Laurel, and Oxford. Among 
the interesting buildings of Natchez are many 
old mansions and the Connelly Tavern, where 
Aaron Burr plotted to set up an independent 
state in the southwest. The U.S. Waterways 
Experiment Station, Vicksburg, features work- 
ing scale models of the Mississippi River, Nia- 
gara Falls, and other waterways. 


GOVERNMENT 


Mississippi is governed under provisions of a 
constitution dating from 1890. The constitution 
gives executive authority to a governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, and attorney general, each elected to a 
four-year term. The governor, treasurer, and 
auditor are ineligible to succeed themselves in 
office. The legislature consists of a senate of 49 
members and a house of representatives of 140 
members, both houses serving for four years. 
The legislature meets in Jackson, the capital city, 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday of January 
in the even-numbered years. There is no con- 
stitutional limit on the length of sessions. The 
supreme court consists of six justices, elected to 
eight-year terms. The judicial system also in- 
cludes 18 circuit courts and 18 chancery courts. 
County courts (in some counties) and magis- 
trate’s courts handle minor cases. The state is 
represented in the U.S. Congress by two Sena- 
tors and six Representatives, 


History 


When the white man came to Mississippi, 
he found the Natchez, Choctaw, and Chickasaw 
Indians, and a number of smaller tribes. The first 
explorer to reach Mississippi was Fernando de 
Soto, in 1540. It was the French who made the 
first permanent settlement. Pierre Le Moyne, 
Sieur d’Iberville, established the town of Old 
Biloxi (today called Ocean Springs) in 1699, 
but the task of governing the colony for most 
of the French period was left to his brother, 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville. From 
1763 until the Revolutionary War, Mississippi 
was in the hands of the British. The northern 
part of the state became U.S. territory as a result 
of the treaty of Paris that ended the war. A 
boundary dispute with Spain was settled in 
1795 by the treaty of San Lorenzo, which recog- 
nized the boundary with Florida as 31° N. lat. 

The Mississippi Territory was organized in 
1798, but it did not yet front on the Gulf of 
Mexico. After the West Florida revolution of 
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1810, the U.S. claimed the coastal strip of Missis- 
sippi as having been included in the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803, and it was annexed in 1813. 
The portion east of the Pearl River was joined 
to the Mississippi Territory. Mississippi was ad- 
mitted to the Union on Dec. ro, 1817. 

The new state entered a period of rapid devel- 
opment. Most of the Indians were removed from 
their lands, and a great plantation empire arose, 
based on slavery and cotton. After the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, Mississippi was 
the second state to secede from the Union (Jan. 
9, 1861). The battles of Iuka, Corinth, Brices 
Cross Roads, and Harrisburg took place in 
Mississippi, but the really decisive struggle was 
Vicksburg. After a 47-day siege, the Confederate 
commander, Gen. John C. Pemberton, surrend- 
ered to Gen. U. S. Grant, and the entire length 
of the Mississippi River was opened to the 
Union. 

After the war, practically all white voters were 
disqualified for a time. Local politicians, called 
scalawags, and Northerners, called carpetbaggers, 
manipulated the votes of the uneducated freed- 
men. The state was readmitted to the Union in 
1870. Money was spent lavishly, and the state 
soon had an enormous debt; but in 1876 the 
Reconstruction regime was ousted. 

During the opening years of the 20th century, 
another tragedy struck Mississippi, as the boll 
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weevil destroyed one year's cotton crop after 
another. In desperation, farmers turned to other 
crops, and to livestock, orchard farming, and 
forest products to make a living. In World War 
I, during which 62,566 Mississippians served in 
the armed forces, Camp Shelby and Payne Field 
were established to train soldiers and fliers for 
the Army. In World War II, thousands of avia- 
tors and mechanics received their training at air 
bases in Biloxi (Keesler Field), Columbus, and 
Greenville. Camp Shelby was operated as an in- 
duction center, The state contributed 226,569 
men and women to the services. Cotton remains 
the leading product of Mississippi, but in the 
years since World War II Mississippians have 
redoubled their efforts to attract industry and 
have introduced more varied types of farming, 
and today the state enjoys a growing industrial 
prosperity. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Mississippi Scheme or mississipr1 BUBBLE, a 
plan poe by John Law (q.v.) in 1717 for 
the colonization and commercial exploitation of 
the Mississippi Valley. The enterprise aroused 
popular enthusiasm, and the French government 
issued paper money to its creditors, who im- 
mediately invested in the venture, Selling at a 
premium for a time, the stock later declined, 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Nome and Type Size and Location 


Natchez Trace Parkway les- 


tablished 1938) in Tennessee and Alaboma 


20,200 acres in Mississippi; the remainder 


Ackio Battleground National 
Monument (established 1938) 


Brices Cross Roods National 
bate iad Site (established 


Tupelo National Battlefield 
Site (established 1929) 


Vicksburg ‘National Military 
Park (established 1899) 


Bienville National Forest les- 
tablished 1936) 


De Soto National Forest les- 
tablished 1936) 


Holly Springs National Forest 
(established 1936) 


Homochitto National Forest 
lestablished 1936) 


Clarkco Stat rk e 
a sn Park lestab. 


Hugh Whit i 
fegh White, State Pork les 


RA free State Park (estab- 
Moeve State Park (estab- 
‘led ne State Park testab- 
rel State Park (established 


Tishomi je 
lanei ingo State Park (estab 


49 acres near Tupelo (U.S, 78) 
1 acre near Baldwyn (U.S. 45; state 348) 


1 acre near Tupelo (U.S. 45, 78; state 4) 


1,650 acres near Vicksburg (U,S. 61, 80; 

state 27) 

382,820 acres east of Jackson (U.S, 80; 

state 13, 15, 21, 35) 

1,213,740 acres south of Hattiesburg 

(U.S. 11, 49, 98; state 13, 26, 55, 57) 
res northwest of New Albany 

rene state 4, 6, 7, 30, 349, 370) 

373,495 acres east of Natchez (U.S. 84, 

98; state 20, 33, 550, 563) 

792 acres south of Meridian (U.S. 45) 


695 acres east of Grenada lofi U.S. 51) 
state 333) 

1,620 acres southwest of McComb 
(state 24, 48) 

562 acres south of Morton (off U.S. 80; 
state 13, 35) 

740 acres northeast of Batesville (off 
U.S. 51; state 61, 315) 

800 acres south of Hattiesburg (U.S. 49) 


1,541 acres at Tishomingo (state 25) 


Points of Interest 


Old Indian Trail between Natchez, Miss, and Noshvil 
retraced by a modern highway; transportation link in pior 
Site of victory of Chickasaw Indians and British traders over a 
French and Choctaw Indian force (1736) 

Site of victory of Confederate cavalry under Gen, Nathan B. 
Forrest (1864) 


Site of the bottle of Tupelo (1864) 


ions taken by Grant after a 47-day siege (1863), giving 
Ihe sen control ihe Mississippi River 
Second-growth pine and hardwood forest; management demon- 
tration areas; camping, hiking 
Ashe Forest Nursery; Harrison Experimental Forest; dog field 
trials 
lorge erosion gullies; erosion-control projects; bird-dog field 
toy hiking, camping 
One of the nation's finest naturol timber-growing sites, picturesque 
eroded country near Natchez 
low ridges with variety of trees and shrubbery; lake with 
beach; fishing, picnicking; camping 
Grenada Dom ond Reservoir 


Noture trails; playgrounds 
125-ocre lake; booting; nature trails; playgrounds; camping 
Nature trails; playgrounds 

Boating; swimming; fishing; nature trails 


Bear Creek divides pork; swimming; fishing; comping 
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JOHN LAW 
Planner of the ill-fated Mississippi Scheme 


After an unsuccessful struggle to avert the com- 
pany’s bankruptcy (1720), Law fled from 
France. Responsibility for redeeming the paper 
currency and stock issued to shareholders was 
assumed by the government. Although the 
scheme was a financial failure, it stimulated 
settlement in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mississippi, university or, a coeducational 
state institution of higher learning near Oxford, 
Miss., opened in 1848 and coeducational since 
1882. It comprises a Coll. of Liberal Arts, a 
graduate school, and schools of commerce and 
business administration, education, engineering, 
law, and pharmacy. It also has schools of medi- 
cine and nursing at Jackson, Miss. The library 
has more than 228,000 volumes. The annual stu- 
dent enrollment totals ca. 4,500, and there are 
some 500 members of the faculty. The physical 
plant is valued at $22,250,000. 

Missolonghi (mis--Jéng’gi), or MrsoLoncut, 
Or MESOLONGION, a town and port in Greece on 
the Gulf of Patras. The stronghold of the Greek 
revolutionaries in the rgth-century Greek war 
of independence, it resisted a Turkish siege in 
1822 and held out courageously against a sec- 
ond siege (1825-26) before it was captured by 
the Turks. Lord Byron (q.v.), who had come to 
Missolonghi to aid the Greek patriots, died here 
in 1824. Population, ca. 13,800. 
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Missoula (mi-200'/a), a city in Montana, seat 
of Missoula County, on Clark Fork of the 
Columbia River, 95 m. n.w. of Helena. It is on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
the Northern Pacific R.R.’s and is the commer- 
cial hub of a mining, farming, and lumbering 
region. Its industries include lumber mills, 
breweries, railroad shops, and a beet-sugar re- 
finery. Missoula is the educational center of the 
state; it is the seat of Montana State Univ. It is 
also headquarters for Region 1 of the U.S. 
Forest Service. The first settlement on the site 
was made in 1865, and the city was incorporated 
in 1889. Population, 1940, 18,449; in 1950, 
22,485. 

Missouri (mi-zd0r’i), the longest river in the 
U.S. and the chief western tributary of the 
Mississippi River, 2,465 m. long, and formed 
at Three Forks, Mont. by the confluence of 
the Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson rivers. The 
Missouri flows north, and then east into North 
Dakota, where it turns gradually south. It 
passes through South Dakota, forms the east- 
ern boundary of Nebraska, part of the eastern 
boundary of Kansas, and almost all of the west- 
ern boundary of Iowa. At Kansas City, Mo., 
where it meets the Kansas River, it turns east, 
and at Missouri’s eastern border, ca, 12 m. N. 
of St. Louis, it enters the Mississippi River. 

The Missouri is navigable to Ft. Benton, 
Mont., ca. 2,285 m. from its mouth. The prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Missouri are the Yellow- 
stone, the James, the Cheyenne, the Niobrara, 
the Big Sioux, the Platte, the Kansas, the Grand, 
and the Osage. Among the cities on its banks 
(from its source to its mouth) are Great Falls, 
Bismarck, Pierre, Sioux City, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, 
and Jefferson City. 2 

The mouth of the river was discovered in 
1673 by Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet and 
explored from its source to its headwaters by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark (gav) 
in 1804-06. The Missouri soon became an im- 
portant route for fur traders, for the Mormons 
going to Utah, and for settlers on their way to 
Oregon and California. In 1946 under congres- 
sional authorization construction was begun on 
the Missouri River Basin Project to prevent 
floods, irrigate land, produce hydroelectric 
power, and improve navigation. By the late 
1950's, about half of the project had been 
completed. 

Missouri, a state in the West North Central 
section of the U.S., one of the major farm areas 
in the country, producing corn, cotton, wheat, 
and livestock, and an outstanding manufactur- 
ing area. Missouri ranks first among the states 
in the mining of lead and has rich deposits of 
iron. 


Rivers have been dominant in Missouri’s his- 
tory, economy, and culture. The Mississippi 
River, forming Missouri’s eastern boundary, 
linked the state’s economy and interests with 
those of the South. The Missouri River, form- 
ing Missouri’s western boundary in the north 
and then slicing through the state to empty into 
the Mississippi, was a chief route of the western 
pioneers and directed some Missouri interests 
toward the West. 

Missouri is located almost in the center of the 
mid-continental U.S. It is equidistant from the 
northern and southern boundaries of the mid- 
continental U.S. and about midway between the 
Rockies and the East Coast. The state is bounded 
on the nN. by Iowa; on the z. by Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee; on the s. by Arkansas; 
and on the w. by Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. Missouri ranks roth in size and 13th 
in population, according to the 1958 estimates 
of civilian population (Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia included in both rankings). 
The state’s name probably comes from an Al- 
Zonquian word meaning “canoe owner,” origi- 
nally applied to a Sioux Indian tribe, then to 
the Missouri River. Missouri’s nickname is the 
“Show Me State.” 
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— 
location Between 89°10’ and 95°48’ W. long. ond 
34°30’ and 40°35‘ N. lat. as 
Area 69.674 sq. m 
land 69,226 sq. m. 
Inland water 448 sq. m. 
Greatest extent; 
North to south ca. 308 m, 
Eost to west co. 328 m, 
Population (1950) 3,954,653 
Capital city Jeflerson City 
Highest point Toum Souk Mt, (1,772 ft) 
Lowest point St. Francis River (230 fr) 
Admitted 10 the Union 
(24th stated 1821 
Song “Missouri Woltz," words by J. R. Shannon, 
music arranged by Frederick Knight 
logon 
Flower Hawthorne 
Bird Bluebird 
Motto Solus Populi Suprema Lex Esto (latin, 
meoning "Let the Welfare of the People 
Be the Supreme Low") 
Flog See color plate in Vol. XI 


GEOGRAPHY 


Glacial plains occupy the part of Missouri north 
of the Missouri River, an area typified by rolling 
prairie and fertile farm lands (loessal deposits). 
This prairie is drained by many streams, and 
ranges in elevation from ca. 1,200 ft. in Mercer 
County in the west to 500 ft. in the east. Coal 
fields underlie almost all but the eastern part of 
the region, which is also a major producer of 
corn and livestock, the black prairie of the north- 
east forming part of the corn belt. 

South of the Missouri River stretches the well- 
forested Ozark highland region, a rolling, 
eroded plateau covering some 30,000 sq. m. and 
a favorite area of tourists and sportsmen. The 
main ridge of the Ozarks begins in southern 
Illinois and runs in a southwesterly direction 
across Missouri and northern Arkansas and into 
Texas, increasing in elevation most of the way. 
Missouri’s two highest points, Taum Sauk Mt. 
(1,772 ft.) and Cedar Gap Plateau (1,683 ft.), 
are prominent features of this ridge. The blue 
springs of the Big Spring country are also 
located in the Ozarks, The state's largest spring 
is Big Spring, in Carter County; the second- 
largest, Greer Spring, in Oregon County. To 
the southwest in the Ozarks are many interest- 
ing limestone caves, including Marvel Cave, 
near Branson. 

Rich delta farm lands, timber lands, and 
some marshland form the southeastern lowland 
region or “boot-heel” corner of Missouri. The 
Mississippi Embayment below Cape Girardeau 
is an extension of the Gulf coastal plain; the 
state's biggest cash crop, long-staple cotton, is 
raised here. The area is also well known for its 
melon and soybean crops, and is rapidly be- 
coming the garden-vegetable production center 
of the state. 

The western prairie region lies north and 
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west of the Ozarks in the west central part of 
Missouri, between Kansas City and Joplin. This 
area is part of the Great Plains and is locally 
called the Scarfed or Osage Plains. Coal fields 
underlie most of the region. To the immediate 
west of the Ozarks is the Springfield Plateau 
or Old Plains, a region of dairy and poultry 
farming and grain production. 

The upper Mississippi River basin, divided 
into five smaller basins, drains the northeastern 
part of the state. The Missouri River basin, 
divided into 25 smaller basins, drains the north- 
eastern area of Missouri, the northern section 
of the Ozarks, and the eastern part of the Great 
Plains. The southern Ozarks and southeastern 
corner of the state are drained by the lower 
Mississippi basin and its 24 smaller basins. 
Southwest Missouri is drained by the Arkansas 
River basin, largely through the Spring and 
Elk rivers. Other important rivers include the 
Platte, Grand, and Chariton, and their tribu- 
taries, draining the prairies of the north; the 
Gasconade, which flows north from the Ozarks 
to the Missouri; the Meramec and St. Francis, 
which flow from the Ozarks to the Mississippi; 
and the Black, Current, and White rivers, which 
flow from the Ozarks into Arkansas to join the 
Arkansas River en route to the Mississippi. 

Among Missouri’s chief points of interest are 
former President Harry S. Truman's birthplace 
in Lamar and Mark Twain's birthplace in 
Florida, now a museum. Other places of historic 
note include four Civil War forts—A, B, C, and 
D—which guarded the Mississippi River and 
protected the mouth of the Ohio from the Con- 
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federates, at Cape Girardeau; Ft. Davidson, 
north of Ironton, site of the Civil War battle 
of Pilot Knob; the Old Court House in St. 
Louis, where the Dred Scott case was tried and 
where slaves once were sold at auction; Spring- 
field National Cemetery, Springfield, the only 
cemetery in the nation where Union and Con- 
federate soldiers are buried side by side; Wilson 
Creek Battlefield, near Springfield, site of a 
Civil War engagement in which 2,500 men died; 
Altenberg, in Parry County, a German com- 
munity established in 1839; Anderson House, 
Lexington, built in 1857 ahd used as a Civil 
War hospital, now a museum; Bethel, in Shelby 
County, a German communal settlement of 1845- 
79; and the 4oo-ft.-long, 35-ft.-high Indian Mound 
near Caruthersville, one of the state’s biggest 
Indian mounds. 


Normal temperature, St. Louis 


Jonvary 33,3° F, 

Joly 80.6° F, 

Annual mean $7.3° F. 
Latest frost, St. Louis May 2 
Earliest frost, St, Lovis Oct. 14 
Precipitation, St Louis 

Jonvary 2.32 in, 

July 291 in, 

Annual 37.86 in, 
Average growing season, St, Louis 210 days 


Climate: Missouri has a relatively moderate 
climate. Winters generally have several extended 
periods of severe cold and snow; summers always 
have periods of hot, humid weather. Western 
Missouri has suffered long spells of drought; and 
blizzards, tornadoes, and floods are not unusual. 


MISSOURI FARM LAND 


Courtesy Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 
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; Naturat Resources 

Missouri's most important mineral resource is 
lead, which is mined in the southeast and south- 
west. Missouri ranks first among the states in lead 
output, in 1956 having furnished 40 per cent of 
the total U.S. production, or 123,783 short tons. 
It ranks second among the states in production of 
barite, found especially in Washington County. 
Iron Mt., although largely worked out, still yields 
some ore; but a recent discovery of a rich iron- 
ore deposit in the Pea Ridge Mt. area gives prom- 
ise of important yields. Other important minerals 
are cement, stone, lime, coal, and zinc. Missouri 
generally ranks second in the country in output 
of bituminous sandstone and of lime—limestone 
being the state’s chief quarry product. Dolomite, 
a form of limestone, is found in a number of 
places. Coal underlies 25,000 sq. m. of the north 
central, northwest, and west central areas. Mis- 
souri ranks third in the country in production 
of fire clay. Other’ important quarry products 
include pink granite, marble, and tripoli. Mis- 
souri has an oil and gas field along the Kansas 
border. 

Missouri has more than 20 rivers suitable for 


hydroelectric development, and considerably less 
than half of this potential is in use to date. The 
Bagnell Dam, which transforms part of the 
Osage River into the Lake of the Ozarks, has 
an electric production capacity of 400,000,000 
kw. hr, annually, Other important dams, all 
on the White River, are Powersite Dam, which 
creates Lake Taneycomo; Bull Shoals Dam; and 
the Table Rock and Norfolk projects, both under 
construction in 1959. 

Much of the once timber-rich Ozarks has 
been cut over, but second-growth timber has 
appeared with the aid of a state conservation 
program. The Ozarks still produce hardwoods 
for furniture, including oak, walnut, maple, 
sweetgum, cypress, cherry, hickory, sycamore, 
and poplar. 


Missouri's Economy 


Manufacturing has surpassed agriculture to be- 
come Missouri’s largest employer, accounting for 
22 per cent of the 1,521,778 workers in the state's 
labor force in 1950. In 1956 the manufacture 
of transportation equipment was the largest seg- 
ment of the manufacturing economy in number 


SIGHTS OF MISSOURI CITIES 

The Truman Library (above left), at Independence, is 
the repository of the Presidential papers and memo- 
rabilia of Harry S. Truman’s administration (Wide 
World Photo). The statue of the “Pioncer Mother” 
(above), in Kansas City, commemorates the hardy 
women who helped to open the Midwest to settlement, 
The St. Louis skyline is visible through the arch of the 
Eads Bridge (left) across the Mississippi River, built 
in 1869-74. The Liberty Memorial (below), in Kansas 
City, honors the servicemen of World War I (photos 
courtesy Ewing Galloway) 


we 


THE OSAGE RIVER'S MAN-MADE LAKE OF THE OZARKS 


a wah 


Bagnell Dam, built to provide power, created a lake 130 m. long (MASSIE—Missouri Resources Div.) 


CIVIL WAR IRON FURNACE AT ST. JAMES 

ough it was admitted to the Union as a slave- 

fs ing state, Missouri did not join the Confederacy, 

i ee activity prevented it from contributing 

R of its agricultural and industrial products to the 
lorthern war machine 


MARBLE FROM THE CARTHAGE QUARRY (right) 


Limestone is one of Missouri's important mineral re- 
Sources (MASSIE—Missouri Resources Div.) 


Ts Eva ay a 
OLD-FASHIONED TURNER MILL NEAR ALTON 
Pioneer mementoes and the beautiful streams, hills, 
and forests of the Ozark Mts. are among the state’s 
chief tourist sights (MASSIE—Missouri Resources Div.) 
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of employees and in total payroll, although its 
$51,654,000 value added by manufacture- was 
second to the $558,744,000 in value added by the 
manufacture of food and allied products. Other 
major manufactures include chemicals and 
chemical products; electrical and other ma- 
chinery; shoes, leather, and leather goods; 
apparel; fabricated metal products and primary 
metals; stone, clay, and glass products; pulp 
and paper and paper products; and furniture 
and fixtures. Printing and publishing is a major 
industry. Missouri leads the world in production 
of corncob pipes. The value added by all forms 
of manufacture in 1956 totaled $3,135,377,000, 
placing Missouri 13th in the nation. 

About 20 per cent of Missouri’s workers are 
employed in the wholesale and retail trades, 
which together comprise the state’s second- 
largest employment field. 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries make up 
the third-largest employment sector, and Mis- 
souri ranks eighth among the states as a farm- 
ing area. The proportion of its workers em- 
ployed in some phase of agriculture (17.5 per 
cent in 1950) is appreciably higher than the 
national average (12.2 per cent). In 1954 the 
state was fifth in number of farms; there were 
201,614, totaling 34,195,379 acres, with an aver- 
age of 169.6 acres per farm. 

Missouri ranks eighth among the states in the 
production of corn, its largest crop, most of 
which goes for livestock feed within the state. 
The 1957 corn harvest totaled 151,000,000 bu. 
The production of cotton, the principal cash 
crop, totaled only 179,000 bales in 1957 but aver- 
aged 399,000 bales annually in the decade from 
1947 to 1956. Missouri ranks ninth in the coun- 
try in wheat production, harvesting 37,789,000 
bu. in 1957. Other important crops include soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, oats, and forage. Some 
tobacco is grown in west central Missouri, par- 
ticularly around Weston. 

Livestock is a Missouri mainstay. Missouri 
ranks fourth among the states in hogs on farms 
and seventh in cattle on farms. The state’s cen- 
tral prairies are well known for the raising of 
draft horses and the world-famous Missouri 
mules, as well as saddle horses, Sheep and goats 
are also raised; and dairying, poultry raising, 
and egg production are important. Cash income 
from farm marketings and government pay- 
ments totaled $1,020,042,000 in 1957. 

Of the country’s total mineral output for 
1956, Missouri contributed 0.94 per cent, valued 
at $163,693,000, thus ranking 23rd among the 
states, 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Missouri’s 1,937 m. of navigable rivers, the 
highest total of any state, help speed inter- and 
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intra-state commercial traffic along the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Ohio water routes. Missouri is 
served by a number of railroads. The first rail- 
road to operate in the state was the Pacific R.R, 
of Missouri (1852), now part of the Missouri 
Pacific R.R. Other railroads include the New 
York Central R.R., the Pennsylvania R.R., the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., the Burlington Lines, 
the Rock Island Lines, the Nickel Plate Road, 
the Illinois Central R.R., the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., the St. Louis Southwestern Ry., the 
Wabash R.R., and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
R.R. Railroad mileage in 1956 comprised 6,706 
m. The state’s paved roads totaled 94,074 m. in 
1957; the total road mileage was 110,583 m. All 
the principal cities have airfields. Missouri had 
79 radio stations, 17 television stations, and one 
regional radio network in 1959. The first news- 
paper published in the state was the St. Louis 
Missouri Gazette (1808). Among today’s leading 
newspapers are the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Globe-Democrat and the Kansas City Star and 
Times. 


POPULATION 


Missouri has 114 counties and the city of St. 
Louis. The state’s 1950 urban population com- 
prised 61.5 per cent of the total population; the 
rural population, 38.5 per cent. Between 1940 
and 1950, the urban population rose 16.8 per 
cent over that of 1940. The rural population, 
which declined in four of the five decades since 
the turn of the century, dropped an unpre 
cedented 8.7 per cent. More than half of the 
urban population lived in the urbanized areas of 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Missouri’s population 
was estimated at 4,271,000 on July 1, 1958. In 
1950 white persons numbered 3,655,593; of these, 
3,563,543 were native born and 92,050 were 
foreign born. Nonwhite persons totaled 299,060; 
out of this group, 297,088 were Negroes. Popu- 
lation density in 1950 averaged 57.1 per sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, in 
1950 were the Protestant and the Roman Catholic, 
with a small Jewish group. The predominant 
Protestant bodies were the Southern Baptist 
Convention; The Methodist Church; the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, International Convention; the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod; and the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. e 

Chief Cities: St. Louis, on the Mississippi 
River in east central Missouri, is the state’s 
largest city and the nation’s seventh-largest 
manufacturing city; it has widespread financial 
interests and many educational institutions; it 
is also a beer-brewing center. i3 

Kansas City, at the confluence of the Mis- 
souri and Kansas rivers, in west central Mis-. 
souri, the states second-largest city, is a 
major wheat-receiving point; it is prominent 1n 


POWER DAM ON THE WHITE RIVER, MISSOURI 
Forming Lake Taneycomo, the dam provides a recreational area in addition to generating power 


manufacturing, meat packing, and flour milling. 

St. Joseph, on the Missouri River in north- 
Western Missouri, is third in size, an agricultural 
trading center, and has a large livestock market. 

Springfield, in the Ozarks, the state’s fourth- 
largest city, is an agricultural trading center, a 
dairying and industrial city, and a center for 
the Ozark resort area. 

Jefferson City, on the Missouri River, is the 
state capital and a farm-trade center with con- 
siderable industry. 

Famous Men and Women: Benton, Thomas 
Hart (1782-1858), U.S. Senator (1821-51), advo- 
cate of “hard money” (therefore called “Old 
Bullion”), 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1889- _), painter of 
contemporary and historic Americana. 

Bingham, George Caleb (1811-79), painter of 
the American scene. 

Boone, Daniel (1734-1820), Pennsylyania-born 
frontiersman and explorer, who spent the last 
20 years of his life in Missouri. 

Bradley, Omar Nelson (1893- ), general, 
an Army commander in World War II and later 
Army chief of staff. 

Bridger, James (1804-81), Virginia-born fur 
trader, explorer, frontier guide. 

Carver, George Washington (1864?-1943)» 
Negro educator and agricultural scientist, who 
discovered many industrial uses of the peanut, 
the sweet potato, and the soybean. 

Chouteau, Jean Pierre (1758-1849), fur trader, 
who with his stepfather, Pierre Lacléde, founded 
St. Louis. His brother, René Auguste Chouteau 


(1749-1829), was also a pioneer and fur trader. 


Churchill, Winston (1871-1947), novelist, 
whose books include “The Crisis.” 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (1835-1910), 


humorist and author, who wrote under the 
name Mark Twain; creator of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns (1888- ), St. Louis- 
born poet and playwright, who became a British 
subject. 

Hughes, Langston (1902. —_), author, whose 
themes are largely concerned with American 
Negro life. 

James, Jesse Woodson (1847-82), leader of an 
outlaw band that robbed banks and trains for 
about 15 years before he was killed by one of 
his henchmen. 


McAfee, Mildred Helen (1900- ), educa- 
tor, president of Wellesley Coll. (1936-48), 
director of the Women’s Naval Reserve 


(1942-46). 

Nicbuhr, Reinhold (1892- 
and educator. 

Pershing, John Joseph (1860-1948), U.S. com- 
mander-in-chief in France during World War I. 

Schurz, Carl (1829-1906), German-born editor 
and politician; U.S. Senator (1869-75); Secre- 
tary of the Interior (18 7-81). 

Truman, Harry S. (1884- 
dent of the U.S. (1945-52). 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 16. The state’s public-school 


), theologian 


), 33rd Presi- 
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system was established in 1853. Public-school 
enrollment totaled 772,200 in 1958. The leading 
state-supported institutions of higher learning 
include the Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, with 
the nation’s first school of journalism; and Lin- 
coln Univ., Jefferson City. There are also state 
colleges at Cape Girardeau, Kirksville, Mary- 
ville, Springfield, and Warrensburg. Among 
many private and denominational institutions 
are the Univ. of Kansas City; St. Louis Univ.; 
and Washington Univ., St. Louis. At the time 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision regarding 
desegregation, separate schools were maintained 
for white and Negro students. 

Cultural institutions include the Truman 
Memorial, Independence, with a library con- 
taining all the historical papers of the Truman 
administration. The St. Louis City Art Museum 
has collections ranging from the ancient to the 
modern, and the Jefferson Memorial, also in St. 
Louis, houses state historical materials and a 
15,000-item collection on Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
1927 trans-Atlantic flight. The St. Joseph Mu- 
seum, largely devoted to natural history, is 
especially notable for its material on Indians; 
the Kansas City Museum has dioramas of Kan- 
sas City and exhibits of natural history and 
anthropology; and the State Museum, Jefferson 
City, has exhibits of historical subjects and Mis- 
souri’s natural resources and a large collection 
of Indian artifacts. The William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery of Art and the Mary Atkins Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Kansas City, feature collec- 
tions of fine art; and the library of the Univ. 
of Kansas City has a collection of Americana, 
particularly on the surrounding area. 


GOVERNMENT 


Missouri is governed under provisions of a 
constitution adopted in 1945. The constitution 
gives executive authority to a governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, secretary of state, auditor, at- 
torney general, and treasurer, each elected to a 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Pony Express Commemoration 
Annual Dogwood Festival 
National Music Week 

Apple Blossom Festival 

Ozark Jubilee 

State Fair 

Ozark Empire Fair 

Four-State Harvest Festival 


National Horse Show 


Missouri Day 
Veiled Prophet Parade 


American Royal Horse Show 
lo Guignolée Festival 


Third week in April; St. Joseph 
First week end in May; Camdenton 
May 4-10; Warrensburg 

May; St. Joseph 

May 26-27; Poplar Bluf 

late August; Sedalia 

August; Springfield 

First week in September; St. 
Joseph 

First week in October; St. Lovis 
First Monday in October; state- 
wide 


First Tuesday after first Monday 
in October; St. Lovis 

October; Kansas City 

Dec, 31; Ste. Genevieve and Old 
Mines; French New Yeor's Eve 
celebration 
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four-year term and each, except the governor, 
eligible to succeed himself. The legislature con- 
sists of a senate of 34 members, elected for four- 
year terms (one half renewable every two years), 
and a house of representatives of 157 members 
(maximum 200), elected biennially. The legis- 
lature meets in Jefferson City, the capital city, 
for regular sessions on the first Wednesday after 
the first day of January in the odd-numbered 
years. The length of the regular session is five 
months. The supreme court consists of seven 
members (a chief and six associate justices), 
elected for 12-year terms. The clected judges of 
the courts of appeals serve for 12 years and 
those of the circuit courts for six years. The 
judicial system also includes courts of criminal 
causes and of common pleas. The state is repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators 
and 11 Representatives. 


History 


Missouri’s earliest inhabitants probably were 
the primitive Bluff Dwellers, who lived in caves 
in present-day Taney, Stone, Barry, McDonald, 
and Newton counties. Later Indian inhabitants 
included the Mound Builders, some of whose 
burial mounds are extant throughout the state. 
Three Algonquian tribes—the Sauk, Fox, and 
Illinois—lived in northeastern Missouri during 
the colonial period. The rest of the area was 
inhabited by Siouan tribes. 

The first white man to visit the area probably 
was the Spanish explorer Fernando de Soto, in 
1541. Two French-Canadian traders, Pierre 
d'Esprit and Médard Chouart, explored the area 
in 1658-59. Father Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Joliet (1673) and René Robert Cavelier, Sieur 
de La Salle (1682) probably were the next ex- 
plorers. La Salle claimed the entire Mississippi 
basin for France. Fur traders and missionary 
priests explored extensively during the following 
decades, and several temporary missions and 
trading posts were established. The first white 
settlement in Missouri was the St. Francis Xavier 
mission (1700-03), on the site of St. Louis. Re- 
ports of rich silver deposits led to prospecting 
and some mining development in southeastern 
Missouri in 1715-20 by the Company of the West 
and its successor, the Royal Company of the 
Indies. Lead was found, but no silver, and the 
Mississippi Bubble burst in 1720. The first 
permanent white settlement, Ste. Genevieve, was 
established by the French, before 1750. 

Missouri became a Spanish possession in 1762, 
when France secretly ceded the Louisiana terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi to Spain. Situated 
at a new international boundary, Missouri devel- 
oped rapidly, largely through trade with the 
Indians. Its French residents and Spanish offi- 
cials sided with the colonies in the Revolution- 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


George Washington Carver 
National Monument lestab- 
lished 1951) 

Jefferson Notional Expansion 
Memorial (established 1935) 
Clark Notional Forest (estab- 
lished 1939) 

Mark Twain National Forest 
(established 1939) 


Alley Spring State Park (es- 
tablished 1924) 

Arrow Rock State Park (estab- 
lished 1926) 

Bennett Spring State Park les- 
tablished 1924) 


Big Spring State Park (estob- 
lished 1924) 


Cuivre River State Park (estab- 
lished 1946) 

Knob Noster State Park les- 
tablished 1946) 

lake of the Ozarks State Park 
lestablished 1946) 

Mork Twain State Park lestob- 
lished 1924) 

Meramec State Park and For- 
est (established 1926) 
Montauk State Park 
lished 1926) 

Pershing State Park 
lished 1938) 

Roaring River State Park les- 
tablished 1926) 

Round Spring State Park and 
Forest (established 1934) 


lestob- 


lestab- 


Sam A, Baker State Park and 
Forest (established 1927) 


Washington State Park lestab- 
lished 1932) 


210 acres south of Joplin loff ` U.S, 71) 


83 acres in St. Louis (U.S. 40, 61, 66, 67) 


1,972,291 ocres in the southeast (U.S. 
60, 67; stote 14, 19, 80) 


1,349,537 acres in south central Missouri 
(U.S. 61, 63, 66, 67; state 8, 14, 17, 32, 
39, 49, 72, 86, 125) 


427 acres 6 m. W. of Eminence (off U.S. 
19; state 106) 


35 acres 18 m. N.W. of Boonville (off 
U.S. 40; state 41) 


574 acres 12m. W. of Lebanon (state 64) 


4,576 acres 4 m, S.E. of Van Buren (U,S. 
60; stote 103) 


5,802 acres § m. E. of Troy (U.S, 61; 
state 47) 


3,500 acres 8 m. E. of Warrensburg 
(U.S, 50) 


16,500 acres north of Camdenton (U.S. 
54; stote 134) 

1,185 acres 10 m. W. of Perry (state 
107, 154) 

7,153 acres 4 m. E. of Sullivan (U.S. 66, 


na 
754 ocres 21 m. S.W. of Solem istote 
19) 
1,800 acres 2 m. W. of Laclede (U.S, 36) 
2,946 ocres 7 m. S. of Cassville (state 
na 


76 acres 12 m. N, of Eminence (state 19) 


7,178 acres 3 m, N. of Patterson lofi 
U.S. 67; state 143) 


1,101 acres 3 m. W. of DeSoto (state 12) 


Birthploce of the Negro scientist; springs, grove of trees, and 
fomily groves 


Commemorates the territorial expansion of the U.S. and persons 
and events connected with it 

Ozark Mts. springs, swift streams; redbud and dogwood blossoms 
in season 


Ozark Mis; coves, rock cairns, and springs 


Ozark highlands; Jack's Fork River; spring with doily flow of 
55,000,000 gal.; old gristmill; swimming, fishing, comping 


Historic tavern; old academy; museum; Santa Fe Trail 


Niangua River; spring with daily flow of 71,000,000 gol.; old mill; 
trout hatchery; swimming, booting, fishing; camping ond picnic 
orea 

largest single spring in the U.S. with 543,000,000 gol. daily; Ozark 
scenery; river flatboat trips; bathing, fishing, camping 


Popular recreational orea 
Popular recreational oreo 


State's biggest loke (artificial); bathing, fishing, boating; camp- 

grounds 

Mar Twain's birthplace and memorabilia; comping, picnicking, 
ing 

Meramec River gorge; springs ond naturol caverns, including 

Fisher Cove; 200 ond nature museum; recreational facilities 

Spring, source of Current River with daily flow of 41,000,000 gal.; 

museum; trout fishing, bird watching 

Gen, John J. Pershing's birthplace; beautiful scenery; picnic ond 

camp areas 

Spring, source of Roaring River, with flow of 28,000,000 gal. 

doily; trout hatchery; lake and pool; recreation area 

Current River; spring with daily flow of 18,000,000 gal.; natural 

bridge; limestone cliffs; float trips on river; fishing, bathing, 

comping 

Junction of Big Creek and St, Francis rivers; deep gorge; picnic 

‘and camping grounds 

Indian petroglyphs; cedars; camping, fishing 


ary War. Spanish rule ended when Napoleon 
won the Louisiana territory back for France in 
1800. Upper Louisiana, including Missouri, was 


croachment of settlements on their hunting 
grounds led in 1811 to the Indian War, which 


was settled by peace treaties in 1815-16. 


Missouri was organized as a territory in 1812 
but found itself caught in the dispute between 
the slave and free states when it sought state- 
hood. In 1820 Congress accepted the Missouri 


se, 


transferred formally to the U.S. in 1804 as part 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Immigration to Missouri accelerated after the 
purchase, but Indian antagonism over the en- 


MISSOURI LANDMARKS 

Mark Twain's home (left), in Hannibal, and the site 
of Tom Sawyer's famous fence (Massie—Missouri Re- 
sources Div.). The City Art Museum (above). St. 
Louis (St. Louis Chamber of Commerce) 


Courtesy Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 


BIG SPRING STATE PARK, MISSOURI 
One of the largest springs in the world, it has a daily flow of 543,000 gal. 


Compromise, as a result of which Missouri chose 
to enter the Union as a slave state and was 
admitted in 1821. 

The stream of settlers to Missouri included 
slave owners and antislavery groups. Germans 
started settling in St. Louis after 1830, and the 
state soon had many Irish, English, Polish, Swiss, 
Bohemian, and Italian immigrants. Mormons 
flocked to Missouri after 1831, when Inde- 
pendence was designated headquarters for their 
church. Their neighbors became hostile, how- 
ever, and within the next five years drove the 
Mormons from Jackson and Clay counties. 
When Mormons continued to pour into Mis- 
souri from the East despite this persecution, the 
hostility became so intense that in 1838 Gov. 
Lilburn W. Boggs called out the militia. As a 
result, the Mormons moved from Missouri to 
Illinois early in 1839. 

Historically, Missouri had ties with both the 
South and the North. As a jumping-off point 
for western pioneers, it also built up strong 
links with the West. The Oregon Trail, opened 
by trappers leaving from Independence, helped 
make St. Louis a world fur center. The Santa 
Fe Trail led from Franklin to the Southwest; 
and in 1860-61 St. Joseph was the eastern end 
of the Pony Express mail route. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found Mis- 
souri sympathies divided. Governor Claiborn F. 
Jackson, clashing with the commander of Fed- 
eral forces in Missouri, called out staté troops 
in June 1861 and moved the capital southward 


from Jefferson City. His forces were defeated 
in the battle of Boonville (June 17, 1861), but 
later the same year pro-Southern troops won 
battles at Carthage, Wilson’s Creek, and Lex- 
ington. During Jackson’s absence, he was ousted 
by the pro-Union state convention, which had 
reconvened and established a provisional govern- 
ment, thereby keeping Missouri in the Union. 
Refugee members of the legislature, favoring 
the South, met in Neosho in October 1861 and 
announced Missouri’s secession, but since a 
majority was not present the decision was not 
held legal. 

Missouri supplied 40,000 Confederate and 110,- 
000 Union troops during the Civil War. The 
state was the scene of more than 1,150 battles 
or skirmishes, the third-greatest number of any 
state. The main forms of warfare were raids 
and guerrilla activity, such as those of the volun- 
teer Kansas companies—Jayhawkers, Kansas 
Freebooters, and Gallant Knights—and the op- 
posing Confederate sympathizers—William C. 
Quantrill, Cole Younger, and others. Confed- 
erate hopes for Missouri died with the defeat of 
Gen. Sterling Price at Westport late in 1864- A 
constitutional convention abolished slavery in 
1865, and Missouri thus became the first slave 
state to free its slaves. i 

Missouri underwent a tremendous industrial 
expansion in the years following the Civil War. 
Saint Louis celebrated the centennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase with a great exposition in 
1904. The state contributed 162,222 men and 


MISSOURI COMPROMISE 


women to the armed forces in World War I 
and 430,729 in World War Il. 

Missouri’s industry has boomed since World 
War Il, particularly the manufacture of food 
products; the state ranks among the top ten 
farming areas in the U.S.; and there has been 
a series of projects to realize the state’s hydro- 
electric potential. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Missouri Compromise, measures enacted by 
the U.S. Congress in 1820-21 to settle disputes 
over the extension of slavery in the regions west 
of the Mississippi River. When Missouri sought 
admission to the Union, there were 11 free 
states and rr slave states. To maintain this 
balance, Missouri was to be admitted as a slave 
state and Maine, seeking admission at the same 
time, as a free state. The establishment of any 
future slave states in the territory of the Louis- 
jana Purchase north of latitude 36° 30’ N. was, 
however, prohibited. When clauses in the Mis- 
souri state constitution, such as that forbidding 
the entry into the state of free Negroes, offended 
antislavery Congressmen, further compromise 
became necessary. Missouri finally agreed not 
to restrict the rights of Negro citizens and was 
admitted to the Union in 1821 (Maine had been 
admitted in 1820). In 1854 the Missouri Com- 
promise was abrogated by the Kansas-Nebraska 


(mi-zdor’iz), a tribe of the Chiwere 
group of the Siouan linguistic stock. Jacques 
Marquette found them living at the mouth of 
the Grand River, a tributary of the Missouri, in 
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1673. They remained there or in the immediate 
area until 1798, when they suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Sauk and Fox Indians 
and scattered to live for a time with the Oto, 
Osage, and Kansa. By 1805, they had recovered 
to some extent, and Lewis and Clark found 
them in villages south of the Platte River in 
Nebraska. Following another unfortunate war, 
this time with the Osage, some Missouris joined 
the Iowa, but most of them went to live with 
the Oto, participating with them in all treaties 
since 1830. They accompanied that tribe when 
it moved to Oklahoma in 1882 and have long 
been officially classed with the Oto. 

Missouri (mi-zdor’i), universrty oF, a coedu- 
cational state institution of higher learning at 
Columbia, Mo., founded in 1839. It comprises 
the Coll. of Agriculture and the schools of arts 
and science, business and public administration, 
education, engineering, forestry, journalism, law, 
medicine, nursing, social work, veterinary medi- 
cine, and a graduate school. It also has a campus 
at Rolla, Mo., with schools of mines and 
metallurgy and other branches of engineering. 
The library has more than 800,000 volumes. The 
annual student enrollment totals ca. 14,000, and 
there are some 800 members of the faculty. The 
value of the physical plant is about $90,000,000. 

Mistassini (mis-ta-sé’ni), Laxe, a lake in Can- 
ada, in south central Quebec Province. It is 
about 100 m. long and drains west via Rupert 
River to James Bay, through sparsely settled 
country. 

Mistletoe (mis’’/-to), the common name of 
three different genera of parasitic woody plants 
and of a family which comprises over 700 species 
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of parasitic, mostly tropical, plants. Originally 
applied to the European genus Viscum, the name 
was also given to American species now dis- 
tinguished botanically as Phoradendron (mean- 
ing “tree thief”), common in the Southern and 
Southwestern states. The third genus, Arceutho- 
bium, known as dwarf mistletoe, is parasitic on 
pines, spruces, and other conifers in the Far West. 

The European and Southern mistletoes grow 
chiefly on broad-leaf trees, such as apple and oak. 
A single plant consists of a bushy growth, with 
greenish stems a few feet long and with thick, 
narrow, greenish or brownish leaves. Mistletoes 
are able to carry on photosynthesis, but they ob- 
tain much of their food through rootlike struc- 
tures, called haustoria, which penetrate the living 
tissues of the hosts and tap their sap systems. 
Small flowers are followed by whitish, sticky 
berries. The seeds stick to the bills and feet of 
birds feeding on the berries and are carried to 
new host trees. 

Mistletoe has been a subject of superstition for 
thousands of years. Today, the main kinds are 
sold in quantities as Christmas decorations for 
reasons associated with one of the early traditions. 
As tree parasites, they are sometimes so abundant 
as to cause a great deal of damage. This is par- 
ticularly true for dwarf mistletoe on western 
pine and spruce. One state, Oklahoma, has mistle- 
toe as its state flower. 

Mistral (més tral’), rrévéric, poet, born in 
Maillane, France, Sept. 8, 1830; died there, March 
25, 1914. He first studied law, but grew inter- 
ested in the language of his native Provence and 
became a writer, His first idyll, “Mirèio” (1859), 
was honored by the French Acad. An epic poem, 
“Calendau” (1866), made him world-famous, 
and in 1904 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature (with José Echegaray Eiyaguiere). Mis- 
tral’s other important works include “Lis Isclo 
d'or” (“The Isles of Gold”), a volume of romances 
and songs; “Lou Trésor dou félibrige” (“The 
Treasury of the Félibrige”), an important liter- 
ary dictionary of the Provencal language; and 
“Moun Espelido,” translated as “Memoirs of 
Mistral.” 

Mistral (més-trdl’), caerra. See Alcayaga, 
Lucila, 

Mitchel (mich’el), youn, Irish nationalist, 
born in Dungiven, County Derry, Nov. 3, 1815; 
died in Dromalane, March 20, 1875. After study- 
ing at Trinity Coll, Dublin, and becoming a 
lawyer, he founded (1848) a newspaper to agitate 
for Irish freedom. Arrested and transported to 
Tasmania in the same year, he escaped to the 
U.S. in 1853, where (until 1865) he edited vari- 
ous newspapers supporting the Confederate cause. 
On his return to Ireland, he was elected (1875) 
to Parliament but was declared ineligible. 
His constituency promptly re-elected him, but 


Mitchel died before the issue could be appealed. 

Mitchell, county seat of Davison County, 
S.D., 68 m. w. of Sioux Falls. Surrounded by 
farming country, it is on the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R.’s. Principal buildings include the 
courthouse and Dakota Wesleyan Univ. It is a 
trading center for farm products, and its manu- 
factures include flour, brick, and cement products. 
The place was settled in 1879 and incorporated in 
1883. Population, 1950, 12,123. 

Mitchell, vonarp crant. See Marvel, Ik. 

Mitchell, james PauL, cabinet member, born 
in Elizabeth, N.J., Nov. 12, 1900. After obtaining 
a high-school education, he worked at various 
jobs, finally becoming a personnel worker with 
the Western Electric Co. He later became director 
of labor relations for the Works Progress Admin. 
in New York City. When his superior, Gen. 
Brehon Somervell (g.v.) went to Washington in 
1940 to head the Army’s construction program, 
he took Mitchell with him as labor relations di- 
rector. Mitchell returned to private industry in 
1945 as personnel director for the merchandising 
firm of R. H. Macy & Co. and then became 
(1947) a vice president of Bloomingdale Bros. In 
April 1953 President Eisenhower appointed him 
Asst. Secretary of the Army in charge of man- 
power and later made him Secretary of Labor 
(Oct. 8, 1953). 

Mitchell, youn, labor leader, born in Braid- 
wood, Ill., Feb. 4, 1870; died in New York City, 
Sept. 9, 1919. Self-educated, he worked in his 
youth in coal mines at Braidwood. After visiting 
Colorado and Wyoming, he returned to mining 
at Spring Valley, Ill., where he became an active 
and influential member of the Knights of Labor. 
An early member of the United Mine Workers of 
America (organized 1890), he later was president 
of that union (1898-1908). He did much to arouse 
public favor toward the eight-hour work day and 
the adoption of arbitration in labor-management 
relations. In 1902 he aided materially in the arbi- 
tration of coal strikes in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania and in 1915 was made chairman of the 
Industrial Commission of the State of New York. 

Mitchell, MARGARET (mrs. JOHN MARSH), au- 
thor, born in Atlanta, Ga., in 1900; died there, 
Aug. 16, 1949. She was educated at Washington 
Sem., Atlanta, and at Smith Coll. She became a 
member of the Sunday magazine staff of the 
Atlanta Journal (1922-26), and during the fol- 
lowing ten years (1926-36) wrote her-only novel, 
“Gone With the Wind.” The book brought her 
a fortune and an international reputation and 
won a number of awards, including the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1937. This work, a historical romance 
which vividly reconstructed the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods as they affected the Con- 
federacy, is hardly a great novel, but it does 
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possess, much charm, a good narrative pace, and 
excellent characterization. Extremely popular, 
the book has been translated into 30 languages 
and sold in some 40 countries, with total sales 
running into the millions, thus placing it among 
the handful of all-time best sellers. It was made 
into a successful motion picture, featuring Vivien 
Leigh and Clark Gable in the leading roles of 
Scarlet O'Hara and Rhett Butler. 

Mitchell, maria, mathematician and astrono- 
mer, born in Nantucket, Mass., Aug. 1, 1818; 
died June 28, 1889. Her father was a teacher of 
astronomy, in which she became interested at an 
carly age. In 1847 she discovered a small comet, 
calculated its elements, and was awarded a gold 
medal by the King of Denmark and another 
medal by the Republic of San Marino. Soon after, 
she was employed by the U.S. Coast Survey, aided 
in compiling the American Nautical Almanac, 
and in 1857 visited Europe. She became professor 
of astronomy at Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
in 1865, which position she held until 1888. 

Mitchell, sizas wem, author and neurologist, 
born in Philadelphia, Pa. Feb. 15, 1829; died 
Jan. 4, 1914. Several American and foreign scien- 
tific societies elected him to positions of honor, 
and he was for some time president of the Coll. 
of Physicians. His writings include “Hints to the 
Overworked,” “In War Times,” “In the Forest,” 
“How to Make Fat and Blood,” “Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker,” and “The Adventures of Frangois.” 

Mitchell, witt1aM, army officer, born at Nice, 
France, Dec. 29, 1879; died, Feb. 19, 1936. “Billy” 
Mitchell entered the American Army as a private 
at the age of 19. Serving through the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine Insurrection, 
in Alaska, and on the Mexican border, he later 
fought for France during World War I (1914-17) 
and, upon the entry of the U.S. into the war, be- 
came commander of the A.E.F. air forces (1917- 
18). He did notable service by leading successful 
air attacks, and, in 1920, was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier general in the air service. Five years 
later he was court-martialed and suspended from 
the service because of his criticism of the weak- 
ness of American military and naval aviation. 
The advocacy of a powerful air force, independ- 
ent of the services, which he expressed in his 
“Our Air Force” (1921), “Winged Defense” 
(1925), and “Skyways” (1930) was proved to 
be sound and farsighted by the events of World 
War II, RUTH MITCHELL, his sister, fought with a 
Yugoslav guerrilla band during World War Il, 
until her capture by the Germans (1941). She 
spent months in a German prison camp at Liebe- 
nau, Wiirttemberg, returning to the U.S. in 1942. 

Mitchell Pass, a defile in Scotts Bluff County, 
Nebraska, near the city of Scotts Bluff. Through 
Mitchell Pass went the covered wagons to Oregon 
and California, the riders of the Pony Express, 
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the first transcontinental telegraph, and many 
military expeditions sent against the Indians. The 
area is contained within the Scotts Bluff National 
Monument of 3,476 acres, established in 1919 for 
its historic and geologic interest. 

Mite (mit), a very small articulated animal, 
belonging to the same class as the spiders. Many 
species of animals are classified as mites, ranging 
from certain microscopic forms to those fully 
Y, in. long. Most of the species have four 
pairs of feet, while others have six to eight pairs, 
and the mouth is fitted for boring and sucking. 
They differ from the spiders by being smaller 
in size and by the body being unsegmented, 
though to the latter there are some restrictions, 
The body of some mites is covered with scales, 
while others have hairs or bristles, They are 
parasitic, feeding on the juices of plants and the 
blood of animals, A few are aquatic, living in 
water, while others live on plants or animals. 
Gall mites produce enlargements on the leaves 
and stems of plants, and itch mites burrow into 
the skin of man and produce itch, Ticks fasten 
themselves to various animals, especially to dogs 
and sheep, feeding upon the blood. The Spinning 
mite, or red spider, is so called from the tiny 
thread which it weaves while moving about, 
Nearly all of the species are injurious, either as 
parasites or as disease spreaders, though some 
are beneficial in that they destroy the eggs of 
injurious insects. The cattle tick is particularly 
injurious in spreading disease among cattle in 
warm countries and the chicken tick infests poul- 
try in warm climates, 

Miter (mi‘tér), in the Roman Catholic Church, 
a kind of liturgical head-dress, tall and pointed 
in shape, worn by the Pope, cardinals, and bishops 
and, as a special papal privilege, by lesser church 
dignitaries. Its use dates from the rath century, 

Mitford (mit'férd), MARY RUSSELL, author, 
born in Hampshire, England, Dec. 16, 1787; 
died Jan. 10, 1855. Her father presented her, on 
her roth birthday, with a lottery ticket which 
drew $100,000, and this money was spent readily, 
but not until she had obtained a liberal educa- 
tion. Subsequently she began to contribute to 
the London Magazine, wrote various plays for 
the stage, and produced numerous poems and 
several essays. The best of these writings were 
selected and published in “Our Village,” a work 
of five volumes. Her reputation is based prin- 
cipally upon these volumes. They contain a series 
of sketches of village scenes true to life, which 
have been republished at various times. Other 
publications include “Atherton and Other Tales” 
and “Recollections of a Literary Life.” 

Mithraism (mīth'rāīz'm), a Persian reli- 
gious cult, probably springing from old Iranian 
mythological beliefs. It is probably connected with 
the Indian Veda (q.v.) god of light and sun, 
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Mithra. In Mithraism, Mithra as the sun fights 
against the demons of darkness for justice and 
for all that is good and righteous. Originally 
he had fought for the good on earth, before 
he ascended into heaven. 

At first, Mithra was worshiped only in Persia 
but during the last centuries before Christ the 
cult spread over the whole of Asia Minor, and 
even to the Occident after 100 3.c, Here, Mithra 
was often identified with Apollo as the person- 
ification of the sun. He is glorified in many 
works of art, and most often depicted with 
Phrygian cap. 

The members of his cult were initiated by 
complicated mysteries carried on in seven steps, 
which symbolize the passage of the soul after 
death through the seven heavens and, at the 
same time, the seven planets. These rites con- 
sisted of ablutions and sacred meals, but also 
of dangerous tortures, symbolizing the fight of 
the servant of Mithra against the evil Ahriman 
(Satan) as opposed to the good Ormadz. These 
two figures are elements of Zoroastrianism (q.v.) 
which shows some similarities to Mithraism. 

Only men were allowed to participate in the 
cult, thus it is not strange that it became popular 
among the Roman soldiers. In fact, it spread 
so rapidly that in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. 
it became the greatest danger to the develop- 
ment of Christianity. 

Mithridates (mith-ri-da'téz), or MITHRADA- 
Tes, surnamed the Great, King of Pontus and 
other countries of Asia Minor. He was born 
about 133 8.c., succeeding his father as king at 
the age of 13. After reaching his majority, he 
began to plan for a conquest of Asia Minor. In 
the war against Bithynia, he was supported by 
the Romans and soon conquered the Roman 
possessions of Asia Minor. Immediately he sent 
large armies into Greece, but Sulla with a Roman 
army required him to conclude peace, and he 
was forced to retreat in 84 8.c. The death of Sulla 
opened a way for Mithridates to enter upon a 
second attempt to conquer the Roman prov- 
inces, but in 74 B.c. he was defeated by Lucullus, 
and was compelled to retreat from his own pos- 
sessions into Armenia. He soon organized a vast 
army for a third war against the Romans and 
was everywhere successful, recovering most of 
his former possessions. Accordingly, Pompey was 
sent from Rome with a large force, and, being 
clothed with absolute power in the eastern prov- 
inces, rapidly gathered an army that completely 
crushed the army of Mithridates near the Eu- 
phrates River, Mithridates next proceeded to the 
Crimea with his army, where a muntiny broke 
out among his forces, and in a fit of despair 
he committed suicide in 63 s.c. History gives 
him a place among the most eminent rulers of 
Asia Minor. He is spoken of as a man of edu- 
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cation and industry and a patron of learning, 

Mitosis (mi-t0’sis), a biological term, meaning 
a nuclear division involving the formation and 
splitting of chromosomes and their equal dis- 
tribution to daughter nuclei. This process is an 
essential factor in all the phenomena of repro- 
duction and heredity. 

Mitrailleuse (é-trd-4z’). See Machine Gun. 

Mitral Murmur (mitral mar’ mdr), in medi- 
cine, a sound heard through the stethoscope (q.v.) 
over the region of the heart caused by some 
irritation or abnormality of the mitral valve (q.v.). 

Mitral Valve, in anatomy, a valve of the 
heart constituted of two leaflets between the left 
auricle and the left ventricle. 

Mitropoulos (mé-tré’po0-lés), pimrret, con- 
ductor and composer, born in Athens, Greece, 
Feb. 18, 1896; died in Milan, Italy, Nov. 2, 1960. 
He received his musical education in Greece, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Mitropoulos was assistant 
conductor of the Prussian Staatsoper in Berlin 
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B LiT KSA ee es 
(1921-24) and conductor at the Athens (Greece) 
Conservatory (1924-36). Well known in many 
parts of Europe, Mitropoulos made his debut in 
the U.S. in 1936, leadjng the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He was appointed conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 1937 and 
went to the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in 1949. He also conducted for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company (1954-60). He left 
the New York Philharmonic in 1957 but con- 
tinued as guest conductor. He conducted the Salz- 
burg Festival in 1959 and died the following 
year of a heart attack during a rehearsal at La 
Scala in Milan. He became a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen in 1946. His compositions include "La 
Mise au Tombeau du Christ,” an orchestral work; 
“Sæur Beatrice,” an opera; and “Concerto Grosso. 
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Mitscher (mi?’shér), marc ANDREW, naval 
officer, born in Hillsboro, Wis., Jan. 26, 1887; 
died in Norfolk, Va., Feb. 3, 1947. A graduate 
(1910) of the U.S. Naval Acad., he took up naval 
aviation in 1915, and from then on most of his 
assignments were connected with flying. He be- 
came a rear admiral in 1941 and the same year 
was given command of the U.S.S. Hornet, the 
aircraft carrier from which Brig. Gen. James 
Doolittle (g.v.) and his air unit took off to make 
the first U.S. bombing raid on Tokyo, April 18, 
1942. In 1944 Mitscher was placed in command of 
Task Force 58, a large force of carriers and sup- 
port vessels. Mitscher’s group participated in al- 
most every major naval engagement in the Pa- 
cific Theater of World War II and inflicted severe 
damage to the Japanese fleet and air force. In July 
1945 Mitscher was appointed deputy chief of 
naval operations for air and in December was 
made a full admiral. In 1946 he was named com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 
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Mivart (m7 värt), saint ceorce, naturalist and 
author, born in London, England, Nov. 30, 1827; 
died Apr. 1, 1900. He studied at Harrow, King’s 
Coll., and at St. Mary’s Coll. In 1851 he was 
admitted to the bar, but later studied medicine at 
St. Mary's Hospital and at Louvain, France. He 
was successively professor of biology in Univ. 
Coll. and of natural history at Louvain, secur- 
ing the latter place in 1890. His writings oppose 
the theories of Darwin in so far as they relate 
to the evolution of man, but support many of 
those bearing upon the operation of development 
and selection in the lower types. They include 
“The Genesis of Species,” “The Origin of Human 
Reason,” “Man and Apes,” “Nature and 
Thought,” “Types of Animal Life,” and “Intro- 
duction to the Elements of Science.” 
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Mizar (mi-zdr’), in astronomy, a double star 
occurring in the bend of the handle of the Big 
Dipper. In 1650 Jean Baptiste Riccioli discovered 
Mizar, the first telescopic double star. 

Mnemotechnics (né’mo-ték-niks) or MNE- 
monics. See Memory. 

Moabites (mo’ab-its), a race of pastoral peo- 
ple who inhabited the regions of the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan River. The Israelites came in 
contact with them after the migration to Canaan. 
In the time of the judges they had power over 
the Jews. David made them tributary about 1025 
B.c., but later they formed an alliance with the 
Chaldaeans against the Jews. Their descendants 
have long since been lost among the Arabs, but 
there are various monuments of black basaltic 
granite that have been ascribed to these people. 
See Moabite Stone. 

Moabite Stone (md'ab-it ston), a block of 
stone discovered by F. Klein, a German mis- 
sionary, at Diban, in ancient Moab, in 1868. On 
it are 34 lines written in the Moabite language, 
the inscription being a record of the achieve- 
ments of Mesha, a king of Moab, who reigned 
about 880 s.c. The stone is black basaltic granite, 
about 3 ft. 8 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and 1 ft. 
thick. It is rounded at both ends. After it was 
discovered, a dispute arose among the Arabs about 
the sale of it, and it was broken to pieces. How- 
ever, the fragments were collected and are now 
in the Louvre, Paris. 

Mobile (mé-5él’), a river of the U.S., formed 
in southern Alabama by the union of the Tom- 
bigbee and Alabama rivers. It was so named 
from the Indians inhabiting that region at an 
early period of history. There are properly two 
branches after the union of the two rivers, the 
east branch being the Tansas River and the west 
branch the Mobile. These branches unite and 
divide several times, and after a course of 50 m. 
flow into Mobile Bay, an inlet from the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Mobile, a city in southwestern Alabama, seat 
of Mobile County, on the Mobile River at its 
entrance to Mobile Bay, 155 mM. N.E. of New Or- 
leans, La. A port of entry, Mobile is served by 
the Southern and the St, Louis-San Francisco Rys. 
and the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio and Louisville & 
Nashville R.R.’s. Bates Field is 12 m. wW. of the 
city, and Brookley Air Force Base is just to the 
south. 

Mobile lies on a plain gradually rising from 
the river and covers an area of ca. 110 sq, m. The 
city is famous for azaleas, which are concentrated 
in the ca. 18-m. Azalea Trail. Bellingrath Gar- 
dens are a popular tourist attraction, as are the 
beaches at Dauphin Island and Gulf Shores. 
Mobile is the seat of the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception and a US. 
Marine Hospital; Spring Hill Coll. is nearby. 
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The port of Mobile is one of the most impor- 
tant in the U.S., accommodating ships from the 
major ports of the world. It is served by modern 
dock facilities, including the Alabama State 
Docks and Terminals, Shipping is a major indus- 
try, the products including fresh flowers, azalea 
and camellia bushes, and much farm produce. 
Other industries include shipbuilding and repair, 
petroleum refining, iron and steel foundries, 
meat-packing, and the production of paper prod- 
ucts, alumina, and chemicals. In 1958 the city had 
a value added by manufacture of $131,580,000. It 
is the center of the Mobile standard metropolitan 
statistical area (pop., 1960, 314,301), which in- 
cludes all of Mobile County. 

In 1702 the Sieur de Bienville established Ft. 
Louis de la Mobile on a bluff 27 m. from the 
mouth of the river. In 1711 the fort was moved 
to the present site of the city and became the 
first capital of the vast region then known as 
Louisiana. The area was successively under the 
rule of Great Britain, Spain, France, and—with 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803—the U.S. Mobile 
was incorporated as a city in 1819. Its present 
form of government, a three-man commission, 
was adopted in 1911. 

In 1900 Mobile had a population of 38,469; 
in 1940, 78,720. The city's decade of greatest 
growth was from 1950, when the population was 
129,009, to 1960, when it was 202,779. 

Mobile Bay, an inlet from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico into Alabama, having a length of 30 m. and 
a width of from 8 to 16 m. The mouth of the 
bay at the Gulf of Mexico is about 3 m. wide. 
Its entrance is guarded by Fts. Gaines and Mor- 
gan. The depth is from 12 to 14 ft. Sediments 
flowing through the Mobile River are tending 
constantly to make it more shallow, but some 
improvements have at least partially overcome 
this tendency. From August 5 to 23, 1864, it was 
the scene of a naval engagement between the 
Federal fleet under Adm. Farragut and the 
Confederate forces under Adm. Buchanan, which 
resulted in the surrender of Fts, Gaines and Mor- 
gan and a Union victory. 

Moby Dick (m0’by dik), a classic American 
novel (1851) by Herman Melville (q.v.). It deals 
in such great detail with the actualities of whal- 
ing that it can be read simply as a sea story; 
but it is in fact, like all of Melville’s novels, a 
story underlaid with and controlled by the at- 
tempt to understand man’s relations to the uni- 
verse and the real or apparent forces of evil 
which sometimes seem to have more power 
than can be explained by Christian philosophy. 
The story deals with the relentless pursuit by 
a whaler, Captain Ahab, of Moby Dick, the albino 
whale (in other words, a huge force and one 
easy to recognize when actually found) which 
has cost Ahab a leg 2 earlier voyage. The 
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whale, when found, is the victor, and destroys 
not only Captain Ahab but his entire crew ex- 
cept for the narrator. The novel has been filmed, 
and was once excellently illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent (q.v.). 

Moccasin (mök'ka-sin), the name of a poi- 
sonous serpent of North America, which is found 
largely in swamps of the warmer regions. It 
is fish-eating. The general color is brown with 
black bars. It attains a length of about 2 ft. 
Species of these snakes are found in North Caro- 
lina and the country toward the south and in 
some localities west of the Rocky Mts. 

Moccasin, a kind of shoe worn by the North 
American Indians, It is usually made of deerskin 
or some other variety of soft leather, the sole 
and upper part of which are formed of one piece. 
The finer grades are ornamented with beads 
of various colors and fine leather trimming. 

Mocking Bird (mök’ing bérd), the popular 
name of about 20 species of birds of the thrush 
family, most of which are widely distributed 
in North America, the West Indies, and north- 
ern South America. The color is ashy-brown 
above and whitish beneath, and the wings and 
tail are varied with black and white. Most species 
are found in the warmer regions, but during 
the summer they visit northern parts to breed. 
Their nests are built near houses and are formed 
of grasses and twigs. The parents show con- 
siderable bravery in defending the young against 
cats, snakes, and other intruders. They were 
named from their ability to imitate the songs 
of other birds and such sounds as the quacking 
of ducks, barking of dogs, and bleating of lambs. 
At night they do not attempt to imitate, but 
sing their own natural notes, which are bold, 
rich, and full, and varied almost, without limi- 
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tation. Several species are able to imitate with 
exactness the soft notes of the bluebird and the 
wild screams of the eagle. In color they differ 
somewhat. The common mocking bird is about 
10 in. long and has an ashy-brown color. The 
bill and tail are black. 

Mock Orange (mk 6r’énj), any of several 
American trees or shrubs, e.g., the Osage orange, 
the Southern buckthorn, the cherry laurel. Also, 
a name for gourds which look like oranges. 

Model Parliament (möd'el par'li-mént), 
called together in November 1295, by King 
Edward I of England; it included representa- 
tives of the clergy, the nobility, the knights, 
and the burgesses. It has been considered the 
model upon which future parliaments were 
founded. See Parliament. 

Modena (mé‘dé-na), a city of northern Italy, 
on a fertile plain between the Panaro and 
Secchia Rivers, 22 m. N.w. of Bologna. Several 
railways connect it with other centers of trade, 
It has manufactures of silk and woolen goods, 
machinery, ironware, leather, and utensils. Sev- 
eral public buildings date back many centuries, 
among them the Univ. of Modena, founded in 
1678. A fine Gothic cathedral is situated here 
and a palace contains the Este library of 100,000 
volumes. The city was built by the Etruscans, 
but later fell successively into the hands of the 
Gauls, Romans, Goths, and Longobards. In the 
time of Constantine the Great it was destroyed, 
and in 960 it came into the possession of a mem- 
ber of the house of Este, who was proclaimed 
Marquis of Modena. It was made a part of the 
Cisalpine Republic in 1796 and was united with 
the kingdom of Italy in 1860. Population, ca. 85,- 
000. 

Modernism (méd’érn-izm), in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a doctrine which attempts to 
combine Catholic tradition with certain modern 
philosophies; particularly a doctrine according 
to which the dogmas have only a symbolic mean- 
ing. Pope Pius X released (1907) an encyclical 
“Pascendi Dominici Gregis” and later (1910), a 
decree “Sacrorum Antistitum,” both of which 
condemned modernism as heresy. 

Outside of the Roman Catholic Church the 
term is applied to all more liberal movements 
in contrast to Fundamentalism (q.v.) and the 
more orthodox interpretations of the Bible. 

Modern Woodmen of America (mdd’érn 
wdod'mén öv a-mér'i-Ra), a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety, founded in 1883 at Clinton, Ia., with 
present home offices at Rock Island, Ill. The 
purpose of the organization is to provide mod- 
ern legal reserve life insurance protection and 
fraternal benefits to its members, which number 
approximately 450,000 persons of all ages, from 
birth to 60. Assets of the society exceed $138- 
000,000, and about $700,000,000 in benefits has 
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been paid since its inception. It operates through 
about 8,500 local lodges called “Camps,” and 
maintains a tuberculosis sanatorium near Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. The Modern Woodmen of America So- 
ciety has distributed more than $8,000,000 for 
fraternal relief in addition to its life insurance 
benefits. 

Modica (mó'dé-kä), a city of Sicily, in the 
province of Syracuse, 30 m. s.w. of Syracuse. It is 
located in a rocky region, but the surrounding 
country is among the most productive districts 
of Sicily, and in its vicinity are valuable rock 
formations. The chief buildings include the pub- 
lic library, the theater, a gymnasium, and a 
cathedral. It has a considerable export trade in 
wool, soda, butter, cheese, tobacco, wine, and 
hemp. Population, ca. 50,000. 

Modjeska (mad-jé/ka), HELENA, actress, 
born in Cracow, Austria, Oct. 12, 1844; died in 
Orange County, California, Apr. 8, 1909. She 
showed aptitude for the stage at an carly age, 
but, owing to opposition by the family, her tal- 
ents were not professionally developed. In 1861 
she married an official named Modrzejewska, 
whose name she retained with a slight modifica- 
tion in spelling, and shortly after joined a com- 
pany of strolling players. She was left a widow 
in 1865 and three years later married a Polish 
patriot and journalist named Charles Chlapow- 
ski, and under his influence became the star 
performer of Warsaw. In 1876 she accompanied 
her husband to California, where he thought of 
founding a Polish colony. She appeared on the 
stage in California, and at once entered upon 
a successful tour of the U.S. At the Columbian 
Exposition she delivered an eloquent address in 
behalf of Polish independence, on account of 
which she was officially forbidden to enter Rus- 
sian territory. Among the roles in which she ap- 
peared most successfully are Rosalind in “As You 
Like It,” Mary Stuart in Schiller’s play of that 
name, Beatrice in “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and Marguerite Gautier in “La Dame aux ca- 
mélias.” 

Modocs (mo’doks), a tribe of Indians of 
North America, found originally in the vicinity 
of Klamath Lake, Cal. They became hostile to 
the whites as early as 1847. In 1864 their lands 
were ceded to the U.S. under an agreement to 
goon a reservation, but the region set apart for 
them was not selected until 1871. Treachery on 
the part of government agents caused them to 
engage in a warfare against U.S. troops, their 
leader, Captain Jack, demonstrating much ability 
in strategy and defense. In 1872 they fortified 
themselves in the mountains, where they offered 
stubborn resistance, in 1873 murdered Gen. 
Canby and others on a peace commis- 
sion sent to treat m. They were finally 
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quelled, when Captain Jack and other leaders 
of the rebellion were hanged, and the remain- 
der of the tribe was located on the Quapaw 
reservation in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 

Moffat (mõf'ăt), ay prerRePont, diplomat, 
born in Rye, N.Y., July 18, 1896; died Jan. 24, 
1943. Moffat began his diplomatic career as pri- 
vate secretary to the U.S. Minister to the Neth- 
erlands (1918-19) and was subsequently attached 
to the American legations in Warsaw (1919-21), 
Tokyo (1921-23), Constantinople (1923-25), and 
Berne (1927-31). He was then appointed chief 
of the division of Western European Affairs 
in the U.S. State Dept. (1932-35), was American 
consul general in Sydney, Australia (1935-37), 
and later returned to the State Dept. as chief 
of the division of European Affairs (1937-40). 
In June 1940, he was given the important war- 
time post of Minister to Canada, serving in 
that capacity until his death in 1943. 

Moffat, roserT, missionary, born in East Lo- 
thian, Scotland, Dec. 21, 1795; died Aug. 9, 1883. 
He was sent to South Africa by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1816, landing at Cape Town 
in the early part of 1817. His field of operation 
was in Namaqualand, where he was permitted 
to establish missions. While there he translated 
the Bible and a number of standard books into 
the native tongue, and for a period of several 
years greatly advanced civilization. In 1842 he 
published at London his “Missionary Labors in 
South Africa.” The explorer, Dr. David Living- 
stone, married his daughter Mary. 

Moffatt (md/‘at), james, theologian, born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, July 4, 1870; died in 1944. 
Educated at the Univ. of Glasgow, Moffatt be- 
came a minister of the United Free Church of 
Scotland in 1896. He taught at Oxford (1911-15) 
and at the United Free Church Coll. in Glasgow 
(1915-27), when he came to the U.S. to become 
professor of church history at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He is noted for his 
many authoritative books, including “The His- 
torical New Testament” (1901), “Introduction 
to the Literature of the New Testament” (1911), 
and the famous translation of the New Testa- 
ment into modern English (1913). 

Mogul (mé-giil’), the popular name applied 
to the sovereigns of the empire founded by the 
Mongols under Baber, in 1525, which remained 
a powerful political influence until 1803, The 
Moguls were descendants of Tamerlane, or Ti- 
mour, the most noted of the Tartars. Mohammed 
Bahadoor was the last representative of the Mogul 
dynasty, being deprived of his title for taking 
part in the Sepoy mutiny, 1857-58, 

Mohács (mo’hich), a town of Hungary, on 
the west branch of the Danube, 25 m. sz. of 
Fiinfkirchen. It has a large trade in lumber, coal, 
grain, and livestock. It has a good harbor and 
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railroad communication. Mohács is noted for a 
battle fought here on Aug. 29, 1526, between 
the Hungarians and Turks. Louis II commanded 
25,000 Hungarians, but was defeated by 200,000 
Turks under Soliman the Magnificent, the Hun- 
garian loss being 22,000 men. On Aug. 12, 1687, 
a second battle was fought against the Turks by 
the allied Austro-Hungarian army under Charles 
of Lorraine, in which the former were defeated. 
This battle terminated the dominion of the Turks 
in Hungary. Population, ca. 16,000. 

Mohair (mo’hér), or camuet, a fabric made 
of the hair taken from the Angora goat and 
allied species of animals. Formerly camlet was 
made entirely of camel’s hair, but the term is 
now used interchangeably with mohair in the 
market, and both are imitated by products made 
from silk, wool, and cotton mixed with wool. 
Genuine mohair is made from the fine, white, 
silky hair produced by the goats of Angora, in 
Asia Minor, and has long been a valuable arti- 
cle of export from that locality. 

Mohammed (m0-ham'méd), MAHOMET or 
MUHAMMAD, founder of Mohammedanism, born 
in Mecca, Arabia, Aug. 20, 570 a.p.; died in Me- 
dina, June 8, 632. He was descended from a good 
family. His father, Abdallah, died when he 
was yet an infant, and his mother, Amina, died 
when he was only six. His early training was 
for commercial enterprises under his uncle, Abu 
Talib, with whom he made several tours through 
Syria and Arabia, In the year 595 he was rec- 
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ommended as managing agent to a rich widow 
named Khadija, whose business he conducted 
with such faithfulness that a marriage resulted. 
This union was particularly happy and he began 
to contemplate religious subjects with much ear- 
nestness, retiring annually in the month of Ram- 
adhan to a cave in Mt. Hara, near Mecca, for 
solitary study. At that time Judaism and Chris- 
tianity both prevailed, but paganism had taken 
a decline. Several Arabs began preaching at Me- 
dina and Mecca and thereby laid a foundation 
for later activities by Mohammed. 

When 40 years of age, Mohammed announced 
to his own family that the angel Gabriel had 
given a revelation to him, and he accordingly 
began to preach the new religion. His faithful 
wife, Khadija, and other members of the family 
were among the first converts, and soon Abu 
Bekr, an influential Arab, also became converted 
to the new faith. The high standing of the latter 
persuaded many citizens of Mecca to believe in 
the apostleship of Mohammed. The new doctrines 
became known as those of Islam. Mohammed 
not only instructed his followers and the peo- 
ple, but from time to time proclaimed divine 
revelations through immediate contact with the 
angel Gabriel, and these were later collected 
and published in the Koran, the sacred writings 
of this religion. Many of the people looked upon 
him as a maniac, and, when his opposition to 
the existing religions became more pronounced 
and effective, he was endangered by public oppo- 
sition, but his life was saved by his uncle pro- 
tecting him for three years in a strong castle. 
During this time he remained in active medi- 
tation. His followers were persecuted severely, 
many of them fleeing to Abyssinia. When he 
returned to Mecca in 621, both his wife and 
uncle died. 

Mohammed was now reduced to poverty and 
retired for a time to the city of Tajf, but soon 
resolved to resort to force in the resistance to 
his enemies. On June 20, 622, he was compelled 
to flee from Mecca to Medina, the flight being 
known as the Hegira, which is the beginning of 
the Moslem era. At Medina he was welcomed 
by a large following and soon many of his 
adherents gathered in that city. He soon mar- 
ried Ayesha, the daughter of Abu Bekr, and 
became recognized as the ruler of the city and 
head of several Arab tribes. He not only con- 
tinued to promulgate prophecies and revela- 
tions, but, as his followers increased in number, 
gave permission to offer armed resistance against 
infidels, and began to propagate influence by 
the sword. The long series of battles by which 
Islamism became established began in 623 at 
Bedr, where he defeated the Koreish chief, Abu 
Sofian. He soon gathered a vast army and was 
recognized as the Prince of Arabia by the infi- 
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dels, but his followers designated him the Prophet 
of God. In 630 he took possession of Mecca, 
There he destroyed the Kaaba idols, but made 
the Black Stone the object of deep veneration 
by his sacred touch. 

Not only did Mohammed conquer all of Ara- 
bia, but he summoned the King of Persia, the 
King of Abyssinia, and Emperor Heraclius at 
Constantinople to embrace the new religion. His 
death occurred in the midst of preparations to 
conquer Asia Minor and the Roman Empire. It 
was in the house of his favorite wife, Ayesha, 
one of several Arabs whom he had married, 
that life ceased, and the building was afterward 
made a part of a mosque to which annual pil- 
grimages are attracted. It is related that in his 
last moments he called for a pen to indicate his 
successor, but that this was prevented by Omar 
for fear he would appoint his son-in-law Ali 
instead of Abu Bekr. He had five children by 
his first wife, a son and four daughters. However, 
Fatima, the wife of Ali, was the only one to sur- 
vive him. Mohammed is regarded generally as 
a man of much intellectual power, keen discrimi- 
nation, poetic imagination, and extensive knowl- 
edge of the Bible and popular legends. Although 
his general education was limited, he had a 
wide knowledge of the leading and accepted 
views of his time and was a careful student of 
men, See also Mohammedanism. 

Mohammed, the name of five sultans of 
Turkey, the most noted being Mohammed II, 
who was surnamed The Great. He was born in 
Adrianople in 1430, succeeded his father, Amu- 
rath II, in 1451, and died at Nicomedia in 148r. 
It had been the object of the Turkish sultans 
for many years to conquer Constantinople, which 
was the only remnant of the once mighty empire 
of the Caesars, and this design was uppermost 
in the mind of Mohammed. Accordingly he or- 
ganized an army of 258,000 men and a fleet of 
320 vessels, with which he began a memorable 
siege on Apr. 6, 1453. The Greeks under Gian 
Giustiniani, a noble Genoese, made a gallant 
defense, but a severe wound compelled their lead- 
er to retire from the ramparts. This caused a 
panic in the city, which was greately intensified 
by the sudden death of Emperor Constantine 
XIII. Thus it became possible for the Turks to 
devastate the capital city, but it was soon after 
made their own capital, and their possessions 
were extended to include a portion of Greece, 
Serbia, and Hungary. Mohammed was the 
founder of Turkish power in Europe. His influ- 
ence is still felt, for which he is an object of 
reverence by the Turks. He is glorified as the 
conqueror of two empires, 20 kingdoms, and 200 
cities. 

Mohammed Ali (mo-ham'éd äi"). See Me- 
hemet Ali. 
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Mohammedanism (%mé-ham’¢-dan-iz'm), a 
term used in Western civilization to signify the 
religion of the Mohammedans, which they them- 
selves call Islam (see Islam, where the special 
terms pertaining to the religion are explained; 
Koran; Mohammed). 

When Mohammed died, his religious system 
was essentially complete. This fact distinguishes 
Mohammedanism from Buddhism, Judaism, and 
especially Christianity. In these religious sys- 
tems, the crystallization of even the most essen- 
tial principles was not completed for centuries 
after the founders had died. Since Mohammed 
had taken over the basic concepts of Judaism, 
Christianity, Persian Magianism, and Zoroastrian- 
ism, and since the Koran contains so many con- 
tradictory statements in its rhapsodic formula- 
tions, the explanation and discussion of the Koran 
have occupied Mohammedan scholars from the 
tıme of Mohammed’s death until today. This ex- 
planation and the struggle for religious truth 
among Mohammedans was essentially different, 
however, from the fights in the councils and be- 
tween individual religious leaders in Christianity. 
In Christianity, theologians actually believed that 
if they could not discover the right meaning of 
Christ’s appearance and of each of his words, 
they would not only be committing a sin but 
would actually lose the redemption. The Mo- 
hammedan scholars looked at the Koran in a 
more detached way, since its ultimate meaning 
was clear to them in any case, and their differ- 
ences of opinion concerned details which were 
not of principal importance. Mohammedanism, 
in its very essence, is in itself, as should be em- 
phasized, very tolerant and it leaves a wide mar- 
gin for the convictions of its believers, Even the 
fact that in the 25 years after Mohammed's death 
his followers, in fanatical religious wars, con- 
quered Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and Syria and, 
in 50 years more, North Africa and Spain besides, 
does not contradict this fundamental tolerance 
of Mohammedanism. The only essential differ- 
ence which divides Mohammedans does not con- 
cern the Koran proper, but the successorship of 
Mohammed, and this difference led to the split 
between the Sunnites and the Shiites (see Islam). 

Since Mohammed was in no way intellectual 
and, in fact, almost illiterate, the faith he propa- 
gated was even less systematic than early Chris- 
tianity. His own basic conviction is one of strictest 
monotheism. This single God has all possible 
qualities. He is all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
willing. He is loving, but He is also vindictive 
about ethical breaches, 

Mohammed believed that God revealed Him- 
self to human beings in a Progressive way and 
that the progressive steps in this revelation are 
the bearers of the revelation: Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Christ, and, finally himself, Mo- 
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hammed. He saw himself as the last of the proph- 
ets, since to him, in contrast to earlier prophets, 
God gave the sword in order to overcome the 
last remnants of unbelief in this world. He and 
his followers were to realize the spread of the 
true faith to all mankind. The sacred books of 
Mohammedanism are the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran. The Koran espe- 
cially, as revealed to Mohammed by the angel 
Gabriel, represents the final word of God to 
man. 

These three concepts, the Oneness of God, the 
idea of the gradual revelation, and the definite- 
ness of the Koran, are basic to Mohammedanism. 
A fourth basic idea is Mohammed's doctrine of 
the angels. According to him, there are good 
angels, who are eternal and created of light, and 
bad angels, as well as good and evil spirits (jinn), 
who are created of fire and subject to death. 
The four chief angels are Gabriel, Michael, 
Raphael, and Uriel, who all have their special 
functions. This whole demonology represents an 
inexhaustible source for more or less superficial 
Mohammedan superstitions, which, however, 
should not confuse the picture of Mohamme- 
danism as a whole. 

Most important to Mohammedanism is its 
fifth principle, the belief in the definite decisions 
of God, in the unchangeable fate or Kismet. This 
belief is the backbone of the practical behavior 
of Mohammedans in this life. It presents the 
same problem as the idea of grace in Chris- 
tianity because, despite this general determinism 
(belief in predestination), Mohammed łn his 
ethical prescriptions nevertheless counts on a 
certain freedom of the will. Fatalism, however, 
remains a characteristic trait of Mohammedanism 
even today and explains the conservatism and 
stability of religious and cultural life in Mo- 
hammedan countries. 

The sixth principle of Mohammedanism con- 
cerns Mohammed’s concept of immortality. All 
who died fighting for Allah and Mohammed 
are certain to go to Paradise, which is depicted 
as a continuous enjoyment of all material goods 
and pleasures. The Last Judgment unites the body 
of each individual with his soul, which will be 
judged, and at this time unbelievers will be 
condemned. 

The ideas of Mohammedanism about Satan 
and the Last Judgment are derived from Juda- 
ism, as are most of its commandments and legal 
regulations. The various Biblical figures are also 
taken from the Old Testament, although their 
evaluation (e.g., that of Abraham) varies from 
that of the Jews. The main difference between 
Judaism and Mohammedanism is that Moham- 
med believed that the Jews, with an unpardonable 
stubbornness, stuck to laws and concepts which 
may have been valid at the time they were 
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conceived, but had lost most of their signifi- 
cance for later times. In his belief, that was also 
the reason why they did not recognize Jesus as 
the Messiah nor Mohammed, himself, in his role 
of the great prophet. He turned definitely against 
the Christian idea of the Trinity. 

There are numerous laws and prescriptions 
contained in the Koran, referring both to ethical 
standards and to the performance of certain rites 
which are designed to regulate all forms of life. 
Circumcision has the same significance as it has 
for Judaism or as baptism has for Christianity. 
Marriage also has a religious character and is per- 
formed by the imam. As many as four wives 
have equal legal status with each other. Further 
wives are permitted, but do not have the same 
legal standing as the first four. 

The Koran makes no difference between ec- 
clesiastical and civil law because, for the Mo- 
hamrmedan, there exists no difference between the 
state as such and the church. Therefore, the 
Mohammedan theologian must also be a scholar 
in law. 

Those embracing Mohammedanism are re- 
quired to have faith that Mohammed is the 
prophet of the only existing God, to pray, to fast, 
to give alms and to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Prayer is required at five definite periods each 
day and consists of certain adoration and thanks- 
giving ordained by God and his prophet. Friday 
is the Sabbath and day of special worship, when 
all prayers must be said in the mosque. At other 
times any clean place may be selected for prayer, 
but in praying the face of the worshiper must be 
turned toward the Kaaba, meaning in the direc- 
tion of Mecca. The giving of alms depends, of 
course, upon the means possessed by the indi- 
vidual Moslem, each one being expected to give 
according to his ability. Fasting occurs in a par- 
ticular form in the month of Ramadhan, from 
daybreak until sundown, the only exemption be- 
ing extended to those who are physically unable 
to abstain from food. Such fasting is an absolute 
abstinence from all forms of drinking and eating, 
as well as sensual indulgences. 

An annual pilgrimage to Mecca is advised, but 
at least one in a lifetime is a religious duty, and 
after such a pilgrimage the Moslem is designated 
a Hadjj. All forms of intoxicating liquors are 
forbidden; gambling and excessive sensuality are 
also prohibited. On the other hand, veracity, 
modesty, and piety are commended as virtues. 
Idol worship is prohibited. Moslems are not per- 
mitted to eat the meat of swine or of animals that 
die of a disease. 

There are between 210,000,000 and 240,000,000 
Mohammedans in the world, 160,000,000 of them 
in Asia. 

Mohave (mô-hä'vå). See Mojave. 
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Mohawk (mo’hgk), a river in east central 
New York, the largest tributary of the Hudson 
River, It flows 148 m, south and east, joining the 
Hudson at Cohoes, just above Troy. At the riv- 
er’s mouth, the Cohoes Falls (70 ft. high) pro- 
vide an abundance of water power; the river is 
paralleled in its entire course from Rome to Troy 
by the Erie Canal. Among the towns on its banks 
are Rome, Utica, Cohoes, Schenectady, and 
Waterford. 

Mohawks, a North American Indian tribe 
of Iroquoian linguistic stock. One of the Five 
Nations, they lived in the upper Mohawk Valley, 
New York. They were among the most prom- 
inent of the Iroquoian tribes in the early Indian 
wars and in official negotiations with the colonies; 
their name frequently was used as a synonym for 
the Iroquois confederation. They took the part 
of the English in the French and Indian War 
and sided against the colonists in the American 
Revolution. When the war ended they withdrew 
to reservations in Ontario, Canada, where some 
still live. In a treaty, March 29, 1797, they ceded 
to the state of New York all of their lands in the 
state. 

Mohegans (mó-hč'ganz). See Mohicans, 

Mohicans (mô-hč'kgnz), an Indian tribe of 
the Algonquian linguistic family in North Amer- 
ica. They should not be confused with the Mo- 
hegans, who were a related tribe who lived along 
the Thames River in Connecticut. The two 
names, variations of the same word, have often 
been used indiscriminately. 

The Mohicans formerly lived on both banks of 
the upper Hudson River in New York and east- 
ward to the Housatonic Valley in Massachusetts. 
The Mohawks forced them to withdraw from 
the Hudson in 1664 to the vicinity of present- 
day Stockbridge, Mass. From there groups gradu- 
ally moved south and west, merging with other 
tribes and losing their identity. Those remain- 
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ing were gathered into a mission at Stockbridge 
in 1736 and became known as Stockbridge In- 
dians, After the French and Indian War they 
joined the Oneida and Munsee in New York, 
and in 1833 the entire group moved to Wis- 
consin, where some of their descendants cur- 
rently live. 

Mohs’ Hardness Scale (mòs hiird’nés skal), 
one of several scales by which the relative hard- 
ness of a mineral is determined, by comparison 
with ten selected minerals, each harder than, and 
able to scratch, all the minerals preceding it. 
Mohs’ scale, introduced by the German mineralo- 
gist Friedrich Mohs (1773-1839), is the best 
known of such tables and most frequently re- 
ferred to in scientific papers. 


Mohs’ Hardness Scale 


1. Talc 7. Quartz 

2. Rock salt 8. Topaz 

3. Calcite 9. Corundum or Sap- 
4. Fluorite phire 

5. Apatite 10. Diamond 


6. Feldspar 

The hardness scale is useful as a means of iden- 
tification of minerals, for obviously, a mineral 
hard enough to scratch No. 3 (calcite) but not 
hard enough to scratch No. 4 (fluorite) will have 
a hardness rating between 3 and 4, and its iden- 
tification will be limited to one of the minerals 
having a hardness rating between 3 and 4. The 
other characteristics of the mineral being tested 
will establish its exact identity, but many possi- 
bilities have first been eliminated in finding its 
hardness rating. 

Individual industries have developed hardness 
scales applicable precisely to their particular 
needs; among them are the Brinell, Rockwell, 
and Vickers scales, 

Moissan (mwa'sin), wenr1, chemist, born in 
Paris, France, Sept. 28, 1852; died there, Feb. 20, 
1907. Professor of chemistry at the Sorbonne, he 
isolated the element fluorine (1886) and devised 
an electric arc-furnace (1892), capable of at- 
taining the unusually high temperatures by 
which he was able to produce artificial diamonds, 
In 1906 he won the Nobel Prize for chemistry 
“in recognition of the great services rendered by 
him in his investigation and isolation of the ele- 
ment fluorine, as well as by his introduction to 
the service of science of the electric furnace called 
after him.” Among his writings is “Réproduction 
du diamant” (1893). He also directed the publi- 
cation (1904-06) of a five-volume work on the 
chemistry of minerals. 

Mojave (mé-hé'vi) or monave, the most 
populous and warlike of the North American 
Indian tribes belonging to the Yuman linguistic 
stock, Since first known, they appear to have lived 
on both sides of the Colorado River, although 
chiefly on the east side between the Needles and 
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the entrance to Black Canyon in the present area 
of Mohave County, Arizona. Though a river 
tribe, they did not make canoes, but fashioned 
rafts, or balsas, of reeds for travel by water. They 
now live on the Colorado River Reservation in 
Arizona and California and the Ft. Mohave 
Reservation in Arizona. In 1950 they numbered 
about 900. 

Mojave Desert, a barren region in south- 
eastern California, chiefly in San Bernardino 
County, consisting of jagged mountains, fur- 
rowed deserts, and dry lakes. The Mojave River 
rises in the San Bernardino Mts., flows north- 
west for ca. 45 m., then turns northeast, begins 
to flow underground, and empties into Soda 
Lake. 

Moki (mo’ké). See Hopi. 

Molasses (mé-las’séz), a brown syrup ob- 
tained in refining sugar. In the U.S., the term is 
applied to syrups derived from sugar maple and 
sorghum, as well as to the uncrystallized residue 
from the refining of sorghum and beet sugars. 
The juices of the sugar cane are boiled until the 
result is a mass of crystallized sugar and un- 
crystallized residue or molasses. The sugar is 
then separated from the molasses, which is again 
processed, continuing until the maximum amount 
of sugar has been recovered. d 

Blackstrap, the lowest grade of molasses, is 
used in mixed stock feed and in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol. Better grades, containing 
more sugar and lighter in color, are used in cook- 
ing and in the production of rum. “ 

Mold (méld), a type of fungus (see Fungi), 
often woolly in appearance, which grows on 
some forms of living organisms and dead organic 
matter, particularly those in a state of decay or 
in moist, warm places. Among the commonest 
types of mold is the black bread variety, which 
also grows on decayed fruits, vegetables, and 
meal. Some molds are useful in producing such 
cheeses as Camembert and Roquefort. Others are 
pathogenic, such as those which cause skin dis- 
eases like ringworm. There are still other molds 
from which valuable antibiotics, such as penicil- 
lin, are obtained. See also Bacteriology. 

Moldau (méi’dou), the German name for 
the Vltava, the longest river in Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia. It rises in the Bohemian Forest and 
flows ca. 265 m. north, past Budweis and Prague; 
into the Elbe, ca. 18 m. above Prague. _ 

Moldavia (mél-da'vi-g). See Rumania. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, 2 
constituent republic of the U.S.S.R., lying be- 
tween the rivers Pruth and Dniester, with some 
territory to the east of the latter. Moldavia is a 
black-soil steppe region abounding in ravines an\ 
ditches. Agriculture is the most important occu- 
pation, and the country’s industries are largely 
connected with the processing of agricultur: 
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products. Cereal crops, sugar beets, and tobacco 
are raised most extensively. Area, 13,000 sq. m.; 
population, 2,200,000. The capital is Kishinev. 

In addition to the Moldavians, it is inhabited 
by a large number of Ukrainians. Most of the 
area and population formed the larger part of 
Bessarabia which became a part of Rumania in 
1918 and was returned to Russia in 1940. Rumania 
again occupied the region in 1941, as an ally of 
Hitler in his drive on the U.S.S.R. in World War 
Il, It was again incorporated into Russia in 1944, 
as the result of a successful Russian offensive. 

Schools number about 500. There are three 
colleges, eight technical high schools, and three 
professional theatrical companies. 

Mole (mol), an insectivorous animal of the 
family Talpaidae. It is a small mammal, has 
very broad forefeet adapted for digging, and 
burrows immediately below the surface of the 
ground in search of worms and the larvae of in- 
sects. The moles include several well-known 
species, most of which are from 5 to 6 in. long. 
They have small eyes and a velvety fur, and 
are destitute of external ears. Moles make ex- 
tensive underground excavations as a center for 
their operations, these central places usually hav- 
ing a large number of halls and galleries, and 
from them the passages proceed in all directions. 
The central rooms, in which they rear their 
young, are connected by channels with places 
where they secure water. The earthworm is the 
normal food of moles, but they feed greedily 
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on all kinds of flesh, such as mice, frogs, and 
insect larvae. The common mole native to 
America is distributed from Canada to the Gulf, 
and allied species are found in various parts of 
both hemispheres. In some localities it damages 
pastures and lawns and injures many kinds of 
growing plants by disturbing the ground imme- 
diately surrounding the roots. The shrew mole 
is found largely in North America and the cape 
mole is native to South Africa. Moles increase 
with great rapidity. From four to six young are 
produced at a time, twice each year. The adult of 
the common mole is about 6 in. long, and a black- 
ish color, and the tail is one inch long. 
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Molech (md’lék). See Moloch. 

Mole Cricket (mal krik/ét), the name of the 
burrowing cricket, so called from its habit of 
constructing channels under the surface of the 
ground. It is large and covered with a velvety 
down. All of its life is subterranean. It moves 
about from place to place by digging burrows, 
in which it lays its eggs and rears its young. 
Many species, such as Gryllotalpa africans, are 
native to the warmer parts of America, especially 
to Puerto Rico and the West Indies. From 200 to 
4oo eggs are laid by the female, which watches 
over the young until their first molt, when they 
dig burrows for themselves. In some parts of 
South America these insects injure plants, de- 
stroying the roots with their burrows; in the 
U.S. they kill young, tobacco plants. 

Molecule (mol’e-kil), the smallest physical 
unit of a chemical compound. A molecule is com- 
posed of two or more atoms (the smallest chemi. 
cal unit into which an element may be divided 
and still retain the properties of the element), 
chemically bound to one another. This chemical 
bonding usually results from sharing a pair of 
electrons between two atoms, and the resulting 
molecule has no net electrical charge. In a given 
molecule, however, one atom may attract the 
shared electrons with greater force than the other 
and cause an unequal distribution of electrons in 
the molecule, thus giving one end a negative 
charge and the other a positive charge. Such a 
condition is described by saying the molecule has 
a dipole moment. 

Molecules vary in size, shape, and weight. 
The smallest molecules are thought to have a 
diameter of about o.0000001 cm. (1 in. = 2.54 
cm.), while some of the larger ones (bushy stunt 
virus) may have a diameter of approximately 
0.00003 cm. and be readily visible with the 
electron microscope. No known molecules are 
visible with a light microscope. An average-sized 
drop of water may contain as many as 1,700,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 molecules of H,O. Very 
small molecules (containing only two atoms) 
are usually considered to have a dumbbell shape, 
while those having a larger number may have 
atoms joined together forming a ring (as in ben- 
zene) or a long chain (paraffin). A variety of 
starch (amylose) has a rod-shaped molecule con- 
sisting of a chain of atoms wound around in 
the form of a helix (like a door spring). Weights 
of molecules are usually expressed on a relative 
basis with a mass of 32 for the oxygen molecule 
taken as an arbitrary standard. On this basis a 
molecule of hydrogen has a molecular weight of 
2, a molecule of water 18, and the molecular 
weight of very large molecules may become as 
large as several million. Although relative mole- 
cular weights are in common use, it is possible to 
calculate the absolute mass of an atom, The abso- 
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lute mass of an oxygen molecule is then approxi- 
mately 5 X 107? or 0.00000000000000000000005g. 
Some of the properties of a molecule may de- 
pend upon its weight, shape, or structural con- 
figuration. Thus the velocity with which a mole- 
cule will diffuse at a given temperature depends 
upon its weight. In the case of starch molecules, 
the solubility of the substance in various solutions 
depends upon the shape of the molecule, ie., 
whether it has a linear or branched structure. In 
many organic molecules one has the same ele- 
ments present and the same molecular weight, 
but there is a vast difference in properties, de- 
pending on how the constituent atoms are linked 
to one another. Ethyl alcohol (C2HgO, written 
H H 
graphically HC—C—OH) is very different in 
HH 


properties from dimethyl ether (CjHgO, or 
H H 

H—C—O—C-—H). Molecules having the same 
H H 

composition but different structural configura- 

tions (and therefore different properties) are said 

to be isomers. 

Very recently molecular substances having a 
relatively infinite molecular weight have been pre- 
pared by causing simple molecules (monomers) 
to combine with one another. The molecule may 
extend throughout the whole piece of material. 
These substances are called polymers and are 
present in such plastic materials as “Bakelite,” 
“Lucite,” “Tenite,” and “Nylon.” See also Atoms. 

Moley (md’lé), xaymonp, journalist, law 
professor, and politician, born in Berea, O., Sept. 
27, 1886, Moley became prominent as professor 
of government (1923-28) and of public law 
(1928) at Columbia Univ. In 1933 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He also served 
as a valued advisor in the famous “brain trust” 
but finally broke with Roosevelt and repudiated 
the “New Deal” administration, He has been edi- 
tor of Today (1933-37), a contributing editor of 
Newsweek (1937), and author of numerous 
articles and books, including “Lessons in Ameri- 
can Citizenship” (1917-30), “Parties, Politics and 
People” (1921), “Tribunes of the People” (1932), 
“After Seven Years” (1939), and “The Hays 
Office” (1945). 

Molière (mé-lyir’), pseudonym of JEAN BAP- 
TISTE POQUELIN, dramatist, born in Paris, France, 
Jan. 15, 1622; died Feb. 17, 1673. He was de- 
scended from a family of tradesmen, received a 
liberal education, and, after studying law, gave 
up that profession to follow the career of an 
actor. His first efforts at Paris were unsuccessful, 
but he soon made a tour of the provinces, where 
he attained to much popularity. In 1658 he made 
a second venture at Paris, when he introduced 
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several comedies and later established a theater. 
In the following year he wrote “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,” which is a fine satire on the language, 
dress, and thought of his time. This not only 
added greatly to his reputation, but was instru- 
mental in bringing about several social reforms. 

Many of the plays given by the theatrical 
troupe under the direction of Molière were pre- 
pared by Racine and Corneille. Later he drew 
inspiration for his own productions from the 
literature of Italy and Spain. Every year up to 
1673 he produced one or more gems of litera- 
ture, some of which are still popular. In his 
“Tartuffe” he made an attack upon hypocrisy in 
connection with religious pretensions, and as a 
result it was forbidden to be presented for some 
years, a fact of which rival actors and enemies 
took advantage. Molitre was popular with Louis 
XIV, who selected his performances for royal 
company and later pensioned the director, Few 
names have a brighter luster in the literature of 
comedy than that of Molière. His productions are 
admired extensively, all of them possessing origi- 
nality and studied design. He was at first refused 
burial by the Archbishop of Paris because that 
official regarded him as a reviler of the clergy, 
but permission was granted at the request of the 
king. A century after his death a lifelike bust 
of him was placed in the French Acad. 

Among his most celebrated productions are 
“L’école des maris,” “L'école des femmes,” “Don 
Juan,” “Amphitryon,” “L'avare,” “Le bourgeois 
gentilhomme,” “Les femmes savantes,” and Le 
malade imaginaire.” See also Drama. 

Moline (mé-lén’), a city in Rock Island 
County, Illinois, on the Mississippi River, imme- 
diately north of Rock Island. It is on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R.’s. The noteworthy buildings include 
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the public library, high school, hospitals, and 
many churches, Bituminous coal is mined in the 
vicinity. The manufactures include machinery, 
stoves, paper, boilers, pumps, flour, and farming 
machinery. Population, 1950, 37,397-« 

Molino del Rey (mô-lč'nô dël ra’), patrin 
or, an engagement of the Mexican War, fought 
a short distance from the City of Mexico on 
Sept. 8, 1847. A force of 3,500 Americans under 
Gen. W. J. Worth attacked, at dawn, the massive 
stone buildings of Molino del Rey, defended by 
Gen, Santa Anna with about 4,000 Mexicans. The 
American victory was accompanied by heavier 
losses, proportionately, than in any other battle 
of the war, some 800 casualties, but the Mexican 
losses were three times as great. 

Mollison (mdl’i-s’n), JAMES ALLAN, aviator, 
born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, April 19, 19055 
died in London, England, Oct. 30, 1959. A pio- 
neer in long-distance records, he flew from Aus- 
tralia to England in 8 days, 19 hr, 28 min, 
(1931), and from England to South Africa in 4 
days, 17 hr., 5 min. (1932). He made the first 
westward solo flight across the North Atlantic 
(Ireland to New Brunswick, 1932), the first from 
England to South America (1933), and—with 
AMY JouNson (q.v.), then his wife—the first 
direct flight from England to the U.S. (1933). He 
wrote the autobiographical, “Death Comes Soon 
or Late” (1932) and “Playboy of the Air” (1937). 

Mollusca (mdl-lds’ka), a phylum of the ani- 
mal kingdom in the division Invertebrata. Mol- 
lusks are nonsegmented, bilaterally symmetrical 
animals, most of which have some farm of shell 
and a muscular foot. The five classes are based 
on the characteristics of the shell and foot. 

The Amphineura, or multivalves, are clongate 
animals, and the shell is made up of eight trans- 
verse plates which are held in position by an 
encircling girdle. The foot is large, occupying 
the entire ventral surface, and is adapted for 
creeping. This small, specialized group of marine 
shells is commonly referred to as chitons. 

The Gastropoda, or univalves, have shells com- 
posed of only one piece. The shell may be absent 
or may vary from one which is very simple, in 
the form of a cone or plate, to an elaborate one 
which may be spirally coiled. This is the largest 
and most varied of the classes of mollusks and 
includes such marine shells as limpets, abalones, 
whelks, nudibranchs, and rock shells. Gastropods 
are also abundantly represented among the land 
and fresh-water shells. 

The Scaphopoda, or tusk shells, are univalves 
having long, slender, tapering shells which are 
open at both ends. This is a very small uniform 
class of marine shells. All species are commonly 
known as tusk shells. 

The Pelecypoda, or bivalves, have shells which 
are made up of two valves, sometimes with acces- 
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a 
sory plates, which are held together by a hinge 
and ligament. They are aquatic mollusks inhabit- 
ing both fresh and salt water, This is the second 
largest class of mollusks and it includes oysters, 
clams, mussels, and scallops. 

In the Cephalopoda the shell is usually internal 
and very simple or entirely absent. The simple 
shell of Sepia is commonly known as “cuttle 
bone.” The female Argonauta produces a thin, 
unchambered spiral shell which is commonly 
known as the “paper nautilus.” The true Nautilus, 
however, produces a rather heavy, coiled and 
chambered shell. The foot of the cephalopod is 
greatly modified and generally appears as eight 
or ten arms or tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
Cephalopods are the most highly developed of 
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all mollusks. They are entirely marine and in- 
clude squids, octopi, and nautili. 

The shell in most mollusks is secreted by the 
mantle and consists of a matrix of conchyolin 
and a substance composed of about 95 per cent 
carbonate of lime. The entire surface of the man- 
tle may secrete shelly material, thus increasing 
the thickness of the shell. The thickened edge of 
the mantle secretes the margin which adds to 
the size of the shell. The outer surface of the 
shell is usually covered with a chitinous periostra- 
cum, Under this is a layer composed of calcite, and 
it is here the color is laid down. The inner sur- 
face is composed of aragonite which is deposited 
in overlapping plates like shingles on a roof, 
thus producing in some species a true nacre or 
mother-of-pearl. 

Locomotion in mollusks is usually accomplished 
by means of the foot, which in the chitons and 
abalones (Haliotis) is large and flat and adapted 
for creeping. In the conchs (Strombus) it is lat- 
erally compressed and used as a jumping organ. 
In most bivalves the foot is hatchet-shaped for 
burrowing in the sand or mud. However, in 
numerous sessile species such as the oyster, the 
foot is rudimentary. Scallops swim by rapidly 
opening and closing their valves, thus forcibly 
expelling the water within them. The cephalo- 
pods propel themselves by forcing water through 
a muscular funnel-shaped swimming organ which 
is located on the ventral surface of the body. 

Respiration is accomplished by means of gills, 
by a pulmonary sac, or through the surface of 
the skin. The gills are a feathery extension of 
the mantle which enables the animal to obtain 
oxygen from the water. Most aquatic mollusks 
possess gills, the number and arrangement vary- 
ing greatly in the different groups. In some of 
the chitons the gills extend the entire length of 
the body. In the gastropods they may be paired 
or single. Among the bivalves one or two pairs 
of gills are located on either side of the foot 
just inside the mantle. In many of the land and 
a few fresh-water mollusks breathing is accom- 
plished by means of a pulmonary sac. All mol- 
lusks are capable of obtaining a very limited 
amount of oxygen directly through the surface 
of the skin. 

Feeding in most mollusks in all classes other 
than the Pelecypoda is carried on chiefly by 
means of a filelike organ or radula with which 
they rasp away particles of food. In the Pele- 
cypods a stream of water containing minute or- 
ganisms is swept in through the incurrent siphon, 
across the gills, and into the mouth by the beat- 
ing of cilia. After passing through the digestive 
tract, the waste products are expelled through 
the excurrent siphon. 

Mollusks are found from the deepest known 
Portions of the ocean to altitudes of at least 


18,000 ft. on mountain tops. They inhabit most 
land areas of the world even under extreme des- 
ert or high rainfall conditions. It is estimated that 
there are about 100,000 species extant. This does 
not include a vast number of fossil forms. 

Mollusk (möl’ŭsk). See Mollusca. 

Molly Maguires (mõľlý md-gwirz’), a se- 
cret society operating in Ireland about 1840-55, 
formed to terrorize estate agents, process servers 
and other persons associated with landlords, A 
similar organization flourished (ca. 1855-77) in 
the Pennsylvania coalfields, to intimidate employ- 
ers and nonmember employees in the interest of 
labor monopoly and political power. The society 
was infiltrated by Pinkerton (q.v.) detectives 
and broke up (1877) after the conviction of 
numerous members for various crimes, including 
murder. 

Molnár (mölnär), Ferenc, author, born in 
Budapest, Hungary, Jan. 12, 1878; died in New 
York City, April 1, 1952. Aside from four years 
spent as a war correspondent during World 
War I, Molnár devoted his life to the writing of 
plays, novels, and short stories. He is particu- 
larly noted for such successful plays as “Liliom” 
(1909), “The Guardsman” (1910), “The Swan” 
(1922), “The Play's the Thing” (1925), “Deli- 
cate Story” (1940), “Miracle in the Mountains” 
(1947), “Captain of St. Margaret's” (1945); and 
the novel “Farewell My Heart” (1945). In 1940 
he moved to the U.S., where his gay, urbane 
plays have long been popular. 

Moloch (m<’lék) or Motecn, one of several 
ancient Canaanitic and Semitic gods worshiped 
at times by the Israelites. His cult involved hu- 
man sacrifice by fire, particularly of first-born 
children (see I Kings 11:7; II Kings 23:10). 

Molokai (m6‘lé-ka’é), an island of Hawaii, 
in Maui County. It is located in the central part 
of the island group. Kaiwi Channel, on the west, 
separates it from Oahu Island; and Pailolo 
Channel, on the east, separates it from Maui 
Island. With an area of 259 sq. m, it is the fifth- 
largest island of the group. The island is com- 
posed of two mountains—Mauna Loa (1,382 ft.) 
in the west and Kamakou (4,958 ft.) in the east— 
with a connecting plateau 400 ft. high. Molokai’s 
chief crop is pineapple. The island is noted for 
its scenic beauty, with Halawa Valley, in the 
northeast, a point of particular interest. On 
Makanalua Peninsula is the Kalaupapa Leper 
Settlement. There are many sacred groves of 
coco palms and the ruins of ancient temples. 
Hoolehua and Kaunakakai are the main villages. 
Population, 1950, 5,280. 

Molotov (mól’9-tôf), VYACHESLAV MIKHAILO- 
vic (original surname, skrIaBIN), Communist 
leader and diplomat, born in Vyatka, near St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), Russia, March 9, 
1890. He took part in the abortive revolutionary 
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attempt of 1905 and changed his name at that 
time; in the following years he engaged in illegal 
agitation and was several times arrested and 
exiled. After the October Revolution (1917) he 
became a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., a member of the presidium of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, and chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. In 1939 Molotov 
became people's commissar for foreign affairs, 
replacing Maxim Litvinov (q.v.). He signed 
(1939) a non-aggression pact with Nazi Ger- 
many's foreign minister, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, which was broken (June 1941) by Ger- 
many’s invasion of the Soviet Union. Molotov 
remained at the head of the department of for- 
eign affairs until 1949, when Andrei Vishinsky 
(q.v.) succeeded him, Molotov headed the Soviet 
delegation to the U.N. Charter Conference in San 
Francisco, 1945, and took part in many later 
U.N. meetings. He became foreign minister 
again in 1953 and minister of state control 
in 1956. His diplomatic activities contributed 
much to the East-West cold war. He was ousted 
from his government and party posts in 1957. 

Moltke (mdit/ke), HELMUTH KARL BERNHARD, 
count von, soldier, born in Parchim, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, Oct. 26, 1800; died in Berlin, 
April 24, 1891. He entered the Prussian service 
in 1822 and traveled widely in the Near East. 
Becoming chief of the general staff in 1857, he 
was largely responsible for the successful cam- 
paigns against Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), 
and France (1870-71). For his achievements he 
was made field marshal of the newly created 
German empire (1871) and a count (1872). He 
was generally regarded as the greatest strategist 
of his time. His nephew, COUNT HELMUTH VON 
MoLTKE (1848-1916), held important commands 
in World War I. 

Molucca Islands (mé-litk’ka) or spice 
ISLANDS, a group of islands in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, part of the Republic of Indonesia. This 
group is situated between the Philippine Islands 
on the north, the Timor Archipelago on the 
south, New Guinea on the east, and Celebes on 
the west. The area of the Moluccas is about 
32,500 sq. m. The entire group includes several 
hundred islands, of which the principal ones are 
Halmahera, Boeroe, Ceram, Aroe, Mangole, Obi, 
and Amboina. 

The Moluccas are of volcanic origin and con- 
tain a number of lofty mountains, but the soil 
is generally fertile and the climate is pleasant. 
Earthquakes are frequent. The islands have a 
considerable trade in livestock, tropical fruits, 
valuable timber, fish, tea, copra, and various 
spices such as cloves, nutmeg, and mace. Among 
the native fauna are deer, wild pigs, monkeys, 
butterflies, and many varieties of birds. Most of 
the inhabitants are Malays, although there are a 
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few Melanesians, Chinese, and Europeans, Popu- 
lation, ca. 550,000. 

Ferdinand Magellan (q.v.) explored the Moluc- 
cas in the early 16th century, and through his 
claim the Portuguese established a number of 
trading centers. Gradually, during the next 100 
years, the islands came under Dutch influence, 
and remained an important part of the Nether- 
lands East Indies until the outbreak of World 
War II in the Pacific. Japan held the Moluccas 
from 1942 to 1945 and after the islands’ return 
to Dutch control the Moluccas joined with the 
other colonial possessions in demanding their in- 
dependence. In January 1950 they became a part 
of the United States of Indonesia, and in August 
the Moluccas were incorporated in the Republic 
of Indonesia (q.v.). 

Molybdenite (mé-lib’dé-nit), the chief ore 
of molybdenum (q.v.), It is a gray mineral hav- 
ing the composition MoSz, molybdenum disul- 
fide. It has a metallic luster, is soft, and resem- 
bles graphite in appearance. Molybdenite occurs 
widely, but in small quantities, frequently in 
granite and other rocks, The most important 
locality in the U.S. for mining molybdenite is 
Climax, Colo, 

Molybdenum (mé-lib’dé-niim), a silvery- 
gray metallic element used in metal alloys, Its 
atomic symbol is Mo, its.number is 42, and its 
weight is 95.95. It resists chemical action, for 
example, that of air, at ordinary temperatures, 
but reacts when heated, Molybdenum forms com- 
pounds with many clements, It can be prepared 
from its oxide ore by treatment with ammonia 
solution to give ammonium molybdate, which is 
reduced to the metal by heating in hydrogen at 
high temperatures. In the case of the sulfide ores, 
the sulfur is first driven off by heating to give 
the oxide, Molybdenum melts at —2622° C. 

The chief ores of molybdenum are molybdenite 
(q.v.) and wulfenite (PbMoOs). The most im- 
portant use of molybdenum is in alloying steel, 
to which it adds hardness and resistance to cor- 
rosion. Molybdenum compounds are important 
in chemical analysis, and as lubricants. It is also 
important in the life processes of both plants 
and animals. It is present in extremely small 
amounts, and although its exact function is still 
obscure, it is known to act as a catalyst in con- 
trolling some of the complex chemical reactions 
in the body. 

Mombasa (möm-bü'sä) or MOMBAZ, a Scie 
port town of Africa, on a small island off the coast, 
about 155 m. N. of Zanzibar. Mombasa is con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway. It is im- 
portant as a naval coaling station and commercial 
center; it is the principal port of Kenya, the only 

rt for Uganda, and serves parts of Tanganyika 
and the Belgian Congo. The harbor is deep and 
well improved. The town trades in corn, hides, 
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ivory, copra, and fruits. The Portuguese first vis- 
ited the region under Vasco da Gama in 1497. It 
remained Portuguese territory until 1824, when 
it passed to the English. Theodore Roosevelt 
began his tour of Africa from Mombasa in 1909. 
Population, ca. 30,500. 

Momentum (mé-mén'tim), the power of 
overcoming resistance possessed by a body in mo- 
tion, which may be defined as the product of 
the mass and its velocity. To.measure any force 
we must know what quantity of matter is moved 
and what velocity it possesses in a unit of time, 
the product of the two being the momentum. 
Thus, a ball of four pounds, moving uniformly 
at the rate of 18 ft. in a second, has double the 
momentum of one weighing three pounds and 
moving at the rate of 12 ft. per second, for 
4X18=72 and 3X12=36, or half as much. The 
momentum of a moving body and the force with 
which it strikes an object are the same in amount. 

Mommsen (mém’zen), CHRISTIAN MATTHIAS 
THEODOR, historian, born in Gardning, Schleswig, 
Nov. 30, 1817; died in Berlin, Nov. 1, 1903. After 
attending the Univ. of Kiel, he traveled in France 
and Italy to study Roman inscriptions. While pro- 
fessor of law at Leipzig in 1848, he was dismissed 
because of participation in the democratic move- 
ment, but four years later became professor of law 
at Zurich, going to Breslau in 1854. Having been 
appointed professor of ancient history in Berlin 
(1858), he became editor-in-chief of “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum” and perpetual secre- 
tary to the academy there. A liberal, and a strong 
opponent of Bismarck, he served as a member of 
the Prussian House of Representatives and of the 
German Reichstag. He is considered one of the 
greatest historians and polyhistors of all times, 
his knowledge embracing law, general history, 
philology, poetry, and mythology. The work 
which spread his fame over the world, and for 
which he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1902, is his “Roman History,” written 
1854-56. His numerous other works include: “His- 
tory of the Roman Coinage,” “Roman Constitu- 
tional Law," “Roman Penal Law,” and the stand- 
ard edition of the “Digest” in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, 

Mompós (môm-póf), or momrox, a city of 
Colombia, in the department of Bolivar, on the 
Magdalena River, 108 m. sæ. of Cartagena. It 
has a college and several elementary schools, For- 
merly it was the seat of a large river trade, but 
the channel was changed by a flood in 1868. 
After a while only small boats were able to reach 
the place. The manufactures consist of tools, 
jewelry, and musical instruments. Population, ca. 
11,000, 

Momus (mé’mis), the son of Night and the 
god of mockery and censure, It is said that he 
was expelled from heaven because of censuring 


the gods, In statuary he is represented in the 
attitude of raising a mask from his face, holding 
in his hand a small image. 

Monachism (mõn’å-kiz’m). See Monastery, 

Monaco (mén'a-ko), a small principality of 
Europe, located 9 m. w.e. of Nice, between the 
French department of Alpes-Maritimes and the 
Mediterranean. The area has consisted of 8 sq. m. 
since 1861, when the Prince of Monaco sold the 
remainder of the territory to France for $800, 
ooo. It has a mild and healthful climate. Trade 
in aloes, fruits, and cereals is the chief industry, 
but the people engage largely in tourist trade. 
The inhabitants are practically free from taxes, 
since sufficient revenues are raised by the sale of 
commercial and gambling privileges at Monte 
Carlo. The executive authority is vested in the 
prince, and the legislative power is exercised 
by the prince and the National Council, popu- 
larly elected for 14 years. Monaco, the capital, has 
a population of ca. 2,000, The Genoese House 
of Grimaldi received a grant of Monaco in 980. 
Subsequently it was placed under the protection 
of Spain, France, and Sardinia. The independence 
of the principality is now generally recognized 
by the nations of Europe. Population, ca. 25,000. 

Monad (mén'ad), derived from the Greek 
word meaning “one” or “unity.” The term has 
been employed by some philosophers to denote 
the fundamental and indestructible metaphysical 
units or individuals of their systems. Each of the 
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atoms of Democritus, for example, is a monad in 
this sense, but there has been much disagreement 
among philosophers as to what are the essential 
properties of the metaphysical elements they be- 
lieve to be basic. Some thinkers have maintained 
that monads have spatial dimensions, others have 
held that monads are purely spiritual centers of 
activity, while still others have reserved the term 
for the indivisible divine source of all being. 
Leibnitz, who gave the word wide currency, 
argued that monads have no spatial extension, but 
are self-contained psychic individuals which pos- 
sess no relations to other monads (except to the 
Supreme Monad or God). 

Mona Lisa (m'na /é’za), the most famous 
portrait painted by Leonardo da Vinci (1503- 
1506) and perhaps the most celebrated portrait 
in the world. It represents La Gioconda, wife of 
the Florentine Francesco del Gioconda. Many 
poems and prose pieces have been written about 
the Mona Lisa. It was stolen from the Louvre, 
Paris, in 1911, but was found in 1913 and returned 
to the Louvre. 

Monarchy (mén’érk-}), a form of govern- 
ment administered by a monarch, in which the 
supreme authority is vested in a single person, 
Monarchies are either absolute or limited. An 
absolute monarchy is one in which the sovereign 
has absolute authority and in him is vested the 
power to make, interpret, and execute the law 
according to his own will. A limited monarchy 
is a government in which the sovereign is re- 
strained by a constitution and established laws 
as is the case in Sweden, England, and other 
European countries, In a limited monarchy 
the power to make laws is vested in a legis- 
lative department, the power to interpret them is 
in the courts, and they are executed by the sov- 
ereign, An hereditary monarchy is a government 
in which the sovereign obtains title to the throne 
by birth, as in England and Japan, and an elective 
monarchy is one in which the subjects elect a 
sovereign for life, as was the case in Poland before 
its partition. In Europe, all monarchies were, to 
a certain degree, originally elective, but with 
Christianity they developed their assumption of 
divine and hereditary right by means of the sanc- 
tion of the church. The principal terms used to 
signify the position of a monarch include em- 
peror, king, kaiser, czar, sultan, and shah. In 
countries recognizing female succession the 
equivalent feminine appellations, as empress oF 
queen, are applied. 

Monarchy reached its highest degree of abso- 
lutism with Louis XIV of France, who is said 
to have proclaimed “L'état c'est, moi!” meaning 
that he alone constituted the state. The revolu- 
tions of 1688 in England and of 1789 in France 
shook the principle of absolute monarchy to its 
foundations. At present, monarchies include the 
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following countries: Afghanistan, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, Morocco, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Thailand, the United 


Kingdom, and Yemen. 

aseeary (mén' ister). See Monasticism. 

Monasticism (mdén-ds‘fivizm), Monastic om 
puns, in church terminology meaning organized 
asceticism; more generally, a form of life in 
seclusion according to certain religious vows, The 
aim of monasticism is to create surroundings as 
favorable as possible for a spiritual life, away from 
the demands, bilities, and enticements of 
the outside world. Peace of mind and the serene 
balance needed for religious insight are believed 
to be attained by this seclusion. 

Monastic orders and monasticism can be found 
not only in Catholicism, but in many religions. 
There are also many Buddhist orders, 

Apart from some Jewish congregations before 
Christ which had an orderlike character (egu 
the Essenes), it may be said that the first monothe- 
istic orders were the groups of Christian hermits 
(q.v.) in Egypt in the 3rd and 4th centuries, The 
first Christian monastery was founded at Tebenise 
in Egypt by St. Pachomius about 320, Before that 
time, St. Anthony (q.v.) had already led a monk- 
like life in individual seclusion, Hilarion, Basilius, 
and others followed him and set up rules and 
statutes regulating in detail a monk's or a nun’s 
life. St. Basil (q.v.) created the form of monastic 
life found in the Eastern Church, 

The concept of monastic life spread from Egypt 
to Rome, where the monastic life of western eivi i- 
zation was definitely outlined. St. Benedict of 
Nursia, who founded the monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino around 500, set up precise rules in the s% 
called Benedictine statute, While the Egyptian 
monks had emphasized only the necessity for 
spiritual insight, St. Benedict introduced work 
as a regular duty of a monk. The Benedictines 
also instituted the ruling that every monk, once 
he had entered the monastery, had to remain 
there for life. The monk became part of the 
monastery and had to share its communal life, 
Furthermore, St. Benedict formulated the three 
essential vows of a monk: Obedience, chastity, and 
pyri monastic statute was outlined by St. 
Columban of Ireland, and was combined with St. 
Benedict's statutes in the 7th century, 

Many new orders were founded in the 13th 
century, especially the new mendicant orders of 
the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites. 
New orders also came into existence after the 
Reformation (q.v.), most important among them 
the Jesuits (qw.). Female orders (nunneries) 
generally developed as female branches of a mo 
nastic order; however, some female orders devel- 
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bis first visit to Parks, he painted in a wodiiosal 
manner bor the most part, but while in thet ciy 
be came under the influence of the cubit, oh 
though he did not, st that time, turn to the 
abutractions of his later career, After sin years 
Holland, where with Georges van Tongerios and 
Theo van Doesburg he founded the socalled Di 
Snij group, be returned wo Paris in 190. There 
be became a member of the so-called Abstraction 
Cristion group. In 1938 he went t Landon and 
in 1940 he came to this country, settling 
York 

Mondrisan's painting during the lest 
of hn life was purely non-cbjective, He 
straight lines, horizontal and vertical, 
worked exclusively in red, white, bius, 
and bleck. He himself felt that “the logical 
growth of painting is the use of pure okoa 
sraigh lines in rectangular opposition.” He 
heved that even cubism war not true sbetrect 
ner in cublam threedimensional space sill 
mained. He attempted to destroy space itself and 
he felt that he had achieved this in “Hrosdway 
Doogie Woogie,” one of his last inga In pare 
chase by the Museum of An a tal 
aroused a morm of controversy 

Monet (ménd’), aaue, pointer, born ia 
Paris, Prance, Nov. 14 then died Dee $ 
1925. At an carly age he drew inspirstos from 
nasture in executing both distinct coloring omt 
online Pew painters have equaled him ia ability 
to reproduce the effects of sir and light, t give 
to works of art original and natural coloring Me 
h classed as the loader of the impronionist shaol 
Much of his work wae done in Giverny, « villege 
in Normandy, where he maintained a studio ond 
=n cusrrainded by om enthunstie od bed 
lowers His painting entitled "Mouth of ee 
+t Honfleur” is one of great excnllence and (w 
Arcs hin earliest style, “The Orchard” H + fone 
lemdecape painting, in which the artist pereka net 
è beputitul eflect ia coloring and dreih Oo 
vivetion of light, Ober wa bate 
Cshedrah” (a series), “Vewels Laring Ha” 
Foatainebiesu Forests,” “Church of Vema” 
Low Tide ot Pourville,” ond “Sere ot Ret 
Villon.” 
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Lydians, and the people of India. It is certain that 
coins were employed in the 6th century s.c. Paper 
money came into use in Europe in the 14th cen- 
tury, but it was employed to some extent in Eu- 
rope at a much earlier date. 

The utility of money as a medium of exchange 
is easily understood. Without it trade would be 
complex and difficult, and we should have to re- 
sort to the barter system used by early peoples in 
exchanging one commodity for another, As a 
measure of value the quantity of money must be 
properly adjusted to furnish the best facilities for 
trade, since the amount in circulation has an im- 
portant effect upon the industries and the price 
of commodities. 

The physical characteristics required of money 
are: uniformity, divisibility, recognizability, porta- 
bility, and durability. Both gold and silver have 
all these characteristics, while all other metals 
fail, in one or more ways, to answer there re- 
quirements, For this reason both gold and silver 
are used chiefly as standard money, some countries 
preferring a bimetallic and others a single or 
monometallic standard. See Banking; Bimetal- 
lism; Credit; Ci ‘urrency Reform; Mint; etc. 

Mongolia (mén-go'li-a), an extensive region 
of Central Asia, situated between Siberia and 
China proper. It stretches from Manchuria and 
the Khinghan Mts. westward to the Altai Mts. 
and Eastern Turkestan, All of Mongolia was atone 
time a colonial possession of the Chinese Empire. 
It includes the Gobi Desert, but a large part of 
the region is fertile. Barley, wheat, millet, sheep, 
cattle, and horses are the chief products. Many 
wild animals, such as sables, deer, wolves, moun- 
tain goats, and wild camels, roam across the 
vast stretch of unoccupied country. Products in- 
clude wool, livestock, furs, and hides. The people 
are nomadic in their habits, moving from place to 
place and grazing their herds, A modified Bud- 


dhism called Lamaism is the chief religion. The 
lamas are priests, and as the most important ele- 
ment of the population, they received support 
from the Chinese government. The population 
consists mostly of Mongolians, with some Chinese 
and Russians. 

Outer Moncotta, Its chief city and capital is 
Urga (since 1924, known as Ulan Bator, “Town 
of the Red Heroes”), with a population of about 
100,000. Outer Mongolia is a region rich in 
mineral deposits, including gold, copper, silver, 
iron, and tin, After a revolution in 1924, the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Government 
was established, modeled on the Soviet republics, 
having a constitution, parliament, universal suf. 
frage, and an executive committee. However, the 
republic was not recognized by China, which 
claimed Outer Mongolia as a colonial possession. 
In 1926 a treaty of friendship ‘was signed by the 
goyernment of the Mongolian Republic and the 
neighboring Soviet-protected republic of Tannu- 
Tuva, once a part of Outer Mongolia. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic declared war on Japan 
on Aug. 9, 1945. A plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945) 
indicated the republic’s desire for complete inde- 
pendence, finally recognized by China in January 
1946. Developed largely by Russia, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic comprises about 626,000 
sq. m. of mountainous land. Population of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, or Outer Mongolia, 
ca, 900,000. 3. 

Inner Moncouta, This part, which adjoins 
China, lost its province of Jehol when Japan oc- 
cupied Manchuria; Jehol became a part of Man- 
chukuo in 1932, and the Chinese defenders were 
driven back early in 1933 by Japanese and Man- 
chukuoan forces. Shortly after Russia’s entrance 
into the war against Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet 
troops ousted the Japanese from Jehol. Inner 
Mongolia, consisting of the three provinces of 
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Chahar, Ninghsia, and Suiyan, declared itself an 
autonomous republic (Feb. 1946), but asserted 
that it wanted autonomy under the Chinese Re- 
public (q.v.) and not independence. After the 
area fell to the Chinese Communists, it was an- 
nounced (May 1947) that an autonomous Inner 
Mongolian government had been established with 
headquarters in Wangyehmiao, Manchuria (q.v.). 
Area, 348,029 sq. m.; population, ca. 5,000,000. 

Mongolians (mén-gé'li-anz), in ethnology, 
one of the five great races of the world. The 
term was originated by Blumenbach in 1775 and, 
when the five races discriminated by him were 
reduced by Cuvier to three, the latter adopted 
the name. Among the principal characteristics are 
a square head, a flattish face, and a flat nose. The 
eyelids are obliquely turned up at their outer 
angle, the cheekbones are projecting, and the 
chin is quite prominent. The hair is black and 
straight, the face and body are yellowish or olive, 
and the stature is medium. This race was so 
named from Mongolia, a large region in the east 
central part of Asia, stretching from Turkestan 
to Manchuria, The inhabitants of this region lead 
a nomadic life, especially in the portions occupied 
by the Desert of Gobi, or Shamo. Other mem- 
bers of the Mongolian race, and who are thought 
to have descended from the natives of Mongolia, 
are the Turkic-speaking tribes of Central Asia, 
Chinese, Kalmucks, Tartars, Japanese, Koreans, 
Tibetans, Malayans, Burmese, Hungarians, Finns, 
Eskimos, and Siamese. The Mongols constitute 
about one-third of the population of the earth. 

The Mongols proper are considered typical of 
the Mongolian race, but their early history is 
wrapped in doubt and tradition. Their original 
seat seems to have been in the vicinity of Lake 
Baikal, in Siberia, and peoples of that racial type 
can be traced back to 350 »B.c. In the early part 
of the 13th century they commenced to attain 
political power. Genghis Khan, in 1206 A.D., began 
to organize the different tribes into one vast 
state with the view of conquering the earth. His 
immediate descendants, especially his grandson, 
Kublai Khan, succeeded in the consummation of 
at least a portion of the original design. The 
whole of China was conquered and the Chinese 
throne came under a Mongol dynasty, which con- 
tinued to reign until the 14th century. A great 
horde of Mongols invaded Russia in 1237, whence 
they made incursions into Hungary and Poland. 
In 1241 the Hungarians were crushed completely 
in a battle at Pest, When Marco Polo visited 
China, in the latter part of the 13th century, he 
witnessed the greatest power of the Mongol Em- 
pire under Kublai Khan. Its vast territories €x- 
tended from Poland to the China Sea, and from 
the Indian Ocean to northern Siberia. 

When the Mongol dynasty of China was over- 
turned by a revolution in 1368, it was succeeded 


by the Ming dynasty, and the Mongols proper 
were compelled to fall back toward their original 
possession in the vicinity of Lake Baikal. The 
next powerful warrior was Tamerlane, known 
also as Timour and Timurlenk, a descendant of 
Genghis Khan. He collected many of the Mon- 
gol tribes in a new government, of which Samar- 
cand became the capital in 1369. Tribal differ- 
ences and the spread of Buddhism in the East 
and Mohammedanism in the West operated to 
divide the different tribes. After the death of 
Tamerlane, the government became gradually 
weakened and in 1468 it was divided into sev- 
eral minor states. The great Mongol Empire of 
India was the Jast effort of the Mongols, It was 
founded by Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, 
in 1519, and in 1857 every vestige of it disap- 
peared. The Mongols lost their importance in the 
16th century, when they were absorbed largely 
under separate khanates by different peoples, and 
their original territory became a part of the Chi- 
nese Empire in the 17th century. 

The Chinese, who may be considered the 
typical Mongolians, are represented most largely 
in Asia, but many have emigrated to Australia, 
North America, and other continents. The lan- 
guage of the Mongols is classed with the Tura- 
nian, and their literature and tradition are de- 
voted chiefly to the empires founded by Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. The later writings of 
Mongolian descendants, e.g, the Chinese and 
Japanese, take high rank in world literature, 

Mongoose (mén’goos), a species of ichneu- 
mon, native to India and closely allied to the 
ichneumon of Egypt. The body is weasel-like and 
from 15 to 17 in. long, and the tail measures 14 
in, It has been domesticated for the purpose of 
killing snakes, a feat it performs with much adroit- 
ness and safety to itself. The mongoose sucks the 
blood of its prey, such as birds and reptiles, and 
leaves the body uneaten, See Ichneumon. 

Monier-Williams (mo! ni-ér-wil'yamz), sR 
MONIER, author, born in Bombay, India, Nov, 
12, 1819; died in Oxford, England, April My 
1899. His father was surveyor general in India 
at the time of his birth, and, after receiving 
an elementary education, he studied at King’s 
Coll., London, and at Oxford. In 1844 he became 
professor of Sanskrit in the East India Coll., at 
Haileybury, a position he held until 1858, when 
he was made a professor at Cheltenham. He was 
elected to the chair of Sanskrit at Oxford in 
1860, where he remained to the time of his 
death. He was the founder of the Indian Insti- 
tute at Oxford. Several honorary degrees were 
conferred upon him. He was the author of many 
excellent works. Among his writings are “Eng- 
lish-Sanskrit Dictionary,” “Indian Epic Poetry, 
“Sanskrit Grammar,” “The Holy Bible and Sa- 
cred Books of the East,” “Buddhism and Brah- 
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manism,” “A Study of Sanskrit in Relation to 
Missionary Work,” and “Reminiscences of Old 
Haileybury College.” 

Monism (mén‘iz’m), a philosophical term, 
derived from the Greek monos, meaning alone, 
and referring to a variety of concepts which, in 
common, assert the existence of only one con- 
tinuous reality. Although the different monistic 
systems vary greatly, all of them deny that there 
exist two distinct worlds, as for example, the 
material and spiritual or the physical and meta- 
physical worlds. This concept is opposed to dual- 
ism (q.v.). 

Monistic views were held by Greek philos- 
ophers, such as Parmenides (540-460 3.c.), A 
well-developed system of monism, which had a 
great influence on Christian theology, was set 
forth by Plotinus (204-69 a.v.). In later periods, 
Spinoza (q.v.), in particular, may be mentioned 
as the founder of a monistic system which exerted 
a strong influence on subsequent European phi- 
losophies. Nineteenth-century monism, as devel- 
oped by Ernst Haeckel (q.v.), represents a type 
of materialism which became popular because of 
its very banality; it was a “philosophy” to end 
all philosophy. See also Philosophy; Pantheism; 
and articles on individual philosophers, 

Monitor (mén’i-tér), the name of a genus of 
large lizards, some of which are nearly as large 
as alligators. The monitor of Africa, found in 
large numbers in the valley of the Nile, has a 
length of 6 ft, though nearly half of the body 
consists of a slender tail. It has dark blotches 
distributed over the gray back. The head is long, 
the tongue is fleshy and extensile, and the body 
is covered with scales. It feeds on the eggs of 
aquatic birds and crocodiles, and is so named 
from the erroneous belief that it acts as a moni- 
tor to warn the unwary of the approach of 
crocodiles, Several species of lizards native to 
Australia and South America closely resemble the 
true monitors, 

Monitor, the name of an ironclad vessel built 
by John Ericsson in 1861. It was built under an 
order from the U.S. government and was com- 
pleted in about three months. The guns were 
placed in a revolving turret or tower, and the 
wooden frame of the ship was covered with plates 
of iron. This ingenious vessel was able to cope 
with the Virginia, a Confederate warship which 
had formerly been called the Merrimac. The bat- 
tle took place on Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
both vessels withdrew after an engagement of 
four hours, but the contest demonstrated the 
efficiency of vessels built on the type of the 
Monitor. Immediately several European countries 
began the construction of similar vessels, 

Monk (mink), ceorce, Duke of Albemarle, 
general, born in Devonshire, England, Dec. 6, 
1608; died Jan. 3, 1670. He was the son of Sir 
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Thomas Monk, secured most of his educational 
training in Holland, but returned to England in 
1638 to engage with the army against the Scotch, 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel, In 1642 he accompanied an expedition to 
crush the Irish rebellion, and supported Charles I 
in his struggle with Parliament. His forces were 
defeated at Fairfax, where he was taken prisoner, 
and was confined in the Tower for two years, 
He regained his liberty in 1646 by taking the 
covenant to support the Parliamentary party, and 
shortly after he served that party in Ireland. 
Later he took part with Cromwell in Scotland, 
where he was made major general and commis- 
sioned to conduct the war. All of Scotland was 
reduced to obedience in 1650. Three years later 
he co-operated with Adm, Dean in defeating the 
navy of Holland under command of Van Tromp. 
In 1654 he was made governor of Scotland, a 
position he held five years, and at the death of 
Cromwell he began a march to London, enter- 
ing the city without opposition in the early part 
of 1660 with 600 men. 

The Royalist party had looked upon Monk as 
a possible supporter, but he employed great cun- 
ning and deceit to avoid committing himself until 
it was reasonably certain that the Stuarts could 
be restored. By a policy of this kind it was pos- 
sible to reorganize the Parliament by admitting 
excluded members and to limit the Parliamentary 
army. On May 23, 1660, he consummated his plan 
of the restoration by meeting Charles II at Dover. 
The king promptly rewarded him with honors 
and created him Duke of Albemarle. During the 
plague in 1665 he demonstrated great ability as 
governor of London, but soon after retired en- 
tirely from public office. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Monkey (mink’j), a name commonly ap- 
plied to the whole order of quadrumanous mam- 
mals. However, the term is limited in its appli- 
cation by some writers to those having a well- 
developed tail and generally cheek pouches, but 
they exclude baboons, apes, and lemurs. The 
many species of monkeys are classified into two 
sections, the lower and the higher. The former 
are known as New World Monkeys, or Platyr- 
rhini. They are native to the tropical regions of 
America. Ten species are native to the region 
north of the Isthmus of Panama, but none is 
found north of the Rio Grande. The animals of 
this division have tails, are devoid of cheek 
pouches, and live largely in trees, They feed 
principally on vegetable food. Among the species 
of this section are, the howling monkeys, a class 
known from their peculiar noise at night; the 
marmosets, which are small and have peculiar, 
silky fur; and the squirrel monkeys, spider mon- 
keys, macaque monkeys, capuchin monkeys, and 
a number of others. 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 
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The higher section embraces the Old World 
monkeys, or Catarrhina, and includes numerous 
species common to Africa, Asia, and many of the 
adjacent islands. The tail is either wanting or 
rudimentary, the nostrils are set obliquely, and 
the cheek pouches serve to store food before it 
is masticated, Among the representative species 
of this section are the baboons, orangs, gorillas, 
probosicis monkeys, chimpanzees, anthropoid, or 
manlike apes, sacred monkeys of the Hindus, 
monas, Diana monkeys, mandrils, gibbons, wan- 
deroos, and many others. In general the Old 
World monkeys have a broad face, which dis- 
tinguishes them from the New World species, 
and their tails, if any, are not used for climb- 
ing. All species have a more or less separated 
thumb and great toe, the former being more 
prominent than the latter. The name quadru- 
mana is applied for that reason, meaning that 
they are four-handed. 

Monmouth (mén’muath), county seat of War- 
ren County, Illinois, 180 m. s.w. of Chicago. It 
is on the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R.’s. Located in the 
city is Monmouth Coll., a church-supported insti- 
tution founded in 1856, The manufactures include 
metal products, toys, bags, soybean products, 
stoneware, machinery, and pottery. It also trades 
in farm produce and merchandise. Monmouth 
was settled in 1836 and incorporated in 1852. 
Population, 1940, 9,096; in 1950, 10,193. 

Monmouth, sartre oF, an important engage- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, fought on June 
28, 1778, in Monmouth County, New Jersey. The 
British evacuated Philadelphia on June 18 for 
the purpose of concentrating at New York, and 
it was Washington's design to strike a severe 
blow upon their forces. He accordingly took a 
position at Allentown, N.J., and Gen. Charles 
Lee was dispatched with 6,000 men to make an 
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aggressive attack, but he soon retreated without 
striking a blow. Washington at once severely re- 
buked Lee, restored order among the retreating 
troops, and a drawn battle resulted, The Ameri- 
cans lost 362 men, and the British, 416, but the 
British general, Sir Henry Clinton (q.v.), escaped 
to New York. Lee was court-martialed for his 
conduct and lost his command for a year, 

Monmouth, james, puxe or, British soldier, 
born at Rotterdam, Holland, Apr. 9, 1649; be- 
headed July 15, 1685. He was the son of Charles 
II and his mistress, Lucy Waters; some have 
doubted his paternity, although it was admitted 
by Charles, After Charles II was restored, Mon- 
mouth became Duke of Orkney and of Mon- 
mouth, and wedded the rich heiress of the Earl 
of Buccleuch. He commanded in Scotland in 
1679 and defeated the Covenanters at Bothwell 
Bridge. In 1683 it became known that he aided 
in instigating the Rye House Plot, in which 
Algernon Sidney and Lord William Russell lost 
their lives, and was accordingly exiled to Hol- 
land. He claimed the throne of England at the 
death of his father and landed in England on 
June 11, 1685. With a force of 3,000 undisciplined 
peasants and miners he risked a battle with the 
forces of James II, but was defeated at Sedgmoor 
and captured. His apparent repentance and prom- 
ise to embrace the Catholic religion did not save 
him from execution nor move the king to mercy. 

Monmouthshire (mdn'méth-shir), a mari- 
time county in Western England, bordering on 
the south of Wales on the w. and n.w., and on 
the Severn River on the s. Its generally moun- 
tainous surface covers an arca of 618 sq, m, the 
highest point being Sugar Loaf Mt, 1,954 ft 
high. Principal rivers of the region are the Wye 
and the Usk; the chief cities are Newport and 
the capital, Monmouth. In its administration 
Monmouthshire is included in Wales, Rich in 
coal, ironstone, clay, limestone, and other build- 
ing materials, the industries of the county center 
on these products. Agriculture, including wheat 
and dairy farming, fisheries, and sheep-farming 
are also important. Antiquities, old Norman fort- 
resses, and churches are to be found throughout 
Monmouthshire. Population, ca, 435,000. 

Monoecious (mô-në'shùs), a biological term, 
descriptive of the condition in which both male 
and female reproductive organs occur in the 
same individual. The term is also used in bot- 
any to refer to plants having both staminate and 
pistillate flowers. 

Monomania (mén-6-md' ni-a), a form of in- 
sanity, consisting of a delusion without impairing 
the intellect of the afflicted. A person subject to 
this form of insanity may be rational in all re- 
spects, except that he is insane on one topic or in 
some particular direction. Monomania includes 
several distinct varieties, such as kleptomania, an 
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irresistible propensity to steal, and dipsomania, 
an uncontrollable craving for drink, especially al- 
coholic liquors. 

Monomer (6n'o-mér). See Molecule. 

Monometallism (mén-d-mét'al-iz'm), the 
financial theory of a single metallic standard in 
the coinage of money. See Bimetallism. 

Monongahela (1m0-ndn-ga-hé'lg), a river of 
the U.S., having its source in Upshur County, 
West Virginia. It has a general course toward 
the northeast to the Pennsylvania line, thence 
flows northward to Pittsburgh, where it joins 
the Allegheny to form the Ohio. It is a rapid 
stream, supplying an abundance of water power, 
has a length of 150 m., and is navigable for river 
boats a distance of 50 m. 

Monongahela, a city in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Monongahela River, 30 m. 
s. of Pittsburgh. It is on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
and is surrounded by a farming and coal-mining 
country. The manufactures include paper, flour, 
glass, machinery, paints and clothing. It has a 
number of fine public schools and churches. The 
first settlement on its site was made in 1772,and 
it was incorporated in 1873. Population, 1940, 
8,825; in 1950, 8,922. 

Monoplane (mén’6-plan). See Aviation. 

Monopoly (mô-năp’ô-lğ), in the strictest 
sense, is the grant by a state or ruler to private 
individuals or corporations of an exclusive privi- 
lege to conduct a particular enterprise. In eco- 
nomics, the term indicates the exclusive power 
of sale, production, transportation, or purchase 
of any commodity exercised by a branch of the 
government, and, therefore, a state monopoly, or 
a governmental grant to a private enterprise con- 
stituting such a monopoly, or the holding of such 
powers by a single group. 

Monopolies have existed since earliest times. 
Originally, rulers possessed the right to grant 
monopolies to favorites or vassals, but often kept 
a monopoly in their own hands. The Middle Ages 
witnessed the rise of many trading monopolies, 
such as the Hanseatic League. Explorations and 
conquests led to the creation of new monopolies, 
including the British and Dutch East India Com- 
panies. In what is now the U.S., land companies 
and later the railroads developed the territory 
in their control, attracting to them new enter- 
prises and settlers. Governments retained rail- 
toads, posts, telegraphs, salt, matches, and other 
services as monopolies operated in the public in- 
terest, and granted copyrights to authors and 
patents to inventors for the development of their 
productions. At present, monopolies are divided 
into public or private. 

Private monopolies are classified into (1) legal 
monopolies, or government grants of the exclu- 
sive privileges to the manufacture or sale of a 
commodity; (2) natural monopolies, derived 
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from the exclusive control of a limited natural 
product, a means of transportation, or a method 
of production; and (3) capitalistic monopolies, 
created by means of the advantageous control of 
capital in a field of enterprise requiring huge 
initial capitalization. 

In capitalistic society, a monopoly controls 
prices, is capable of preventing competitors from 
entering the field because of its exclusive rights 
and control of material, capital, and perhaps even 
labor. Recognizing such actual and potential 
abuses, the goverriment of the U.S. has erected 
commissions and enacted laws to block private 
monopolies wherever they threaten the demo- 
cratic principles upon which the nation is 
founded. See Copyright; Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Patent; Trusts. 

Monotheism (m6n’o-thé-izm), the belief that 
there exists only one God and that at the same 
time, the Universe represents a unity. In contrast 
to it are polytheism and pantheism (q.v.). Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism (q.v.) 
are the principal monotheistic religions. Those 
religions which preach the superior power of 
one god cannot be called “monotheistic” as long 
as they concede even the existence of other, 
though inferior, gods. Buddhism, for example, is 
not monotheistic. 

Historically, it is wrong to assume that mono- 
theism represented the original belief of man- 
kind and that religion later became polytheistic. 
The study of the comparative history of, religion 
proves that originally all religions, including the 
primary concepts before articulate religion devel- 
oped, supposed the existence of many deities. In 
India, for instance, there existed first a mytho- 
logical polytheism embracing many competing 
deities, followed by the evolution of the pantheis- 
tic monism of Brahmanism. Brahmanism con- 
ceives of one superior god who takes on the form 
of many inferior but more concrete deities. Re- 
search also assumes that Semitic religions, includ- 
ing Judaism, originally went through a similar 
metamorphosis, first dealing with many deified 
natural forces subordinated to one superior force. 

Judaism in its development emphasized in- 
creasingly the all-comprehensiveness and all-per- 
vasiveness of the one God, but some authorities 
still maintain that Moses rallied his people for his 
God only, or for the God. It is, however, quite 
certain that all prophets who followed Moses em- 
phasized the existence of only one God. The 
Hebrew word Elohim, meaning “gods,” in con- 
trast to Yahweh, an individual deity, seems to 
prove the existence of a plurality of gods. Elohim 
was later generally understood in the singular 
and individual meaning of God only. This stage 
of transition between many gods and the one 
God, or between polytheism and monotheism, 
which Judaism underwent, is called henotheism 
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(q.v.). Many scholars believe that the Jews were 
henotheistic between the time of Moses (around 
1200 8.c.) and the time of Amos (ca. 750 8.c.). It 
must be emphasized that the development toward 
monotheism in Judaism was gradual, and fur- 
thermore that the ethical prescriptions of the Old 
Testament are relatively independent of the pur- 
ity of the monotheistic belief. 

Christianity and Islam accepted monotheism as 
it was articulated after Amos. Although Christian 
monotheism was based on Jewish interpretation, 
it was enhanced by the concepts of the later 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophers. Their 
ideas had been taken over by the men of the 
Church and amalgamated with the Jewish con- 
cepts. This fusion of ideas resulted in the aboli- 
tion of anthropomorphic ideas of the personal 
God, and the personality of God became entirely 
abstract. On the other hand, the Christian idea 
of the Trinity (q.v.) contradicts, to some extent, 
the pure, abstract monotheistic concept. 

In certain respects, Islam (see Mohammedan- 
ism) crystallizes the monotheistic idea even more 
abstractly. 

Monotremata (mén-d-trém'ata), an order 
of mammals that have only one aperture for the 
genital, urinal, and intestinal canals. The mam- 
mary glands are well developed, but have no nip- 
ples, and the teeth, if present at all, are formed 
of four horny plates. Darwin traced a certain 
connection between the higher mammals and 
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reptiles through the monotremata, and showed 
their approach to birds. The duckbill and echidna 
of Australia are representative species of this 
order. 

Monotype (mén'é-tip), a machine or ma- 
chines used by printers and invented by Tolbert 
Lanston in 1887. It is both a typecaster and type- 
setting machine. It is the only machine that de- 
livers new type in justified lines on ordinary gal- 
leys. It is the only mechanical means for produc- 
ing printed surfaces superior to hand-set foundry 
type; the only typesetting machine that handles 
straight and intricate matter with equal facility. 
Its product is corrected and made up the same as 
foundry type; it forces no changes in composing 
room methods, and requires no special rules, saws 
or other paraphernalia, The monotype produces 
type from the smallest point size used by printers 
to type an inch high for hand-setting of news- 
paper display advertising lines. Type metal of 9 
per cent tin, 19 per cent antimony, and 72 per 
cent lead is heated in a metal pot that is part of 
the machine, by either gas or electricity, to 800° 
and solidified into type from a water-cooled mold 
at speeds as high as 160 r.p.m. The keyboard, in 
typewriter key arrangement, perforates a 5 in. 
wide roll of controller paper which, in turn, con- 
trols the positioning of a matrix case and type 
sizing wedges in the casting machine. Uniform- 
ity of product, flexibility of operation, diversity of 
available type faces, and simplicity of correction 
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and alteration recommend the use of monotype. 

Commercial adaptation—the separation of set- 
ting and casting the type frees the operation of 
each unit from the limitations of the other. For 
example, the keyboard operation may be slowed 
by intricate tabular or technical copy, but the 
nature of the work has no effect on the caster; 
and the latter may be stopped for changes of size 
or type face without delaying the keyboard. 
Should there be no copy to be set, the caster be- 
comes a foundry and makes type and other 
material for use by hand compositors. Since all 
type and other products of the caster are accu- 
rately made at high speed, composing room 
practice is revolutionized by eliminating distribu- 
tion—separating and replacing, slowly by hand, 
used type and material in cases and other stock- 
piles—with a by-product of economy in the press- 
room, where make-ready time is reduced by rea- 
son of the unworn condition of the type to be 
printed, 

Monroe (miin-rc’), county seat of Ouachita 
Parish, Louisiana, on the Ouachita River, in the 
north central part of the state. It is on the Illinois 
Central, and the Missouri Pacific R.R.’s. The 
river is navigable for steamboats. Manufactures 
include lumber, brick, machinery, furniture, 
and cottonseed oil. It has a large trade in 
cotton. It was settled in 1785, incorporated 
as a town in 1820 and as a city in 1871. Popu- 
lation, 1900, 5,428; in 1940, 28,309; in 1950, 
38,572. 
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Monroe, county seat of Monroe County, 
Michigan, at the mouth of the Raisin River, 35 
m. s.w. of Detroit. It is about 2 m. from Lake 
Erie, on the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and other railroads. It is surrounded by 
a productive agricultural area and is noted for 
its plant nurseries, two of them started before 
1850. Noteworthy in the city are the Massacre 
Victims Monument, on the site of the Raisin 
River (q.v.) massacre, and the Custer House, 
home of Gen. George A. Custer (q.v.). Manu- 
factures include automobile parts, paper, and 
lumber products, Monroe was settled in 1784 
and incorporated in 1837. Population, 1950, 
21,467. 

Monroe, james, fifth President of the U.S., 
born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, Apr. 28, 
1758; died in New York City, July 4, 1831. He 
was the son of Spence Monroe and Elizabeth 
Jones, natives of Virginia, and received an edu- 
cation at William and Mary Coll. In 1777 he 
enlisted as a private soldier in the Revolutionary 
army. He took part in several battles, was 
wounded at Trenton, and for distinguished serv- 
ice became lieutenant colonel. In 1777 and 1778 
he distinguished himself as aide to Lord Stirling, 
studied law under the direction of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, then governor of Virginia, and in 1780 
served on an important commission to the army 
in South Carolina. He was chosen a member of 
the Virginia assembly in 1782 and the next year 
became a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
in which he served until 1786. While a member 
he married a Miss Kortright of New York City, 
and, after retiring from Congress, entered upon 
the practice of law at Fredericksburg, Va. Shortly 
after, he became a member of the legislature, and 
in 1788 was selected a delegate to the state con- 
vention that assembled to consider the Federal 
Constitution. 

The efforts of Monroe were in unison with 
those of Patrick Henry and other Anti-Federal- 
ists, who held to the doctrine that large powers 
should be vested in the people. From 1790 to 
1794 he served as a member of the U.S. Senate, 
but in the latter year was appointed by Washing- 
ton as minister to France. His free expression of 
opinions on the political issues in France, in view 
of the strained relations between that country 
and the U.S., caused Washington to recall him in 
1796, when he was again elected to the legisla- 
ture, and from 1799 to 1802 served as governor 
of Virginia. His political views were in accord 
with those of Jefferson and the Democratic party, 
and he was accordingly selected as envoy extraor- 
dinary to France in 1802, and in 1803 became 
the successor of Rufus King as minister to Lon- 
don, where he remained until 1807. While in 
France he served with Livingston and Robert 
Morris in effecting the Louisiana Purchase in 
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1803, and in 1805 undertook to negotiate the 
purchase of Florida from Spain, but in this he 
failed. He was again elected governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1811, but in the same year was selected 
by President Madison as Secretary of State, serv- 
ing until 1817. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected President of the 
U.S. as a Democrat, receiving 183 electoral votes, 
while Rufus King received 34 as the candidate of 
the Federalists. His administration was so emi- 
nently successful that it became known as “the 
era of good feeling,” and in the election of 1820 
he received 231 electoral votes out of a total of 
235. Monroe surrounded himself by the most 
eminent statesmen of his time and demonstrated 
much ability in dealing with public questions. 
Among the events of his administration are the 
purchase of Florida from Spain in 1819, the Mis- 
souri Compromise regarding slavery, the Semi- 
nole War, the visit of Lafayette, the recognition 
of the independence of the South American re- 
publics, and the establishment of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. After retiring from the Presidency, he took 
up his residence in Loudon County, Virginia, 
served as president of the convention called to 
revise the state constitution, and later made his 
home with his son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
in New York City. 

Monroe Doctrine, a policy announced by 
President Monroe in a message to Congress in 
1823. Its principles embody the ideas formulated 
by James Monroe and his Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, and commit the U.S. to the 
doctrine that any interference of European 
powers in the political affairs of North and South 
America is an unfriendly act to the countries of 
the New World. Regarding foreign relations, the 
Monroe Doctrine advocates non-intervention and 
non-colonization. After the overthrow of Na- 
poleon in 1815, an alliance was formed by Russia, 
Germany, Austria, and France for the purpose 
of preserving the balance of power and sup- 
pressing revolutions within their dominions. 
Mexico and the states of South America revolted 
against Spanish occupation, and in 1822 the in- 
dependence of these countries was recognized by 
the U.S. It was suspected that the allied powers 
would come to the rescue of Spain, on account of 
which Monroe declared in a message to Congress 
on Dec, 2, 1823, “that the American continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as subject to 
colonization for any European power. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
pean power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere, but with the governments which have 
declared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of suppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European 
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power, in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the U.S." 

The doctrine announced by Monroe has been 
maintained on many subsequent occasions, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Isthmus of Panama, 
the French intervention in Mexico under Maxi- 
milian, and the dispute of Great Britain and 
Venezuela regarding the boundary between the 
latter and British Guiana, The Spanish-Ameri- 
can War likewise involved an important feature 
of the doctrine, namely, that a country having 
possessions in America is bound to exercise rea- 
sonable intelligence and a humane policy in 
dealing with the people and their civil institu- 
tions, The Monroe Doctrine has undergone a 
metamorphosis in connection with the ever- 
changing panorama of U.S. history, particularly 
in regard to the extension of growing interna- 
tional relationships. Many maintain that even 
with modification of our foreign policy, espe- 
cially since World War I, the Doctrine is obsolete. 
Others point out its inconsistencies with our 
Latin-American policies. Still, with several 
changes in interpretation to suit the times, ad- 
herence to the Monroe Doctrine has represented 
a continuous attitude of independence of the 
Western Hemisphere from European influence. 

Numerous extensions of the policy have been 
made, e.g., the Theodore Roosevelt “corollary” 
of 1905, when, in the case of Santo Domingo, 
he assumed the responsibility for debtor nations 
in this hemisphere to prevent their absorption by 
European creditors. Later, the Department of 
State repudiated this corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, as it involved the country in too many 
difficulties. Even though accused of discarding 
the century-old policy, President F.D. Roosevelt 
actually extended the Monroe Doctrine in regard 
to Canada in his speech at Kingston, Ontario, in 
1938, claiming that “the U.S. will not stand idly 
by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other Empire” (other than the British 
Empire of which Canada is a part). 

Monrovia (mén-rd'vi-a), a seaport of West 
Africa, capital of Liberia, on the St. Paul River, 
so named in honor of President Monroe. The 
climate is unhealthful, Monrovia has a large trade 
in rubber, dyewoods, and palm oil. It has several 
government buildings, a hospital, and a public 
library. Higher education centers largely in the 
university maintained by the Methodists, The 
place was founded in 1824. Population, ca, 10,000. 

Mons (móns), capital of the province of 
Hainaut, Belgium, on the Trouille River, 35 m. 
s.w. of Brussels. It is on several railroads and is 
surrounded by a farming and coal-mining coun- 
try. Among the principal buildings are the Cathe- 
dral of St. Waltrudis, the public library, the palace 
of justice, and the Hétel de Ville, The manufac- 
tures include cotton and woolen goods, sugar, 
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cutlery, soap, and machinery. The site was oc- 
cupied by a Roman fort. In 804 it was made the 
capital of Hainaut by Charlemagne, after which 
it was strongly fortified, and for some time was 
involved in several contests between Austria and 
France. Population, ca. 25,000. 

Monsoon (mén-soon’). See Wind. 

Montagu (mén’ta-gi), LADY MARY WORTLEY, 
letter writer, born in Thoresby, England, May 
26, 1689; died Aug. 21, 1762. She was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, and was largely 
self-educated. In 1712 she married Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, a personal friend of Queen Anne, 
and thus met the court society of London. Her 
ready wit and great beauty distinguished her at 
the court of George I. Among her friends were 
such men as Addison and Pope, with whom she 
later quarreled and who attacked her in his 
poetry. In 1716 her husband was appointed am- 
bassador to Constantinople, where the two re- 
mained until 1718, During that time Lady Mon- 
tagu became famous for her “Turkish Letters,” 
which are characteristic for the independent 
judgment of the writer as well as for her keen 
observation and splendid descriptive power. A 
complete edition of her “Letters and Works” was 
published in 1837, 

Montague (mén'ta-gi), a town in Franklin 
County, Massachusetts, on the Connecticut River. 
It is on the Fitchburg and the Vermont Central 
R.R.’s. The chief buildings include the public 
library and several public schools. Montague has 
manufactures of paper, hardware, brick, and cot- 
ton goods, Turner Falls and several villages are 
included with it, and on the opposite side of the 
Connecticut River is Greenfield. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1716, and it was incorporated 
in 1753, Population, 1940, 7,582; in 1950, 7,812. 

Montague, the family name of Romeo, the 
hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Montague, cxarces epwarp, author and jour- 
nalist, born in Ealing, London, England, Jan. I, 
1867; died in Manchester, May 28, 1928. Educated 
at Oxford Univ., he joined (1890) the staff of 
the Manchester Guardian; in 1898 he became edi- 
torial writer and assistant to the editor, whose 
daughter he married. A man of middle age in 
World War I, he enlisted as a private and served 
throughout the war, from which he drew mate- 
rial for some of his best writing—including “Dis- 
enchantment” (1922), a volume of essays; some 
of the short stories in “Fiery Particles” (1923); 
and “Rough Justice” (1926), a novel. Montague’s 
writing is notable for its incisive honesty leavened 
throughout by humor. His other works include 
“A Hind Let Loose” (1910), a novel; “Dramatic 
Values” (1911), a volume of drama criticism; 
and “Right Off the Map” (1928), a novel. Mon- 
tague retired from the Guardian in 1925. 

Montaigne (mén-tan’), mIcHEL DE, essayist 
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and moral philosopher, born Feb. 28, 1533, at 
the family chateau near Bordeaux, France (pur- 
chased by his great-grandfather, Raymond 
Eyquem); died Sept. 13, 1592. His father served 
under Francis I in Italy and was prominent in 
the municipal government of Bordeaux; he mar- 
ried Antoinette de Louppes, a descendant of a 
Spanish Jewish family. Young Montaigne was 
educated according to a number of fanciful 
theories evolved by his father. As a baby, he was 
farmed out to a peasant nurse, and later, servants 
who knew no French taught him Latin, At the 
age of 10, he was sent to the famous Collége de 
Guienne in Bordeaux. He subsequently studied 
law, probably in Toulouse, and for about 13 years; 
held a seat in the Bordeaux parliament. As a 
young man, Montaigne spent a great deal of time 
around the French court. He served for a time 
in the army of the Duke of Montpensier and 
was selected as gentleman-in-ordinary to Henry 
III and Henry of Navarre, with the latter of 
whom he maintained a long and friendly associa- 
tion. Shortly after Montaigne’s marriage to 
Frangoise de Chassaigne, he came into his in- 
heritance and decided to retire to his family 
possessions to nurse his failing health and follow 
a life of study and meditation. Following a trip 
through Italy, Switzerland, and Germany in 
1580-81, he was elected mayor of Bordeaux, in 
which office he remained until 1585. He traveled 
frequently to Paris and was acquainted with 
many of the great figures of his time, includ- 
ing Catherine de’Medici, Pierre Charron, Etienne 
Pasquier, De Thou, and the Guises. On one visit 
he met Marie de Jars de Gournay, a young girl 
of noble descent whom he called his “adopted 
daughter” and who later helped to edit a posthu- 
mous edition of his famous “Essays.” 

From 1571 until his death, Montaigne’s life was 
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largely devoted to the preparation of his 
“Essays,” which were published in several parts 
between 1580 and 1588. A copy of this last edi- 
tion, generously annotated by his own hand, was 
used by Marie de Gournay in preparing a defini- 
tive edition, which was published in 1595 and 
which is considered the standard work. A 
manuscript containing the somewhat dull ac- 
count of his trip to Italy was discovered at Mon- 
taigne about 1770 and issued in published form 
several years later, edited by M. de Querlon. 

The “Essays” were the important work; 
through them, Montaigne became known as the 
first of the essayists and the founder of modern 
criticism. In a witty, flexible style flavored by 
quaint constructions and uninhibited use of for- 
eign vocabulary, he commented with great wis- 
dom on philosophy, morals, industry, and his 
daily associations. Although he lived at the 
height of the French Renaissance, in the midst 
of turbulent religious and political struggles, he 
seems to have preserved a certain detachment 
toward the outer world. He pretended to a 
tolerant skepticism, as characterized by his motto 
“Que sais-je?” (French, meaning “What do I 
know?”), and a contemplation of the vanity 
of life, which were in keeping with the times 
but scarcely to be taken as personal reflections 
of the author. In fact, we learn little about the 
character of Montaigne from his writings. He 
gives us a detailed account of the happenings 
of his daily life, but his wise and interesting 
observations were of a universal rather than a 
personal nature. His work was much read dur- 
ing his lifetime, and it initiated a new literary 
genre which greatly influenced later prose 
writers. 


Montana (mén-tan’a), a state in the West 
North Central section of the U.S., famous for 
its deposits of copper, silver, and zinc, and for 
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natural gas and oil. Formerly known for its 
open ranges, Indian wars, and mining booms, 
the state's economy is now based primarily on 
the tourist trade and on agriculture, livestock, 
lumber, and mining. 

Montana is bounded on the n. by three Cana- 
dian provinces (Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan), on the x. by the Dakotas, on the 
s. by Wyoming and Idaho, and on the w. by 
Idaho. It ranks fourth in size among the states 
and 42nd in population, according to the 1958 
estimates of civilian population (Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia included in both 
rankings). The state's name comes from the 
Spanish montaña, meaning “mountain.” The 
state has been nicknamed the “Treasure State,” 
because of its vast wealth of mineral resources; 
the “Bonanza State,” because of its mining 
booms; and the “Mountain State.” The Indians 
and early fur trappers called it the “land of the 
shining mountains” because of the sparkling 
snow-covered peaks which could be seen from 
the distant plains. 


Between 104°2" ond 116°2' W, long, ond 
coe 44°23 and 49° N. lot, 
A 147,138 54, m, 
"or V4S.878 sa, m 
Inlond water 1,260 sa. m, 
Greatest extent: 
North to 3254 m. 
East to west 546.6 m. 
Population 11950 591,024 
Capitol city Heleno 
Highest point Granite Pook (12,797 I) 
Lowest point Kootenal River (1,800 ft) 
Admitted to the Union 
(lst stote) 1889 
Song Montano,” words by Charles C. Cohen, 
music by Joseph E, Howord 
Flower Bitterroot 
Motto Oro y Plot (Spanish, mooning "Gold and 
Silver" 
Flog See color plate in Vol. XI 
— — J 
Ce 
GEOGRAPHY 


The Rocky Mts. extend through the western 
part of Montana, taking up about two-fifths of 
the land. There are more than 50 groups of 
mountains and ranges in Montana’s Rockies; the 
Bitterroot Range extends along the western 
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boundary; eastward, parallel to the Bitterroot 
Range, is the Lewis Range; the Big Belt Mts. 
are southeast of the Lewis Range; and farther 
east are the Little Belt Mts. and the Crazy Mts. 
The Continental Divide, the watershed of the 
North American continent, coincides with part 
of the Lewis Range, and, in the southwestern 
corner of the state, with the Beaverhead Range 
(part of the Bitterroot). In addition to its moun- 
tains, western Montana’s terrain consists of 
scenic valleys, rock formations, glaciers and gla- 
cial lakes, ravines, and deep forests. The most 
important river in this area is the Clark Fork, 
which rises near Butte and flows northwest. 
Western Montana's economy is based on mining 
and lumbering; the hunting and fishing are 
also outstanding. 

Eastern Montana offers a sharp contrast—its 
land comprises vast plains (in the Great Plains) 
and its economy is primarily agricultural, but 
oil and natural gas are also important. The 
plains are watered by two great rivers, both of 
which rise in Wyoming. The Missouri flows 
north through the center of the state, then east; 
the Yellowstone flows generally northeast. The 
irrigated sections along the two rivers, which 
join near the North Dakota border, are among 
the most productive areas in the state. 

Montana has many scenic and historic land- 
marks. Nearly a third of the state’s land is 
owned by the Federal government and preserved 
in national parks and forests,In the southeastern 
section of the state, along the Yellowstone River, 
there are badlands, their bleak terrain broken 
by sharply eroded rocks and gullies, 

Southern Montana was the ‘scene of Gen. 
George A. Custer’s “last stand”; the battlefield 
is now a national monument, as is Big Hole 
Battlefield in southwestern Montana, where 
Chief Joseph and the Nez Percé (Sahaptin) 
Indians fought their last battle. 

There are also many ghost towns, the most 
famous being Bannack, the first territorial capital, 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Vigilante Parade 
Virginia City 


May; Helena 

May to September; historic ghost 
town, territorial capital; summer 
theater of 19th-century drama 
Montano Inst, of the Arts i Bo; 
Festival Men orant 
Rodeo Season June to September; cities throughout 
the state 

June to September; Blackfeet, Crow, 
Flathead, Ft. Peck, Rocky Boy's, and 
Tongue River Indian reservations 


August; Livingston 


Indian Sun Dances and 
Ceremonials 


National Fresh-Water Trout 
Derby 


Festival of Nations 

North Montana State Fair 
Midlond Empire State Fair 
Annual Trout Derby 
Harvest Festivals 


August; Red Lodge 
August; Great Falls 
August; Billings 
September; Greot Falls 
September; statewide 
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reputed to have been even more lawless than 
the early California mining camps. 

Montana is a rugged state, with scenic won- 
ders and many vestiges of the Old West as 
reminders of the world the pioneers encountered. 

Climate: The western and eastern sections of 
Montana have distinctly different climates. In 
the western third of the state, west of the Con- 
tinental Divide, the summers are generally cooler, 
the winters are milder, and there is more rain. 
The eastern two-thirds of the state is affected 
by its position in the interior of the North 
American land mass and has significant sea- 
sonal variation in temperature, with hot sum- 
mers, cold winters, and light rainfall. 


Normal temperature, Butte 
January 14.2 F. 
July 624° F. 
Annual meon 38.39 F. 

latest frost (meon), Butte June 8 

Eorliest frost (mean), Butte Aug. 28 

Precipitation, Butte 
January 0.59 In, 
July 1.24 in, 
Annuol 12.67 in. 

Average growing season, Helena 153 doys 


NarturaL RESOURCES 


Vast mineral deposits in its western section 
give Montana first rank among the states in the 
production of zinc, second in silver, and third 
in copper. Gold originally brought settlers to 
the state, and it is still being mined, as are lead, 
manganese, and sapphires. Montana ranks sec- 
ond among the states in coal reserves, which 
are found in the eastern section. Petroleum, lead, 
natural gas, sand, and gravel are among other 
mineral resources. 

Montana is also a leader in water-power re- 
sources. In 1956 undeveloped hydroelectric 
power was estimated at 5,799,000 kw.; 852,000 
kw. were generated from existing installations. 
In that year there were 17 major dams in the 
state designed for irrigation and conservation 
as well as for hydroelectric development. The 
best-known Federal dams are the Ft. Peck Dam, 
on the Missouri River in northeastern Montana, 
near Glasgow, one of the largest earth-fill dams 
in the world; and the Hungry Horse Dam, on 
the Flathead River in the northwest, near Hun- 
gry Horse, the fourth-largest concrete dam in 
the world. Other notable dams are Kerr Dam, 
near Polson; Black Eagle, Marony, Rainbow, and 
Ryan dams, near Great Falls; Hauser and 
Holter dams, near Helena; and Madison Dam, 
near Ennis. 

The lawless open ranges of eastern Montana 
generally disappeared in the late 1800's, to be 
replaced by farms and sheep and cattle ranches. 
Irrigation of the dry prairie soil has made pos- 
sible the growing of field crops. 
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The U.S. government has regulated hunting 
and fishing seasons and has promoted wildlife 
sanctuaries, conservation of timber, and fire- 
fighting programs on the land it owns. 


Montana's Economy 


Agriculture utilizes approximately 25 per cent 
of Montana’s labor force. The 1957 cash income 
from crops, livestock, and government payments 
was $436,176,000. In 1954 nearly one-third of 
the 33,000 farms raised livestock, principally 
cattle and sheep, producing an income of $298,- 
000,000. In 1957 Montana ranked third in wheat 
production, with an income of $154,000,000, and 
third in barley and rice production. Other im- 
portant crops are oats, rye, corn, hay, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. Montana’s average farm in 
1954 had 1,860 acres, with a total farm acreage of 
ca. 61,300,000. 

About 19 per cent of Montana’s labor force 
is engaged in the wholesale and retail trades, 
and about 20 per cent in service industries and 
finance. In 1950 less than 10 per cent was en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Value added by manu- 
facture in 1956 totaled $243,000,000. The main 
products were lumber and wood, food, and 
dairy products. 

Mining, a relatively small industry—employ- 
ing less than 5 per cent of the total labor force— 
produces a sizable income. Montana’s mineral 
output in 1956 was valued at $213,728,000; the 
state produced 70,520 short tons of Zinc, 7,400; 
ooo fine ounces of silver, and sizable amounts 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 
VIEW OF THE MONTANA ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


of copper, crude oil, and natural-gas_ liquids. 
Additional state income is obtained from tour- 
ists, hunters, and fishermen. From more than 
3,000,000 visitors Montana derives an income 
Close to $100,000,000 annually. Lumber, mostly 
softwoods such as firs, pines, and spruces, is the 
source of considerable revenue, Other fields 
employing the remainder of the labor force 
include construction, transportation, and public 
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administration. The total labor force in 1950 
numbered 218,460. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


In 1957 Montana’s total road mileage was 
74,820; of this total, 24,665 m. were surfaced. 
Both the state and Federal governments have 
highway programs. The first railroad to operate 
in the state was the Utah & Northern R.R. 
(1880), now a part of the Union Pacific R.R. 
Other railroads include the Northern Pacific 
Ry., the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific R.R., the Great Northern Ry., and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Railroad 
mileage in 1956 was 4,995 m. The leading air- 
fields are at Billings and Great Falls. The state 
had 32 radio stations and 11 television stations 
in 1957. The first newspaper of any consequence 
was the Montana Post (1864), published in Vir- 
ginia City. Among today’s leading newspapers 
are the Great Falls Tribune and Butte’s Mon- 
tana Standard. 


POPULATION 


Montana has 56 counties. The state’s 1950 
urban population comprised 43.7 per cent of the 
total population; the rural population, 56.3 per 
cent. Between 1940 and 1950, the urban popula- 
tion rose 19.6 per cent over that of 1940. The 
rural population declined by 2.8 per cent. In 
1950 two-fifths of the urban population was liv- 
ing in three cities—Billings, Butte, and Great 
Falls. Montana’s population was estimated at 
688,000 on July 1, 1958. In 1950 white persons 
numbered 572,038; of these, 528,919 were native 
born and 43,119 were foreign born. Nonwhite 
persons totaled 18,986; out of this group, 16,606 
were Indians and 1,232 were Negroes, with the 
remainder including Japanese and Chinese. Popu- 
lation density in 1950 averaged 4.1 per sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, 
in 1950 were the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant, with a very small Jewish group. The pre- 
dominant Protestant bodies were the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and The Methodist Church. 

Chief Cities: Great Falls, on the Missouri 
River, in central Montana, is the state’s largest 
city, It is a center of hydroelectric industries, 
copper refining, and smelting. 

Billings, on the Yellowstone River, in south 
central Montana, is the state’s second-largest 
city. It is an industrial and commercial center. 

Butte, in southwestern Montana, is the state’s 
third-largest city and an important mining center. 

Helena, the capital city, is one of the oldest 
cities in the state. 

Famous Men and Women: Custer, George 
Armstrong (1839-76), soldier, who took part in 
the Civil War and expeditions against the In- 
dians; killed in “Custer’s last stand” by Sioux 
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Indians under the leadership of Crazy Horse. 

Daly, Marcus (1841-1900), mineowner, who 
discovered copper at Anaconda; he established 
the Anaconda Standard. 

Edgerton, Sidney (1818-1900), first territorial 
governor (1864). 

Langford, Nathaniel Pitt (1832-1911), first 
superintendent of Yellowstone National Park. 

Mullan, John (1830-1909), explorer and road 
builder. 

Rankin, Jeannette (1880- ), first woman 
member of the House of Representatives (1917- 
19; 1941-43). 

Russell, Charles Marion (1864-1926), artist, 
writer, philosopher. 

Toole, Joseph Kemp (1851-1929), lawyer, first 
governor (1889-93). 

Walsh, Thomas James (1859-1933), U.S. Sena- 
tor (1912-33), chief investigator of Teapot 
Dome scandals in 1922-24. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between eight and 16. The state’s public-school 
system was established in 1883. Public-school en- 
rollment totaled 133,000 in 1957. The leading 
state-supported institutions of higher learning 
include Montana State Coll., Bozeman; Montana 
State Univ., Missoula; Eastern Montana Coll. of 
Education, Billings; and Western Montana Coll. 
of Education, Dillon. Denominational colleges 
include Carroll Coll., Helena, and Rocky Moun- 
tain Coll., Billings. 

Cultural institutions include the State His- 
torical Museum and C. M. Russell Art Gallery in 
Helena, which features dioramas and displays 
of the Old West, as well as one of the world’s 
greatest collections of the work of “cowboy 
artist” C. M. Russell; the C. M. Russell Art Mu- 
seum in Great Falls also features his work. 


GOVERNMENT 


Montana is governed under provisions of a 
constitution dating from its admission as a state 
in 1889. The constitution gives executive, author- 
ity to a governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, treasurer, auditor, and 
superintendent of public instruction, each elected 
for a four-year term. The legislature consists of 
a senate of 56 members and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 94 members. The state senators 
serve for four years, and the representatives, for 
two years. The legislature meets in Helena, the 
capital city, for regular sessions in odd-num- 
bered years. The supreme court consists of five 
members (a chief and four associate justices); 
the judicial system also includes 18 district 
courts, as well as others. The state is represented 
in the U.S. Congress by two Senators and two 
Representatives. 
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SCENES FROM MONTANA'S COLORFUL PAST 
Huge buffalo herds once roamed the Great Plains of eastern 
Montana, only to be supplanted by vast cattle herds (above). 
Fences have destroyed the open range, but livestock raising is 
still important, and the cowboy’s job remains unchanged (cour- 
tesy Montana Highway Comm.). The historic 1,500-m. retreat 
of the Nez Percé Indians ended near Chinook, The painting 
(left), by J. N. Marchand, shows Chief Joseph when, sickened by 
the. bloodshed, starvation, and freezing cold his tribe had endured, 
he surrendered (Oct. 5, 1877) to Gen. Nelson A. Miles just 38 m. 
short of the safety of Canada 


A WONDERFUL VARIETY OF RESOURCES 
Old Faithful geyser at Yellowstone National Park 


(above) is one of the world’s most spectacular sights 
(courtesy Montana Highway Comm.). The discovery 
of extensive copper deposits at Anaconda (above left) 
led to a mining boom. In more recent times, petroleum 
(left) and natural gas have become increasingly im- 
portant to the state’s economy (courtesy Bill Brown- 
ing, Montana Chamber of Commerce) 
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History 


The earliest known inhabitants of Montana 
were Indians. It is believed that Eastern Plains 
Indians migrated westward from the Mississippi 
Valley and that Western Plateau Indians, whose 
culture was somewhat similar to that of the 
Puget Sound tribes, came eastward from the 
Pacific coast. The Eastern Plains Indians in- 
cluded the Assiniboins, Crows, Gros Ventres, 
Blackfeet, Sioux (or Dakotas), Hidatsas, Sho- 
shones, Cheyenne, and Arapaho. The Western 
Plateau Indians comprised the Flatheads (who 
did not, despite the name, practice head flatten- 
ing), the Kutenais, and the Pend d'Oreilles. 
Today, descendants of Montana’s early Indians 
live on seven large reservations. 
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The first white man believed to have seen 
Montana was Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur 
de La Vérendrye, in 1743, but the state was not 
really known until after the Louisiana Purchase. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition to the Pacific 
traversed the state in 1805 and returned in 1806. 
French-Canadian fur hunters entered from the 
north in 1805. In 1807 the first trading post, 
Ft. Ramon, or Lisa’s Ft, was built by Manuel 
Lisa of New Orleans. David Thompson, of the 
North West Co., mapped the area and built 
Salish House in 1809. Other fur traders included 
representatives of John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur 
Co. in 1811, the Rocky Mt. Fur Co. in 1822, 
and, later, Astor’s American Fur Co. During 
these early days, famous visitors to Montana in- 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Nome and Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Glacier National Park lestab- 
lished 1940) 


Yellowstone Notionol Park 
lestablished 1872) 


Big Hole Battlefield National 
Monument (established 1910) 


Custer Battlefield National 
Monument (established 1886) 


Beoverhead National Forest 
lestablished 1908) 


Bitterroot National Forest les- 
tablished 1897) 


Custer National Forest (estab- 
lished 1908) 


Deerlodge Notional Forest 
(established 1908) 


Flathead National Forest les- 
tablished 1897) 


Gallatin National Forest les- 
tablished 1899) 


Helena National Forest les- 
tablished 1906) 


Kootenai National Forest (es- 
tablished 1906) 


Lewis and Clark National For- 
est lestoblished 1897) 


lolo National Forest (estab. 
lished 1906) 


Makoshiko State Pork (estab- 
lished 1953) 


Medicine Rocks State Park les- 
tablished 1957) 


Bannack State Monument (es- 
tablished 1954) 

Missouri River Headwaters 
State Monument (established 
1947) 


Bear Paw Battlefield 


Indian Reservations 


1,013,129 acres in the northwest, bor- 
ering Conado (U.S. 2, 89, 93) 


142,502 acres in southern Montana; the 
remainder in Wyoming and Idaho (U.S. 
12, 89, 191; stote 1) 

200 acres in the southwest, 12 m. W. of 
Wisdom (off U.S. 93) 

765 ocres in southern Montong, near 
Hardin (U.S. 87; state 8) 

2,216,401 acres in the southwest, neor 
Dillon (U.S. 91; stote 1, 34, 36, 41, 43) 


1,188,188 acres in the west, near Hamil- 
ton (U.S. 93; state 38) 


1,196,569 acres in southern Montana, 
neor Billings; partly in South Dakota 
1U.S. 10, 12, 310; state 7, 8) 


1,329,841 acres in the southwest, near 
Butte (U.S. 10A, 105, 91; state 38) 


2,625,402 acres in the northwest, near 
Kalispell (U.S, 2, 93; state 35, 37) 


2,129,750 acres in the south, near Boze- 
man (U.S, 10, 89, 191; state 1) 


1,156,679 ocres in west central Montana, 
near Helena (U.S. 10N, 91; state 6, 20) 


2,091,070 acres in the northwest, near 
libby; partly in Idaho (U.S. 2, 93; state 


2,031,611 acres in central Montana, near 
Great Falls (U.S. 87, 89, 91; stato 21, 
2,599,057 acres in the west, near Mis- 
soula (U.S. 10, 93; state 20) 


ee acres in the east, at Glendive (U.S. 
320 acres in the southeast, near Ekaloka 
(state 7) 
10 acres in the southwest, near Dillon 
(U.S. 91) 


9 acres in the southwest, near Three 
Forks (off U.S. 10) 


In northern Montana, near Chinook (off 
us. a 


Blackfeet on Blackfeet Reservation, near Browning (U.S. 2, 89) ; Crows on Crow Reservation, near Crow 
Flatheads, Pend d'Oreilles (or Kalispels), and Kutenais on Flathead Reservation near 
Dixon (U.S. 10A); Assiniboins and Gros Ventres on Ft. Belknap Reservation, near Harlem (U.S. 2); Assini- 
boins and Dakotas on Ft. Peck Reservation, near Poplar (U.S. 21; Chippewas (or Ojibway) and Cree on 
Rocky Boy's Reservation, near Box Elder (U.S, 87); Cheyenne on Tongue River Reservation, near lame 


Agency (US. 87) 


Deer istote 8) 


Rocky Mt. scenery, glaciers, lakes; Going-to-the-Sun Highway, 
which crosses Continental Divide at Logan Pass; Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Pork 

World-famous geysers; hot springs; waterfalls; Yellowstone Lake; 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone; wildlife sanctuary 


Chief Joseph Memorial; scene of final battle between Nez 
Percés and U.S. soldiers; near site of Ft. Fizzle 

Scene of massacre of Gen. George A. Custer ond his men by 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, June 1876; museum 

Big Hole Bottlefield National Monument; Sacajawea Memorial 
Area; Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness Area; mountains, rivers, and 
lakes; hot springs 

Bitterroot Mts. and valley; Ft. Owen; St. Mary's Mission; Selway 
and Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness Areas; mountain lakes; hot 
springs 

Granite Peok; Beartooth Wilderness Area; spectacular Red 
lodge-Cooke City Highwoy; glaciers; lakes; fossil beds; Indian 
hieroglyphics 

Tobacco Root Mts.; Flint Creek Range; Mt. Powell; Anaconda- 
Pintlar Wilderness Area; lakes; ghost towns 

Mission Mts; Hungry Horse Dom; Flathead Lake; glaciers; geo- 
logical formations such as Chinese Wall 

Crazy Mts.; Gallatin Valley; Spanish Peaks; Absoroka Wilderness 
Areo; lakes, trout streams, canyons, woterfalls 

Big Belt ond Elkhorn Mts.; Continental Divide; Ft. Logan; ghost 
towns; entrance to Mountains Wilderness Area 

Whitefish Range; Kootenai Canyon; Fisher River; Cabinet Mts. 
Wild Area; Yook River 


Continental Divide; geological formation called Chinese Wall; 
Bob Marshall Wilderness Area; Sun River Dam; little Belt Mts.; 
limestone canyons 


Mission, Bitterroot, and Swan ranges; Continental Divide; Lewis 
ond Clark Trail; Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area; Seeley Lakes 


"Hell Cooled Over" badlands; eroded sondstone cliffs 
Unusual rock formations, spirals, caves, archways; scene of old- 
time Indian medicine dances 

Montano's first territorial capital, now a ghost town 


Site of Lewis and Clark discovery of the Missouri's source 


Scene of final surrender of Nez Percé Indians (1877) 


Photo by George A. Grant 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 
A diorama in the museum at Custer Battlefield National Monument in Montana 


cluded George Catlin, American painter of In- 
dian life; Karl Bodmer, Swiss artist, with 
Maximilian du Weid; and John James Audubon, 
the naturalist. 

Meanwhile, missionaries were becoming active, 
the most famous of whom was Father Pierre 
Jean de Smet, a Belgian Jesuit, who founded 
St. Mary's Mission in 1841. Fort Benton on the 
Missouri River became a prominent inland port, 
but the Indian peril delayed the emigration of 
settlers to the area. 

The discovery of gold in 1856 brought on the 
gold rush, and from 1862 gold camps such as 
Bannack, Virginia City, and Last Chance Gulch 
(Helena) sprang up, and settlers came pouring 
in. Robbery, murder, and lawlessness marked 
the frontier camps until vigilante action cleared 
out the brutal “road-agent” elements. In 1875 
silver was discovered at an early gold camp, 
and in 1880 the discovery of copper at Anaconda 
changed the state’s future. During this period, 
two famous Indian battles were fought in Mon- 
tana, the battle of the Little Big Horn in 1876, 
in which Gen. George A. Custer and his men 
were massacred by the Sioux, and, in 1877, the 
defeat of Chief Joseph and his Nez Percé 
Indians. 

Cattle raising, carried on since the end of the 
fur period and the opening of the Oregon Trail 
(after 1849), now entered the era of the open 
range, with huge herds driven in from Texas. 
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Courtesy National Park Service 


HISTORIC BURIAL GROUND 
In Custer Battlefield National Monument 


Courtesy Historical Society of Montana, Helena 


LEWIS AND CLARK MEETING THE FLATHEADS 


This painting by Charles Marion Russell (1865-1926), which hangs in the capitol at Helena, shows the two 
explorers communicating in sign language with Sacajawea and a guide before trading with the Indians 
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Cow towns such as Wiboux, Lewistown, Bill- 
ings, Glendive, and Miles City became active, 
and the Montana Stock Growers’ Assn. was 
organized. However, the “hard winter of 1886- 
87,” the building of railroads, and statehood in 
1889 were followed by fence building and the 
clear delineation of land, ending the open 
range. The first hydroelectric plant was built in 
1890, and in 1902 the Reclamation Act provided 
funds for necessary irrigation, enabling the state 
to establish itself agriculturally. In the early 
years of the 2oth century, progress was rapid; 
mining mushroomed, the railroads expanded, 
and both big business and labor became impor- 
tant forces in the economy. During World War 
I, to which the state sent 39,778 members of the 
armed forces, prosperity remained high. During 
the 1920's, however, dust storms, drought, and 
price inequalities brought a depression which 
continued into the 1940's. World War II, in 
which Montana furnished 65,962 members of the 
armed forces, brought a demand for copper that 
helped to boost the economy. Conservation of 
grazing lands and irrigation projects have aided 
it further. The development of hydroelectric 
power promises to bolster the state's economy 
even more. Montana is in an era of rapid 
growth. Its per capita income ranks with those 
of the top third of the states, and industry is 
making significant advances, along with the 
established fields of agriculture and mining. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Montana State University, a coeducational 
state institution of higher learning at Missoula, 
Mont, formally established in 1893. It com- 
prises the colleges of arts and sciences and of fine 
arts; schools of business administration, educa- 


tion, forestry, journalism, law, music, and 
pharmacy; a graduate school; departments of 
military and air science and tactics; a public 
service division; and an affiliated school of reli- 
gion. It also has a forest nursery, forest and 
range land, and a biological station on Flathead 
Lake. The library has more than 415,000 volumes 
and government documents. The annual stu- 
dent enrollment totals ca. 3,150, and there are 
ca. 265 members of the faculty. The physical 
plant is valued at $14,640,000. 

Montanism (mén’ta-niz’m), a Christian sect 
founded in the 2nd century a.p. by Montanus, 
a native of Mysia, Asia Minor, who, however, 
was active in the neighboring country of 
Phrygia. He proclaimed himself the Paraclete 
(Comforter, or Intercessor) promised by Christ, 
and with his close associates, Prisca and Maxi- 
milla, professed to be the voice of the Holy 
Spirit. The movement was rigidly and rigor- 
ously ascetic and anti-intellectual, putting a 
strong stress on the Millennium (q.v.). Com- 
prising one of the early threats to the authority 
of the Catholic Church, the followers of Mon- 
tanism were excommunicated. Tertullian (qw), 
a Latin writer, was the leader of Montanism in 
the west. The sect did not survive beyond the 
6th century, but its last breath was that of 
fanaticism. When Justinian I outlawed the sect, 
the followers entered their churches and set 
fire to them. 

Mont Blanc (món blän’), meaning “white 
mountain,” a celebrated mountain situated on 
the boundary between Italy and France. It is the 
highest peak of the Alps, the loftiest of Europe, 
rising to an altitude of 15,781 ft. Located 
in the Haute-Savoie department of France, this 
impressive mountain is about 30 m. long and 
ro m. wide. It has many summits and is formed 
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largely of granite. In 1786 the highest peak was 
reached under the direction of Jacques Balmat, 
this being the first entire ascent. Among the 30 
glaciers that have their source in Mont Blanc 
are Mer de Glace, Bois, and Des Bossons. 

Montcalm (mont-kim’), Louis JOSEPH, MAR- 
quis pe, colonial soldier, born near Nimes, 
France, Feb. 29, 1712; died in Quebec, Canada, 
Sept. 14, 1759. He entered the army in 1727 and 
was made a colonel in 1743 and a brigadier in 
1747. In 1756 Montcalm was made commander 
of the French forces defending Canada in one of 
the French and Indian Wars (q.v.). Taking the 
offensive against the British, he captured Os- 
wego, N.Y., in 1756. He further strengthened 
the French position along the disputed border 
between Canada and New York by occupying Ft. 
William Henry, on Lake George (1757), and Ft. 
Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain (1758). On 
Sept. 13, 1759, Montcalm was defeated, by British 
forces led by Gen. James Wolfe, in the battle of 
Quebec (q.v.). Both Montcalm and Wolfe were 
mortally wounded, and the French lost all of 
Canada as a result of this battle. 

Montclair (mént-kldr’), a town in Essex 
County, New Jersey, 5 m. N.w. of Newark, N.J. 
Situated on a slope of the Orange Mts., at an 
elevation of about 250 ft., itis served by the Erie 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
R.R.’s. Montclair is primarily a residential sub- 
urb for Newark and New York and is the site of 
Montclair State Coll. Settled in 1675, it was 
called Cranetown and, later, West Bloomfield. 
In 1868 it broke off from Bloomfield and was 
incorporated as Montclair. Population, 1949, 397 
807; in 1950, 43,927. 

Monte Carlo (mén’té kär'ló), a town in 
Monaco, near the Mediterranean. It is noted as a 
popular resort. The world-renowned gambling 
institutions are authorized by the government 
for the purpose of securing revenue. The resort 
is visited by several hundred thousand persons 
annually. Population, ca. 10,000. See also Monaco. 

Monte Cassino (mén’té kg-sé’nd), a 6th- 
century monastery, situated above Cassino, 
Italy. It was destroyed—but rebuilt—several 
times in the course of its history, the last time 
in 1944, by Allied bombing in World War Il. 
See also Monasticism. 

Monte Cristo (mén'té kris‘to), COUNT OF, 
title and hero of a famous novel by the French 
writer, Alexandre Dumas, Père (q.v.), published 
in 1844. 

Montefiore (mén-té-fi-d’ré), sik MOSES HAIM, 
financier and philanthropist, born in Leghorn, 
Italy, Oct. 24, 1784; died in Ramsgate, England, 
July 28, 1885. His family purchased for him the 
right to practice as one of the 12 licensed Jewish 
brokers in London, and he amassed a consider- 
able fortune on the stock exchange. When he 
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was not yet 40, he retired from’ business and 
devoted the rest of his life to philanthropic 
activities, particularly those aimed at improving 
the condition of Jewish people throughout the 
world. Aided and encouraged by his wife, he 
visited many countries in Europe and the Near 
East, where he labored to combat anti-Semitism 
and petitioned many sovereigns to modify and 
rescind laws directed against the Jews. He also 
founded several institutions, including a girls’ 
school and hospital in Jerusalem and a rabbis’ 
college in Ramsgate. He stressed the need for a 
Jewish homeland and encouraged ideas among 
European Jewry that resulted in the Zionist 
movement. Among many honors accorded him, 
he was appointed sheriff of London and 
knighted in 1837 and, in 1846, was made a 
baronet. 

Montenegro (7én-té-né’grd), one of the six 
autonomous republics of Yugoslavia, bounded on 
the n.w. by the autonomous republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, on the N.E. by the autonomous 
republic of Serbia, on the s. by Albania, and on 
the s.w. by the Adriatic Sea. It is transversed by 
the Dinaric Alps, and much of its area (ca. 5,340 
sq. m.) is mountainous; the highest peak, Mt. 
Durmitor, has an elevation of 8,294 ft. 

Generally speaking, the country is economically 
poor; industrial development is limited and agri- 
culture comparatively primitive. Wheat, rye, 
barley, olives, grapes, figs, potatoes, and other 
vegetables are grown in the river valleys and 
coastal areas; and there is some fishing. There 
are high pasturelands, where sheep and goats 
are raised. Mineral resources include coal, iron, 
copper, gold, lead, zinc, bauxite, chrome, 
antimony, and manganese. , 

The cities are relatively small, the capital, 
Titograd (pop., 1953, 16,333), being the largest. 
The people are Serbian, speak the Serbo-Croat 
language, and are predominantly Eastern Ortho- 
dox in religion. 

In ancient times, Montenegro was part of the 
Roman province of Illyria. Later, it existed for 
a time as the principality of Zeta and then as 
part of the Serbian empire. After the Serbs’ 
defeat by the Turks in the battle of Kosovo 
(1389), the Montenegrins (often with Russian 
aid) continued to resist Turkish domination for 
500 years. Early in this period (1485), Ivan (or 
Ivo) the Black, a feudal leader of the region, 
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moved his capital to Cetinje (q.v.), an inacces- 
sible village in the shadow of the Lovcen massif, 
or “Black Mountain,” from which the name 
“Montenegro” is derived. From this mountain 
stronghold, sacked several times by the Turks, 
a succession of bishop monarchs ruled in Mon- 
tenegro after 1516. These ecclesiastical leaders 
were originally elected, but in 1696 the position 
became hereditary in the Petrović family, which 
provided a number of illustrious rulers. Peter I 
(reigned 1782-1830), who was eventually canon- 
ized, successfully fought the Turks and insti- 
tuted internal reforms. His nephew and suc- 
cessor, Peter II (reigned 1830-51), was a leading 
poet as well as a successful military and civil 
leader. In 1851 the monarchy was secularized 
by Danilo II (reigned 1851-60); and the suc- 
ceeding ruler, Nicholas I, reigned not only as 
a prince (1860-1910) but as a king (1910-18). 
Recognized as an independent country in 1878, 
Montenegro fought on the side of Serbia in the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13) and in World War I. 
Overrun by Austro-Hungarian armies, it deposed 
(Nov. 26, 1918) its own king, Nicholas I (who 
had tried to bargain with the Central Powers), 
and became a part of the new independent king- 
dom of Yugoslavia after the war. Following 
World War II, Montenegro, along with the rest 
of Yugoslavia, came under the control of the 
Tito regime and by the constitution of 1946 was 
named an autonomous republic of that country. 
Population, 1953, 419,873. : 

Montepulciano (móôn-tå-põol-chä'nô), a 
town and a commune in Siena Province, Italy. 
The locality is noted for its wine and fine 
Renaissance buildings. Population of the com- 
mune, 1951, 16,555. 

Monterey (mén-té-ra’), a city in California, 
situated on Monterey Bay, 125 m. s. of San 
Francisco, on the Southern Pacific R.R. Al- 
though it is a major fishing and fish-processing 
center (primarily for sardines), it is best known 
as the center of a resort area whose attractions 
include a climate that is mild the year round, 
facilities for many sports, beautiful scenery, and 
a number of historic sites. Some of the points 
of interest within the city are the Old Customs 
House (started in 1827), the Old Pacific Build- 
ing (1847), the old theater (1847), and numer- 
ous private residences of Spanish and Mexican 
days. A few miles outside of town are the 
famous Carmel Mission and many scenic spots 
which display the unique Monterey cypress trees. 

The colonial history of Monterey dates back 
to 1542, when Juan Rodríguez Cabrillo discov- 
ered the area, although it was not until 1602 
that a Spaniard (Sebastián Vizcaíno) landed 
and named the port, and not until 1770 that a 
permanent settlement was begun with the found- 
ing of a mission by Father Junípero Serra (q.v.). 
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Monterey came under Mexican rule in 1822 and 
was captured for the U.S. in 1846. It was incor- 
porated in 1851. Population, 1950, 16,205. 

Monterrey (m6n-té-ra’), a city in Mexico, 
capital of the state of Nuevo León, situated 150 
m. s. of Laredo, Texas, on the Pan-American 
Highway. The third-largest city in Mexico, it is 
second in industrial importance. There are 
flour, textile, and steel mills; iron smelters; and 
plants manufacturing soap, tobacco products, 
electrical equipment, shoes, furniture, tiles, and 
cement. A picturesque 16th-century city, Monter- 
rey has many noteworthy buildings. The state 
capitol (Palacio del Gobierno), the old bishop’s 
palace (Obispado), and the colonial cathedral are 
a few of the historic structures, while the Church 
of La Purísima and ‘the Palacio Federal are 
examples of modern Mexican architecture. In 
the battle of Monterrey (Sept. 21-23, 1846) dur- 
ing the Mexican War, American forces under 
Zachary Taylor (q.v.) captured the city from 
Mexican forces under Gen. Pedro de Ampudia. 
Population, 1950, 333,422. 

Montespan (món-tčs-pän’), FRANÇOISE-ATHÉ- 
NAIS DE PARDAILLAN, MARQUISE DE, courtesan, 
born near Rochefort, France, in 1641; died in 
Bourbon |’Archambault, May 27, 1707. Daugh- 
ter of a duke, she served as a maid of honor to 
Marie Thérése, the queen of Louis XIV, and 
married the Marquis de Montespan in 1663. In 
1667 she became the king’s mistress, gradually 
superseding Louise de La Valliére. She remained 
the king's favorite for ca. ten years, bearing him 
several children. The woman to whom she en- 
trusted the care of these children, Mme. Scar- 
ron, later became her successful rival for Louis’ 
affection and is remembered as the Marquise de 
Maintenon (q.v.). Finally (1691), Mme. de Monte- 
span abandoned the court for a convent. She is 
usually described as a beautiful and witty 
woman and was known as a patroness of letters. 

Montesquieu (mon-tés-ka’), CHARLES DE 
SECONDAT, BARON DE, author and philosopher, 
born near Bordeaux, France, Jan. 18, 1689; died 
in Paris, Feb. 10, 1755. A member of a distin- 
guished family of Guienne, he received training 
in literature, philosophy, and jurisprudence. In 
1714 he became councilor of the Bordeaux parlia- 
ment and two years later was made its president. 

In 1721 he published the “Lettres Persanes” 
(trans., “Persian Letters”), the first of the series 
of great works that made him world famous in 
his own time and had an enormous influence on 
later generations. In this satire, a series of imag- 
ined letters between two Persians traveling 
through Europe, he took the point of view of 
a Persian, which to the contemporary French 
represented the type of a natural man. He criti- 
cized French society and conditions generally 
in a most amusing way, but his criticism was 
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so sharp that it inevitably called down upon it 
self bitter condemnation, although the book itself 
won a great vogue. He was later associated with 
the authors of the French Encyclopédie (see 
Encyclopedia), Denis Diderot and D'Alembert 
(qq.v.), and he was a major figure in the French 
Enlightenment (q.v). 

In 1726 he left France to travel through Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, and the rest of Europe in 
order to prepare himself for his book “L'Esprit 
des lois” (“The Spirit of Laws”). He stayed in 
England for two years, becoming a member of 
the Royal Society; he had previously been made 
a member of the French Acad, After his re- 
turn to his parental estate, La Bréde, he pub- 
lished (1734) “Considérations sur la cause de la 
grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence” 
(“Thoughts upon the Cause of the Greatness and 
Decay of the Romans”). This work and many 
smaller papers were in preparation for his mag- 
num opus, “L'Esprit des lois,” which was first 
published in 1748. Since then it has been trans- 
lated into almost every European language. It 
represents the firet attempt to survey the devel- 
opment and organization of law and government 
and to examine their relation to given local and 
social conditions in the various countries. This 
book entitles Montesquieu to be considered the 
founder of the science of comparative politics. 
He was, besides, one of the first to employ the 
sociological approach to the history of govern- 
ment. His relativism and skepticism and his 
emphasis on the importance of studying existing 
conditions made him in some ways a predecessor 
of the roth century materialistic philosophy of 
history. 
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Montessori (mon-tés-sd’ri), Mani, educator 
and physician, born in Chiaravelle, Italy, Aug. 
30, 1870. Maria Montessori was the first woman 
to become a doctor in Italy, receiving the degree 
of M.D. at the Univ. of Rome in 1894. She ac- 
cepted a position as assistant physician in the 
university psychiatric clinic and in the course of 
her work there became interested in education. 
She subsequently studied psychiatry and educa- 
tional theory and founded the Orthophrenic 
School for feeble-minded and defective children; 
as principal of this school (1898 ff.), she tested 
the educational theories of Edouard Seguin and 
carried over these practices into the education 
of normal children, She lectured on pedagogy 
at the Univ. of Rome (1900-07) and then opened 
a school for underprivileged children in Rome 
(1907). The famous Montessori Method, devel- 
oped in this school, emphasizes the freedom of 
the child and the training of sense-perception, 
co-ordination, and initiative by games and the 
use of special material under the guidance of 
the teacher. In later years she was director of 
the Montessori Institute in Barcelona (1917), 
directed training courses in London (1919), 
and founded a Montessori training center in 
India (1939). Her widely discussed and influ- 
ential ideas were incorporated in her numerous 
publications. She died in Holland, May 6, 1952. 

Monteverdi (mén-td-vdr’dé), or MONTEVER- 
DE, CLAUDIO, composer, baptized in Cremona, 
Italy, May 15, 1567; died in Venice, Nov. 29, 
1643. Considered one of the world's greatest 
composers, Monteverdi is especially noted for his 
contribution to opera. It was he who took the 
primitive operatic art form developed earlier by 
the Florentines and molded it into its modern 
combination of drama with vocal and orchestral 
music. “Orfeo” (produced in 1607) and "Ari- 
anna” (produced in 1608) are his most famous 
operas. Monteverdi also composed madrigals, 
ballets, and sacred music. In his orchestrations 
he introduced new methods of dissonances and 
the dominant seventh chord. 

Montevideo (mén-ti-vid’i-6), capital of Uru- 
guay and of the department of the same name, 
on the north bank of the La Plata River, ca. 130 
m. æ. of Buenos Aires, Argentina. The city is an 
important port and railroad terminus. Situated 
in a fertile agricultural region, Montevideo ex- 
ports livestock, hides, skins, wool, cereals, and 
flax. Meat-packing plants, tanneries, flour and 
paper mills, and cement factories are located 
here. Montevideo is noted for its broad trec- 
lined avenues, promenades, and parks. Among 
the chief landmarks are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, the legislative palace, the national li- 
brary, and the Solis Theater. Montevideo is the 
seat of the Univ. of Uruguay (founded 1849). 
With its fine beaches and luxurious resort hotels, 
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it is a favorite with tourists, particularly from 
Argentina. Founded in 1726, Montevideo was 
the scene of frequent conflicts between the 
Spanish and Portuguese and the Spanish and 
British. The city was held by Brazil from 1817 
until it became the capital of independent Uru- 
guay in 1828. Population, 1955, 837,000. 
Montez (mon-téz’), LoLa, dancer and adven- 
turess, born Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert 
in Limerick, Ireland, 1818 (?); died in 1861. 
Wearying of Capt. Thomas James, the first of 
her husbands, she left him in India and in 1842 
returned to Europe where she became a dancer. 
Famous for her beauty, her scandalous adven- 
tures, and the number of her admirers, she 
became the mistress of Louis I of Bavaria (1847- 
48), who made her Baroness of Rosenthal and 
Countess of Lansfeld. After Louis’ downfall, she 
was exiled from Bavaria by Austrian and Jesuit 
leaders whom she had opposed in political af- 
fairs, Following a short sojourn in London, 
she came to the U.S. in 1851 and starred in a 
play called “Lola Montez in Bavaria” (1852). 
She wrote several books, lectured extensively, 
and devoted herself to charitable works. 
Montezuma (mén-te-z00'ma), the name of 
two emperors of Mexico. Montezuma I ascended 
the throne about 1437 and soon enlarged his 
dominion by defeating the King of Chalco and 
annexing his territory. He is regarded as the 
most able Mexican emperor, since he demon- 
strated much ability in adding consecutive annex- 
ations and in making the possessions of the Mon- 
tezumas the most extensive in the region that 
now comprises Mexico. His death occurred in 
1471. Montezuma II was the last Aztec emperor 
of Mexico, He succeeded to the throne in 1502 
and became noted for his interest in encouraging 
architecture and industrial arts. It was during his 
reign that the famous palaces of Mexico were 
constructed. Within his time the Mexican fron- 
tier was pushed forward to include all the terri- 
tory as far south as Honduras and Nicaragua. 
His court was one of much wealth and mag- 
nificence. In his reign the capital was improved 
by the building of aqueducts and thoroughfares. 
When the Spanish under Cortez landed on Mexi- 
can soil, in 1519, he recognized that they were 
superior in military skill and offered to make 
peace with them by turning over his treasures. 
After he had been imprisoned by the Spaniards, 
repeated indignities were heaped upon him, and 
his death resulted from a wound received acci- 
dentally on June 30, 1520. Charles V made his 
eldest son Count of Montezuma. Some of his 
descendants adopted the Christian religion and 
a number held high official positions, particu- 
larly Don Marsilio de Teruel. However, he was 
afterward banished from Spain and later from 
Mexico on account of his liberal political view 
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Montezuma Castle (m6n-té-zii'ma kas’'l), 
a prehistoric dwelling located near Prescott, Ariz. 
Five stories high, the walls of the building are 
2 ft. thick at the base. Some authorities believe 
it may have been built by the Aztecs. It was 
repaired in 1895 and made a national monument 
in 1906. 

Montfort (mont’fért), SIMON, EARL OF LEI- 
CESTER, English statesman and soldier, born in 
Normandy, France, 1208(?); died in Evesham, 
England, in 1265. The son of Simon de Montfort 
(ca. 1160-1218), who was the leader of the Albi- 
gensian crusade, he became by heritage Earl of 
Leicester. Although brother-in-law of King Henry 
III of England, through marriage with Eleanor, 
the king’s sister, Montfort became protagonist 
of the fight made by the barons against the 
king’s policies. He gained a victory over the 
king in the battle of Lewes (May 14, 1264), 
and became ruler of England. In the following 
year he called a Parliament, where—for the 
first time in the history of England—not only 
knights, but also representatives from towns 
and boroughs, participated. Montfort fell in the 
battle of Evesham, fighting against Edward, the 
successor to the throne. 

Montgolfier (mént-gal/fiér), the family 
name of two brothers who are distinguished as 
inventors of the balloon. Joseph Michel Mont- 
golfier was born at Vidalon-les-Annonay, France, 
in 1740, and died in 1810. Jacques Etienne Mont- 
golfier was born at the same place in 1745, and 
died in 1799. They were descended from a cele- 
brated papermaker and engaged in the manufac- 
ture of paper. The brothers devised a balloon to 
be inflated by rarefied air, and in 1783 made the 
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first successful balloon ascent on record. Both 
secured distinguished honors and were admitted 
as members to the French Acad. Joseph also in- 
vented the calorimeter, the hydraulic screw, and 
several other useful appliances. See also Balloon, 
and color plate, Man Masters the Air, Volume II. 

Montgomery (mént-giim’ér4), the capital of 
Alabama, seat of Montgomery County, on the 
Alabama River, in the south central part of the 
state, ca. 100 m. s. of Birmingham. Third-largest 
city in the state, it covers an area of 27 sq. m. 
Among its historic buildings are the state capitol, 
site of the Secession Convention and of the Con- 
federate Congress. On the capitol grounds are 
monuments to the Confederacy and to Jefferson 
Davis, who was inaugurated there as Confederate 
president. Other noteworthy buildings include 
the first White House of the Confederacy and the 
Alabama Memorial Bldg. Maxwell and Gunter 
air force bases and the state prison and reform 
school are nearby. 

"TRANSPORTATION: Montgomery is served by the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio, the Central of Georgia, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and other railroads. 
Dannelly Field, a commercial airport, is 10 m. W. 
of the city. 

Inpusrtry ann Commence: Primarily a business 
and commercial center, Montgomery is a major 
cattle market and a distribution point for the 
agricultural products of the surrounding area, 
which include poultry, dairy products, cotton, 
and mixed general farm produce. Its manufac- 
tures include machinery, cotton products, and 
containers. The nearby military installations are 
also a source of income. In 1958 Montgomery had 
a value added by manufacture of $36,188,000. 
The city is the center of the Montgomery stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area (1960 pop. 
169,210), which includes all of Montgomery 
County. 

Epucation: Montgomery is the seat of Hun- 
tingdon Coll. At Maxwell Air Force Base is the 
US. Air Univ., an advanced staff school. Cultural 
facilities include the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Bureau of Archives and History, the latter 
the first of its kind in the country. 

History: The site of Montgomery was first 
settled in 1817 and was known as New Philadel- 
phia. It was incorporated as a city and its present 
name adopted in 1819. The state capital was 
moved to Montgomery from Tuscaloosa in 1847. 
During the Civil War the city fell to Wilson's 
Raiders in 1865. In 1910 the city established a 
commission form of government. 

Poputation: In 1900 Montgomery had a popu- 
lation of 30,346; in 1940, 78,084. The city's dec- 
ade of greatest growth was from 1950, when the 
population was 106,525, to 1960, when it was 
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Montgomery, BERNARD LAW, IST VISCOUNT 
MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, army officer, born in 
London, England, Nov. 17, 1887. He was gradu- 
ated from the Royal Military Coll. at Sandhurst 
in 1908. Montgomery fought throughout World 
War I with the rank of captain, and at the ad- 
vent of World War II he had attained the rank 
of major general. He led the 3rd Division in 
France and was evacuated with his men from 
Dunkirk (q.v.) in 1940. In August 1942 he took 
command of the British 8th Army in Egypt and 
in October of that year began an offensive at El 
Alamein (q.v.) that hurled the Germans and 
Italians back across North Africa into Tunisia. 
Montgomery's 8th Army participated in the 
invasions of Sicily and Italy. When the in- 
vasion of France started (1944), he was com- 
mander in chief of allied ground forces; then he 
headed the 21st Army Group, composed of Brit- 
ish and Canadian troops. He defeated the Ger- 
mans at the northern end of the western front 
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and accepted the surrender of the Nazi armies in 
that sector on May 4, 1945- He served as com- 
mander in chief of British occupation forces in 
Germany and as a member of the Allied Control 
Council from 1945 to 1946. Montgomery, who 
had been made a field marshal (1944) and a vis- 
count (1946), was chief of the imperial general 
staff (1946-48), military chairman (1948-51) of 
the commanders in chief committee of the West- 
ern Union Defense Council, and deputy supreme 
commander (1951-58) of NATO forces. His 
books include “El Alamein to the River Sangro” 
(1948); and the publication of his memoirs was 
announced in 1958. } 
Montgomery, RICHARD, American general, 
born near Raphoe, Ireland, Dec. 2, 1736; died 
at Quebec, Canada, Dec. 31, 1775- He was gradu- 
ated from Trinity Coll., Dublin, and later entered 
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the army. He came to America as a colonial 
soldier, was with Gen. Wolfe at the siege of 
Louisburg in 1758, and in 1762 took part in 
the expedition against Martinique and Havana. 
In 1773 he settled in New York City, where 
he married the daughter of Robert R. Living- 
ston, and in 1775 became a brigadier general 
in the continental army. While serving in Can- 
ada, he captured St. John’s and Montreal, and 
shortly after was promoted to the rank of major 
general. In the latter part of 1775 he joined 
the army under Gen. Benedict Arnold, and on 
Dec. 31 an effort was made to capture Quebec 
by an assault. The enterprise failed, 4oo Ameri- 
cans being captured. Montgomery was killed 
in the engagement. 

Month (minth), a period of time, originally 
equal to the interval between two new moons. 
This division of time afterward came to be called 
a lunar, or synodical, month and is equal on the 
average to 29 d. 12 hr. 44 min. 2.9 sec. The 
sidereal month is the interval occurring between 
two successive conjuctions of the moon with a 
particularly fixed star. Its average length is 27 
d. 7 h. 43 min. 11.5 sec. The anomalistic month 
indicates a revolution of the moon from perigee 
to perigee, having an average length of 27 d. 13 
hr. 18 min. 37.4 sec. The solar month is one of 
the 12 parts into which a solar year is divided, 
equaling 30 d. 10 hr. 29 min. 5 sec. The calendar 
month is fixed distinctly by law for ordinary 
purposes. Calculations of time by months have 
come down to us from remote antiquity, the 
lunar month being used mostly by the ancients. 
This form of calculation is still used extensively, 
notably by the Mohammedans and many other 
classes of Asia and Africa. The calendar months 
recognized by Europeans and now generally used 
by civilized nations were named by the Romans 
for various things, including heroes and states- 
men. The following is a complete list: 


NAME SO NAMED FROM DAYS 
January ...... | tee ea Ber pace ER Set 31 
February ..... ReBriatras sree E sal cor, 28 
February 

(leap year) wh bara Re tree ee 29 
March Nae Mars Let ce Geter jay | 31 
April .|Aperire, meaning to open 30 
May . .|Maia Beater 31 
June . |) cs Sen aes 30 
July ... . [Julius Caesar Re 31 
August ....../Augustus ........... S RE Ye 
September .|Septem, meaning seventh 30 
October ......|Oct, meaning eighth .... 31 
November , .. . Novem, meaning ninth ...| 30 
December Decem, meaning tenth ... | 38 


It will be noticed from the above that Sep- 
tember was originally the seventh month, Octo- 
ber the eighth, November the ninth, and De- 
cember the roth. To aid in remembering the 


number of days in each month, the following 
rhymes were made in 1606: 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

But February twenty-eight alone, 

Except in leap-year, once in four, 

When February has one day more. 

Monticello (mén-té-sél/lé), the name of the 

residence and estate of Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the U.S., located about 3 m. s.z. of 
Charlottesville, Va. Jefferson personally designed 
the mansion, which was first occupied as a resi- 
dence in 1770, though it was not fully completed 
until later. Jefferson’s study of the Italian Ren- 
aissance architects had a decided influence on 
his design for the building, which closely re- 
sembles the Villa Rotonda, erected by Andrea 
Palladio (1508-80) near Vicenza, Italy. It occu- 
pies an eminence overlooking Charlottesville and 
the surrounding country, and was the home of 
Jefferson and his family for 56 years. After his 
death it passed out of the ownership of the fam- 
ily. Jefferson, his wife, and two daughters were 
buried on the estate. 
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Montmartre (mén-mdr't’r), a district of 
Paris, France, situated on a hill crowned by the 
Church of Sacré Coeur (Sacred Heart). The 
name Montmartre is used to characterize the en- 
vironment and atmosphere of the typical artists’ 
colony. From the middle of the {gth century 
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to the early 2oth century, most Parisian painters 
and writers lived in this quarter. It then became 
the center of the amusement business. 

Montmorency (mént-mo-rén'st), ANNE, DUC 
pe, general, born in Chantilly, France, in 1493; 
died in Paris, March 15, 1567. He was descended 
from an old and noted noble family, was named 
Anne for his godmother, Anne of Brittany, and 
was the first member of the family to receive 
the ducal title (1551). He first distinguished 
himself at the battle of Marignano in 1515. He 
was captured with Francis I in 1525 at the battle 
of Pavia. After helping to negotiate the king's 
release, he was given the governorship of the 
province of Languedoc. In 1538 he was made 
constable of France, but three years later he was 
banished from court for political reasons, With 
the accession (1547) of Henry II, he was re- 
stored to favor. In 1557 he commanded the 
French army against Philip II of Spain at St- 
Quentin; defeated and captured, he was im- 
prisoned until the peace of 1559. He joined the 
duc de Guise against the Huguenots (q..) in 
the Wars of Religion, was captured in the battle 
of Dreux (1562), and was released after the 
treaty of Amboise (March 19, 1563). He won 
a decisive victory over the Huguenots at St- 
Denis in 1567 but died from a wound received 
in the battle. 

Montmorency, FAuts or, a series of falls on 
the Montmorency River in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. The river rises in Snow Lake 
and flows into the St. Lawrence River 8 m. 
below Quebec. The main descent of the falls 
is over a precipice ca, 274 ft. high. Hydroelec- 
tric power generated here supplies the city of 
Quebec. The region is noted for its natural 
scenery and is a popular summer resort. 

Montparnasse (mén-par-nas), a section of 
Paris, France, traditionally a center of cultural 
life. Situated on the left bank of the Seine, it 
is the site of many famous cafés, the Mont- 
parnasse railroad terminal, and a cemetery in 
which are buried such notable men as Camille 
Saint-Saéns, César Franck, Charles Baudelaire, 
and Guy de Maupassant. 

Montpelier (mént-pé/liér), the capital of 
Vermont, seat of Washington County, on the 
Winooski River, 40 m. sz. of Burlington. It is 
on the Central Vermont and the Montpelier & 
Barret R.R.’s. Montpelier is in the heart of a 
granite region in the Green Mts. It is surrounded 
by farming and dairy country and is an impor- 
tant commercial center. Among its business 
enterprises are granite quarrying and finishing, 
life insurance, and the manufacture of flour, 
leather, machinery, and wood and maple-sugar 
products. Among the important buildings are 
the state capitol, the Wood Art Gallery, and the 
Historical Society Museum. The capitol, built 
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of native granite, is notable for a statue of 
Ethan Allen by Larkin G. Mead (q.v.). Mont- 
Peli, serie ca. 1788, became the capital in 
1805 and a city in 1895. Population, 1950, 8,599. 
Montpellier (mén-palya’), a aala thede 
partment of Hérault, France, a few miles north 
of the Gulf of Lions. The city has a large com- 
mercial trade and is connected by railroads with 
the trade centers of southern France and the 
coast. The manufactures include chemicals, tex- 
tiles, soap, and cheese, and there is a trade in 
wines and liquors. The city is the seat of the 
Cathedral of St-Pierre, founded by Pope Urban 
V in 1364, and of a university, founded in 1289, 
famous for its schools of medicine and botany. 
Botanic gardens were established in 1593. There 
are also libraries and a fine art museum. Mont- 
pellier was a Huguenot center during the Wars 
of Religion. In 1623 the Edict of Montpellier 
confirmed the Edict of Nantes by granting reli- 
gious freedom to Protestants. During the 
Reformation the university was a center of 
Protestant influence. Population, 1954, 97:501. 
Montpensier (mén-piin-syd’), ANNE MARIE 
LOUISE D'ORLÉANS, DUCHESSE DE, French princess, 
called LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE, born in Paris, 
May 20, 1627; died there, March 5, 1693. She 
was the daughter of Gaston d'Orléans (see 
Orléans, Duke of), who made many abortive 
plans to marry her to various men of royal rank. 
She joined in the Fronde (q.v) revolt against 
the crown in 1652 and actually led troops into 
battle, rescuing the defeated Condé (q.v.) by 
opening the gates of Paris for him and his army. 
Thereafter she acted as mediator between the 
rebels and the crown, She was exiled from court 
for five years. On her return, she received per- 
mission from Louis XIV to marry the duc de 
Lauzun, a young courtier and soldier, but the 
permission was withdrawn and Lauzun was 
imprisoned. Ten years later she bought his re- 
lease and they are believed to have been mar- 
ried, but they soon separated. She spent the 
remainder of her life in religious work and 
writing her “Mémoires,” which were published 
in 1729. 4 
Montreal (mén-tré-al’), the largest city of 
Canada, in the Province of Quebec, on Mont- 
real Island between the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence rivers, about 40 m. N. of the U.S. 
border and 180 m. s.w. of the city of Quebec. 
The name is derived from Mt. Royal (Mont 
Réal), the mountain that caps the island. ; 
Situated 1,000 m. from the sea, Montreal is 
one of the world’s leading inland ports. Al- 
ready a junction for inland and ocean naviga- 
tion, it became a major port on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway (q.v.). It is served by the Canadian 
Pacific, Canadian National, and other railways. 
The site of the city is a tract of land 50 sq. m. 
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in area out of the almost 200 sq. m. of the 
island. It is generally low lying, except for Mt. 
Royal, which rises to a height of goo ft. Mont- 
real combines old historic sites with modern 
buildings that form the highest skyline of any 
city in the British Commonwealth. Saint Law- 
rence Blyd. divides the city into east and west 
sections, and St. Catherine is the principal thor- 
oughfare and shopping street. The residential 
sections are around Mt. Royal. Notable buildings 
include the Cathedral of St. James (1870), Notre 
Dame Church (1656), St. Sulpice Seminary 
(1710), Christ Church Cathedral (1814), and 
a hospital founded in 1644 and rebuilt in 186r. 
The city is also the site of the Univ. of Montreal 
(founded in 1876, rebuilt in 1942), McGill Univ. 
(q.v.), several professional schools, libraries, a 
museum, and an art gallery. In 1958 there were 
298 parochial schools, with ca. 147,000 pupils, 
and 47 public schools, with ca. 32,000 pupils. 
Among the city’s many parks are Mt. Royal, 
Maisonneuve, Jarry, Lafontaine, Angrignon, and 
St. Helen’s Island. 

Montreal has an extensive import and export 
trade in grain, flour, coal, sugar, raw cotton, 
woolen goods, iron, chemicals, lumber, and roll- 
ing stock. The leading industries include cloth- 
ing, meat packing, electrical supplies, food proc- 
essing, printing and publishing, and breweries. 

The site of the city, originally occupied by 
an Algonquin village called Hochelaga, was 
visited in 1535 by Jacques Cartier, who named it 
Mont Réal. In 1611 Champlain set up a tempo- 
rary settlement. The present city was founded 
in 1642 when Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de 
Maisonneuve, was sent from France to establish 
a mission, then called Ville Marie de Montréal. 
The city grew as a fur-trading center. It re- 
thained in French hands until 1760, when it was 


captured by the British during the Seven Years’ 
War. For a brief period (1775-76) the city was 
occupied by American troops, led by Gen. 
Richard Montgomery. Incorporated in 1832, 
Montreal was the capital of United Canada from 
1844 to 1849, when the capital was moved to 
Quebec. Since that time, the city has been the 
chief commercial, financial, and manufacturing 
center of Canada. The city is governed by a 
mayor, a council of 99 members, and an execu- 
tive committee appointed by the council. Popu- 
lation (ca. 60 per cent French, ca. 20 per cent 
English, and other nationalities) in 1951 was 
1,021,520, and in 1957 was estimated to be 1,380,- 
000; Greater Montreal, 1956, 1,620,758. 

Montreal Island. See Montreal. 

Montreux (mén-trit’), a resort area in Vaud 
canton, Switzerland, at the eastern end of Lake 
Geneva. It comprises several communes and de- 
pends heavily on the foreign tourist trade. 
Chateau Chillon is a historic landmark. The 
Montreux Convention, an agreement among 
European powers returning the Dardanelles 
(q.v.) to Turkish military control, was signed 
here in 1936. Population, ca. 20,000. 

Montrose (mont-réz’), JAMES GRAHAM, IST 
MARQUIS AND 5TH EARL OF, soldier, born in Scot- 
land in 1612; died in Edinburgh, May 21, 1650. 
He was educated at St. Andrews, and in 1626 
became the 5th Earl of Montrose. In 1638 he 
joined the Covenanters in opposition to Charles 
I (q.v.) and took part in the Bishops’ Wars, 
an attempt by the Scots to re-establish Presby- 
terianism. Coming into disagreement with 
Archibald Campbell, 8th Earl of Argyll, he 
headed a royalist faction within the Covenanters. 
Sent by Charles I, he defeated the Argyll forces 
in several engagements (1644-45) and became 
captain general of Scotland. With the king’s 
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defeat at Naseby (q.v.) in 1645, Montrose lost 
support and, a year later, fled to Norway. In 
1650, to avenge the death of Charles I and 
establish Charles II (q.v.) as king, he invaded 
Scotland, but he was defeated at Invercarron. 
Deserted by Charles II, who had accepted the 
support of Argyll, Montrose was captured and 
hanged. 

Monts (món), perre pu cua (or cuasr), 
SIEUR DE, explorer, born in France ca. 1560; died 
ca. 1630. A wealthy Huguenot and a favorite 
of Henry IV of France, Monts held a fur-trade 
monopoly in New France and was the patron 
of Samuel de Champlain (q.v.). He visited (ca. 
1600) the St. Lawrence River, and 1604-05 he 
and Champlain explored the Bay of Fundy and 
the coasts of Canada and New England as far 
south as Cape Cod. ‘In 1605 he founded Port 
Royal (the present Annapolis Royal) in Nova 
Scotia. On the death of Henry IV, Monts lost 
all influence and died in poverty. 

Montserrat (mént-sér-rat’), an island of the 
West Indies, one of the Leeward group, 34 M. N.W. 
of Guadeloupe. The area is 32 sq. m. The sur- 
face is mountainous, but it produces coffee, sugar, 
cacao, limes, and tropical fruits. Earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence, and hurricanes are 
„quite common, the latest of importance occurring 
in 1899, when three-fourths of the inhabitants 
were forced to depend upon the government for 
food. Plymouth is the capital and principal town. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1493. The Brit- 
ish established a settlement on the island in 1632. 
It is governed as a part of the British colony 
of the Leeward Islands. Population, ca. 12,000. 

Montt (mént), manueL, statesman, born at 
Petoeia, Chile, Sept. 5, 1809; died in Santiago, 
Mar. 13, 1881. He was graduated from the Na- 
tional Chilean Institute, was engaged there as 
professor, and became president of the congress 
in 1841. In 1851 he was elected by the conserva- 
tives as President of Chile, in which office he 
served ro years. During that time he suppressed 
several rebellions, effected educational and polit- 
ical reforms, and encouraged internal improve- 
ments. He was succeeded by President Perez. 
After retiring from the Presidency, he held the 
office of president of the supreme court until his 
death. His son, Jorge Montt, was known as an emi- 
nent sailor and statesman of Chile. He was born at 
Santiago in 1847, attained to eminence as a sta- 
man, and on Nov. 6, 1891, became President of 
Chile. His administration was one of peace and 
prosperity. He died in 1922. 

Monuments (mén’i-méntz), NATIONAL, struc- 
tures or other landmarks of historic importance, 
established under Presidential proclamation un- 
der the Act for the Preservation of American 
Antiquities enacted by Congress in 1906, or by 
specific congressional acts; they are administered 
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by the National Park Service of the U.S. Dept. of 
the Interior. 

National monuments (some 80 in 1962) are of 
two types—historic and scientific. In such areas 
are preserved for posterity prehistoric Indian 
ruins, caves, historic battlegrounds and fortifica- 
tions, structures connected with the lives of 
American pioneers and statesmen, and unique 
natural phenomena. 

National monuments vary in size. Devils 
Tower in Wyoming, a remarkable 865-ft.-high 
natural rock formation, was the first national 
monument established, It was set aside by proc- 
lamation of President Theodore Roosevelt, dated 
Sept. 24, 1906, and has an area of 1,346.91 acres. 
Following is a list of the more important monu- 
ments (area in acres, including non-Federal, 
given in parentheses): 

Arches, in 1929, Utah (34,009.94); extraordinary 
examples of erosion in the form of giant arches, 
windows, pinnacles, and pedestals. 

Aztec Ruins, in 1923, New Mexico (27.14); the 
ruins of a great prehistoric American Indian town 
built of masonry and timber in the 12th century; 
largely excavated and stabilized. 

Bandelier, in 1916, New Mexico (30,7032); ruins 
of prehistoric Indian homes of the later Pueblo period, 
built in the canyon-slashed slopes of the Pajarito 
Plateau. 

Black Canyon of the Gunnison, in 1933, Colorado 
(13,547-67); remarkable deep, narrow canyon with 
sheer rocks of great geologic interest, so altered 
through compression and lava intrusion that their 
origin is in doubt. 

Buck Island Reef, in 1961, Virgin Islands (850); 
covered with tropical vegetation; surrounded by coral 
reefs and undersea formations of scientific significance 
and scenic beauty. 

Capulin Mountain, in 1916, New Mexico (680.42); 
huge cinder cone, an interesting example of a re- 
cently extinct volcano, 

Casa Grande, in 1918, Arizona (472-5); a ruined 
adobe tower built by Indians who farmed the Gila 
Valley 600 years ago; the only prehistoric building 
of its particular type still standing. 

Castillo de San Marcos, in 1924, Florida (21.58); 
oldest masonry fort in the U.S.; construction started 
in 1672 by the Spanish to protect St. Augustine, 
first permanent white settlement in this country, 

Cedar Breaks, in 1933, Utah (6,154.60); great am- 
phitheater eroded into the vividly colored Pink Cliffs 
formation which here has a depth of 2,000 ft. 

Chaco Canyon, in 1907, New Mexico (21,509.4)} 
thirteen major Indian ruins without equal in the 
U.S., representing highest point of Pueblo prehis- 
toric civilization; hundreds of smaller ruins. 

Death Valley, in 1933, California-Nevada (1,907, 
760); vast desert solitude, weird natural phenomena, 
extensive salt beds, and borax formations; includes 
lowest point in U.S., 280 ft. below the sea; famous 
in history of West. 

Dinosaur, in 1915, Utah-Colorado (205,297.18); 
nation’s richest fossil quarries, containing skeletal re- 
mains of giant reptiles and other creatures of remote 
geologic time, preserved in excellent condition. 

El Morro, in 1906, New Mexico (1,278.72); “In- 
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scription Rock,” soft sandstone monolith on which 
are carved hundreds of inscriptions, including those 
of early Spanish explorers and early American settlers; 
also prehistoric petroglyphs. 

Fort Jefferson, in 1935, Florida (47,125); largest 
all-masonry fortification in Western world, built in 
1846 for control of Florida Straits. Federal military 
prison during and after the Civil War. Outstanding 
bird refuge. Extraordinary marine life. 

Fort McHenry, in 1939, Maryland (43.26); the 
successful defense of this fort on Sept. 13-14, 1814, 
inspired the writing of the U.S, national anthem. 

Fort Pulaski, in 1924, Georgia (5,516.62); mas- 
sive early roth-century fortification whose successful 
bombardment by Federal rifled cannon in 1862 first 
demonstrated total ineffectiveness of old-style masonry 
fortresses. 

George Washington Birthplace, in 1930, Virginia 
(393.68); memorial mansion and gardens on the 
site of Washington's birthplace. 

George Washington Carver, in 


1951, Missouri 
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(210); site of the birthplace and childhood home of 
the Negro scientist. Existing landmarks include the 
spring, a grove of trees, and the graves of the Carver 
family. 

Glacier Bay, in 1925, Alaska (2,274,595); con- 
tains great tidewater glaciers and interesting exhibits 
of early stages of postglacial forests. 

Gran Quivira, in 1909, New Mexico (610.94); site 
of 17th-century Spanish mission; ruins of two mis- 
sion buildings and of 18 Indian pueblo house 
mounds, 

Great Sand Dunes, in 1932, Colorado (36,740.32); 
shifting sand dunes entrapped by a great hook in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mts.; among the largest and 
highest dunes in the U.S. 

Homestead, in 1939, Nebraska (162.73); site of 
the first claim under the Homestead Act of 1862, 
marking the beginning of ‘“homesteading,” the 
American democratic land-settlement policy. 

Jewel Cave, in 1908, South Dakota (1,274.56); 
cave in limestone formation consisting of series of 
chambers connected by narrow passages; numerous 
side galleries; fine calcite-crystal incrustations. 

Joshua Tree, in 1936, California (557,992.42); 
representative stand of the rare and rapidly dimin- 
ishing Joshua tree; many other varicties of desert 
flora. 

Katmai, in 1918, Alaska (2,697,590); dying vol- 
canic region; includes the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, scene of a violent eruption in 1912. 

Lava Beds, in 1925, California (46,238.69); un- 
usual exhibits of volcanic activity; principal theater 
of the Modoc Indian War of 1873. 

Montezuma Castle, in 1906, Arizona (842.09); 
one of the best preserved and most interesting cliff 
dwellings in the U.S.; built in cavern-pitted lime- 
stone cliff; original 5-story 20-room Castle is 90 per 
cent intact. 

Muir Woods, in 1908, California (504.27); pre- 
serves virgin stand of Coast Redwoods, the tallest of 
living things; named in honor of John Muir, noted 
naturalist. 

Natural Bridges, in 1908, Utah (2,649.7); three 
natural bridges carved out of sandstone; the highest 
is 222 ft. above the stream bed, with span of 261 ft. 

Ocmulgee, in 1936, Georgia (683.48); contains 
numerous outstanding and unique remains of mounds, 
and prehistoric towns, representative of the cultural 
evolution of the Southern moundbuilders. 

Organ Pipe Cactus, in 1937, Arizona (330,874.25); 
examples of organ pipe cactus and other desert plants 
found nowhere else in U.S.; traces of the Camino del 
Diablo, historic Spanish route. 

Petrified Forest, in 1906, Arizona (94,161.27); 
most spectacular display of petrified wood known in 
the world; Indian ruins and petroglyphs; portion of 
colorful Painted Desert. s 

Pinnacles, in 1908, California (14,497.77); spire- 
like rock formations 500 to 1,200 feet high; num- 
erous caves and a variety of volcanic features. 

Rainbow Bridge, in 1910, Utah (160); greatest 
of world’s known natural bridges; a symmetrical 
arch of salmon-pink sandstone, curving in form of 
a rainbow; rises 309 ft. from bottom of gorge. 

Russell Cave, in 1961, Alabama (310.45); oldest 
known home of primitive man in the southeastern 
U.S.; inhabited ca. 7000 B.C.-A.D. 1650. 

Saguaro, in 1933, Arizona (78,644); cactus forest 
containing giant saguaro unique to deserts of south- 
ern Arizona and northwestern Mexico. 
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Scotts Bluff, in 1919, Nebr: A iy 
known lend on I ed ral eee Week 
mass migration between 1843 and 1869 across tree- 
less plains. 

Statue of Liberty, in 1924, New York (10.38); 
colossal copper statue on Liberty Island; a gift of 
the French people; commemorates alliance of France 
and America during American Revolution; universal 
Be 

cacort, in 1908, Arizona 15) 5 istorii 
Spanish Catholic sen building a ec 
by Father Kino, a Jesuit, in 1691. 

White Sands, in 1933, New Mexico (146,535.34); 
glistening white gypsum sands, drifting into dunes 
10 to 45 ft, high; small animals light in hue adapted 
© Whitman; in 1940, Washi 8 

, in 1940, Washington 84); si 
Dr. Marcus ‘Whitman and wife on oe fara ens 
and physical needs of Indians until massacred by 
them in 1847; landmark on Oregon Trail. 

Mood (mod), in psychology. See Psychia- 
try. 

Moody (méo'di), DWIGHT LYMAN, evangelist, 
born in East Northfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837; 
died there Dec. 22, 1899. In his early youth he 
was employed as a farm hand, later became a 
salesman in Boston, and at 18 was “converted.” 
In 1856 he settled at Chicago, where he engaged 
as salesman and affiliated with the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, in which he organized 
a Sunday-school class. During the Civil War he 
did missionary work among the soldiers recruited 
at Chicago and later among the sick and wounded 
at Shiloh, Murfreesboro, and Richmond. In 1865 
he became president of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. 
This association constructed a large mission hall 
for him as a place to hold revival meetings, but 
it was burned in 1871, and, after the great fire, 
he erected on the same site a building costing 
$70,000. 

Ira D. Sankey, a celebrated evangelistic singer, 
aided him materially in attaining successful re- 
sults in the home mission field. They visited 
England in 1870 and 1883, where they held serv- 
ices that resulted in great religious awakenings. 
Among the various institutions established by 
him are the Northfield Seminary for Girls, the 
Mt. Hermon School for Boys, Farwell Hall, and 
the School for Bible Study at Northfield. Most 
of these institutions and others were established 
by funds collected as donations and from the 
proceeds of the sale of “Gospel Hymns,” a work 
published by him and Sankey. In the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 he did effective work 
among the soldiers located in the Southern States. 
Moody was not a trained theologian, but, his 
teachings accorded with those of the orthodox 
church and his meetings were always on a union 
basis. It was his design to inspire men with faith 
and love by expressing in the plainest of English 
his favorite theme in relation to the love of God. 
It is doubtful whether any man of modern times 
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TT 
did more than he to promote careful Bible study. 
Among his writings are “The Way of the World,” 
“The Second Coming of Christ,” “The Way of 
God and How to Find It,” and many volumes of 
sermons, 

Moody, WILLIAM HENRY, Congressman and 
Supreme Court Justice, born in Newbury, Mass., 
Dec. 23, 1853; died July 2, 1917. He attended 
Philips Acad., Andover, and Harvard Univ., and 
subsequently studied law. In 1878 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and began a successful practice 
in Haverhill, Mass. He was elected attorney for 
the eastern district of Massachusetts in 1890, serv- 
ing until 1895, when he was elected to Congress 
as successor to Gen, Cogswell, On the floor of 
the House he gained a reputation by his leader- 
ship and knowledge of parliamentary procedure, 
was a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and was mentioned as a possible suc 
cessor to Thomas B. Reed as speaker, In 1902 
he was made Secretary of the Navy in the Cabi- 
net of President Roosevelt, as successor to John 
D. Long, and from 1907 until his death was an 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Moon (méon), the natural satellite of the 
earth. It revolves around the carth in a slightly 
elliptical orbit once each sidereal month, at an 
average distance of 438,860 m. The least dis- 
tance from the earth is 221,463 M., and the 
greatest distance 252,710 M. In shape the moon 
is very nearly a sphere, 2,160 m. in diameter 
but slightly bulged toward the earth, The sur- 
face area is about Ys that of the earth, or 4% 
times that of the U.S. About 50 globes the 
size of the moon would be required to equal 
the earth’s bulk. The mass of the moon is Mi, 
and its average density about %, of the earth's. 
An object weighing 1 Ib. at the surface of the 
earth would weigh only 2.6 02. at the surface of 


the moon. 
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MOORE 


In Egypt in 180r he was severely wounded and 
decorated for gallantry. In 1808, with 11,000 men, 
he aided Sweden against the allied forces of 
Russia and France and later in 1808 fought in 
Portugal and Spain against Napoleon. He con- 
centrated his forces, some 25,000 men, at Sala- 
manca but was forced to retreat when Napoleon 
began to move an army of 70,000 against him. 
He crossed the mountains during a season when 
storms made passage almost impossible but safely 
reached Corunna. There the French under Mar- 
shal Nicolas Soult attacked him but were re- 
pulsed. General Moore, however, was wounded 
in action and died immediately after his victory. 

Moore, Joun Bassett, jurist, born in Smyrna, 
Del., Dec 3, 1860; died in New York City, Nov. 
12, 1947. A graduate of the Univ. of Virginia 
(1880), he taught international law at Columbia 
Univ. (1891-1924). He also held numerous gov- 
ernment positions, among them those of Assistant 
Secretary of State (1898), secretary and counsel 
of the Spanish-American Peace Commission 
(Paris, 1898), member, of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists (1912-22), member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration (1912-38), and 
judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (1921-28). He published many important 
books on international law, including “History 
and Digest of International Arbitrations” (1898), 
“Pending Neutrality Proposals, Their False Con- 
ceptions and Misunderstandings” (1936), and 
“International Adjudications, Ancient and Mod- 
ern” (1937). 

Moore, tHomas, poet, born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, May 28, 1779; died near Devizes, England, 
Feb. 25, 1852. The son of a well-to-do tradesman, 
he studied law at the Middle Temple, London, 
after graduation from Trinity Coll., Dublin. In 
London he met many prominent people, largely 
through his fine singing voice. As early as 1793, 
he contributed to the Dublin “Anthologia Hiber- 
nica” and in 1800 published a translation of the 
“Odes of Anacreon.” In financial difficulties, he 
pyblished “The Poetical Works of the Late 
Thomas Little” (180r), a collection of mediocre 
love poems. In 1803, through the influence of 
Lord Moira, he became registrar of the Admiralty 
prize-court at Bermuda. After a tour of the U.S. 
and Canada, he published a group of satirical 
poems on his travels, entitled “Epistles, Odes and 
Other Poems” (1806). In 1808 appeared the first 
volume of his “Irish Melodies,” the work on 
which his reputation is founded. Many of these 
poems were set to music and are still popular 
today. At the suggestion of William Power, the 
Irish actor, he began writing words for Irish 
music composed by Sir John Stevenson, and the 
two men produced a group of “Sacred Songs” 
(1816-24) and a collection of “National Airs” 
(1818-27). The last volume of the “Irish Melo- 
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dies” appeared in 1834. Two poems with Eastern 
settings, “Lalla Rookh” (1817) and “The Loves 
of the Angels” (1822) also were popular. 

During a trip to Italy (ca. 1819) to escape im- 
prisonment for debts caused by embezzlements 
of his deputy in Bermuda, Moore visited Byron 
and was given the first part of the latter's 
“Memoirs.” According to Byron’s instructions, 
Moore sold the manuscript to a publisher, with 
the understanding that it would not appear until 
after Byron’s death. Later, doubting the propriety 
of publishing such a personal work, even after 
Byron’s death, Moore determined to buy back 
the manuscript and destroy it. In its place, he 
prepared the valuable “Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron” (1830). 
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Between 1812 and 1835, Moore wrote many 
political squibs, among the most successful of 
them “Fables for the Holy Alliance” (1823), 
“Odes on Cash, Corn, Catholics and Other Mat- 
ters” (1828), and “The Fudge Family in Eng- 
land” (1835). He also wrote a number of other 
prose works. The most important were “The 
Life of Sheridan” (1825), “The Epicurean” 
(1827), “The Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald” (1831), and the later “Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion” (1839), 
and “History of Ireland” (4 vols., 1835-46). 

His countrymen, in 1835, offered him an estate 
in Ireland and a seat in Parliament for Limerick, 
but Moore refused both honors. Both his poetry 
and his prose were written in a clear, fluid style. 
His poetry, although it has little depth, is dis- 
tinguished for its charming tenderness and its 
musical qualities. 
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Moors (moorz), a race of people originating 
from the Mauri, the inhabitants of ancient 
Mauritania, who are thought by some writers to 
be direct descendants from a class of Berbers 
known as the Amazirgh. Their language is Arabic 
and their religion is Mohammedan. At present 
they inhabit Morocco and the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean. In Spanish history the term 
Moor is used interchangeably with Arab and 
Saracen, since Mohammedan peoples from North 
Africa conquered the Visigoths in that country 
in 711 and governed the region until 1492. Later 
the Moorish forces invaded France, but they were 
defeated at Tours in 732 by Charles Martel. 
Moorish culture, industry, art, science, and cus- 
toms prevailed in Spain for centuries, making 
that portion of Europe the center of commercial 
and educational activity at the time the Dark 
Ages characterized other parts of Europe. 

At length the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon 
developed superior power under Christian influ- 
ences, and the Moorish possessions were lost 
successively until they controlled only the re- 
gion known as Granada. Their final downfall 
was effected in 1492 under Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, and the Moors either colonized regions of 
Africa, or submitted to the Spaniards by adopt- 
ing their customs and religion. However, revolts 
occurred at various times, and finally Philip III 
expelled the remaining Moors by a decree in 
1610. Fully 3,500,000 Moriscos, as their descende 
ants were called, left Spain between 1492 and 
1610, thus taking from that country the superior 
intellect and industry essential in maintaining its 
commercial, educational, and agricultural im- 
portance. This is assigned as the cause of the rapid 
decline in the importance of Spain at that time. 
The banished Moors established a foothold in 
the northern portions of Africa, where they 
founded the states of Barbary, and from their 
many cities and strongholds conducted expedi- 
tions against the Spaniards and other nations of 
Europe for centuries, 

Many traces of Moorish industry and art still 
remain in Spain. The most prominent of their 
achievements is witnessed in the architecture 
still found in abundance in Granada and other 
Parts of the Iberian peninsula in which they had 
Possessions for some time. The Alhambra in 
Granada is the most notable and has an interior 
of great beauty and remarkable ingenuity, al- 
though its outer appearance is not particularly 
beautiful. Another structure of note is the 
Mosque of Cordova, which was founded in 786, 
but after the Moors were expelled from Spain 
it was converted into a cathedral. Many fine 
Specimens of Moorish architecture are at Seville, 
notably the cathedral tower that was built in 
the latter part of the 12th century. See Alhambra. 

Moose (moos), the largest quadruped of 
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North America, being a deer of the genus Alces. 
The male is much larger than the female, measur- 
ing about 6 ft. at the shoulders and weighing 
about half a ton. It has a large head and bears 
flat antlers of large size. Although both sexes 
bear antlers, they are larger in the male than 
in the female. The legs are long and well fitted 
to move swiftly, but the animal has a somewhat 
awkward gait, and the short neck makes it 
necessary to bend the front legs somewhat while 
feeding on the ground. The general color is 
brown, but the legs are yellowish. In summer 
the animals live a solitary life, but in winter 
they are found in herds. These animals are 
timid when in a wild state, but become savage 
and dangerous when at bay. The moose some- 
what resemble the elk of the Old World, but 
writers regard it as a distinct species, The kill- 
ing of moose is now restricted by law and in 
some states of the U.S. and a number of provinces 
of Canada it is prohibited. Formerly these ani- 


mals ranged throughout the north central part 
of North America, but they are now becoming 
limited to the northern section of Canada and 
Alaska, 

Moosehead Lake (mõoshëd), the largest 
body of water in the State of Maine, 35 m. long 
and from 2 to 13 m. wide. It is the source of the 
Kennebec River, receives the water from several 
adjacent lakes by the Moose River, and on its 
eastern shore are a number of Prominent eleva- 
tions, of which Mt. Kineo, height 4,125 ft, is 
the most noted. Fine fish are abundant, i 

Moose Jaw (moos ja), a city of Saskatche- 
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' (mri), panaes evant, tant oF, born 
about 1933; assassinated Jan. 26, 1370. 

Twas the son of James V of Scotland, became 
Ieader of the Protestant party in 159%, and 
was selected as prime minister for Mary, 
ol Scots. When the queen married Darm- 
jn 196s. be opposed that union with much 

igor ani! even organized armed résistance to the 
fal party, but, after a signal defeat, was com 
id wo seek safety in England. In 1967 he 
med to Scotland to become regent while 
Bry Was a prisoner, Subsequently he was made 
n t to guard the interests of the queen 

Ble the was in custody in England, and will 
agreed to testify against her in the compli- 
that led to the murder of Darnley. His 
feulied from a wound received from a 
wt fired by James Hamilton, who was thought 
acting in accord with the wishes of friends 
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Firth (mari firth), an inlet of the 

Sea, extending into the northeastern part 

[Beutlend. It is about so m. long and 16 m. wide 
te noted for its fisheries, The Beuly River 

into it Large steamers soend as far as 


(rede dents), the name of certain 
wead in dyeing and calico printing. 
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Exchequer, was made speaker of the Howe 
Commons, and in 1339 succeeded Woley as Lord 
Chancellor, Not only did Henry favor him polity 
ically, but he likewise showed s Larges or 
his society and him a number of 
Chelies. When Henry tought to divorce Catherine 
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THOMAS MORE 


From a painting by Hans Holbein the Younger (1497- 
1543) 


of the ideal state of a republic on an island, 
where the laws, political and social, are in strict 
accord with philosophical perfection. He was 
beatified by Pope Leo XIII in 1886 and canon- 
ized in 1935. 

Moreau (m6-r’), JEAN victor Marte, French 
general, born at Morlaix, Brittany, France, Feb. 
14, 1763; died at Laun, Bohemia, Sept. 2, 1813. 
He was the son of a jurist and studied law at 
the Univ. of Rennes. In 1789, he organized a 
student army in the cause of the Revolution 
and later showed so much ability in commanding 
volunteers that he was given (1794) a commis- 
sion as general of brigade, commanding an ex- 
pedition to Belgium and Holland. In full com- 
mand of the Rhine-and-Moselle forces (1795), 
he succeeded in pushing the Austrians back 
to the Danube and gaining control of the Rhine 
countries. He was briefly dismissed because of 
the treason of Commander Pichegru, an old 
friend and his former superior officer, but was 
later (1799) given command of French forces 
in Italy, fighting against Austria and Russia. He 
displayed great skill in conducting a successful 
retreat to Genoa when the French were defeated. 
He aided Napoleon in the coup d'état of 18th 
Brumaire (q.v.), and was given command of 
the Army of the Rhine, which was victorious in 
the famous Battle of Hohenlinden (Dec. 3, 1800). 
He married Mille, Hullot, a young lady in the 
entourage of Empress Josephine, and intended 
to retire on his fortunes, Unfortunately, he was 
again involved in politics by his wife, who en- 
couraged the conspiracy (1804) of a group of 
Royalists who were discontented under Napole- 
on’s rule, Following his trial and banishment, 
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Moreau spent some years in the U.S. on a farm 
in Pennsylvania. After the destruction of the 
Grande Armée in Russia, he returned to Europe 
to aid the allied armies in planning the War 
of Liberation against Napoleon (1813-14) and the 
restoration of a republican government to France. 
Fortunately for his reputation as a patriot, Mo- 
reau died before the invasion of France. He 
was fatally wounded in the Battle of Dresden. 

Morelia (mé-ra’lé-a), or varravormm, capital 
of the State of Michoacán, Mexico, 125 m. w. of 
the city of Mexico, It is located in a beautiful 
valley, has a favorable climate, and is conven- 
iently connected by railways. The features include 
the city hall, the state capitol, the theater, the 
cathedral, and the Coll. of San Nicolas de 
Hidalgo. Among the manufactures are flour, 
utensils, clothing, jewelry, and lumber products. 
It has a large trade in merchandise. The place 
was founded in the 17th century. Population, ca. 
45,000. 

Morgan (móran), panier, soldier, born in 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, in 1736; died 
July 6, 1802. He served as a teamster in the army 
under Braddock in 1755 and later took part in the 
campaigns against the French and Indians. In 
1775 he was made captain of Virginia volunteers 
and fought under Arnold at Quebec, where he 
was captured. He was exchanged in 1777, when 
he took part in the Saratoga campaign, and later 
fought under Washington and Gates. In 1780 he 
served under Gen. Greene at the Battle of Cow- 
pens, where he distinguished himself in a victory 
over Col. Tarleton. Later he commanded in the 
Whisky Insurrection and in 1796 was elected to 
Congress. 

Morgan, Epwin DENNISON, politician and 
philanthropist, born in Washington, Mass., Feb. 
8, 1811; died in New York City, Feb. 14, 1883. 
He entered upon a successful business career as 
a merchant at Hartford, Conn., when only 17, but 
later removed to New York City. Soon after he 
became interested in politics. He was a member 
of the state senate from 1850 until 1853, became 
governor of the state in 1858, and personally 
supervised the equipment of 2,300 soldiers for 
service in the Civil War. He was U.S. senator 
from 1863 to 1869. A wealthy man, he willed 
$795,000 to religious and charitable institutions. 

Morgan, ueEnry, buccaneer, born in Gla- 
morganshire, Wales, in 1635; died in 1690. He 
was taken from Bristol to Barbadoes by kid- 
napers when a boy and later worked his way to 
Jamaica, where he joined the buccaneers. The 
governor of Jamaica sent him on an expedition 
to Cuba, where he sacked Puerto Principe and 
later captured Puerto Bello, in Panama. In 1670 
he sailed with 37 vessels and 2,250 men from 
Santo Domingo to the island of Santa Catalina, 
which he captured, and thence went to the 
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Isthmus of Panama. He crossed the isthmus in 
1671 and appeared before Panama, which he cap- 
tured and burned. With a booty of $2,000,000 he 
returned to Jamaica, whence he went to England, 
where he was knighted by Charles II and subse- 
quently served as lieutenant of Jamaica. He pub- 
lished “The Voyage to Panama.” 

Morgan, JoHN HUNT, soldier, born in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., June 1, 1825; died Sept. 4, 1864. His 
parents settled in Kentucky while he was a 
child, He volunteered his service at the beginning 
of the Mexican War, in which he took part as 
first lieutenant of cavalry. When the Civil War 
began, he organized a cavalry force for the Con- 
federates and made a number of raids through 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. His raid into Ohio 
was not successful and terminated in his capture, 
in 1863, and he was confined for a time in the 
Ohio penitentiary at Columbus. He made his es- 
cape by digging a tunnel under the walls and 
immediately organized another raid into Ten- 
nessee, where his force was surprised at Green- 
ville and he was shot. His band of troops became 
known as “Morgan’s Guerrillas” and was the 
means of spreading terror through many regions. 

Morgan, JOHN PIERPONT, financier, born in 
Hartford, Conn., Apr. 17, 1837; died Mar. 31, 
1913. His father, Junius Spencer Morgan (1813- 
90), was a financier and for many years was head 
of the banking firm of J.S. Morgan & Co. The son 
attended public schools in Boston and subse- 
quently studied at the Univ. of Göttingen, Ger- 
many, and in 1857 returned to America to enter 
the banking firm of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
New York City. He was made agent for the Lon- 
don banking house of'his father and in 1871 be- 
came partner in the banking firm of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., which was afterward changed to 
the firm of J.P. Morgan & Co. In 1895 he formed 
a syndicate to purchase U.S. bonds with the view 
of maintaining the legal gold reserve, and in this 
movement he was supported by many American 
bankers. He gave $50,000 to establish a free li- 
brary at Hartford, Conn., and made munificent 
gifts to the Harvard Medical School and several 
hospitals in New York City. 

Morgan, JOHN PIERPONT, financier, son of 
the preceding, born in Irvington, N.Y., Sept. 7, 
1867; died in 1943. After graduating from Har- 
vard Univ. in 1889, Morgan entered the firm of 
J.P. Morgan & Co., succeeding his father as head 
of the firm in 1913. He was a director or officer 
in many business organizations, including the 
N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R., the U.S. Steel 
Corp., and the Pullman Co. During World War 
I he was responsible for large loans to the Allies, 
and was one of the American delegates to the 
Reparations Conference in Paris in 1929. A trus- 
tee of the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the New York Public Library, the Peabody 
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Donation Fund, and Cooper Union, he made 
many generous gifts to these and other establish- 
ments. 

Morgan, JOHN TYLER, soldier and politician, 
born at Athens, Tenn., June 20, 1824; died June 
11, 1907. In 1833 he removed with his parents to 
Alabama. At the beginning of the war he en- 
listed in the Confederate army and was promoted 
successively until he attained the rank of briga- 
dier general. He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1876 and served continuously until his death. 

Morgan, JUNIUS SPENCER, banker, father of 
John Pierpont Morgan, born in Holyoke, Mass., 
Apr. 14, 1813; died in Monaco, Europe, Apr. 8, 
1890. In 1853 he became associated with the bank- 
ing house of George Peabody in England, which 
later developed into one of the most important 
financial establishments of the world. He utilized 
much of his wealth in support of religious and 
charitable enterprises, and gave valuable works of 
art to the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Morgan, LEWIS HENRY, ethnologist, born in 
Aurora, N.Y. in 1818; died in 1881. Morgan 
started his career as an attorney in 1844, and 
became a member of the New York state assem- 
bly (1861) and of the state senate (1868). He ac- 
quired fame as the author of definitive books on 
the life and culture of the American Indian. 
Among his works are “The League of the Iro- 
quois” (1851), “Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity of the Human Family” (1869), and 
“Houses and House-Life of the American Abo- 
rigines” (1881). 

Morgan, tHomas Hunt, biologist, born at 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 25, 1866; died Dec. 4, 1945. 
He took his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins Univ. in 
1900, and was professor for experimental zoology 
at Columbia Uniy., New York City, from 1904-28. 
He then became director of the William G. 
Kerckhoff Laboratories for Biological Sciences, 
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SALT LAKE CITY HONORS THE MORMONS 


A monument to Brigham Young and the Mormon 
pioneers 


The first church, consisting of six of Joseph 
Smith's disciples, was formed at Fayette, N.Y., 
on April 6, 1830. Shortly afterward they moved 
to Kirtland, Ohio, where more converts quickly 
gathered. In 1832 Smith led his followers to west- 
ern Missouri and established in Independence 
and other towns an exclusive theocratic com 
munity. The fear and hostility felt by the “Gen- 
tiles" of the region toward the Mormons were 
increased when Joseph Smith announced to his 
followers that Missouri was “Zion, the land of 
your inheritance, which is in the hands of your 
enemies,” In 1836, after much violence on the 
part of both Mormons and Gentiles, the governor 
of Missouri ordered the Mormons expelled from 
the state. They re-established their Zion at Nau 
voo, lil., under a charter which allowed them to 
enact their own laws, provided they did not 
conflict with the state or Federal constitutions, 
and to establish their own militia. The influx of 
converts to Nauvoo soon made it the largest city 
in Ilinois, but with its growth the hostility of 
the non-Mormon population increased, a hos- 
tility which was heightened by rumors that the 
Mormons were practicing polygamy. On June 
24, 1844, Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum 
were arrested on charges of treason and im- 
Prisoned at Carthage, Ill.; three days later, they 
were murdered in jail by a mob. Despite the de- 
fection of dissident groups under Joseph Smith's 
son, also called Joseph, and James Jesse Strang, 
the majority of the Latter-Day Saints chose to 
follow Brigham Young, a leader of extraordinary 
ability, to the valley of the Great Salt Lake in 
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present-day Utah, which their first group reached 
in 1847. Here, they established in 1848 the State 
of Deseret, which became a U.S. possession in 
the same year. By their unflagging industry and 
perseverance, the Mormons made the desert lands 
both habitable and profitable. 

In 1850, after Congress had rejected the Mor. 
mon petition to admit the State of Deseret to the 
Union, the region was organized as the Territory 
of Utah, with Brigham Young as territorial gov 
ernor and superintendent of Indian affairs. 
Young's formal proclamation (1852) of the doc 
trine of plural marriage, founded on a vision of 
Joseph Smith's in 1843, estranged the Mormons 
from the non-Mormon Americans; for 
years this doctrine was the sole reason for Uta 
exclusion from the Union. The bitterness of feel- 
ing was very real when Albert S. Johnston (q.v.) 
was sent to Utah in 1857, with a contingent of 
troops; Brigham Young summoned ‘the outlying 
Mormon settlers and prepared to defend the 
territory. Fortunately, the Mormon War did not 
reach serious proportions, although the degree of 
tension and antagonism was indicated by the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre (1857), in which 
innocent settlers bound for California were slaugh- 
tered by Indians who had allegedly been incited 
to the attack by the Mormons. Federal legislation 
in 1882 disfranchised many Mormons, and many 
more were imprisoned, for the practice of plural 
marriage. Finally, in 1890, Wilford Woodruff, 
president of the Mormon church, issued a state 
ment advising his coreligionists to refrain from 
any marriage that was contrary to U.S. law. In 
1893 all Mormons who had not broken the law 
in this respect since 1890 received amnesty, and 
in 1896 Utah was admitted to the Union, with a 
state constitution officially outlawing polygamy. 

The state has continued under domination of 
the Mormon church, but the Mormons have 
spread widely into other states, especially Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. The 
church sends out missionaries to all parts of the 
world; Mormon congregations have been estab- 
lished in Great Britain, many countries of West- 
ern Europe, in South Africa, India, Australia, 
China, and in some countries of South America 
In 1953 the total membership of all branches of 
the Mormon church was 1,323,132. 

Morning-Glory (mdr’ning-glo-ri), the name 
of a common flowering vine and of a family 
which includes, in addition, the sweet potato, 
common weeds—known as bindweeds, and 4 
leafless parasitic vine—dodder. Garden morning- 
glories have large, funnel-shaped flowers of many 
colors, which often close up during the latter part 
of the day. 

Morny (mdr-né’), cHarLęes aucuste LOUIS 
JOSEPH, buc pe, politician, born in Paris, France, 
Oct. 23, 1811; died there, March 10, 1865. He was 
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the illegitimate son of Hortense de Beauhar 
queen of Holland, and the comte de Flahaut de 
la Billarderie. After a period of military service 
(1830-38), he was elected a deputy (1842). In 1851 
he helped engineer the coup d'état by which his 
half-brother Louis Napoleon became dictator of 
France. 

Moro (m0’rd), a member of one of the Mos- 
lem Malayan tribes inhabiting the islands of the 
southern Philippines, especially the Sulu Archi- 
pelago and Mindanao. Their name, Moro, is the 
Spanish word for Moor. 

Moro (md’ré), ANTONIO, portrait painter, also 
called ANTHONIS, OF ANTONIS, MOR, and SIR AN- 
ruony More, born in Utrecht, Netherlands, ca. 
1512; died in Antwerp, Belgium, ca. 1575. He 
studied painting in Utrecht and after a trip to 
Italy became famous as a painter of portraits and 
was made court painter to the house of Hapsburg. 
Moro’s portraits are superb examples of draughts- 
manship and coloring. Among his most noted por- 
traits is that of Mary Tudor (in the Prado, Ma- 
drid) and the “Portrait of a Gentleman” ( 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.). 

Morocco (mé-rdk’6), a monarchy ruled by a 
king, until 1956 divided into a French and a 
Spanish zone—administered protectorates— 
and the international zone of Tangier (q.v.). It 
is situated in northwestern Africa, with two mari- 
time frontiers—on the Mediterranean in the N. 
and the Atlantic in the w.—and two continental 
frontiers—on Algeria in the x. and the French 
and Spanish Sahara in the s. The area is ca. 
173,750 sq. m. Morocco consists of five natural re- 
gions: (7) a series of mountain ranges, strong- 
holds of the pastoral Berber tribes, including the 
Riff, mostly in the former Spanish zone, facing 
the straits of Gibraltar at Tangier, the Middle 
Atlas, extending northeast of Marrakech, the Up: 
per Atlas and the Anti-Atlas with peaks over 
13,000 ft. high; (2) to the west, along the Atlantic, 
a series of rich agricultural plains, the Gharb 
(Sebou River), with Port Lyautey (pop, ca. 
20,000) as principal city, the Chaouia, with Casa 
blanca (pop., ca. 700,000), Morocco’s largest cit 
and the Doukkala, with the ports of Ma and 
Safi (pop., 20,000 in each); (3) to the southwest, 
the alluvial plains of the Haouz, in the semiarid 
area of Marrakech, and the Sous depression, with 
the port of Agadir, regions where irrigation is in- 
dispensable; (4) in the center, the Moroccan 
well watered and cultivated plateaus 
dropping gradually from the Atlas to the western 
plains; (5) the pre-Saharan zone, with its arid 
tablelands (Djebel Bani, Tafilelt or Tafilalt, and 
Dhara) extending from southern to eastern Mo- 
Éra with Oudjda or Oujda (pop., ca. 35,000), 

car northern Algeria, as principal center. 

The climate is Mediterranean, moderately warm 
with rainy winters and dry summers. Local cli- 
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matic conditions vary sharply, from the southern 
sub-Saharan lack of precipitation, with abrupt 
night and day temperature changes, to heavy 
snowfalls and subzero temperatures in the moun- 
tains, 

TRANSPORTATION: There are about 29,000 m. 
of roads and 1,100 m. of railroads. The ports, of 
which Casablanca is the largest, have all modern 
facilities and include Safi, Fedala, Port Lyautey, 
Agadir, Mazagan, and Mogador. There is an in- 
ternational airport at Casablanca. 

Economy: The country is traditionally agri- 
cultural. Of the 47,000,000 acres of useful land, 
in the former French zone, over 19,000,000 are 
arable. The main products are wheat, barley, and 
other cereals, citrus fruit, vegetables, olives, olea- 
ginous plants, almonds, dates, and grapes. Live- 
stock includes sheep, goats, and cattle, 

Industrialization has gradually extended from 
the north (Casablanca), where small industry was 
first concentrated, to the south (Agadir), and to- 
ward the interior (Oudjda). Of the 200,000 in- 
dustrial workers, however, 150,000 are located in 
Casablanca. Mining production includes phos- 
phates, iron ore, coal, petroleum, manganese, lead, 
and zinc. Vegetables, fruit, and fish for export 
are processed, and olive oil, soap, sugar, cement, 
fertilizers, and pharmaceutical products for home 
consumption are manufactured. 

Poputation: In 1954 the former French zone 
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had a population of 8,340,000; the former Span- 
ish zone (northern part), 1,017,000; and Tangier, 
183,000. Of the 7,700,000 Moslems in the former 
French zone, 80 per cent live outside the large 
centers and are mostly engaged in agriculture. 
The dominant factor in the country's over-all 
situation is the rising population, which increased 
by almost 34 per cent between 1936 and 1954; 
half of the population is made up of young per- 
sons under 20 years of age. The principal cities 
are Rabat (the capital), Casablanca, Fez, Mar- 
takech, Meknes, Safi (Saffi), Salé (Sla), Tetouan 
(Tetuan), Melilla, Arzila, Larache, and Tangier. 
The major language is Arabic. 

Epucation: About 550,000 children attend ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of traditional and 
modern types; however, the population is largely 
illiterate. Higher education is provided by Kairo- 
ween Univ. (Moslem) at Fez and the Inst. of Ad- 
vanced Moroccan Studies at Rabat, 

Hisrory: Through the centuries there has al- 
ways been a constant antagonism between the 
central power, or Makhzen (the sultan and the 
grand vizier), and the numerous small tribes un- 
der patriarchal regimes, instinctively autonomistic. 
Until the middle of the 7th century, when it was 
invaded by Moslem warriors, the country had 
been successively part of the Phoenician, Cartha- 
ginian, Roman, and Byzantine empires. After a 
brilliant period under Berber dynasties (begin- 
ning in the rith century), in particular that of 
Almohades (12th century), who united the whole 
of western Islam around Morocco from Spain to 
Tripolitania, Morocco fell into political anarchy 
(ca. 1600). This state of confusion led to the in- 
tervention of the European powers at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century (Act of Algeciras, 1906) 
and finally to the establishment of the French 
Protectorate (treaty of Fez, 1912), the Spanish 
Protectorate (treaty of Madrid, 1912), and of the 
International Zone of Tangiers. During more 
than 4o years the country was thus divided among 
different administrations, although, in 1934, the 
sultan, residing in Rabat, was recognized as its 
over-all spiritual and temporal leader. In 1953 
traditionalist dissent in the Atlas Mts. resulted in 
the ouster of Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef 
by the French and the imposition of a new sultan, 
who was not recognized in the Spanish zone. Or- 
ganized violence reigned until 1955, when as a 
consequence of the activities of the Istiqlal (inde- 
pendence party), Sidi Mohammed was restored 
to the throne. Ensuing negotiations with France 
and Spain resulted (1956) in Separate agreements 
with these countries abolishing the protectorate 
status and recognizing the independence of Mo- 
rocco. As for Tangiers, an international confer. 
ence, held Oct. 8, 1956, decided to abolish the 
international regime of this zone. Thus, the unity 
and integrity of Morocco’s entire territory was ob- 
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tained. The sultan was made King Mohammed V 
in August 1957. Today, Morocco is a modern coun- 
try in which the traditional Moslem way of life 
still dominates the scene; however, it has adopted 
many modern social welfare measures which had 
been inaugurated under the protectorates. 

Morocco. Sce Leather. 

Moron (mò'rön). See Feeble-Mindedness, 

Moroni (mórö'né), GIOVANNI BATT ISTA, 
painter, born at Albino, near Bergamo, Italy, 
ea, 1525; died ca. 1578, The most important mem- 
ber of a family of well-known artists, he was in- 
fluenced by Titian. He excelled a portrait 
painter of Italian nobility; his painting of Bar- 
tolomeo Bongo, which hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, is his best-known work. 

Morpheus (ér’fé-is), in Greek and Roman 
mythology, one of the sons of Hypnos, the god 
of sleep. Morpheus was the bringer of dreams, 
Because he figures more prominently in literary 
allusion than in actual legend, he is frequently 
referred to as the god of sleep. 

Morphine (mér’fén), the most important con- 
stituent of opium. It is an alkaloid, a complex, 
organic alkaline compound containing nitrogen. 
Morphine is a white substance, slightly soluble in 
water, that dissolves in, and forms salts with, 
acids. It has important medical use as a narcotic- 
analgesic for deadening pain. However, it also 
causes respiratory depression, and its after-effects 
include constipation and sometimes nausea and 
vomiting. If used often, it becomes less effective 
and is apt to be habit-forming. It must be ad- 
ministered only by a physician. 

Morphology (mdér-fal’é-ji), the branch of 
biology which treats of form and structure in 
plants and animals from a comparative viewpoint. 
Morphology uses comparative embryology to show 
how the various tissues and organs of living 
things have originated. It uses comparative anat- 
omy of adults to show how structures which have 
had similar origins may assume very different 
forms and functions when mature; Cg, WINS, 
fins, and arms; or leaves, scales, and thorns (in 
some plants). Morphology may be contrasted 
with physiology, which secks, by experiments, to 
find out how organs carry out their functions. 

In language, the word refers to changes in the 
structure of words to indicate variations in mean- 
ing. By this means, changes in number may be 
indicated (ox, oxen; foot, feet), changes in case 
(I, me; he, him), changes in person (I, you, he), 
and changes in gender (he, her, it), for example. 
Generally speaking, the morphology, or structure, 
of a language differs from its grammar in that the 
grammar tends to indicate the way the language 
should be, whereas the morphology tends to indi- 
cate the way itis, The syntax (q.v.) of a language, 
on the other hand, refers to word order as a 
means of conveying meaning. 
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Morrill (mor’il), justin smitH, U.S. Senator, 
born in Strafford, Vt, April 14, 1810; died in 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 28, 1898. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Orange County and en- 
gaged in business and, later, in farming. In 
1854 he was elected to Congress; re-elected five 
times, he served in the House of Representa- 
tives until 1867, when he was made a U.S. 
Senator, serving six successive terms. He was 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means for a number of years and, as such, was 
the author of the Morrill tariff bill of 1861, 
which was among the first acts of Congress in 
support of high tariff legislation. Morrill intro- 
duced the Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the 
bill granting public land for the establishment 
and maintenance of state colleges to teach agri- 
culture and mechanical arts. During his terms 
as legislator, he was a supporter of President 
Abraham Lincoln. Morrill, a Republican, op- 
posed the issuance of a large volume of paper 
money and the annexation of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and other outlying territory. 

Morris (mois), arxtuur, banker and lawyer, 
born in Tarboro, N.C., Aug, 5, 1881. Morris set 
up his law practice in Norfolk, Va., in 1901 and 
soon extended his interest to banking. He origi- 
nated the “Morris Plan,” a system of industrial 
banking, in 1910, and became president of the 
Industrial Finance Corp., the organization which 
establishes branch banks under the system. He is 
also a director of several other large industrial 
and banking concerns. 

Morris, ciara, actress, born in Toronto, Can- 
ada, in 1848; died Nov, 20, 1925. She was taken 
to Cleveland, O., when an infant. In 1861 she 
became a member of a ballet and later a leading 
actress at the Acad. of Music. She played success- 
fully in Cincinnati, in 1869, and the following 
year became a member of Daly's company in New 
York City. Her leading roles were Camille, Alixe, 
and Miss Multon, In 1874 she married Frederick 
C. Harriott, and after 1885 devoted her time 
largely to writing books and contributing to 
magazines. Her writings include: “A Silent 
Singer,” “A Pasteboard Crown,” “Stage Confi- 
dences,” “Little Jim Crow,” and “The Two 
Orphans.” 

_ Morris, couverneur, statesman, born in Mor- 
risania, N.Y. (now part of New York City), Jan. 
31, 1752; died there, Nov. 6, 1816. He was grad- 
uated (1768) from King’s Coll. (now Columbia 
Univ.), studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
(1771). His half-brother, Louis Morris (1726-98) 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Gouverneur Morris also took the colo- 
nial side, entered (1777) the Continental Con- 
gress, and was appointed (1781) as assistant 
superintendent of finance under Robert Morris 
(q.v.). He was also a delegate (1787) to the con- 
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vention that prepared the U.S. Constitution. He 
served as minister to France (1792-94) and wrote 
“Diary of the French Revolution, 1789-1793" 
(published 1939). 

His great-grandson, GOUVERNEUR MORRIS (born 
in New York, N.Y., Feb. 7, 1876; died in Gallup, 
N.M., Aug. 14, 1953) wrote many novels includ- 
ing “When My Ship Comes In” (1915). 

Morris, six Lewis, poet, born in Caermarthen, 
Wales, Jan. 23, 1833; died Nov. 12, 1907. He at- 
tended Sherborne School and in 1855 was grad- 
uated from Oxford, Three years later he was 
called to the bar, entered upon the practice of 
law, and in 1881 became secretary of the Univ. 
Coll. of Wales. His political influence was thrown 
in favor of Gladstone's Home Rule policy for 
Ireland, In 1880 he served on an important com- 
mission to inquire into the higher education of 
Wales. Three series of poems, entitled “Songs of 
Two Worlds,” were his first productions, appear- 
ing within the period of 1871 and 1875, and 
went through several editions. His writings are 
of such value that Queen Victoria granted him 
a jubilee medal and in 1895 the honor of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him. His later writings 
include: “Epic of Hades,” “The Ode of Life,” 
“Songs of Britain,” “Ode on the Queen’s Jubilee,” 
“Visions of Saints,” and “Songs Without Notes.” 

Morris, roserr, financier and patriot, born in 
Lancashire, England, Jan. 20, 1734; died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 8, 1806, His parents brought 
him to America in 1747 and settled at Philadel- 
phia, where he entered a countinghouse and later 
formed a business partnership. He was one of 
the early opponents of the Stamp Act, was elected 
a member of the Continental Congress in 1775, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. In 
1777 he became identified with the management 
of the colonial finances, and in 1781 was elected 
Superintendent of Finance. He established the 
Bank of North America in 1782, thus extending 
the credit of the colonies and placing the finances 
upon a creditable basis. In 1784 he retired, but 
later served in the Pennsylvania legislature, was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, and from 1789 to 1795 was a U.S. Senator. 
He was offered the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury while Senator, but declined. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he became unsuccessful in 
business on account of speculation, and was at 
one time imprisoned for debt. 

Morris, wiLLiam, poct and art worker, born 
at Walthamstow, near London, England, Mar. 24, 
1834; died Oct. 3, 1896. He was educated at 
Marlborough Coll. and at Oxford, being gradu- 
ated from the latter institution in 1856. His col- 
lege instruction included advanced training in 
architecture and painting, but soon after com- 
pleting his course he devoted most of his time to 
literary work, though he was interested in manu- 
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facturing stained glass, wall papers, and art fab- 
rics. In the manufacture of stained glass he was 
joined by Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, and 
Dante G. Rossetti (qq.v.), and in conjunction 
with them aided in improving public taste in 
design and color. His first volume of poems ap- 
peared in 1856 under the title of “The Defense 
of Guinevere and Other Poems,” a series of lyrics 
that have grown in popularity as they have been 
studied by readers of imaginative taste. The long 
narrative poem, “The Life and Death of Jason,” 
appeared in 1867. His other writings include 
“The Earthly Paradise,” “The Fall of the Nibe- 
lungs,” “Poems by the Way,” and “News from 
Nowhere.” He translated Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
Virgil’s “Aeneid,” and some of the Icelandic 
sagas, 

Morrison (m67i-siin), weRBERT staNLEY, poli- 
tician, born Jan. 3, 1888, in London, England. 
His first position in the English Labour party, 
of which he was to become one of the main- 
stays, was as secretary to the London Labour 
party, a position he held from 1915 to 1940. In 
1920 he was elected mayor of Hackney and in 
1923 went to Parliament as Labour M.P. from 
South Hackney, holding this seat from 1923-24, 
1929-31, and 1935-40, He was chairman of the 
National Labour party in 1928-29 and minister of 
transport in the Labour government of 1929-31. 
In 1931, he became an alderman of the London 
Council and in 1939-40 served as leader of the 
council. In the latter year, Winston Churchill 
named him minister of supply, home secretary, 
and minister of home security. He served in the 
War Cabinet from 1942-45 and after the election 
of the Labour government in 1945 was named 
leader in the House of Commons and Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council and (1951) foreign minister. 
After the Labour defeat (1951), he was deputy 
leader of the opposition until 1955. 

Morrison, roserT, missionary, born at Mor- 
peth, Northumberland, England, Jan. 5, 1782; 
died in Canton, China, Aug. 1, 1834. He was 
educated at the Independent Acad, at Hoxton 
and was sent to Canton, China, in 1807 by the 
London Missionary Society, He founded some of 
the earliest Protestant missions in Eastern Asia. 
He compiled a Chinese grammar and New Testa- 
ment (1815), and a Chinese dictionary (1823) 
which was published by the East India Com- 
pany, and founded an Anglo-Chinese college at 
Sri (1820). 

Morrison, wuriam ratts, lawyer and liti- 
cian, born in Monroe County, Illinois, Sa 14 
1824; died Sept. 30, 1909. He was graduatec 
from McKendree Coll., served during the Mex- 
ican War as a private, and after the conclusion 
of peace practiced law. He served in the Illinois 
legislature (1854-59). In the Civil War he at. 


tained the rank of colonel and took part in the 
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battle of Ft. Donelson. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1863 and served from 1863-65 and from 
1873-87, acting from 1873-75 as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. President Cleveland 
appointed him to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887, and he served as chairman from 
1891-97. 

Morristown (m6r’is-toun), county seat of 
Morris County, N.J., 30 m. w. of New York City, 
on the Lackawanna and other railroads. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile, producing large quan- 
tities of cereals, fruits, and dairy products. Among 
the manufactures are paper, machinery, wire, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, valves, and hosiery, 
Points of interest include the Municipal Building 
and Campbell House. The Seeing Eye, an insti- 
tution which trains dogs to lead the blind, is 
located 2 m. n.£. of the city. Washington made 
Morristown the headquarters of the Continental 
army in 1777 and 1779-80. The Ford Mansion 
(Washington’s Headquarters) is still standing 
and is now a part of Morristown National His- 
torical Park. The Speedwell Ironworks, located 
here, cast the shaft of the Savannah, first steam- 
boat to cross the Atlantic. Morristown was 
founded (as West Hanover) in 1710 and incorpo- 
rated in 1865. Population, 1950, 17,124. 

Morro Castle (mér’6 kas’]), name of the fa- 
mous fortress located at the entrance to the har- 
bor of Havana, Cuba. Morro Castle was also the 
name of an American steamship which burned 
off the coast of Asbury Park, N.J., on its way 
from Havana to New York City on Sept. 8, 1934- 
One hundred thirty-four persons were lost. 

Morrow (mor’6), DWIGHT WHITNEY, diplomat, 
born at Huntington, W. Va., Jan. 11, 1873; died 
at Englewood, N.J., Oct. 5, 1931. He graduated 
from Amherst Coll., where he was a classmate 
of President Coolidge and became his lifelong 
friend. In 1899 he was graduated from the Co- 
lumbia Univ. Law School. In 1914, he became a 
member of the financial firm of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. President Coolidge, in 1927, appointed him 
ambassador to Mexico, to succeed James R. 
Sheffield, who had resigned. He was influential 
in improving American-Mexican relations. Jn 
1930 he campaigned for the repeal of prohibition 
and was elected U.S. Senator from New Jersey. 
That same year he was U.S. delegate to the 
London Naval Conference. His daughter Anne 
married Charles Lindbergh, the aviator. 

Morrow. FLIZABETH REEVE CUTTER, Writer and 
educator, born in Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 1873; 
died in Englewood, N.J., Jan. 23, 1955. A Smith 
Coll. graduate (1896), she studied in Paris (1896- 
97) and married (1903) Dwight W.Morrow (qv). 
She is the author of verses and books tor children, 
including: “The Painted Pig” (1930), “Quatrains 
for My Daughter” (1931), “A Pint of Judgment 
(1939), and “The Rabbit’s Nest” (1940). She re- 
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turned to Smith as acting president (1939-40) 
during the interval required for finding a suc- 
cessor to William Allen Neilson. In addition, she 
was an active member of various philanthropic 
and community groups. 

Morse (rs), EDWARD SYLVESTER, naturalist, 
born in Portland, Me., June 18, 1838; died in 
1925. He studied under Louis Agassiz at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard. He was 
professor of comparative anatomy and zoology 
at Bowdoin Coll. (1871-74) and professor of 
zoology at the Imperial Univ. of Japan, Tokyo 
(1877-1880), where he, organized the Imperial 
Museum of Natural History. During his stay in 
Japan, he investigated the prehistoric archeology 
of Japan and assembled a collection of Japanese 
pottery which was afterward installed as the 
Morse collection at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. He was one of the founders of the Pea- 
body Museum at Salem, Mass., and became its 
director in 1881. In 1885 he was made president 
of the American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science. His published works include “First Book 
of Zoology,” “Japanese Homes and Their Sur- 
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roundings,” and “Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes.” 

Morse, SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE, artist and in- 
ventor, born in Charlestown, Mass., Apr. 27, 
1791; died in New York City, Apr. 2, 1872. In 
1810 he was graduated from Yale Coll., studied 
painting with Benjamin West in London, Eng- 
land, and in 1813 was awarded a gold medal by 
the Adelphi Society of Arts for his sculpture, 
“Dying Hercules.” He returned to New York in 
1815 and was president of the National Acad. of 
Design (1826-42). In 1835 he was elected pro- 
fessor of the arts of design in the Univ. of the 
City of New York (now New York Univ.), 
where he devoted himself largely to chemistry, 
galvanism, and electricity. His first conception of 
a magnetic telegraph was formed in 1832. Three 
years later he exhibited his 1,700-ft. copper wire 
apparatus at the Univ. of New York and in 1837 
made an exhibit of his invention to Congress. 

Failing to get an appropriation from Congress, 
Morse went abroad in an unsuccessful attempt 
to secure patents in England, France, and Russia. 
He returned to America and in 1843 Congress 
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finally appropriated $30,000 to establish a tele- 
graph line between Washington and Baltimore. 
The first message, “What hath God wrought,” was 
sent from the Capitol in Washington to Balti- 
more on May 24, 1844. His system of telegraphy 
was rapidly adopted in all the civilized countries 
and his invention still constitutes the basis of the 
modern telegraph (q.v.), 

Morse's scientific interest also led him to invent 
a successful marble-cutting machine, to experi- 
ment with telegraphy via submarine cable, and 
to introduce into America the photographic proc- 
ess of Louis Daguerre (q.v). 

Morse, wayne Lyman, U.S. Senator, born in 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 20, 1900. He was educated at 
the universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
at Columbia Univ, Law School, He taught (1924- 
29) law at all three of these schools and in 1929 
began to teach law at the Univ. of Oregon, becom- 
ing dean of the law school in 1931. In 1938 he 
was named Pacific Coast arbitrator of the U.S. 
Dept. of Labor for the shipping industry. During 
the war he headed the President's Emergency 
Board (1941) and was on the National War Labor 
Board (1942-44). He resigned from the board 
and his teaching position in 1944 to campaign 
successfully for election as U.S, Senator from 
Oregon on the Republican ticket, winning re- 
election in 1950. In 1952 he declared himself an 
independent, supporting Democratic Presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson. A critic of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Morse sought re-election 
in 1956 on the Democratic ticket and defeated his 
opponent, “oy McKay (q.v.). 

mortilT4¥), statistics or, 
Vital Statistics. ta 

Mortar (mér’tar). See Artillery; Cement, 

Mortgage (mórgåj), a transfer or convey- 
ance of property, either personal or real, as secu- 
rity for the payment of a debt or the performance 
of an obligation. Such a conveyance becomes void 
upon the payment or performance of the condi- 
tion stipulated in the agreement. The creditor is 
called the mortgagee and the debtor is termed 
the mortgagor. The instrument is known asa 
chattel mortgage when Personal property, or 
chattels, are transferred, and as a real-estate mort- 
gage, when landed property is pledged as secu- 
rity. A mortgage, in order to be valid against a 
third party, must be placed on record in the 
county where the property is located, It does not 
convey absolute title even if full payment is not 
made, since in most instances the mortgagor has 

six months to two years to redeem real 
estate; the time of redemption is commonly 
one year. On the other hand, chattel property is 
old on execution to the higher bidder to ex- 
tinguish the debt and cannot be redeemed. In 
cither case, however, any surplus remaining above 
the actual debt and the costs of the sale must be 


paid to the mortgagor as a matter of equity. 

Morton (mórtùn), jurus sreRtine, politi- 
cian, born in Adams, N.Y., Apr. 22, 1832; died 
Apr. 27, 1902. Of Scottish ancestry, he attended 
the Univ. of Michigan, and studied law in New 
York City. After being a newspaper man in 
Detroit and Chicago, he settled at Bellevue, 
Nebr., where he was elected to the territorial 
legislature in 1855, In 1858 he was territorial 
secretary and soon after became acting governor, 
President Cleveland appointed him Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1893. Morton was the originator 
of Arbor Day (q.v.). 

Morton, LEvı Parsons, politician and financier, 
born in Shoreham, Vt., May 16, 1824; died May 
16, 1920. After receiving an education, he became 
a clerk in a mercantile establishment. Later he 
formed a partnership in a similar firm at Boston 
and afterward in New York City. In 1863 he 
founded a banking house in New York and soon 
after a like institution in London, two establish- 
ments that were fiscal agents of the U.S, from 
1873-84. He served in Congress as a Republican 
from 1878-81 and became minister to France in 
the latter year, serving until 1885, In 1888 he was 
elected Vice President of the U.S., and in 1894 
became governor of New York. 

Morton, oxiver perry, politician, born in 
Wayne County, Indiana, Aug. 4, 1823; died Nov. 
1, 1877. In 1838 he secured a position with a 
hatter and saved enough money to permit him to 
attend Miami Univ.; subsequently he studied law 
at Centerville, entering practice in 1847. In 1852 
he became circuit judge, was an active organizer 
of the newly formed Republican party, and in 
1860 was elected lieutenant governor of the state. 
On the resignation of Gov. Henry S. Lane to 
serve in the U.S. Senate, Morton became the gov- 
ernor and filled that office throughout the Civil 
War. His energy in supporting the Union by 
equipping and forwarding troops caused an un- 
friendly legislature to adjourn without making 
the appropriations necessary to carry on the state 
government, but Morton continued to manage 
the government without a legislature. He bor- 
rowed the necessary funds to equip forces upon 
his own responsibility, but subsequently the state 
assumed the obligations that he incurred, and he 
was reelected governor in 1864. He served from 
1867-77 in the U.S. Senate, He was active in 
the impeachment proceedings against President 
Johnson, 

Morton, wittiam THomAs Green, dentist and 
physician, born in Charlton, Mass. Aug. 9% 
1819; died in New York City, July 15, 1868. He 
studied at the Baltimore Coll. of Dental Sur- 
gery and practiced dentistry in Boston. In 1846 
he first administered sulphuric ether to a pa- 
tient of his own; later in the same year he 
administered ether anesthesia at Massachusetts 
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General Hospital, while another doctor removed 
a tumor from the patient's neck. In 1852 the 
French Acad. of Sciences awarded Dr. Morton a 
prize for first applying etherization to surgical op- 
erations, Morton's claim to have discovered ether 
anesthesia was disputed by Dr. C. W. Long (q.v.). 

Mosaic (mmé-zd'ik), or Mosaic work, the 
branch of fine art by which surface decorations 
are made by inlaying in patterns small pieces of 
variously colored stone, glass, or other material. 
The design may vary in the degree or kind of 
elaboration, from the simplest geometrical pat- 
tern to the most elaborate picture, including fig- 
ure subjects represented in colors of countless 
gradations. As a branch of fine arts it is entitled 
to rank as a style of painting, since it requires 
the preparation of a cartoon or colored design, 
as in the case of a fresco or an elaborate, oiled 
picture, and the artist must be skilled in the 
science of form and composition, Into a pre- 
pared ground, either real stone or a kind of con- 
crete, are stuck the colored stone, marble, or 
glass which composes the pictures. 

Mosaic work originated either in Egypt or in 
Mesopotamia. In Greece mosaic was primarily 
used to decorate floors, mostly with a geometric 
pattern, About the time of Alexander the Great, 
at the beginning of the Hellenistic period (q.v.). 
—i.e., at the beginning of the 3rd century B.c.— 
first certain objects, then flowers and animals, and 
eventually even figures were represented. Some- 
times even rugs were imitated in mosaics. Since 
the and century s.c, we find in the dining rooms 
of private houses mosaics which imitate the re- 
mainder of meals in a very naturalistic way, and 
the Romans particularly indulged in this kind 
of visual joke. The art of mosaics flourished from 
the rst through the 4th centuries A.D., when the 
Romans imitated earlier Greek paintings whose 
originals have not come down to us. The most 
famous example is the so-called “Alexander's Bat- 
tle,” found (1831) in Pompeii (q.v.) in the Casa 
di Goethe. Numerous examples of famous mo- 
saics of antiquity are preserved in the collections 
of the Vatican, in Rome, and in almost all the 
larger European and American museums. 

A second flowering of the art of mosaics ap- 
peared in the Byzantine (q.v.) period, from the 
6th through the rath centuries, Fragments of col- 
ored glass were almost exclusively used. In Rome, 
Ravenna, Sicily, and Istanbul (the former Byzan- 
tium) we still find many beautiful examples of 
this art well preserved. 

Besides differing in material—more glass than 
stone—the style of the Byzantine mosaics differed 
completely from that of the ancient mosaics. Now 
the artist aimed not at illusionistic imitation of 
reality, but he stylized in a more abstract way, 
creating symbols rather than pictorial scenes. 

In Venice, this tradition of mosaics was con- 
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tinued, although gradually turning again more 
toward naturalism in a development parallel with 
contemporary Italian painting. 

Mosaics also appear in Islamic art, sometimes 
in the style of Byzantine mosaics, sometimes 
composed of much larger elements, like glazed 
plates of clay (tiles) and glazed bricks, which 
because of their size, can hardly be considered 
true mosaic. 

For the most part, mosaics executed after the 
17th century represented merely copies of paint- 
ings, without showing in any way the peculiarity 
of this specific artistic medium—fragments of 
stone and glass. 

Mosaics done in wood have been executed 
since the 15th century; these are called “intarsia,” 
and consist of pieces of various colored woods, 
pasted as veneers on an underlying layer of wood. 
They were mostly ornamental patterns, but 
sometimes whole perspectival vistas in a typical 
Renaissance style were also executed, mainly as 
panels, or as table tops, chests, or doors of cup- 
boards, See also Art. 

Mosby (mdz’bi), JOHN SINGLETON, Confeder- 
ate soldier, born in Powhatan County, Virginia, 
Dec. 6, 1833; died May 30, 1916. He studied at 
the Univ. of Virginia, was admitted to the bar 
of that state, and in 1861 entered the Confederate 
service under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, In 1862 
he secured command as a scout of a force of 
volunteers with which he made devastating raids 
into the loyal states, many of which were notori- 
ously disastrous to the Union cause and for effi- 
ciency in that line was made colonel, At the 
suggestion of Gen, Grant, Mosby and his forces 
were treated as belligerents, an act which he re- 
garded with such a grateful spirit that he joined 
the Republican party. President Hayes appointed 
him as consul to Hong Kong, but he was re- 
moved by President Cleveland. He published 
“War Reminiscences” and a number of articles 
in periodicals, 

Moscow (més’ké), county seat of Latah 
County, Idaho, go m. s.e. of Spokane, Wash, It is 
located near the western boundary of the state, 
on the Northern Pacific and other railroads. It is 
a leading bean and grain market, The manufac- 
tures include flour, lumber products, and brick 
and tile, It is the seat of the Univ. of Idaho, in- 
cluding the state colleges of agriculture and 
mining. It was settled about 1870 and incorpo- 
rated in 1877. Population, 1950, 10,593. 

Moscow, the largest city of Russia, capital of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
Moskva River, 402 m. s.x, of Leningrad. The 
elevation above sea level is from 500 to 850 ft.; 
the municipal area covers about 27 sq. m. A wall 
26 m. in circuit surrounds a large part of the 
city, but several suburbs have been built beyond 
the inclosure. Near the center of the place is the 
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citadel known as the Kremlin (q.v.), containing 
several palaces and other large buildings, includ- 
ing the historic palace of the former czars. It now 
is the seat of the government. All these buildings 
are richly ornamented with mosaics and fine 
decorations. The great tower of Ivan Veliki is 
especially noteworthy, dating from 1600 and 
towering to a height of 270 ft. Within the Krem- 
lin are about 200 cannon captured from Napo- 
leon in 1812, a great decorative cannon, and a 
colossal bell weighing 200 tons. The latter was 
broken in an endeavor to place it in the tower. 

On the outside of the Kremlin is the Red 
Square, in the center of which is enshrined the 
tomb of Lenin, father of the Russian Revolution. 
Here in the Square is the hub of political life, the 
scene of military demonstrations, Near it is the 
Pokrovsky or Vasili Cathedral, with its fantastic, 
multi-colored towers and hectic history, converted 
into a museum by the Soviet government in 
1921-24. The Square has witnessed years of mili- 
tary and political action, notably in October 1917, 
when fierce fighting between the Bolsheviks and 
the White Russian army centered here, Preserved 
along with other works of art is the chapel hous- 
ing the ikon of the Iberian Virgin, the Kazan 
Cathedral, the Praise of the Holy Virgin Church, 
and many others. Moscow has numerous theaters, 
including the renowned Moscow Art Theater and 
the Meyerhold Theater; the museums are rich in 
the great art of past centuries and also in the art 
of contemporary Russia. Among the outstanding 
educational institutions are the Moscow State 
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Univ., the Acad, of Fine Arts, and the Institute 
of Oriental Studies; there are experimental 
schools, many in connection with factories, where 
trades are taught as well as academic subjects. 
Fine libraries, youth centers, clubs, orphans’ 
homes, all under government direction, abound 
in Moscow. 

The manufactures include textiles, foodstuffs, 
glass, machinery, leather, metallic products, en- 
gines, paper, and earthenware. Owing to its cen- 
tral location, it has a large trade in grain, mer- 
chandise, and livestock. It is not only on the 
commercial route between Leningrad and the 
Black and Caspian Seas, but is important because 
of its situation on the Trans-Siberian Ry. Excel- 
lent transporation facilities include buses, sub- 
ways, many railways, and regular air service. 

The history of Moscow dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, having been founded in 1147 by Yuri Dol- 
goruki. At that time it was strongly fortified, but 
the Mongol incursions caused it to be sacked in 
1237 and again in 1293. Later the Muscovite influ- 
ences became more strongly established and it 
was made the capital of Muscovy. The Lithu- 
anians made attacks upon it at various times in 
the 14th century, and in 1381 it was conquered 
by the Tartars. In 1462, Ivan III made it the 
capital of the Russian Empire. The Crimean Tar- 
tars again occupied it in 1591 and the Poles in 
1610. Peter the Great removed the capital from 
Moscow to St. Peterburg (Leningrad) in 1713. 
In 1812 it was abandoned and burned by its own 
people to prevent its occupation by the French 
under Napoleon as winter headquarters. Subse- 
quently the city was rebuilt and has become the 
commercial as well as cultural center of the 
U.S.S.R. When the Soviet government moved 
the seat of government from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, ancient monasteries, cathedrals, and 
palaces became museums and government offices. 
The German invasion of Russia during World 
War II forced temporarily the removal of several 
important offices to Kuibyshev (1941-42). 

Moscow was the locale of the 12 meetings of 
the October 1943 Moscow Conference, attended 
by the foreign secretaries and other delegates of 
the U.S., Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. 
See also Moscow Conference. A similar meeting, 
to discuss the German and Austrian peace treaties, 
was started in March 1947. 

Population, 1939, 4,137,018. d 

Moscow Conference. The Foreign Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the U.S. met in Moscow from Dec. 16 to Dec. 26, 
1945, in accordance with the decision of the 
Crimea Conference (q.v.) confirmed at the Ber- 
lin Conference (q.v.), that there should be peri- 
odic meetings of the three foreign ministers. 

The discussions resulted in an agreement re- 
garding the drafting of peace treaties with Italy, 
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Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. A 
Far Eastern Commission and an Allied Council 
for Japan were established with the concurrence 
of China. The former was to supersede the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission of Allied powers 
in Washington. The following countries were to 
be represented on the Commission: the U.S.S.R. 
the U.S., the United Kingdom, China, France, 
The Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and the Philippine Commonwealth. 
The Commission’s tasks include the formulation 
of policies, principles and standards by which the 
fulfillment by Japan of its surrender obligations 
may be accomplished. 

The Allied Council for Japan, which was also 
agreed upon with the concurrence of China, has 
its seat in Tokyo under the chairmanship of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied powers or 
his deputy. 

Korea also was put on the agenda of the Con- 
ference and an American-Soviet commission was 
agreed upon to assist in the formation of a Korean 
government which was to be guided by a four- 
power trusteeship for the next five years. 

Regarding China, the three powers joined in 
the hope of the early unification of China under 
the National government. The withdrawal of 
American and Russian troops from China was to 
be effected at the earliest practicable moment. 

Most important of the issues raised was the 
agreement on the establishment by the United 
Nations of a commission to control atomic energy. 

Moselle (mõ-zčľ’), a river of Europe, an afflu- 
ent of the Rhine. It rises in the Vosges Mts. of 
France, flows northwest to Nancy, and thence 
crosses into Germany and joins the Rhine at Cob- 
lenz. Its course is generally tortuous. The total 
length is 350 m., of which about 200 m. are 
navigable. The valley of the Moselle is highly 
fertile and is noted for its production of aromatic 
and sparkling wines. Among the cities on its 
banks are Metz, Coblenz, Toul, and Treves. 

Moses (mo’zez), religious leader, the founder 
and greatest prophet of traditional Judaism. His- 
torically, he is supposed to have lived at the end 
of the 18th Egyptian dynasty, around 1000 B.C. 
We learn about him mainly from the last four 
books of the Pentateuch (q.v.), which as a whole 
is also called the Five Books of Moses; from 
many later allusions in the Books of the Prophets 
and in the Psalms; and, finally, from many allu- 
sions in the New Testament. Outside the Holy 
Scriptures, more or less reliable traditions relat- 
ing to his life can be found in the writings of 
Philo, Josephus, and Maneto. The Mohammedan 
Koran and Arabian legends also refer often to 
Moses. 

Traditionally, his life is subdivided into three 
periods of 40 years each, of which he spent the 
first 40 years in Egypt, the second 40 largely as 
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a recluse in the desert, and the last 40 wandering 
with the Hebrews in the wilderness. The figure 
of 40 years is not to be taken literally, however, 
since “40” in the usage of Oriental languages 
stands generally for “quite a few.” 

Moses, the son of Amram, of the House of Levi, 
and Jochebed, was probably born at Heliopolis 
at a time when the suppression of the Jews by the 
Egyptians had reached its climax; an edict to kill 
all male Jews had been pronounced, The analogy 
to the beginning of the life of Christ (Slaughter 
of the Innocents) is obvious. Moses, therefore, was 
first hidden by his mother and later placed in a 
small basket of papyrus on the waters of the River 
Nile. Here he was found by the daughter of the 
Pharaoh, and his mother was installed as his 
nurse. That, however, was his only connection 
with his people, since the princess adopted him 
and raised him entirely as an Egyptian, destined 
for the priesthood. In this way he learned mathe- 
matics, literature, astronomy, and even technical 
skills to a certain degree, since at that time the 
priestly caste represented the scholars and learned 
men in Egypt. 

When Moses reached maturity, he began to be 
conscious of his Jewish origin and became imbued 
with hope for liberation of the Hebrews. In a 
brawl he tried to protect a Jew from an Egyptian, 
slaying the Egyptian, and was therefore forced 
to flee into the wilderness. There he became a 
shepherd and married Zipporah, the daughter of 
an Arabian, from the tribe of the Midianites. 
It was from Jethro, a Midianite priest, that Moses 
learned much about the organization, political 
and social, of a nomadic people, information 
which later on became useful to him in leading 
the Jewish people. There in the desert Moses 
obviously had his great religious experience, the 
apparition of God in the burning bush. The 
sacred name of God was revealed to him, as 
was his mission to deliver his people from the 
Egyptian yoke. He therefore returned to Egypt, 
worked many miracles, such as the Ten Plagues, 
and finally induced the Pharaoh to allow the 
departure of the Hebrews. During this period, 
he certainly let his people share his religious 
experience and attempted to bring them back to 
their former devoutness, since during their stay 
in Egypt they had become rather indifferent to 
the Jewish tradition. Moses’ success is astonishing, 
as the Old Testament always emphasizes his lack 
of eloquence, his stammering, his modest, rather 
unprepossessing appearance. 

When Israel was finally allowed to emigrate, 
the story of Moses became identical with the his- 
tory of Israel. It was he who led them on their 
exodus, assisted by his brother Aaron. Obviously 
Moses was by that time already the recognized 
prophet of his people. The phrases, “the Lord 
spake unto Moses,” “Moses spake unto the chil- 
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dren of Israel,” recur repeatedly in the Bible. 
After the Israelites had crossed the Red Sea and 
the Egyptians who pursued them had been com- 
pelled to return and had been drowned by the 
water that swept over them, Moses led his people 
into the desert. His gift of leadership in avoiding 
conflicts with hostile tribes, the patience with 
which he bore the reluctance, the inertia, the pas- 
sive resistance and even the open revolt of his 
own people must have been more than human. 
How far he stood above ordinary men is evi- 
denced, also, by the miracles he worked (e.g., 
the crossing of the Red Sea) and by the fact that 
God appeared to him in many forms, from the 
apparition in the burning bush to the direct 
vision on Mt. Sinai. It was on Mt. Sinai that God 
gave Moses the Ten Commandments and the 
Covenant was founded. The doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, articulated here for the first time 
and not fully understood by the Jews then, as 
proved by their return to the worship of the 
Golden Calf, seem to be connected definitely 
with the personality of Moses, to whom the doc- 
trine was revealed by God. 

After the destruction of the Golden Calf, Moses 
wanted to atone for the sin of his people before 
God and received a new revelation from God to 
console him. The fourth and fifth books of 
Moses tell a further story of the wanderings and 
sufferings of the Jewish people, a story of heart- 
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breaks, doubts, revolts, and fears but also of 
Moses’ continuous faith in God and of his ex- 
planations of the law of the Lord to his people 
through a period of 40 years. In the fortieth 
year the Jews finally reached the Promised Land, 
but Moses himself was not allowed to enter it. 
He went up to Mt. Nebo, whence he saw the 
Promised Land, and there he died at the age of 
120 years. Joshua became his successor. 

The discrepancy between Moses’ importance as 
the greatest prophet of his people, his tremendous 
gift of leadership, his immediate relation to God 
and the grace he received from God on the one 
hand, and his personal modesty on the other, 
must be emphasized. Moses, the lawgiver, never 
considers himself as outstanding. He, who is 
clumsy and stammers, does not want to be re- 
garded as anything exceptional but wants to be 
considered only as a member of his people, to 
whom he has given the Law. He wants to atone 
for them. In the whole Pentateuch he never speaks 
of Israel as “my people,” but always as “the chil- 
dren of Abraham.” He elects not his sons but 
Joshua as his successor. And that is the man 
who, unlike all the other prophets, received com- 
munications from God “mouth to mouth . . . and 
not in dark speeches; and the similitude of 
Jehovah shall he behold” (Numbers 12:8). 

The distinguishing features of the law of 
Israel which have remained prevalent all through 
Christianity, the Ten Commandments and the 
general spirit of justice, humanity, and liberty, 
are peculiarly Mosaic. The conception of God 
as a pure spirit and of love as the true basis 
of human society represent the personal religious 
experience of Moses. 

Moses, roserT, public official, born in New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 18, 1888. He was educated 
at Yale, Oxford, and Columbia and held his first 
public office in 1913, when he became municipal 
investigator for the city of New York. He served 
as chief of staff of the N.Y. State Reconstruction 
Commission (1919-21), which was formed to sub- 
mit recommendations for remodeling the state 
government; as secretary of the N.Y. State Assn. 
(1921-26); as secretary of state for New York 
(1927-28) ; and he was appointed chairman of the 
State Committee on Postwar Employment and a 
member of the N.Y. City Planning Commisson 
in 1942. However, he is most famous for his work 
on the parks and highways of New York City and 
environs. He has been appointed to many posts 
connected with the improvement of parks and 
parkways; he was made New York City park 
commissioner in 1934 and chairman of the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority in the same year. In 
1945 he became chief executive officer of the New 
York City Tunnel Authority. Upon his sugges- 
tion, Flushing Meadow in Queens was selected as 
the site of the New York World’s Fair of 1939-40. 
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As a housing expert, he is often consulted on 
redevelopment projects; he also surveyed the re- 
construction of war-shattered German cities after 
World War II. 

Moslem (méz‘lém), a follower of Moharnmed 
(q.v.). See Mohammedanism. 

Mosque (mésk), the name applied to a place 
of Mohammedan worship, The style of archi- 
tecture employed in these structures is adapted 
from the surrounding civilizations, which existed 
before the advent of Mohammedanism in Asia 
Minor. Three essential parts are common to all 
the more important mosques. These include the 
mihrab, the maksura, and the minbar. The 
mihrab is a place of prayer, usually a decorated 
niche, that indicates the direction of Mecca; the 
maksura is a fenced-off place for the preservation 
of the Koran; and the minbar is a kind of pulpit. 
An open court, surrounded by roofed arcades, 
contains the fountain for ablutions. Still another 
requirement is a tower called a minaret (q.v.); 
one to six minarets are placed either at the 
sides or at the corners of the court. From 
them the hour of prayer is announced by the 
muezzin (q.v.). Five prayers are said daily 
in the mosques. The worshiper removes his 
shoes on entering and carries them in his hand. 
After performing the necessary ablutions, he 
takes his place in the mihrab, where the spe- 
cial prayers are offered and a sermon is de- 
livered. Women rarely enter the mosque during 
the time of prayer, but in some buildings a 
special place, set off by a screen, is provided 
for them. Among the most famous mosques 
are the Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem; the mosque 
of Sultan Hasan and the mosque of Ibn Talin, 
Cairo; the Great Mosque of the Ommiads, Da- 
mascus; the Haram, Mecca; the Great Mosque, 
Medina; and Hagia Sophia, Istanbul. See also 
Islam; Mohammedanism; and color plate, Archi- 
tecture I, in Volume XII. 


Mosquito (mits-ké’t6), the common name of 


various two-winged insects, somewhat resembling 
gnats. They have a long proboscis or beak, by 
which they draw nourishment from animals and 
plants. The proboscis consists of six slender parts 
enclosed by a sheathlike labium; in the female 
it is capable of puncturing the skin of man and 
animals to suck blood. The male mosquito has 
densely hairy antennae, or feelers, and feeds on 
the nectar of flowers and on decaying fruit; it 
cannot bite man. Mosquitoes are probably the 
best-known group among the insects, owing to 
their importance as disease-carriers. Over 2,000 
different kinds are known, most of which do not 
attack man. They transmit such dangerous dis- 
eases as malaria, yellow fever, filariasis, dengue, 
and several fatal virus diseases to man and ani- 
mals, Their life histories are very diverse, but all 
follow a general plan: first the egg, then the ac- 
tive larva or wriggler, then the pupa or tumbler 
(a resting stage), from which the adult mosquito 
emerges. The habits of different mosquitoes vary 
greatly. Some kinds survive the winter (or dry 
season) as eggs, others as wrigglers; some hiber- 
nate as adults in damp protected places such as 
caves and cellars. Some sorts have only one gen- 
eration a year, others, in tropical regions, breed 
almost continuously. All mosquito wrigglers live 
in water, but this may be of different kinds. The 
eggs may be laid in water, or in mud which is 
later flooded, or along the edge of containers 
later filled with rain. The water may be fresh or 
brackish, clear or polluted, stagnant or moving. 
The larvae may breed in swamps, ponds, salt 
marshes, temporary pools, hoofprints, or in con- 
tainers such as tin cans, coconut shells, and tree- 
holes. Some mosquitoes live in the water held in 
plants growing high in trees. 

The family Culicidae, to which mosquitoes be- 
long, is divided into five “tribes,” called Anoph- 
elini (the malaria-carriers), Megarhinini (the 
elephant mosquitoes), Sabethini, Uranotaentini, 
and Culicini (the pest mosquitoes). Mosquitoes 
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are found almost everywhere except in the polar 
regions. The genus Culex is typical; it is found 
in all the warmer parts of the world. It contains 
the common house mosquitoes. Most malaria 
mosquitoes, or Anopheles, have spotted wings, 
and rest with their bodies at an angle with the 
surface on which they stand. The disease carried 
by these mosquitoes is described under malaria 
(q.v.). The larvae of the elephant mosquitoes 
are cannibals, eating other mosquito larvae. The 
adults cannot bite. The Culicini contain the pes- 
tiferous forms, including the salt-marsh mos- 
quitoes; the arctic species occur in great swarms 
during the short northern summer, and hamper 
the development of Alaska and northern Canada; 
they carry many serious or fatal diseases. Aedes 
aegypti, or “Stegomyia,” the yellow-fever mos- 
quito, is found all over the tropics, and extends 
into the southern U.S, It can be distinguished by 
the lyre-shaped pattern of silvery lines on its 
thorax. Major Walter Reed and his associates, 
working in Havana in 1900, proved that yellow 
fever is carried by this mosquito. It also carries 
dengue or break-bone fever. 

Mosquito control is based on the destruction of 
the breeding places, or the killing of the larvae. 
The procedure involves engineering to drain 
swamps or stagnant water, and the use of larvi- 
cides, such as oil, Paris green, and DDT to kill 
the larvae. The larvicides are often applied from 
airplanes. Small fish eat mosquito larvae; the top 
minnow of the southern U.S. has been widely 
distributed for this purpose. 

A recent development, directed against adult 
mosquitoes, is the spraying of DDT and related 
chemicals on the inside walls of houses, The in- 
sects die when they walk over treated surfaces. 
In houses they may also be killed with pyrethrum 
Sprays, recently made in the form of aerosol 
bombs. 

Mosquito bites may be prevented by the use 
of screens and bed nets and the application of 
chemical repellents, such as dimethyl phthalate, 
to the skin and clothing. These methods are 
useful when other methods of control are im- 
practicable, 

The householder can do much to eliminate 
mosquitoes by destroying tin cans and other 
water-holding containers on his premises, by 
emptying bird baths every week, by filling rot 
holes in trees, and by putting wriggler-eating fish 
in his ornamental ponds. Large-scale community 
Programs require the services of entomologists 
and sanitary engineers. These abatement pro- 
grams have reached their highest development 
in New Jersey and California, where drainage of 
salt marshes and airplane spraying of rice fields 
and waste irrigation water are important control 
measures, Similar procedures, especially drainage 
and the use of oil as a larvicide, enabled General 
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W. C. Gorgas (q.v.) to control malaria during 
the construction of the Panama Canal; other 
large-scale campaigns have been carried out in 
Holland, India, Italy, and Malaya. As many 
World War II campaigns were fought in mos- 
quito-infested areas, new and efficient control 
measures were developed during and after the 
war. 

Mosquito Coast or Mosquiria, a region ca. 
40 m. deep and stretching for ca. 300 m. along 
the Caribbean coast of Nicaragua, in the Zelaya 
and Río San Juan departments. The coast regions 
are forested and swampy, but the interior is 
mountainous. Hardwood- and banana-growing 
and liyestock-raising are the principal industries. 
A Spanish procession until 1655, the area was a 
British protectorate until 1860 and an Indian re- 
serve until 1894. Bluefields is the chief town. The 
region is sparsely populated, mostly by Negroes 
and Mosquito, or Miskitto, Indians. 

Mosquitos, a mixed people of uncertain origin 
occupying the Atlantic littoral of Nicaragua. Al- 
though discovered by Columbus in 1502, their 
earliest association with Europeans was with the 
freebooters of the 17th century, when there was 
a considerable. infusion of white blood. In 1641 
the wreck of a slave ship freed some 200 Negroes, 
who took refuge with the Mosquitos at Cabo 
Gracias a Dios. They were largely responsible for 
the introduction of Negro blood and African 
cultural traits along the Mosquito Coast. Bands, 
or subtribes, of the Mosquitos were identifiable 
by the beginning of the 19th century, and today 
five such, with a population of about 15,000, are 
known. They are distinct units politically, but 
their languages differ only in small degree. In 
recent years, mixtures between the Mosquitos 
and other Indian-Negro-European groups have 
been frequent. The aboriginal cultural traits still 
Present indicate that some of the Mosquitos came 
from South America, while others are North 
American in derivation. 

Mossbauer Effect (mds’bow-ér &-fékt’), an 
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experiment concluded by the German-born physi- 
cist Rudolf L. Méssbauer. See Einstein Theory. 

Mosses (més’éz), a class (Musci) of about 
12,000 kinds of plants. This class is the higher of 
the two classes of bryophytes (one of the four 
divisions of the plant kingdom), the lower class 
being the liverworts or Hepaticae. Bryophytes 
are higher (że. more complex in structure) than 
the division of thallophytes (algae and fungi) but 
lower (simpler in structure) than the ferns and 
seed-producing plants. 

A moss plant consists of a very slender and 
simply constructed soft, green stem, erect or 
trailing, up to a few inches tall or long; many 
very small and very thin green leaves; and deli- 
cate threads at the base which serve to anchor 
the plant and absorb moisture. Usually a great 
many stems grow close together, forming what 
is commonly known as a moss felt. The felt ap- 
pears in various shades of green, from nearly 
white to almost black. Many kinds of mosses can 
grow only in moist places, but some grow on 
exposed rocks and aid in the formation of soil. 
Mosses have no flowers but reproduce by means 
of tiny spores, individual grains of a fine powder 
produced in a brown capsule, usually raised on a 
threadlike stalk at the tip of the stem. 

Peat moss (Sphagnum) grows in wet places 
and often covers a large area known as a peat 
bog. It can absorb and hold 15 to 20 times its 
weight in water. Fresh peat moss is sometimes 
packed around live plants for protection in ship- 
ping; the dry moss is used for surgical dressings. 
In the garden, in or on soil, peat moss adds or- 
ganic matter and increases the soil’s water-hold- 
ing capacity. 

Many so-called mosses are not true mosses. 
Irish moss is a seaweed (an alga, a thallophyte) ; 
reindeer moss and Iceland moss are lichens 
(q.v.); and club mosses are relatives of the ferns. 
Spanish moss (which hangs from the branches 
of trees in the South), pyxie moss, rose moss, 
ditch moss, and moss pink are flowering plants. 

Mothball Fleet (móth’bal flét), a term used 
in the U.S, Navy, to describe that part of the Navy 
which is temporarily stored by thoroughly clean- 
ing the ships of dirt and rust, and covering them 
with protective paint and moistureproof film. 

Mother Goose (maTH’ér gos), name for 
the author of a collection of popular children’s 
rhymes, called “Mother Goose’s Melodies.” These 
nursery rhymes date back to the early 18th cen- 
tury. Several examples follow below: 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full; 

One for the master, 

One for the dame, 

And one for the little boy 

Who lives in the lane. 
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Humpty Dumpty 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king's men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 
Jack and Jill 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
Little Jack Horner 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And he pulled out a plum 
And said, “What a good boy am I.” 
Little Miss Muffet 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 

Eating of curds and whey; 

Along came a spider and sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

There Was an Old Woman Who Lived 

in a Shoe 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children, she didn’t know what 
to do. 

She gave them some broth without any bread, 

And whipped them all round and sent them to 
bed. 

Mother-of-Pearl (maTH’ér-iiv-pérl’), See 
Pearl. 

Mother's Day (miTH’érz da), a day honor- 
ing all mothers, observed in the U.S, on the 
second Sunday of May. The idea was promoted 
by Miss Anna Jarvis in 1907, and a year later 
Philadelphia, Pa., became the first city to adopt 
her suggestion. 

Moths (móôTHz), the name popularly applied 
to numerous lepidopterous insects. They are dis- 
tinguished from butterflies in that the antennae 
taper to a point and do not terminate in a knob. 
‘Another marked difference is that the moths fly 
during the night or during twilight. They are less 
brightly colored than butterflies and when at rest 
fold their wings flat instead of erect, as do the 
butterflies. This class of insects includes many 
species, ranging in size from forms so small as to 
be scarcely visible up to the ow! moth of Brazil, 
which measures fully to in. from wing to wing. 
To the moth family belong those insects that in 
a caterpillar stage feed on plants, fur, and clothes, 
such as the carpenter moth or borer, the plume 
moth, the clothes moth, the hop-vine moth, and 
the wheat moth. Some writers have designated a 
large number as millers, with which they include 
all the species whose bodies are covered by a dust 
or powder, like a miller’s clothes. Others have 
confined the moth family to those that subsist 
on fur and cloth. See also Silkworm. 
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Motion (m0’shiin), THREE Laws oF. See Force; 
Newton, Sir Isaac. 

Motion Pictures. See Moving Pictures. 

Motley (mlz), joun LoTHRop, diplomat 
and historian, born in Dorchester, now part of 
Boston, Mass., April 15, 1814; died in Dorsetshire, 
England, May 19, 1877. He was graduated from 
Harvard Univ. in 1831, studied in Germany at 
Göttingen and Berlin, and, after traveling in 
Europe, returned to America in 1834. He was 
admitted to the bar, but soon took up literary 
work. His first writings included “Morton’s 
Hope” and “Merry Mount,” two novels that 
proved unsuccessful, and in 1846 he began his 
great work, “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
President Lincoln appointed him U.S. minister 
to Vienna in 1861, in which position he served 
until 1867. In 1869 he became minister to Eng- 
land, but was recalled the following year. George 
William Curtis edited his correspondence, pub- 
lished in two volumes. 

Motmot (mötť'möt), a genus of birds native 
to the warmer parts of North and South Amer- 
ica, ranging from Mexico to Brazil. Fifteen spe- 
cies have been described, of which only one is 
seen as far north as the southern part of the U.S, 
They live solitary or in pairs in the deep shades 
of the forests or gloomy recesses of old build- 
ings, and usually perch with the head drawn 
between the shoulders, The plumage is very bril- 
liant and the middle two feathers of the long 
tail have a peculiar shape and extend beyond 
the other tail feathers. The bill is rather long, 
slightly curved with compressed sides, In size 
these birds resemble the blue jay, but the form 
is more slender. 

Moton (mo’tiin), roserT russa, Negro edu- 
cator, born in Amelia County, Va., Aug. 26, 1867, 
the son of a former slave; died in Capahosic, Va., 
May 31, 1940. After being graduated from Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va. (1890), he became commandant 
of cadets at the school. He later succeeded his 
friend and benefactor Booker T. Washington as 
principal of Tuskegee Inst, ( 1915), a position he 
held until 1935. Moton believed that Negroes 
should not hesitate to enter skilled trades and the 
professions and that there was no reason that the 
white and Negro races could not live amicably 
“side by side. . . each making its own contribu- 
tions to the wealth and culture” of the U.S. 
His entire life was devoted to advancing the 
Negro and to promoting good feeling between 
the races, He wrote “Finding a Way Out,” his 
autobiography, “Racial Good Will,” and “What 
the Negro Thinks.” 

Motor (mé’tér), a mechanism for changing 
one form of energy into another; the term is 
nowadays most generally used specifically for the 
electric motor (q.v.); other kinds (e.g., gasoline, 
diesel, etc.) are called engines (see Internal 


Combustion; Steam Engine). See also Automo- 
bile; Electric Railway. 

Motor Boat (mo’tér böt), motor-propelled 
small vessel. 

Motor Bus (m0’tér bis), a vehicle used chiefly 
to transport passengers. From a small beginning 
before 1920 when only a limited number of inter- 
city bus lines were operating and the primary 
use of the so-called “jitney” bus was in local 
service, the motor-bus business has grown to 
tremendous proportions. It is now possible to 
travel over a system of integrated or connecting 
intercity bus lines from almost any point in the 
U.S. to any other point. Buses have been substi- 
tuted for streetcars in many cities and are used 
in connection with streetcars in many others. See 
Street Railway; Trolley Car; and color plate, 
The Evolution of Land Transportation, Vol. XI. 

Motorcycle (mo’tér-si-k’1), a bicycle equipped 
with an attached motor to furnish power, hence 
a self-propelled vehicle with two wheels. The 
modern motorcycle is used extensively in tour- 
ing, racing, and commercial pursuits. Although 
the operator is less protected than in an auto- 
mobile, high speeds are possible. The speed record 
on motorcycling is about 110 m.p.h, Seven and 
a half days is the record for the trip from New 
York to San Francisco (ca. 3,295 miles). 

Motorized Troops (m0'tér-izd). See Troops, 
Mechanized and Motorized. 

Motor Torpedo Boat. See Torpedo Boat. 

Mott (mõt), youn r., Y.M.C.A. official, born 
in Livingston Manor, N.Y., May 25, 1865; died 
in Orlando, Fla., Jan. 31, 1955. Mott was gradu- 
ated from Cornell Univ. in 1888 and immediately 
started his lifetime evangelical work. Primarily 
associated with the Young Men’s Christian Assn., 
he started as a student secretary and was gen- 
eral chairman (1915-28) and head of its interna- 
tional work (1888-1937). He was chairman of the 
Student Volunteer Movement until 1928 and head 
of the International Missionary Council (1921- 
41). Mott, who retired in 1942, was a noted 
author. He shared the Nobel Peace Prize with 
Emily G. Balch (q.v.) in 1946. 

Mott, tucretia corrin, reformer, born in 
Nantucket, Mass., Jan. 3, 1793; died near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 11, 1880. As a young girl, she 
attended a Friends’ school near Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., where James Mott, whom she married in 
1818, was a teacher. James Mott, a friend of the 
famous Abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison 
(q.v.), was one of the founders of Swarthmore 
Coll. (1864). Lucretia Mott conducted a small 
Quaker school for a year (1817), and thereafter 
became a leader in the Society of Friends. When 
there was a split in the Society in 1827, the Motts 
joined the Hicksite branch led by Elias Hicks, a 
teacher of the evils of slavery. Mrs. Mott, an 
organizer of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
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at Philadelphia in 1833, was sent to London in 
1840 as a delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention. She was not permitted to take a 
seat at the convention because she was a woman; 
this experience later prompted her to join with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (q.v.) in calling a con- 
vention at Seneca Falls, N.Y., in 1848 on the 
condition and rights of women. See also Woman's 
Rights. 
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Mott, vaLenting, surgeon, born at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, Aug. 20, 1785; died in New York 
City, April 26, 1865. He studied at Columbia 
Coll., N.Y., and later in London and Edinburgh. 
In 1809 he was made professor of surgery in 
Columbia Coll. and subsequently held similar 
positions in a number of other institutions. He 
Was prominent as a lecturer and writer. 

Moultrie (mõltri), wi.11aM, soldier, born in 
Charleston, S.C., Nov. 23, 1730; died there, Sept 
27, 1805. He became a soldier while young, 
and in 1761 commanded a company against 
the Cherokees. In 1775 he was made colonel 
of an American regiment in the Revolutionary 
War and undertook the defense of Charleston 
Harbor by building Ft. Moultrie, a fortress on 
Sullivan’s Island, where he repulsed the British 
under Sir Peter Parker, on Jan. 28, 1776. He 
defeated the British near Beaufort in 1779, while 
commanding the American forces in Georgia 
and South Carolina, but Charleston was cap- 
tured the following year and he was forced to 
surrender, The British offered him a colonelcy 
in the British army, which he declined to accept, 
and he remained a prisoner for two years. After 
his exchange, in 1782, he was made a major gen- 
eral, and after the war served several terms as 
governor of South Carolina. 
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Mound Bird (mound bird), the common 
name of a bird belonging to a group of fowls 
that build a mound for a nest, within which the 
eggs are hatched by the heat generated through 
the decay of vegetable matter used in constructing 
the mound, The mounds vary in size and shape 
and are commonly used by the same birds from 
year to year. It is thought that the female as- 
sists the young to escape from the mound after 
being hatched, since the young are strong and 
well feathered when they make their appear- 
ance. The eggs are from 3 to 4 in. long. 
In most cases the mounds are from 1 ft. to 10 ft. 
above the ground, Birds of this class are found 
in Australia and New Guinea, where they are 
called jungle fowl and brush turkeys (q.v.). In 
size they vary from that of a fowl to a small 
turkey. The flesh is edible, 

Mound Builders (i’dérz), the name ap- 
plied to the peoples of certain prehistoric North 
American cultures, a dominant feature of which 
was the erection of elaborate earthworks, The 
area of concentration of these groups was in the 
Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys, but mounds 
of various types have been discovered and exca- 
vated from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Rockies to the Atlantic. About 
200 mounds were excavated between 1844 and 
1847, and much valuable archaeological work has 
been done since. Archaeologists today believe that 
the Mound Builders were the ancestors of various 
Indian tribes which the early Europeans met. 
They represented many different culture groups, 
of which Adena and Hopewell are outstanding, 
and were of diverse physical types. 

The entire period over which earthworks were 
erected by one group or another covers many 
centuries, probably from ca. A.D. 500 to A.D, 1300 
or 1400. The mounds took many forms: rec- 
tangles, squares, circles, polygons, or animal 
forms. In size they extend from less than 100 ft. 
to several miles in total length, and from 5 ft. to 
more than 60 ft. in height. 

Writers have classified the mounds as to func- 
tion, Że, sacred enclosures, sacrificial mounds, 
burial mounds, effigies, and fortifications. The 
sacrificial mounds often have hard clay basins 
containing ashes and charcoal. Burial mounds 
contain from one or two skeletons to hundreds, 
accompanied by rich cultural material. Effigy 
mounds have been found in the forms of such 
animals as the buffalo, wolf, panther, eagle, and 
even man. A famous one is the great Serpent 
Mound in Adams County, Ohio, 1,348 ft. long, 
ca. 5 ft. high, and ca. 30 ft. across. Presumably 
the effigies had some religious significance, and 
may have been totemic. Fort Ancient in Ohio is 
a large earth-walled defensive enclosure. 

Artifacts indicate that the Mound Builders had 
a rich culture. Their pottery was finely made, 
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and one type was decorated with distinctive 
curvilinear, incised designs. Stone carving reached 
great skill, especially in effigy pipes. Stone blades, 
knives, and spearheads showed great mastery of 
pressure flaking. Some copper and meteoric iron 
was used. Conch-shell ornaments and pearls have 
been found, as were earplugs, bracelets, masks, 
and headdresses, Interesting ornaments of sheet 
copper and sheet mica indicate considerable art- 
istry. It is not known why this rich and wide- 
spread culture complex disappeared. 

Moundsville (moundz’vil), the county seat 
of Marshall County, W.Va., on the Ohio River, 
12 m. s. of Wheeling. The site of the state peni- 
tentiary, it is a coal-shipping center and manu- 
factures zinc, enamel products, and glass. It is 
named for Grave Creek Mound, a prehistoric 
burial mound in the center of the city. Popula- 
tion, 1950, 14,772. 

Mountain (moun'tin), an elevation of earth 
and rock, rising higher above the surface of 
the earth than a hill. Such an elevation is usu- 
ally one of a chain, group, or system, but in 
some instances one occurs singly. Mountains com- 
monly originate from volcanic action, whereby 
certain regions became elevated and others de- 
pressed, Some systems, however, have originated 
from subterranean movements extending over 
long periods of time, and still others (e.g., the 
Appalachians) from the wearing away of por- 
tions of the surface by the action of water. 
The various systems were formed at different 
times and their age is determined from the 
presence of rocks of known age. Mountains are 
important as they affect the climate, the higher 
elevations being subject to a lower tempera- 
ture than regions nearer the level of the sea. 
They precipitate rainfall, by bringing the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere to the dew point, and 
constitute the principal sources of rivers, They 
are powerful factors in determining the loca- 
tion of towns and forests, contain a large part 
of the mineral wealth, and form the principal 
watersheds, The highest mountain of Asia is Mt. 
Everest, 29,028 ft.; South America, Aconcagua, 
22,834 ft; North America, McKinley, 20,320 ft.; 
Africa, Kilimanjaro, 19,340 ft.; Europe, Elburz, 
18,481 ft.; Australia, Kosciusko, 7,316 ft. 

Mountain Ash (ash) or ROWAN TREE, an or- 
namental tree native to the central part of North 
America and Europe, including a number of 
species. It has pinnate leaves, cream-white flow- 
ers, and scarlet berries with yellow flesh. The 
different species abound principally in moun- 
tainous districts, where they attain a height of 
from 10 to 30 ft. and bear a wood of value 
for its compactness and durability. 

Mountain Laurel (/6’re/), the state flower 
of Connecticut, a beautiful flowering shrub, 
Kalmia latifolia, in the heath family. Found in 
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eastern North America, it grows from a few feet 
to over 30 ft. high, with tough, narrow, ever- 
green leaves, and large, flat clusters of angled, 
white or pink, cup-shaped flowers. The leaves are 
poisonous to grazing animals. Honey made from 
the flowers is also poisonous. 

Mountbatten (mount-bi’tin). See Batten- 
berg. 

Mountbatten, rsr. See Philip, Prince, 
Duke of Edinburgh. 
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Mountbatten of Burma, Louis MOUNT- 
BATTEN, IST EARL, naval and military leader, born 
Prince Louis Francis Albert Victor Nicholas of 
Battenberg, in Windsor, England, June 25, 1900. 
The great-grandson of Queen Victoria, he en- 
tered the British navy as a cadet at the age of 
13 and saw service, as a midshipman, in World 
War I. At the outbreak of World War II, he was 
a commander in the destroyer service; in 194? 
he was made chief of the British commandos 
(q.v.). Appointed Allied Supreme Commander 
of Southeast Asia in 1943, he became a rear ad- 
miral and was given the honorary rank of lieu- 
tenant general and air marshal. After the wat 
he was the last viceroy of India (March-August, 
1947) and the first governor general of the new 
Indian dominion (1947-48). He returned to the 
navy in 1948 and became chief of the British 
Mediterranean fleet in 1952. In 1954 he was ap- 
pointed First Sea Lord. 

Mount Carmel (mount kér’mél), a city, the 
county seat of Wabash County, Ill., on the Wabash 
River and on the Southern and New York Central 
R.R.’s. It has railroad shops, flour and paper mills, 
a strawboard factory, and machine shops. The 
chief buildings include the high school, public 
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* library, and courthouse. Mount Carmel was set- 
tled in 1817 and incorporated in 1825. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 6,987; in 1950, 8,732. 

Mount Carmel, a borough of Northumber- 
land County, Pa., 28 m. s.z. of Sunbury, on the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads. The surround- 
ing country is a productive anthracite coal region. 
The sewing industry in Mt. Carmel employs 
about 3,000 women, The borough was laid out in 
1848 and incorporated in 1862. Population, 1910, 
17,532; in 1940, 17,780; in 1950, 14,222. 

Mount Clemens (k/ém’enz), a city, the 
county seat of Macomb County, Mich., 20 m. N.E. 
of Detroit, on the Clinton River and on the Grand 
Trunk R.R. It is surrounded by a fertile agri- 
cultural country, has nurseries, mineral springs 
of therapeutic value, and a large trade. Its manu- 
factures include ironers, electric ranges, pleasure 
boats, pottery, machinery, and lumber products. 
Saint Clair Beach and Selfridge Air Force Base 
are nearby. Mount Clemens was settled in 1802 
and incorporated in 1872, Population, 1940, 14,- 
389; in 1950, 17,027. 

Mount Desert (dé2’ért), an island lying 1 m. 
off the coast of Maine, belonging to Hancock 
County. It is about ro m. wide and 15 m. long. 
The area is 100 sq. m. The island has a moun- 
tainous surface and is noted as a fashionable 
resort. It contains several fine villages, extensive 
hotel facilities, and productive fisheries. The three 
principal harbors are at Northeast, Southwest, 
and Bar Harbor. Mount Desert was discovered 
by Champlain, by whom it was named, and the 
first settlement was made in 1608 by French 
Jesuits. The English founded the first permanent 
settlement at Somerville in 1789. 

Mount Hood (mount hood). See Hood, 
Mount. 

Mount Kisco (kis’kd), a village in Westches- 
ter County, N.Y., 37 m. n.z. of New York City, 
on the New York Central R.R. Largely a subur- 
ban residential area, it is also a thriving local 
trading center. It was settled, largely by Quakers, 
about 1680 and was incorporated in 1875. Popu- 
lation, 1950, 5,907. 

Mount Lebanon (/d’¢-niin), a township 


and residential suburb of Allegheny County, Pa., 
immediately s. of Pittsburgh. The area was pur- 
chased from the Six Nations in 1768, and part 
of the Whisky Rebellion occurred here. The 
township was incorporated in 1912. Population, 
1940, 19,571; in 1950, 26,604. 

Mount Rainier (r¢-nér’), a mountain in 
Pierce County, Wash., ca. 60 m. s.E. of Se- 
attle. Situated in the Cascade Range, it has 
an altitude of 14,410 ft. and is the fourth-high- 
est peak in the U.S. It was discovered by 
Capt. George Vancouver in 1792 and was first 
climbed in 1870. See also Parks, National. k- 

Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
(rish'mér). Colossal stone portraits of four of 
the nation’s Presidents, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, constitute this memorial high 
up on the side of Mt. Rushmore in the pic- 
turesque Black Hills of South Dakota. The 
memorial is administered by the National Park 
Service. Each of the Presidential portraits, carved 
out of solid rock by the-sculptor Gutzon Bor- 
glum, measures ca. 60 ft. from chin. to fore- 
head. Begun in 1927, the sculpturing was largely 
completed in March 1941, when Borglum died. 
The memorial contains approximately,1,780 acres 
and is located 3 m. s.w. of Keystone, S.D. It 
adjoins Custer State Park, and is only a short 
distance from Wind Cave National Park, S.D. 

Mount Sterling (stér’/ing), a city, the county 
seat of Montgomery County, Ky., 32 m. E. of 
Lexington, on the Chesapeake & Ohic R.R. 
Situated in an agricultural countryside where 
tobacco is the principal crop, it is an important 
tobacco market. Nearby are prehistoric mounds 
which have yielded many relics of the Mound 
Builders (q.v.). Mount Sterling was settled about 
1780 and incorporated in 1796. Population, 1950, 
5,294. 

Mount Vernon (vé’niin), the home and 
burial place of George Washington, in Fair- 
fax County, Va., on the Potomac River, about 
15 m. s. of Washington. Several thousand acres 
of land were included in the original estate. 
Lawrence, the elder brother of George Wash- 
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ington, built the house in 1743 and named it 
in honor of Adm. Vernon, who had been his 
commanding officer in the West Indies, and 
later the estate passed to George Washington. 
The building is entirely of wood and is two 
stories and a half high. It is 30 ft. wide by 96 
ft. long, and has a high porch on the east front, 
facing the Potomac. Behind it are a number of 
outbuildings. In 1858 the Ladies’ Mt. Vernon 
Assn. purchased the house and 200 acres of land 
for the purpose of keeping it as a place of public 
interest, Washington’s library and bedroom are 
still preserved as he used them. A short distance 
from the house, near a wooded ravine, is the 
tomb of Washington. The place is reached from 
Washington by steamboats, a bus line, and a 
motor parkway. See also color plate, Architecture 
Il, Volume XII. 

Mount Vernon, a city, the county seat of 
Jefferson County, Ill., 75 m. s.£. of East St. Louis. 
It is on the Southern, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Missouri Pacific R.R.’s. Notable buildings include 
the courthouse, the high school, the city hall, and 
the armory. It has manufactures of railway cars, 
oil tanks and refinery equipment, clothing, fur- 
naces, stoves, truck bodies, electric brooders, and 
shoes, Mount Vernon was settled in 1819 and in- 
corporated in 1872. Population, 1900, 5,216; in 
1950, 15,600, 

Mount Vernon, a city, the county seat of 
Posey County, Ind., on the Ohio River, 18 m. w. 
of Evansville. It is on the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R’s. The 
principal buildings include the public library, the 
courthouse, and the high school. The manufac- 
tures include ironware, flour, machinery, corn 
products, coal stokers, and screw products. It has 
oil wells, oil tank farms, foundries, and an oil 
refinery, and is a large inland water terminal for 
petroleum products, Established in 1819, it was 
chartered as a city in 1853. Population, 1930, 
5,035; in 1950, 6,150. 

Mount Vernon, a city in Westchester Coun- 
ty, N.Y., on the Bronx River, 13 m. N. of New 
York City. It is on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the New York Central RRs. 
Primarily residential and suburban, it has numer- 
ous small industries producing vitamin products, 
radio equipment, optical goods, dresses, electrical 
appliances, and food, metal, and other products. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the Mount 
Vernon Hospital and St. Paul's Church, East- 
chester, the oldest Episcopal church organiza- 
tion in America and now a national shrine, The 
city was founded in 1851 and incorporated as a 
city in 1892, Population, 1905, 25,006; in 1940, 
67,3625 in 1950, 71,899. 


Mount Vernon, a city, the county seat of 
Knox County, Ohio, 45 m. N.E. of Columbus. It 


is on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
R.R.’s, The manufactures include window glass, 
milk bottles, cellophane packaging, structural 
steel, hard rock steel bits, and diesel engines, 
Kenyon Coll. is at nearby Gambier. Laid out in 
1807, Mount Vernon was incorporated as a city 
in 1853. Population, 1950, 12,185. 

Mount Wilson Observatory (wil'sin 6b- 
zúr'va-tō-ri), one of the chief astronomical ob- 
servatories in the U.S. It is located on Mt. Wilson, 
a peak of the San Gabriel Mts., northeast of 
Pasadena, Calif. Established in 1904, since 1948 
it has been operated jointly with Palomar Ob- 
servatory by the Carnegie Institution and the 
California Inst. of Technology. See Telescope. 
Mourning Becomes Electra (mórn'ing 
be-kiumz’ élék’tra), title of a play by Eugene 
O'Neill (q.v.). A trilogy, first produced in 1931, 
it is one of the best known of O’Neill’s works. 

Mourning Dove. See Pigeon. 

Mouse (mous), the popular name of the 
smaller species of the genus Mus, the larger ones 
being known as rats. Mice are found in all parts 
of the globe inhabited by man. In many tropical 
countries they are so abundant as to be extremely 
destructive in some seasons to the cereal crops, 
especially in various portions of Australia. The 
common mouse has a dusty-gray color above 
and is ashy colored beneath, and the tail is about 
as long as the body. In autumn it seeks food 
and shelter in houses and barns. The smallest 
quadruped known is the harvest mouse, which 
builds a small nest of grass about itself and hiber- 
nates during the winter. About 100 species of 
mice have been described. They include, besides 
those named above, the forest mouse, the rice 
mouse of the Southern states, the deer mouse, 
the cotton mouse found in cotton-producing coun- 
tries, the wood mouse, the ficld mouse, and the 
water mouse. The names applied to these species 
indicate somewhat their habits and the places 
they frequent. Another American species, the 
jumping mouse, is closely allied to the jerboa 
(q.v.). The so-called dormouse (q.v). does not 
belong to the true mouse family, 


Mousterian Culture (200s-ter’i-an), in pre- 
history, a part of the Paleolithic period named 
for a cavern in Le Moustier, Dordogne, France, 
where relics have been found. 

Mouth (mouth), the first enlargement of the 
alimentary canal, bounded by the lips in front 
and the soft palate and arches behind. It is lined 
by mucous membrane and contains the tongue 
and teeth. When closed, the cavity is completely 
filled. Into it open the ducts from three pairs of 
salivary glands, and much mucus is discharged 
upon its lining surfaces, The isthmus of the 
fauces, bounded by two muscular pillars, be- 
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tween which are the tonsils, connects it with the 
pharynx. The mouth is of great service in speech 
as well as in crushing food and mixing it with 
mucus and saliva. 

Moving Pictures (mõov'ing pik’tarz), a se- 
ries of photographs taken in continuous suc- 
cession so that the impression of continued move- 
ment as in real life is achieved. The pictures 
are taken in single successive steps, so close in 
time and state of action that the spectator is 
not aware of an interruption. Projected on a 
screen at the rate of 16 to 32 images a second, 
they move at such speed that the human eye 
sees them as continuous action. 

The modern motion picture had its birth in 
the kinetoscope invented by Thomas Edison in 
1889, a device similar to the modern “peep show” 
machine. These were an instant success and Paul 
in England, Lumière, Pathé, and Gaumont in 
France, and the brothers Skladanowsky in Ger- 
many experimented extensively in the new form. 
The U.S., however, was the real pioneer in the 
field, the Edison Co. taking the lead. The latter 
firm produced (1903) the first “plot” moving 
picture, “The Great Train Robbery,” figura- 
tive ancestor to the many thousands of films which 
succeeded it. With the advent of the first great 
motion-picture director and producer, David 
Wark Griffith, film-makers became art-conscious, 
though plot and form remained crude. Another 
milestone was passed in 1915, with the release 
of the first modern feature-length motion pic- 
ture, “The Birth of a Nation.” 

The motion-picture star was also born in this 
era, Lillian Gish, Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., etc., becoming great 
Popular favorites. 

Early motion pictures were shown without 
Sound, though the mouths of the actors moved 
as if in speech. “Titles” were inserted in the 
film to inform the audience of the conversation 
on the screen. Several attempts were made at 
Various times to introduce sound accompani- 
Ment to the film action. Not until 1926 were 

€ attempts successful. “The Jazz Singer,” pro- 
duced in 1927, created a sensation with its spoken 
Sequences. The first all-talking motion picture 
was “The Lights of New York,” released in 
1928, 

The next forward step in the development of 
a picture came with the introduction 
ee icolor. Two-color films had been made 
Pace = well as films in various more ob- 
a ed or processes. Technicolor, however, in 
EA wae or three-color form, became the 
Rei: this field. Sequences in three-strip 
bie lor were at first interpolated in the usual 

-and-white film. In 1935, the first full-length 
\ Ee cnino : pee picture, “Becky 
; ers were quick to follow. 
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THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY, 1903 
Directed by Edwin S. Porter for the Edison Co. 


RESURRECTION, 1909 


With Arthur Johnson and Florence Lawrence, pro- 
duced by D. W. Griffith for the Biograph Co. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 1911 
With Sarah Bernhardt and Lou Tellegen, directed by 
Louis Mercanton 


THE MUSKETEERS OF PIG ALLEY, 1912 SAFETY LAST, 1923 
With Lillian Gish, Elmer Booth, and Harry Carey With Harold Lloyd 


THE TRAMP, 1915 POTEMKIN, 1925 
With Charlie Chaplin and directed by him Directed by S. M. Eisenstein for Goskiio 
THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI, 1919 STEAMBOAT WILLIE, 1928 


With Werner Krauss, directed by Robert Wiene First Mickey Mouse animated cartoon by Disney 
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Following the development of television, the 
motion-pictuare industry developed “wide-screen” 
processes, caled variously VistaVision, Cinema- 
Scope, Todd—A ©, etc., which ae 
lenses, and “varying si used new cameras, 

posna : ying sizes of Projection screens. 

In their infancy, mo i 
Ne i Ancy, motion pictures tended to 
imitate their sister art, the theater, but soon an 
individual syle developed. Motion pictures had 
an advantage over the stage in eae able to 
represent c&u al scenes of nature, in the possi- 
bility of rapæd action over unlimited space, and 
of individua @ facial studies (close-ups), as well. 
Improvemen = in the utilization of these advan- 
tages was rid and the moving-picture technique 
advanced steadily. Cameramen, directors, etc., all 
acquired skiE 1 in their fields and the motion pic- 
ture definite y carved a niche for itself as an art 
form. Many o£ the developments of the motion 
picture were carried over into television. 

Home mowing pictures, taken by amateurs for 
their own pleasure alone, also began to gain a 
foothold in gorablic favor. 

Types of raa<>tion pictures are almost limitless, 
covering evea y thing from the feature-length film 
to the animated cartoon, made famous by Walt 
Disney. Short subjects (one-, two-, and three-reel 
films), films devoted to presentation of the news, 
the serial filma presenting its story in installments, 
are all part aaa cd parcel of the trade. Themes cover 
almost all possi ble situations and emotions. There 
are slapsticke © comedies, sophisticated comedies, 
arces, epics, <a x2cient and modern historical films, 
locumentaryy films, musicals, etc. Foreign locales 
Were very popular following World War II, and 
producers tre acide increased use of adaptations of 
novels, plays, and historical themes. 

There are pronounced national differences in 
artistic styles <£ moving pictures, Films made in 
e US are characterized by a careful repro- 
duction of meæality, quick tempo, and sure €x- 
ploitation o | #2UMorous situations and dialogue. 
Russian mwi x2 Pictures, always motivated by 
Propaganda, excel in naturalistic details which 
resolve into symbols of mood or trend, most per- 
fectly apessed in mob scenes. English and 
French pietra €S TePresent an artistic visual ap- 
Proach a] œ= seriousness of psychological con- 
cepts whic re often lacking in American ms, 
which sery, primarily as entertainment. Imme- 
diately f ing the war, Italian moving PIC 
tures dig grim naturalism, A 
Widen 3 television viewing had a serious 
eta 2 LS. film industry; receipts drin 
n thee Bass A a. hole 
dled. Diye 4 theaters, accommodating i 
families i) p} cir OWN automobiles an miS 
$ oe The links 
aby siters amnecessary, multiplied. were 
between dsr butors and suppliers of O deat 
Weakene4 = g> ctimes severed, and indepe ican 
Producer: SPE Nevertheless, ATS 
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THE INFORMER, 1935 
With Joe Sawyer (left) and Victor McLaglen (right), 
directed by John Ford for R.K.O, 


NINOTCHKA, 1939 
With Melvyn Douglas and Greta Garbo, produced 
and directed by Ernst Lubitsch for MGM 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD, 1962 
With Gregory Peck (center), who won an Oscar a 
best actor, Brock Peters (standing, lejt), and Colli 
Wilcox (seated, right), released by Universal 


MOWER 


films were still so popular that, in hours of 
playing time, they provided 70% of the films 
shown in England, 60% in Italy, 40% in France, 
35% in Germany, and up to 90% elsewhere. 

The approximate weekly attendance at motion- 
picture theaters in the U.S. in 1957 was 45,000,- 
000, compared with 85,000,000 in 1945. Indoor 
theaters numbered ca. 13,425 and drive-in the- 
aters ca. 4,400 (20,355 indoor and 102 drive-ins 
in 1945) in 1957. Of the 533 feature films re- 
leased in 1957 in the U.S., 300 were produced in 
the U.S. (80 by independent companies) and 233 
were imported. In 1941 U.S. major studios alone 
had produced 379 feature films. These figures 
were presented in the “1958 Film Daily Year 
Book of Motion Pictures.” The U.S. Bureau of the 
Census reported that in 1954 the 775 motion-pic- 
ture manufacturing establishments in the U.S. 
employed ca. 25,000 production workers. Of 
these, 541 establishments, employing 21,000 per- 
sons, produced films for theaters; the remainder 
produced films for television. About half of the 
total receipts, however, went to the television 
film producers. 

Mower (mör), a machine for cutting grass 
or hay. See Harvesting Machinery; Lawn Mower. 

Mozambique (md-zam-bék’). See Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Mozambique Channc, a strait in the In- 
dian Ocean, lying between Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa, q.v.) and the island of Mada- 
gascar, off the east coast of Africa. The channel, 
ca. 950 m. long, varies in width from 250 m. to 
625 m. It was formerly a base of operations for 
pirates. The Comoro Islands lie at the strait’s 
northern entrance. 

Mozart (mö'zärt), WOLFGANG AMADEUS, com- 
poser, born in Salzburg, Austria, Jan. 27, 1756; 
died in Vienna, Dec. 5, 1791. One of the world’s 
greatest musical geniuses, Mozart expresses the 
spirit of the 18th century in his ability to combine 
high seriousness, tenderness, and simplicity. He 
gained recognition as a most extraordinary child 
prodigy, died in poverty at the untimely age of 35, 
and left behind him a heritage of finished works 
which might well have represented a long and 
busy lifetime of composing. The boy's father, Leo- 
pold Mozart, also court composer and violinist, 
gave his son a thorough musical education, teach- 
ing his little daughter, Maria Anna (“Nannerl”), 
born in 1751, at the same time. Wolfgang was 
only six when the two children were considered 
sufficiently expert on the harpsichord to be intro- 
duced to the public by their father, in Vienna and 
Munich. During a stay in Vienna, little Wolfgang 
taught himself to play the violin and the organ, 
and his violin solos were added to the children’s 
harpsichord concerts. Triumphal visits to Paris 
and Belgium were followed by even greater ac- 
claim in England. 


Courtesy Bettman Archive 
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When Mozart was only seven, while he was in 
Paris, his first original published compositions ap- 
peared, the harpsichord sonatas, Opus 1 and 2 
(1763). In another year he had become widely 
known as a virtuoso of violin, harpsichord, and 
organ, and had mastered the technique of com- 
position. In Vienna, the Emperor Francis I took a 
great interest in the two children, and at his court 
Mozart early learned to feel at ease in the highest 
social circles. At 12, he produced a charming op- 
eretta, “Bastien et Bastienne,” and was commis- 
sioned by the emperor to write his first opera, 
“La finta semplice” which was performed in Salz- 
burg in 1768. 

When he was 13, he went to Italy with his 
father, meeting with one spectacular success after 
another. Admiring crowds acclaimed his amazing 
musical memory and ear, his genius for extempore 
composition, the technical mastery of his execu- 
tion. For young Mozart’s own artistic develop- 
ment, he got steady stimulation by meeting im- 
portant musicians, such as the violin virtuoso and 
composer Pietro Nardini (1722-93) and Nicola 
Jomelli (1714-74), famous composer of operas 
and sacred music, as well as by listening to great 
performances. While studying in Bologna with 
Padre Giambattista Martini (1706-84), the boy 
was elected to the Accademia Filarmonica in 
Bologna, at that time Italy’s musical center. 

The first performance of the opera “Idomeneo, 
Re di Creta” (“Idomeneus, King of Crete”) was 
in Munich in 1781. In the same year, Mozart left 
Salzburg to settle in Vienna, and the following 
year he married Constanze Weber, a first cousin 
of the composer Carl Maria von Weber (CEAN 
From this point on, debts and worries harassed 
the composer but did not stop the flow of his tre- 
mendous creative vitality. After “Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail” (“The Abduction from the Serag- 
lio”), an opera produced shortly before his mar- 
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‘riage, it was several years before the presentation 
of “Le Nozze di Figaro” (“The Marriage of 
Figaro,” 1786). The first showing of this work 
was not an unqualified success, but his next opera, 
“Don Giovanni” (1787), was such a sensation 
that the Emperor of Austria—now Joseph II— 
- made the musician his royal chamber composer. 
For what proved to be the last two years of his 
short life, he wrote a charming comic opera, “Cost 
fan tutte” (“Thus Do They All,” 1790), followed 
by a serious but less important work, “La Clemen- 
zia di Tito” (“The Mercy of Tito,” 1791). It was 
in his last year that he composed his immortal 
German opera, “Die Zauberflöte” (“The Magic 
Flute”), first performed in Vienna in 1791. How- 
ever, his final masterpiece, the “Requiem,” he left 
uncompleted to be finished by his pupil Suss- 


- , mayer. 


Acknowledged as the greatest genius of classi- 
cal opera, Mozart combined the clarity of Italian 
music and the seriousness of the German with a 
touch of Austrian sensuousness; he also succeeded 
in giving both the music and the drama théir just 
dues. Mozart’s operas range from delightful com- 
edy to the highest forms of drama and reflect the 
whole gamut of human emotions. Unsurpassed 
in his mastery of dramatic stage technique and 
ensemble effects, Mozart knew how to build up 
his climaxes to magnificent finales. Yet his great- 
ness was not confined to opera. Perhaps no other 
composer has ever combined such perfection of 
genius and learning as this giant of the so-called 
Viennese (or classical) school. 

He began to write music at the age of four and 
poured a never-ending stream of melody into 
more than 600 works. Included among his 41 
symphonies are the three of his last years which 
are not likely to be forgotten as long as music is 
played—the C major (the “Jupiter”), G minor, 
and E flat. He composed oratorios, cantatas, 
masses, chamber music (to mention here only the 
popular “Eine kleine Nachtmusik”—“A Little 
Serenade”), concertos, and songs; best known 
among the latter is his tender “Das Veilchen” 
(“The Violet”) written in 1785 to Wolfgang von 
Goethe’s famous little poem. 

Although he won with his music a sure place 
among the immortals, his funeral was attended 
only by a handful of friends, and he was buried 
in an unmarked pauper’s grave. 

Much Ado About Nothing (mich ¢-doo’ 
about’ niith'ing), title of one of the better-known 
comedies of William Shakespeare (q.v.). 

Mucilage (masi-lij), a solution of the gum 
of certain plants or other gummy substances in 
water. A preparation of this kind made of gum 
arabic is much used as a paste. It is prepared 
by dissolving gum arabic in hot water and adding 
a small quantity of carbolic acid to check mold- 
ing. Another form of mucilage is used in making 
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pills and for the diffusion of insoluble sub- 
stances in water. : 

Mucus (mda‘kis), the fluid which moistens 
the mucous membranes, by which it is secreted. 
It is a clear, viscid fluid, is slightly alkaline, and 
consists in great part of epithelial cells. Mucus 
is more or less mingled with all secretions poured 
upon mucous membranes, as the saliva, the biliary 
acids, and other digestive fluids. All the cavi- 
ties of the body that have external openings are 
lined with membranes which are covered with 
mucus, including the nose, mouth, and intestinal 
canal. The purpose of mucus is to protect the 
membranes against the action of the food and 
the air, to keep them in a moist and flexible 
condition, and to lubricate the canals for the 
passage of various substances. Disease affects 
the mucus variously, rendering it acid or mixing 
it with pus. 

Mudfish (mid’ fish), the common name of 
several species of fishes. They are found in fresh- 
water bodies, in the lakes and rivers between 
the Rocky Mts. and the Alleghenies, and in 
several sections of South America, Africa, and 
Australia. The American species belong properly 
to the ganoids. They attain a length of 4 ft. and 
are favorites for food among the Indians. The 
mudfishes proper and lungfishes appear to form a 
connection between fishes and amphibians in that 
they are able to live for a brief period on land, 
breathing while out of water by taking in air, 
which is acted on by the swim bladder as a lung. 
While in water they breathe with the gills found 
in ordinary fishes. The ganoid, or mudfish, of 
North America frequently comes to the surface 
and breathes the air in a similar manner, though 
it more frequently remains under water for 
long periods of time. Mudfishes generally live 
on insects, although they also feed on various 
plants, especially the newer growths. Several spe- 
cies attain lengths of from 3 to 6 ft., have flat 
scales, and during a season of drought locate 
themselves in the mud, where they retain life 
in a more or less torpid state for a considerable 
period. 

Muenzer (miin’tsér), tHomas, revolutionary 
preacher, born at Stolberg, Germany, in 1489; ex- 
ecuted at Miilhausen, May 27, 1525. Originally the 
chaplain of a convent, he became a follower of the 
Reformation and a fanatical preacher. Compelled 
to leave one post after another because of his ap- 
proach, he finally became one of the leaders of the 
Anabaptists (q.v.). He called himself a prophet 
and fought not only against the Pope, but almost 
more eagerly against Luther’s Reformation, his 
main reproach against the latter being that it did 
not go far enough. He led the peasants in the so- 
called Peasants’ War, a social revolt against feu- 
dalism rather than a religious movement, as the 
rural worker had been a serf without any legal 
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redress against his feudal landlord. In his ser- 
mons, Muenzer awoke the serfs to the intolera- 
bility of their situation, always mingling the 
social ideas with inspirations from the Gospel. 
Of the various factions within the movement, 
all of which cooperated for a time and then 
split, Muenzer’s “Communism Under God,” as 
we would call it today, was the most radical. 
It was this radicalism which distinguished his 
position from that of Luther, At first Luther 
tried to reconcile the two sides but at last defi- 
nitely opposed the peasants and preached against 
Muenzer as a “prophet of murder.” The revolt- 
ing peasants were eventually defeated by Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse. Captured, Muenzer was tor- 
tured and decapitated, 

Muezzin (mú-čz'zīn) or muzppin, an officer 
of a mosque in Mohammedan countries, who 
calls the faithful to prayer at the five times in 
the day prescribed by the Koran, namely at 
dawn, noon, 4 P.M., sunset, and nightfall. The 
call to prayer is commonly made from the bal- 
cony of a minaret. 

Mufti (müfti). See Islam. 

Mugwump (mig/wimp), an Algonquin In- 
dian word meaning great man, applied in Amer- 
ican politics to a voter who claims the right to 
vote with another party than the one with which 
he is particularly identified. The term was thus 
used in 1872, when Horace Greeley, though a 
Republican, was the Liberal-Republican candi- 
date for President. It came into general use in 
1884, when many Republicans refused to vote 
for James G. Blaine for the Presidency, support- 
ing Grover Cleveland, the Democratic nominee, 

Mihlenberg (miilen-bérg), FREDERICK AU- 
GUSTUS CONRAD, clergyman and statesman, a son of 
Heinrich Melchior Miihlenberg, born at Trappe, 
Pa., June 2, 1750; died in Lancaster, Pa., June 4, 
1801. He studied at the Univ. of Halle, Germany, 
and in 1770 was ordained a Lutheran pastor. In 
1773 he went to New York City; in 1776 he 
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moved to Pennsylvania. He became a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1779. He was several 
times elected to Congress, and was the first 
speaker of the House of Representatives. In 1795 
he cast the deciding vote in favor of the Jay 
Treaty. 

Mihlenberg, Hemvrich meLcuior, clergy- 
man, born in Eimbeck, Germany, Sept. 6, 1711; 
died in Trappe, Pa., Oct. 7, 1787. Educated at 
Göttingen and Halle, he became a minister in 
1739, and in 1741 went to Pennsylvania as a mis- 
sionary. He devoted the years from 1742 to 1776 
to organizing the German Lutheran church in 
the colonies, and thereby acquired the distinction 
of being the founder of that faith in America. 

Mihlenberg, JoHN veer casrit, soldier, a 
son of Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg, born 
Oct. 1, 1746, at Trappe, Pa.; died near Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 1, 1807. While he was a Lutheran 
pastor at Woodstock, Va., Gen. Washington ap- 
pointed him a colonel in the army. Many mem- 
bers of his congregation joined the regiment. He 
served at the battles of Germantown and Brandy- 
wine, and left the army as a major general. He 
served in Congress from 1789 to 1795 and was 
re-elected in 1799. 

Mihlenberg, wiu1am aucustus, clergyman 
and author, great-grandson of Heinrich Melchior 
Muhlenberg, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16, 
1796; died in New York City April 8, 1877. He 
was graduated from the Univ. of Pennsylvania in 
1814, in 1817 was ordained an Episcopalian min- 
ister and preached in Philadelphia. In 1846 he 
went to the Church of the Holy Communion of 
New York, where, in 1852, he organized the first 
Protestant Episcopal Sisterhood and founded St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Among his writings are “I 
Would Not Live Alway” and “Like Noah’s 
Weary Dove.” 

Muiden (mwé’den), a fortified town at the 
mouth of the Vecht River in the Zuider Zee 
(Ijsselmeer), 8 m. from Amsterdam. Industries 
include the manufacture of cartridges, railway 
supplies, and shipbuilding, with some agriculture 
and cattle raising. Noteworthy features include a 
chapel built in 1324 by Count William III of 
Holland; a Jewish cemetery which dates from 
1642; and “Muiden Castle,” built in 1224 by 
Gisbert II. The famous Dutch poet, dramatist, 
and historian Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft was ap- 
pointed bailiff and lord of the Castle of Muiden 
(1609). He made it an important center of cul- 
ture in the first half of the 17th century, gather- 
ing there such artists as the poets Roemer 
Visscher, Joost van den Vondel, and Constantin 
Huygens, the professors Barlaeus and Vossius, 
and the composer Sweelinck. Taken by the Ger- 
mans in World War II, the city was returned to 
Holland following the complete defeat of Ger- 
many in the spring of 1945. Population, ca. 2,500. 


